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2 Tg\Entle Reader, when 1 firſt ſaw 
SAN Y thi Bookein French diuided 
Tay into three parts, and all three 
QF carving & utle of Wiſdome, 
RCAADRD and bauing readthe Preface, 
[ conceined ſome excellencie in it beyond the 
reach of common endeuors, The firſt part tea- 
ching vs the knowledge of our ſelues, and our 
humane condition, with the inward and out- 
ward parts of man,his thoughts,words,aftions, 
and all his motions, as a preparatine vnto wiſ- 
dome; T he ſecond part mſtrufting a ciuill life, 
and forming a man for the world, ſhewing the 
print '-ves and proper qualities of a wiſe man, 
CG how enery man ought to liue,and how to die, 
T he third part teaching the way how to attaine 
to wiſdome and inſtrutiing man vninerſally in 
all things, and that by a diſcourſe of the foure 
| C2 mo- 


To the Reader. 


morall yertues, And finding the matter penned 
with fo great grauity and wiſdome (as a great 
and learned Dottor ſaid vnto me, after F had 
— ſhewed him ſome part thereof in Engliſh)that 
it was a worke ( as he thought) beyond the ca- 
pacity of man ; He gaue me incouragement to 
goe forward in the tranſlation of it,both for the 
great worth thereof and the generall good , Fn 
which I muſt acknowledge,that not without ad- 
uiſe 1 haue partly omitted, and partly altered 
the diſcourſe vpon ſome points which F concei- 
ned not fit to paſſe the Preſſe. For the maine 
worke 1 thinke it needleſſe to ſay much in com- 
mendation of it,for it hath already ſufficiently 
commended it ſelfe to the world by three former 
impreſuons , And for this fourth,though it bee 
laſt,T hope this new labour will not make it leſſe 
eſteemed, 
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W1ISDOME 
Three Bookes, 


Tur PREFACE, 


| Where the Name , Subief, Purpoſe, and 
Method of this Worke t& ſet downe, 

' with an Aduertiſement to 

 » the Reade rs 
; 
3 


T is required atthe firft entry in. "x. 
ro this Worke, that we know Of the word 
what this Wiſdome is; and fince Vion. 

\ it bearecth that name and title, 

how we purpoſe to ſpeake there. 

of. All menin generall atthe firſt 

, view of the ſimple word ir ſeife, 

doc eaſily conceiue and imagineitto be ſome qualitie, 
3 

3 


ſufficieucie, or habit , notcommon or yulgar, butex- 
cellent , ſingular , and eleuated aboue that which is 
common and ordinarie , be it goo) or euil: For it is 
takenand vſed (though perhaps improperly ) in both y;ws. 4. 
. kinds: Sapientes ſunt ut faciant mala : They are wiſe to doe Arift.lib.s. 
: endl Metaply: 


2 
The diviſion 
of Wiſdornc, 


The Preface. 
evill: and (ignificth nor properly a good andlandable 


qualirie, but exquiſite, ſingular, excellent in whatſocuer 
it be, And therefore wee doe as well ſay a wiſe Tyrant, 
Pirat, Theele; as a wiſc King , Pilot, Captaine:that is 
to ſay , Sufficient , prudent, adyiſed z not ſimply and 
vulgarly , butexcellently : For thete is oppoſite vnto 
Wiſdomenor onely follie , which is an irregularitic or 
looſenefle of life , and Wifdome a regularity or mode- 
ration, well meaſured and proportioned: but alſo 
common baſenelſe and yultav Simplicitic : For Wiſ- 
dome is high, ſtrong, and excellent; yea, whetherit be 
in good or cuill, it containeth two things : Sufficiencie, 
that is, Prouiſion er furniture for whatſocuer is requi- 
red andneceſſary : and that it be in ſome high degree 
of excellencie. So that youſee what the ſimpler ſort 
imagine Wiſdome to be atthe firft view and the ſimple 
ſound ofthe word z whereby they conclude, that there 
are few wiſe men,that they are rare as cuery excellencie 
is; and that torhem by right it eas tocom- 
mand and gouerne others; that they arc as Oracles : 
from whence is that ſaying, Belecwe others, and referre 
thy ſelfe to the wiſe. But well todefine this thing, and * 


. according to truth, and to diſtinguiſh it into his true 


parts, all men know not, neither arethey ofone accord, 
nor is it cafic;for otherwiſe doe thecommon people, o- 
therwiſc the Philoſophers, otherwiſe the Divines ſpeake 
thereof, Theſe are the three flooresand degrees of the 
world. The two I:tter proceed by order, andrules, 
and precepts: the. former confuſedly and very im- 
perfcQly. 

Now then we may ſay , That there are three ſorts 
and degrees of Wiſdome, Divine, Humane, Mundane, 
which correſpond vnto God z Naturepure and entire; , 
Nature 


The Preface, 


Nature vitiated and corrupted:Of all theſe ſorts andeue- 
ry ofthemdoeall theſethree orders ofthe world, which 
before we ſpeake of, write and diſcourſe, euery one ac- 
cording to his owne manner and faſhion ; but properly 
and formally the common ſorr, that is to ſay, the world 
of worldly wildome the Philoſopher of humane, the Di- 
vine of diuine wiſdome. 


Worldly wiſdome, and of the three the more baſe, ,,,__. a, wk 


(which is diuers according to the three great Cap- dome. 
taines and Leaders ofthis inferiour world, Opulencie, 
Pleaſure,Glory,orrather Auarice, Luxurie, Ambition: 
Quicquideſt in mundo eft concupiſcentia oculorum, concu- "ohm. 
piſcentia carnis, ſuperbiawvite; All that is in the world is 
the luſt of the eyes, the concupiſcence o the fleſh, and the_ 
prideof life : For whichcauſe it is called by Saint Iames, = 3: 
Terrena, Animalis,Diabolica; Earthly,Senſuall,Deuilliſb) 
is reproued by Philoſophic and Divinity, which pro- 
nounceth itfollie before God , Stultam fecit Deus ſapi* r.Cor.x, 
entian; hujus munds : God hath made the wiſdome of this 
world foeliſhneſſe. Of this wiſdowe therefore we ſpeaks 
notinthis Booke, except it be ro diſpraiſe and con- 
demne tt, 

Diuine wiſdome, andoſthe three the higheſt, is de. 4 


Divine wiſ- 


fined and handled by Philoſophers and Diuines, but 

ſomewhat diuerſly, As for the common or worldlic | 

wiſdome, I diſdaine it,and paſſe by whatſocuer may bee 

ſpoken thereof as prophane, and too vnworthie in this 

Treatiſe to be read. The Philoſophers make it altoge- 

ther Speculatiue, ſaying, That iris the knowledge of 

the principles, firſt cauſes, and higheſt powerto 1dge 

of all things, euen ofthe moſt Soucraigne, which is 

Godhimlſelfe : and this wiſdome is Metaphyficall, and 

reſideth wholly in the vnderſtanding, as A 
chiete 


The Preface. 


Thow.1.2z., ' Chiefe good and perfetion thereof : it is the firſt and 
— "ai higheſt ofthe fiuc intellevuallvertues, which may bee 


without either honeſgie, aftion,or other morall vertue. 
The Diuines make itnot altogether ſo ſpeculatiue, but 
thatitis likewiſe in ſome ſort PraRiquez for they ſay, 
That it is the knowledge of Diuine things, from which 
there ariſeth a iudgement and rule of humane aQions ; 
and they make it two-fold, The one acduired by ſtu- 
die,and comes neere to that ofthe Philoſophers, which 


I am to ſpeake of:The other infuſed and giuen by God, 


Deſurſum deſcendens, Comming from above. This is tlie 
firſt of the ſeuen gifts of the holy Ghoſt, Spirits Do- 
my Spiritns ſaprentie, The ſpirit of God is the ſpirit of 
wiſtome. Which is nor found but onely in thoſe that 
are iuſt and free from ſinne, 1» malevolam animam non 
S&p.1. introibir ſapientia : Wiſdome cannot enter into a wicked 
heart. Ot this Diuine wiſdome likewiſc our purpoſe is 
not here to ſpeake, it is, after ſome ſort and meaſure, 
handled in my firſt Veritic, andin my Diſcourſes of Di. 


uinitie. 
5 It fofloweth therefore, that ic is Humane wiſdome 
Humane, which in this booke wee are to deliver vnto you, and 
whereof it takes the name, and of which in this place 
wee muſt giue ſome briefe and generall view, which 
may beeasan Argument and Surmarie of this u hole 
Wiſdome ac- 


demons Worke, The common deſcriptions are diuerſe and in- 
common fore, ſufficient; Some,and the greateſt part thinke thar it is 
onely a wildome, diſcretion, and adviſedcarriage in a 

mans affaires and conterſation. This may well be cal. 
ledcommon, as reſpeQing nothing but that which is 

outward and in ation, and confſiderethnot at all any 

other thing then thar which: outwardly appearcth. Ir is 

altogether in the cies and cares of men,without any re- 

| ſpect 
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The Preface, 


ſpe& or very little of the inward motions of theminde : 
{othat according to their opinion wildome may bee 
without eſſentiall pietie or probitie, that is,a beautifull 
cunning, a fwcetand modeſt ſubriltie. Others thinke 
that it.is a rude,vnreaſonable, rough fingularitie,a kinde 
of ſullen frowning and frampole auſteritic.in opinions, 
manners, words, aQions and faſhion of life ; and there- 
fore they call them that are wonnded and touched with 
that humour, Philoſophers, that is to ſay, in their coun- 
terfeit language, fantaſticall, diuers, different and decli- 
ning from.the cuſtomes of other men. | 6 
Now this kinde of wiſdome according to the 40- 
arine of our booke, is rather a follic and extrauagancie. - 
You muſt therefore know, that this wifdome whereof 
wee ſpeake, is not that of the common people, but of 


"Philoſophers and Diuines, whereof both have written 
in their Morallearnings,, The Philoſophers more at According to 


large, and more profefſedly, as being their true and 
proper diſh they feed on, and formal! ſabie@t they 
write of, becauſe they applie thermſelues ro that which 


concerneth Nature and Aion. - Diuinity mounteth A compariſon 


o 


much higher, and is occupied abont vertues' infuſed, ,;.  philo- 


Contemplatiue and Divine, that is roſay, about Di- cophic, 


uine wiſdome and Belcefe. So that Philoſophers are 


more ſtayed, diſperſed more certaine, and more com- 


mon, ruling and inſtru@ing not onely the particular 
knowledge or actions of men, biit the common and 
publique,teaching that which is good and profitable to 
Families, Corporations, Common-weales, Empires. 


Divinity is more ſparing dhd filent in this point, 100- 


king principally into the eternal! and ſaluation 
of cuery one. Againe, the Philoſopher handlerh chis 


lubicct more kweerly and pleaſingly, the Dinine more 


auſterely 


Horac. 


The Preface. 
auſterely and drily. Againe, Philoſophie which is the 
elder (for Nature is more ancient than Grace, and the 
Naturallthanthe Supernaturall) ſeemeth to perſwade 
gratiouſly, as being willing to pleaſe inproficing,as the 
Poet ſpeaketh : 


Simul & jucunda & idoneadicerevite, 
Lettorem deleandopariterg, monends 3 


It is enriched with diſcourſes, reaſons, inventions, ex- 
amples, ſimilitudes, decked with ſpeeches, Apoph.' 
thegmes, ſententious mots, adorned with Eloquence 
and Art.. Theologie, which came after, altogether 
auſtere, it ſeemerhto command, and imperiouſly like a 
Maſter to enioine. And ro conclude; the vertue and 


honeſtic of Diuinesis too anxious, ſcrupulous, deieR, ; 
phie, ſuch as this * 


ſad, fedrtfull and vulgar.  Philoſo 
Booke teacheth, is altogether pleaſant, free, back ſome, 
andif I may ſo fay, wantontoo; and yetnotwithſtan. 
ding, puiſſant, noble, generous, and rare. Doubtleſſe 
the Philoſophers hauc herein beene excellent, not onely 


in writing and teaching, but in therich andlinely re- 


ſentation thereof in their honourable and heroicall 
ives. I vnderftand here by Philoſophers and Wiſe 
men, not onely thoſe that haue carried the name of 
Wile men, ſuch as Thales, Solon, and the reſt of thar 
ranke, that liued in the time of Cyras, Creſus, Piſiſtra- 
#5; northoſe that came afterwards, and haue publike- 
ly taught it, as 2ythagoras, Socrates, Plato, _Arifotle, 
CAriſtippus, Zenon, Antiſthenes, all chiefe Profefſours 
apart, and many other their Diſciples different and di- 
uided inſeQs; bur alſo all choſe great men who haue 
made ſingular and exemplaric profeſſion of vertue and 
Tor wildome, 
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wiſdome , as Phocion, CAriftides , Pericles , Alexander, 
whom Platarch called as well a Philoſopheras a King, 
Epaminondas , anddiuers other Greekes : The Fabricy, 
Faby,Camill, Catones, Torgqnati, Regwli, Lelij, Scip1o- 
nes, Romans, who for the moſt part haue beenEGene. 
ralsin Armies, And theſe are the reaſons why in this 
my Booke I doe more willingly and ordinary follow 
the aduiſe and ſayings of Philolophers,notin the meane 
time omitting orreieRing thoſe, of the Diuines : For 
both in ſubſtance they doe all agree , #hd are very ſel- 
dome different , and Divinitie doth nothing diſdainato 
employ, and to make good vſe of theſe wilelayings of 
Philoſophie. If I had vndertaken to inftrut checloiſter, 
and the retired life, that is , that profeſſion which at- 
tendeth the ſecrets Euangelicall , I muſt neceſſarily 
haue followed. ad amuſ{m the aduiſe of the Diuines : 
but our Booke inſtruQeth a ciuill life , formeth a man 
for the world, that is ro ſay, to humane wiſdome, not 
divine, | 
We ſay then naturally and generally both with the 
Philoſopher and the Diuine , that this humane wil. , 6. "y 
domeis akinde of law or reaſon , a beautifull and noble .;prionoftw- 
compoſition of the entire man , both in his inward mane wiſdome 
part of his outward, histhoughts , his words , his ati. 
ons, and all his motions. Ic is the excellency and pers. 
fetion of man as he is a man, that is toſay , according . 
to that which the firſt fundamental] and naturall law 
doth require; as wee ſay , That that worke is well 
wrought and excellent, that is compleat and perfe& in 
all the parts thereof, and wherein allche rules of Art 
haue beene obſerued ; that man is accounted a wiſe 
man, that beſt knoweth after the beſt and moſt excel. 
tent manner toplay the man, thatisto ſay, (togiue a 
A more 
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more particular piure thereof) that knowing him- 
:-felfe and the condition of men , doth keepe and pre- 
ſerue himſe!fe from all vices., errours , paſtons and de- 
ICs as well inward and proper to himſelte as outward 
and common to other men , maintaining his ſpirit 
pure, iree, vniuerſall, gonſidering and indging of all 
things without bandor affection , alwayes ruling \and 
directing himſelte inallthings according to nature,that 
is to lay, that fir} reaſon and vniuerſall law and light 
ipircd by God, and which ſhineth in vs, vnto which 
he doh apply.and accommodate his owne proper and 
particular light, living in the outward view of the 
world, and with all men according to their lawes, 
cuſtomes, and ceremonies of the countrie where he is, 
without the offence of any, carrying himſelfe wiſcly 
and diſcreetly in all affaires, walking alwaycs vprightly, 
conſtant, comfortable, andcontent in himſelfe, atten- 

' ding peaceably whatſocuer may happen, and at the 
laſt death itſelfe. All theſe parts or qualities, which are 
many, forour better caſe and facility may be drawne 
to foure principall heads ; Knowledge of our ſelues, 
Liberty of ſpirit pure and generous, Imitation of Na. 
ture , (this hath a very large field, and alone might al- 
moſt ſuthce ) True contentment, Theſe can no where 
be found but in himthar is wile: andhe that wanteth 
any of theſe cannot be wiſe, Hethat hath an errone. 
ous knowledge of himſclie, that ſubieeth his minde 
to any kinde of ſeruitude, either of paſſions or popular 

. opinions, makes himſelfe partial! z and by enthralling 
\ himſelfe ro ſome particular opinion , isdepriued of the 
\Uberry and juriſdition of diſcerning, iudging and ex- 
amining all things. He that ſtriueth againſt Nature, 
vnder what pretence ſocuer it be, following rather opi- 
nion 
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nion or paſſion thanreaſon; he thar carieth himſelſe 
troubledly, diſquietly, malcontent,fearing death,is not 
wiſe. Beliold here in a few words the picture of Hu- 
mane wiſdome and folly, andthe ſumme of that which 
I purpoſe to handle in this Worke, eſpecially in the Se- 
cond Booke, which exprefly containeth therules,trea- 
tiſe, and othces of WiſJome, which is more mine than 
the othertwo, and which I once thought co hauepub. 
liſhed by it ſelſe. This verball diſcription of Wiſdome 
is repreſerited vnto the eye cuen atthe entrance orthre. 
ſhallofthis Booke by a woman all naked,in a place void 
and empty, reſting herlſelte vpon nothing , in her pure 
and fimple nature, beholding her ſelfe in a glafſe, her 
countenance cheerctull, merry and manly, vpright,her 
feetcloſe ioynted , vpon aſquarepillar, and imbracing 
her felfe,, having vnder her fect inchaincdioure other 
women as {laues vnto her , that is to ſay, Paſi70z: with a 
changed and hideous countenance; Opinion with wan. 
dring eyes, inconitant, giddie, borne vpon the heads of 
the people ; Srper/titon altonithed and inatrance,and 
her hands faſtnedthe oneto the other; Yer:ueor Ho. 
neſty and Pedanticall Science with a ſullen viſage, her 
cic-lids elenated reading ina Booke, where was written, 
Yea, No. Allthis needs no other explication, thanthar 
which hereafter followerth : but hereof more at large in 
theſecond Booke. . 

To attaine vnto this wifdome,there are twwomeanes: T7: 
the firlt 1s in the origjuall forming and firſt remper,thar CENID "7 
isto fay, in the temperatureof the ſeed of the Parents, Witgome, 
the milke of the Nurfe;andrhe firſt education;whereby 
aman is ſaid to becither we'tborne, or ill borne , that 
is to ſay, cither well or ill formed and diſpoſed vnto 
wiſcome. A man would linle thinke of what power 
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and importance this beginning is, for if-men did 
know it, there would be morecaretaken , and diligence 
vied therein than there is. Ir is a firang and lamen- 
table thing, that foretchleſſe acareleſnetſe ſhould be 
in vs, ofthe life and good life-of thoſe whom we de- 
ſire to make our other ſelues, when in matters of leſſe 
importance. we take more care, vie more diligence, 
morecounſellthan we ſhould, nener thinking of our 
greateſt affaires and moſt honourable , but by hazard 
and peraduenture. VVho is he that taketh counſel! 
with himſelfe, or endeuoureth co doe that which is re- 
quired for the preſcruing and preparing of himſclfe as _ 
he ought to the generation of male-children , healrh. 
full of ſpirit , and apt for wiſdome? For that which ſer. 
ueth for the one, ſerueth for the other, and Nature after 
one manner attendeth them all. This is that which 
menthinke of leaſt , yea little or not art all (inthe a of 
generation ) doth it enter into their thoughts to frame 
anew creature like themſelues,but only like beaſts to ſa... 
tisfic their luſtfull pleaſures: This is one of the molt im. 
portant faults and of greateſt note in a common. weale, 
whereof there is notonethat thinketh or complaineth, 
neitheris thereconcerning it cither law, orrule,or pub. 
like adviſe, Ir is moſt certaine , that if men did herein 
carry themſelues as they ought, we ſhould haue other 
men, of more excellent ſpirit and condition than wee 
haue amongſt vs, What is required herein, and tothe 
firſt nouriſhment and education, is briefly ſet downe 
in our ThirdBooke, Chep 14. - 

The ſecond meanes to atraine wiſcome is the ſtudy 
of Philoſophie, I meane not of all the parts thereof, 
but Morall (yernot forgetting the Naturall ) which is 
thelight, the guide , the rule of our life , which explai- 

neth 
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uh and repreſenteth vits'vs the'law of Nacure'; 1s 
ſtru&erh'man vniverſally in all rhings , both publique 
and priuatc, alone and in company, in/all domeſticall 
and ciaill eonuerfatiorr, taketh away altchat fayage na- 
rurechatisin vs fiveetnerh arid ramethoor natiralrude. 
n&ſſe, crueltie and wildneff&; and worketh*and faſhiv- 
neth itro wiſdoine. To be briefe , it is the rrue ſcience 
of man; all thereſtinreſpeR of ir, is but vanitie, 'or ar 
theleaſtwiſenorneceſlatie, 6r liele profitable: forit gt- 
ueth inſtruionsto Hae/aridrodiewell;-which'ts all tn 
all, 'irreachethvs perfeAwiſdome ,-ari apt, indicious, 
well aduiſed honettie, Bur this ſecond meane is almoſt 
as lictle praiſed, andagillemployedasthe firſt: forno 
martcareth greatly forthis wiſdome, {6 imich arc altgi- 
ven to that whict is wotldly. Thus you ſee the two 
principall meanes to atraine to wiſedome, the Naturall 
and Acquired, He that hath beeneforruiizte inthe firſt, 
that is roſay that hath beene fauourably formed by Na- 
ture, that'ts, of a' good and 'fvect'temperature;;” which 
bringerh forth a great goodneſſe inriattte, arid ſweer- 
neſſe in manners, hath made a faire marth withoutgreat 
paine tothe ſecond: But that man with whom it is 0- 
therwiſe, muſt with great andpainefull ftudie ofthe ſe. 
cond beautifie and ſupply that which'is watiting, a#So- 
crates one of the wiſeſt 84 of himſelfe, Thatby the ftu- 


dic of Philolophie hee had correted andreforme his 


naturall infirmities. 
There” are contrariwife two formal lets or hinde- 
rances to wiſdome , and two counter meanes or 'po\vy- 


ther too ſoft , moiſt, andthe parts thereof profle and 
A 3 materiall, 
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erfal} wayes vnto follie, Naturall and Acquired: The a a 
firſt, whichis naturall , proceedeth fromthe original meancs:o fol- 


remper and temperature , which maketh the braine cj- lic,are two. 
I. 
Naturall. 
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materiall , whereby theſpirits remaine ſottiſh , feeble 
lefle capable, plaine diminiſhed, obſcure, ſuch as thar 
is, for the moſt part, of the common forr of people ; or 
toc hot, ardent,anddry, which maketh the ſpirits foo» 
liſh, audacious, vitious.: Theſe arethe twocx. remes,: - 
Sottiſbneſſe and Folly, Water and Fire, Lead and Mer- 
curie, altogether improper or ynapt to wiſdome,which 
requireth a ſpirit full of vigor and:;generous, and yer 
ſweet, pliant,and modeſt: but the ſecond is more caſtily 
amended by diſcipline than the former. - ; 

Theſecond, which.is Acquired, proceedeth either 
from no culture or inftruRiory, or fromthat which is 
euill, which amongft otherthings conſifteth in an ob- 
ſtinateand{warne preiudicate prevention of opinions, 
wherewiththe minde is made drunken , and taketh ſo 
ſtrong atinCture,, 'that it:is made vnapt and vncapable 
to ſee. or to finde better whereby to raiſe and inrich ir 
ſelſe. Ir is ſaid of theſe kinde of men , That they arc 
wounded aad, {trickery that they hauc a hurt or blow 
in the head: vatowhich wound if likewiſe learning be 
ioyncd, becauſe thar puffeth vp, it bringerth with ir pre- 
ſumption and remerity, and ſometimes armes to main- 
taincand defend thoſe; anticipated opinions: it altoge- 
ther perfe&erh the forme and frame of folly , and ma- 
keth it incurable. Sothat naturall weakneſſe,and acqui. 
red prevention aretwo great hinderances ; bur ſcience, 
ifit doe not whollycure them , which ſeldomeit doth, 
firengrheneth themand maketh them invincible,which 
rurneth not any. way to the diſhonour of learning 
(as a man may well thinke) buttothe greater honour 
thereof, 

Science or, Learning isa very good and profitable 


Of Learning | affe or waſter, but which willnot be handled with all 


hands; 
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hands; and he that knowes nor well how torule it, re- 
cciueththereby more hurtthan profit. It beſorteth and 
maketh fooliſh(ſaith a greatlearned Writer the weake 
and ſicke ſpirit , it poliſheth and perfeQteth the natural- 
ly firong and good. The fceble ſpirit knowes not how 
to poſſeſſe ſcience, how to handle it , and how to make 
vſe thereof as he ſhould : but contrariwiſe is poſſeſſed 
andruled by it, whereby he ſubmits himſclfe , andre- 


maines a {laue toit, like a weake ſtomacke ouerchar- 


ged wich more victuals then it can digeſt, A weake 
arme wanting power and $kill well to welde awaſter or 
ſtafferhat is ſomewhat too heauy for it, wearieth it ſelſe 
and fzinteth. A wiſe and couragious ſpirit ; ouer. 
makſereth his wiſdome, enioycthir, victhit, and cm- 
ploycrh itto his beſt aduantage , enformeth his owne 
tudgement, reQifieth his will, helperh and fortifieth his 
naturall light, and maketh himſclfe more quicke and 
atiue; whereas the other is made thereby moreſortiſh, 
more vnapt, andtherewithall more preſumptyuous; fo 
that the faultor reproach is not in learting ,.no more 
than that-VVine or other gooddrugge is faulty which a 
man knoweth not how to apply and accommodate to 
his owne needs: Noweſt culpa win ſed culpa bibentss. 
The fault is not in the Wine , but in the infirzeitic of him 
that drinkes it, Now then againſt ſuch ſpirits weake 
by nature, preoccupated , puffed vp, and hindred by ac- 
quired wiſdome I make open warre in this Booke, and 


that oftentimes vnder the word Pedante , not finding 

. Of the word 
any other more proper, and which by many good Au- pede, or 
thors is vſed in this ſenſe. In it owne Grecke Original| Schoole ma- 


it was taken in the better ſenſe , but in other later Lan- 
guages,by reaſon ofthe abuſe,and badcarriage of ſuch 
men in the profeſſion of their learning, it is accounted 
A4 baſe, 
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baſe,vile,queſtyous, conteyrious,opinatiue, vaine.glo- 
rious and preſumpruous , by roo many praiſed, and 
vſcd bur by way of injurie and derifion , and is in the 
mitinber ofthoſe words'that by continuance of time 
haue changed their fignification, as Tyrant, Sophiſter, 
anddiuers other, Le fieur de Bellay, aftet the rehearfall of 
many notorious vices ,concludeth as with the greateſt, 
But of all the reſt , Knowledge pedantical{I deteſt, And in 
anotherplace.. 
$4141 thiw didft live but t6 eate anddvinke, 
T hen poore were my revenge, thy faults ſcanty - 
But that which moſt doth make thy name to ſtinke, 
Is, robe ſhort,thou art a Pedanty. 
It maybe,fome will rake offence at this word, thinking 
it likewiſe roucherh thein ,' and that 1 thereby haue a 
willtotax or ſcoffe the Profeſſors and Teachers of lear- 
ning ; but let them be pleaſed ro content themſclues 
with this free and open dectaration which I here make; 
That it isno part of my meaning to note by this word 
any gowne-menor learned profeſſion whatſoeuer - yea 
I am ſo farre from it, that Phyloſaphers are in ſo high 
efteemewith me, thatI ſhould oppoſe my ſelſe againſt 
my felfe, becauſe 1account my felfe one of them, and 
profeſſe the ſatne learning: onely I rouch a certaine de. 
greeand qualitic offpirirs , before deciphered , that is, 
ſuch ashavie natural! capacitic and ſufhciencie after a 
common and indifferent manner , but afterwards nor 
welltilled, preoccupated , poſfefſed wirh certaine opi- 
nions: and theſe are men of all-fortnnees, all conditions, 
and goe as well in ſhort garments as inlong gownes: 
V ulgum tam chlamidatos , quam coronam voco: I reckon 
amongitthe vnlgar fort,as well Kings and Crownes as Pe. 
dariesandeclownes. If any man can furniſh me with ny 
other 
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other word as ſignificant as this to expreſſecheſe kinde 
of ſpirits', I will willingly forgoe this. Afrer this my 
declararion, he that findeth himſelfe agreeued,ſhall but 
accuſe and {hew himlelfe rooſcrupulous. Iris truethat 
aman may findeother oppoſites to' a wiſe' man beſides 
a Pedante; but it 1$'in ſome particaarferiſe, as the com- 
mon, prophane, vulgar fort of people ; and oftentimes 
I vie theſe oppoſites: butthis is asthe low is oppoſite to 
the high ,the weake tothe ſtrong, the valley rothe hill, 
the common to the rare, the ſervant to the maſter, rhe 
prophanetothe holy; asalſoa foole , which indeed ac. 
cording to thetrue ſound ofthe word, is his trucſt op- 
poſite : but this is a moderate mantoan immoderare, a 
glorious opinatiueman to a modeſt , the part to the 
whole, the preiudicate and tainted to the neat and 
free, the ſicke to the ſound : but this word Pedante in 
that ſenſe we take it, comprehenderh all theſe and more 
roo, for it noteth and fignificth him that is not only vn- 
like and contrary to a wiſe man , as thoſe before menti. 
oned, but ſuch a oneas arrogantly and inſolently refiſt- 
eth it to the face, and as being armed@on all fides,raiſeth 
himſelte againſt it, ſpeaking out of reſolution and au- 
thoricy. Andfor aſmuch as after a ſort he feareth ir, by 
reaſon that he ſeeth himſclfe diſcouered even fromrhe 
rop to the bottome, and his ſport troubled by it, 
he proſecuteth it with a certaine inteſtine hatred, he ta- 
keth vpon himto cenſure it, rodefame it, tocondemne 
It, accounting and carrying himſelfe asthe truely wile, 
though hebe a foole without peere and an ignorant 
ſelfe-conceited Gull. 

Afterthe purpoſe and argument ofthis Worke, we 
come to the order and method' thereof. There are 
three Bookes: The firlt is wholly in the knowledge of 
our 
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our ſelues and humane condition, as a preparatiue vn- 


to wiſdome, which is handled at large by five maine 
and principall confiderations , cach one including in it 
diners others. The ſecond Booke containeth in it the 


xreatiſes , offices , and generall and principall rules of 


wiſdome. The third ; the particular rules and inſtru- 
ions of wiſedome , and that by the order and diſcourſe 
of fourc principall and morall vertues, Pradence,luſtice, 
Fortitude, Temperance; vnder which foure is compri- 
ſed the whole inftrutionofthe life of man,, and all the 
parts of dutic and honeſty, Finally, I heere handle 
this matter, not Scholarlike or Pedantically , nor with 
enlarged diſcourſe,and furniture of Eloquence or other 
Art ; ( Forwiſdome ( que ſi oculis igfis cerneretur mi. 
rabiles excitarct amores ſui ) If it could be ſeene with our 
corporall eyes , would ſtirre vp in vs an admirable deſire 
thereof) needs noſuch helpes to commendit ſelfe, be. 
ing of it ſelfe ſonoble and glorious) bur rudely,openly, 
and ingenuouſly, which perhaps will not pleaſe all. The 
propoſirions and verities are compact, but many times 
dry and ſowre, like Aphoriſmes, oucrtures and ſecds of , 

diſcourſe. | 
Some thinkethis Booke too foole-heardie and free 
to contradict and wound the common opinions, and 
arc offended therewith , whom in foure or five words 
I chus anſwer: Firſt, that wiſedome which 1s neither 
common nor vulgar hath properly this liberty and au- 
thority, /are ſuo ſingslari,to iudge of all, (iris the pri. 
uiledge of a wiſe and ſpiritual man , ſþiritwualis omnis 
djudicat, & anemine iudicatur , The ſpirituall man iud.- 
gethall, and i indgedofnone) and in iudging to cen- 
ſure and condemne { as for the moſt part erroncous) 
common and vulgar opinions, VVhat then _—_ (he 
| oc? 
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&oe > for the caſe landing thus , ircannot be, bur ſhe 
muſt incurre the diſgrace and enuie of the world. In 
another place complaine oftheſe kinde of men, and 
reproue their popular weakneſlſe and feminine dainti- 
nefle as vaworthy , being ouer.tender and delicate, to 
vnderſtand any thing of worth , and altogether vnca- 
pable of widome. The bardeſt and hardieſtpropofi. 
tions are beſt befittng a hardy andeleuared ſpirit , and 
there can nothing ſeeme ſirange vnto him that doth 
but know whatthe world is. It is weakneſſeto be aſto- 
niſhed at any thing, we muſ} rowze vpour hearts, con- 
firme and ſtrengthen our mindes, harden and inure 
our ſelues to heare, to know , to vnderſtand, to iudge 
of all things ſeeme they neuer ſo ſtrange. Allthings 


. areagreeing and well — the palat of the ſpirit, 


ſo a man be not wanting vnto himſelfe, and neitherdoe 
any thing, or yeeld his conſent to whatſocuer is not 
good and truly faire , no thoughthe whole world per. 
{wade hjm vnto, it, A wiſe man ſheweth equally in 
them both his courage, his delicates are not cdl of 
the one or the other , there beinga weakneſle in them 
both, | 
Thirdly , in all that I ſhall propoſe, my meaning is 
not to binde any man vntoit , Ionely preſent things, 
and lay them our as it were vpon aſtall ; 1 grow not in- 
to choler with any man that giues me no credit, or dif-' 
likes my ware, that wereto play the Pedanie, Pafiion 
witnefſeth thart it is not reaſon ſoto doe,and he that out 
of paſſion doth any thing, out ofreaſoncannotdoe it. 
But why are they angry with me? Is it becauſe Lam: 
not altogether of their opinion? VWhy, I am notan- 
gry with them becauſe they are not of mine. Is itbe- 
cauſe I ſpeake ſomething which is not pleafingto =_ 
taite, 


taſte, or to the palat, of the vulgar ſort? Why! there: 


fore | ſpeake it, I ſpeake nothing without reaſon , if 
they knew how to vnderſtand it, how to reliſh it. If 
they can bring berter reaſon to diſproue mine, I will 
hearken ynto it with delight and thankes to him-that 
(hallſhew it mee. Bur yet letthem not thinke to beat 
me downe with authorities , multitudes , and allegati. 
ons of other men , for theſe haue but ſmall credit in my 
turiſdiction, faue in matter of Religion, where only au; 
thority- preuailes without reaſon. | This is authorities 
rrue. Empire, reaſon onely bearing ſway in all other 
Arts without it, as S*._Augnitine_ doth very well ac. 
knowledge. Foritis anvniuſt tyrannie and an inraged 
folly roſubic& and inthrall our ſpirits to beleeue and 
to follow whatſocuer our Anceſtors haue ſaid , and 
whax the vulgar ſort hold to be true', who know nei. 
ther what they ſay, nor what they doe. There are none 
bur fooles that ſuffer- themſclues ro be thus led by 
the noſes : : and this Booke is not forſuch, which if it 
ſhould papmany bee receiued and accepted of the 
common fort of ' people, it ſhould faile much in it 
ficſt purpoſe and diſignment, Wee muſt heare, con- 
ſider , make account of our ancient Writers , not cap- 
tiuate our ſelues vnto them but'with reaſon. And if 


+ a man would follow them, what ſhould he doe ? for 


they agree not among themſclues. CAri#otle who 
would ſceme to be the moſt ſufficient amongſt them, 
and hath aduenturedto challenge and to cenſure all that 
went before him , hath vttered more grofſe abſurdiries 
thanthemall, andis at no agreement with himſclfe, 
neither doth he know many times where he is; wit- 
neſſe his Treatiſes of the Soule of man, of the Ererni. 
tic of the world, of the Generation of the windes and 
waters, 
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The Preface. 


waters , and ſo forth. It is nocauſe of wonder or aſto. 
niſhment, thatall men are not of one opinion; butit 
wererather ſtrange and wonderfull, that all men were 
of one opinion : for there is nothing more befitting Na- 
eure and the ſpirit of man than varictie. That wiſe Di- 


uine Saint Pay/ giueth vs this libertie, in that he willeth rom 4. 


euery man to abound in his owne vnderftanding , not 
iudging or condemning that man that doth otherwile, 
or thinke otherwiſe, And he ſpeaketh it in a marrer of 
greater moment and more eickliſh , not in that which 
conſifteth in outward ation and obſeruation , wherein 
wee ſay we are to conforme our {clues to the common 
ſort, and to that which is preſcribed andaccuftomed fo 
be done, but alſo ia that which concerneth Religion, 
that is, thereligiousobſeruance of viands anddayes : 
whereasal| that libertic and boldneſſe offpeech which 1 
challenge vnto 1ny ſelfe,is but in thoughts, judgements, 
opinions, in which no man is quarter-maſter, but hee 
that hath them, euery man abouthimſelfe, 

Notwithſtanding allthis, many things which may 
ſceme too harſh and briefe, too rude and difficult for 
the (1mpler ſort / for the ſtronger and wiſer baue ſto- 
macks warme enough to conco@ and digeſt all) I haue 
for the loue of them explicated , enlightned and ſweet: 
ned in this third Edition, reviewed, and much aug- 
mented, 

I would willingly aduertiſe the Reader that ſhall 
vndertake to judge of this Worke, to take heed thathe 
fall not into any of theſe ſeuen ouer-ſights , as ſome o- 
thers have done , that is : Toreferre that vnto law and 
dutie, which isproper vntoaCtion that vnto ation, 
which is onely to be cenſured ,, that toreſolution.and 
determination , which is onely propoſed, conſulted of, 
and 
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and problematically and Academically diſputed ; thar 
to me and mine opinions , whichl deliuerfromreporr, 
and isthe opinion of another man; that to the outward 
ſtate, profeſſor, and condition , which is proper to 
the ſpirir and inward ſifficiencie z that ro Religion 
and Faith , which is but the opinion of man ; that to 
graceand ſupernatural! inſpiration, whichis properto 
naturalland morall vertue and ation, All paſſion and 
preoccupation being taken away, hee ſhall finde in 
theſe ſeuen points well vnderſtood how to reſolue 
himſelfe in his doubts, how. to anſiver all obicions, 
made by himſelfe or by othcrs, and informe himſclte 
couching-my intention in this Worke. And ifnever. 
thelefle afrer all this , hee will neither reſt ſatisfied and | 
contented , nor approuc whatl haue written , let him 
boldly and ſpeedily diſproue it (for onely to ſpeake il), 
eo bite, toſlander the name ofanother man, though ic 
be calie enough, yctitis baſe and pedanticall)) and he 
ſhall as ſpeedily receiue either a free confeſſion 
and afſent, for this-Booke doth glorie and 
feaſt ic ſelfe inthe truth and ingenuitie 
thereof ) or an examination of 
the impertinencies and 
follies thereof. 
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FINALS. 


"SESE) SEE) SEPT ST 


The ſubietand order all 


theſe three Bookes, 


which is the foundation of Wiſdome , by 
fine great and principall conſiderations 
of man, and containeth 62, Chapters. 


The Second containeth the principall rules of 

W 1{dome, the primiledges and proper qua- 
” litres of a wiſe man, and hath 12, Chap- 
v ters, 


#| 
= The third, ina Diſcourſe of the foure Morall \s 
| vertues , Prudence, Inſtice , Fortitude, 


1 6 hr E firſt Booke teacheth the knowledge 
q of our ſelues and our humane condition, 
( 
t: 
! 
; 
Temperance , ſeterth downe the particu» 
lar in{{rutions of Wiſdome in 4.3. Chap- 
F ters. | 


VW-IS DOM BE» 
 'T'R'B | 
FizxsT Booxs: 
Which i the Knowledge of onr ſelues 
| and our humane condition, 


An Exhortatian- to the -udie and 
knowledge of owr ſelncs. 


Tun Pakracns To TH 
Firſt Books, + . 


#H = moſt excellent and divine counſel, the I 
beſt and moſt proficable aduertiſement of The knowledge 
all others, but the leaſt praRiſed,is ro ſtu- = po 
dy and fcarne how to | "=aa our ſclues: '*Þ# 9: 
This is the foundation of Wiſdome and 
& the high way to whatſocuer is good; and 
© KD ) there 18 no folly comparable to this, To 

{ R—LETVTY—eA bee paivefull and diligeat to know all 
things els whatſocuer rather than our ſelues : For the true (ci- 
ence and ſtudie of man, is man himſelfe. 

God,” Nature, the wiſe, the worid, preach man and exhort 2 
* him both by word and deed to the ftudie and knowledge of Eniyned 48 
himſelfe. God eternally and without intermiſfion behold. © #144 
eth, conſidereth, knoweth himſelfe. The world" hath all the 
lights thereof contraRted and' vhiced cn it ſelfe,” and the 
celcs” 


2 CAB exhortation tothe fludie 


eics opento ſce and behold it ſelfe. It is as neceffarie for man 
to learne how to know lumſelfe, as it is naturall vato bim to 
thinke, or to be neerc vhto himſelfe : Nature hath enioyned 
this worke vnto all. To meditatcand to encertaine our thoughts 
thercinis athingaboue all things caſte, ordinarie, naturall; it 
isthe food, ſuſtentarion, life, of the ſpirit, coju vevere eft co. 
gitare : Whoſe life u cogitation. Now wherecan a min begin or 
continue his meditations more truly , more naturally <han 
with himſelfe ? Is there any thing that toucheth him more 
nearely > Doubtlefſe, to ſtudie other learnings, and to forget 
our ſclues, is athing both vnnaturall and vniuit. The true and 
rincipall vacation ofeucry man is to imploy his thoughts vpon 
himſelfe, and to tic himſelfe vnto himſclfe : for ſo doth cue- 
ry thing cls, ſetting bounds and limits totheir other buſineſle 
and defires. And thou man which wilt ſeeme to containe the 
whole vniuerſe, to know all things, to controll, to tudge, nei- 
ther knowelt nor endeuoureſt the knowledge of chy ſelfe ; and 
ſo going about ro make thy ſelfe skilfull and a Iudge of Nature, 
thou proueſt the only foole of the world : thou art of all other 
the moſt beggerly the moſt vaine and miſerable ; and yet moſt 
proud and arrogant. Looke therefore into thy ſelfe, know 
thy ſclfe, hold thy ſelfe to thy ſelfe ;: thy fpirit and will which 
is elſewhereimployed, reduce it vnto thy ſelfe. Thou forget- 
teſt thy ſelfe, and looſeſt thy ſelfeabout outward things ; thou 
betrayeſt and diſ-robeſt thy ſelfe; thou lookeſt alwaics before 
thee; gather thy ſelfe ynto thy ſelfe, and ſhut vp thy ſelfe with- 
in thy {elſe ; examine, ſearch, know thy ſclfe. 
\ NN ofce teipſum : nec tequeſivery exire ; 
Reſpice quod non ex. | 
Tecum babita & noris quam fit 165 cnrta ſupellex , 
Tu teconſule. 
T eipſiuns concute, nungquid vitiorum 
Inſeverit olim natura, aut etianms conſuctudo mala. 

Know well thy ſilfe, and ſeeks to know no more ; 

And what thou art not, ſhame the ſume therefore: 

Looke truly to thy ſelfe, then ſhalt thow ſee 

How ſhort abode thou ba#fl, aduiſed therefore be. 

Examine ftill thy conſcience, which doth witneſſe beare, 
What vice or enill is (by nature) ſowed there. 
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and knowledge of onr ſelues. '3 


By theknowledge of himſelfe man arriucth ſooner and bet= 2 
ter to the knowledge of God, than by any other meancs, both The ladder to 
becauſe he findeth in himſelte berter helps, more marks and = __ 
foorſtcps of thediuine nature, than in whatſoener beſides hee [nine nt 
can any way know, and becauſe he can betrer vnderſtand and 
know that which is in bimſeclfe than in another thing. For. Pſalm, 
maſts me & poſurſts ſuper me maunn tnam, ideo mirabrlis fatla 
eft [cientia ta, id oft, tni cx me: Thon haſt formed me, and put 
thy hands vpow me, therefore thy ſcience ts become maruellons in 
me,that ts, ſcientia twi,cx me : the ſcience of thee in me. And there- 
fore there was engrauen in letters of gold ouer the porch'of 
the Temple of Apole the god (according to the Panims) of 
Knowledge and Light, this ſentence, Knovy Tar SeLve, 
as aſalutation and aducrtiſement of God ynto all; ſignifying 
vnto them, that be that would haue acceſſe vnto that Dimins- 
rie, and enterance into that Temple, muſt firſt know himſelfe, 
and could not otherwiſe be admitted. Ss re ignores, 0 pulcher- Camtic, 
rima, egredere, 0 abi poſt hedos tnos. If thou | u- not who thou 
at, 6 thow the ſaireſt among women, get thee forth, and follow thy 


To become truly wiſe, and to leade alife more regular and 
pleaſant, there needs no other inſtruction but from our ſelues : Diſpoſition wi 
and doubtlefle, if we were good ſcholars, there are no bookes #* wiſdome- 
could better inſtru@t vs, than wee teach onr ſelves. Hee that 
ſhall call ro minde, and conſider the exceſſe of his paſſed cho- 
ler, cuen how farre this feucr and frenſic hath caried him, ſhall 
better bee perſwaded of the foule deformitie of this paſſion, 
than by all the reaſon that Ariforle or Plate can alledge a- 
gainſtic: and ſo of all other paſſions and motions of the ſoule 
whatſocuer. He thar ſha!) call ro minde how. often hee hath 
miſcaried'in his indgement, and been deceined by his memo-/ 
ric, ſhall learnethereby totruſt it no more. He that ſhall note 
how ofcen hee hath held an opinion, and in ſuch fort vnder- 
ſtood a _ even to the engaging of his owne credit, and the 
ſatisfying of himſcife and any other therein , and that afer- 


wards time hath made him ſee the truch cuen the contrarie to 
that hee formerly held, may learne todiſtruſt his owne judge- 
meat, and to ſhake off that importunate arrogancie and que- 
rulous preſumption ; a capitall enemie to diſcipline and trurh. 

B 2 He 


5 
Againſt ſuch as 
muknow them. 


ſelves, 


4  CAnexhortation td the ſtudie 


He that ſhall well note and: confider all thoſe euils that he hath 
ran into, that hatte threatned him ; the light occaſions that 
hauealrcred his courſes and turned him from one eſtate to an 
ther ; how often reptntances and miſlikes haue come into his 
head; will prepare himfclfe againſt future changes, learne to 
know hisowne condition; will preſerue his modeſtie, containe 
himſelfe within his owne ranke, offend no man,rtrouble nothing, 
nor enterpriſe any thing that may paſſe his owne forces: And 
what were this but to ſee ine and peare in every thing ? To be 
briefe, we haue no cleerer looking glaſſe, no betrer booke than 
our ſclues, if as we ought we doe {tudie our ſelues, alwaics kee- 
ping our eyes open ouer vs, and prying more narrowly into our 
ſelues. 

But this is that which we thinke leaſt of, Nemo in /e renter 
deſcendere ; No manendenowrs to deſcend direflly into himſelfe ; 
whereby it commeth to paſſe that we fall many” times ta 
the ground, and tumble headlong into the ſame fault, nei- 
thet perceining it, nor knowing to what courſe to berake vs : 
we make our ſelues fooles at our owne charges. Diffculties 
in encry thing are.not diſcerned, but by thoſe that know 
them : und fome degree of vnderſtanding 1s neceflary euen in 
the marking of our owne ignorance, We muſt knocke at the 
doore to know whether the doore he ſhut : for when men ſce 
themſclues reſolued and ſatisfied of a thing, and rhinke they ſuf- 
ficiently vnderftand it, it is a token they vnderſtand nothing 
at all ; for if we knew our ſelues well, we would prouide farre 
better for our ſelues arid our affaires ; nay, we ſhould be aſha- 
med of our ſelves and our <{tatc, arid frame our ſeclues to be 
ethers than we are. He that knowes not his owne infirmitics, 
rakesnocare to amendthem; he that is ignorant of his owne 
wants, takes as little care to prouide for them ; he thar fecles 
not his owne cutls and miferics, aduiſeth not with himſelfe of 
helps, nor (cekes for remedie. Deprehendas te oportet prin/qnam 
emendes : ſamitatis initinm, ſentireſibs opus eſſeremedio.T how muſt 
of neceſſitie know thy ſelf+, before thow amend thy ſelfe : it" is the 
very firſt beginning of health, to ackn1wledge the fickneſſe, and that 
thou haft need of remedie. And heere bchold our vnhappi- 
nefſe ; for we thinkeall things goes well with vs, and weare in 
ſafetic, and we live in content with our felues, and ſo double 

; our 
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and knowledge of our ſelves. 5 


our miſcries. Jotretes was accounted the wiſcſt man of the 
world, not becauſe his knowledge was more compleat, or tis 
ſuihciency greater than others ; but becanſe his knowledge 
of himſcife was better than others ; in that he held himſclte 
within his owne ranke, and knew better how toplay the man. 
He was the king of men, asit is ſaid, that he that hath but one 
eycisa king in reſpe@ of him that hath neuer an eye ; that is 
to ſay, doubly depriued of his ſenſe : for they are by nacure 
weake and miſerable, and therewithall proud, and fecle not 
their miſcric. [Socrates was but purblinde; for being a man as 
others were, weake and miſerable, be knew it, and ingeruouſly 
acknowledged his condition, and liued, and gouerned him- 
ſelfe according vnto it. This is that which the Truth it ſelfe 
ſpake vnto thoſe which were full of _— and by — 
of mockery ſaid vnto hum, Are we blind alſo? If ye were blind, 


ſaith he, that is, if you thought your ſclues blinde, you ſhould toh s, 


ſce, bur becauſe ye thinke ye ite, therefore you are blinde ; 

therefore your ſinne remaineth. For they that in their owne 
opinion ſee much, are in truth ſtarke blinde ; and they thar 
are blinde in their owne opinion ſee beſt. Ir is a miſerable 
thing in a man, to make himſelfe a bealt by forgetting him« 
ſciferobea man. Home enim cum ſir, id fac ſemper intelliges : 

Seeing thou art 4 man, ſet thou alwaics rememember it, Many 

great perſonagesas'a rule or bridle tothemſclues hane ordained. 
that one or orher ſhould cuer buz into their cares that they were 

men. O what an excellentthing was this,if it entred as well into 

their hearts, as it ſounded in their cares ? "That Mot of the 

Athenians to Pompey the Great, Thou art ſo much a God, as 

thou acknowledgelt thy ſelfe to be aman, wasno ill ſaying : for 

at thelcait ro be an excellent man, is toconfefſe himſelfe tobe a 

man. ; 

The knowledge ofour ſelues (a thing as difficult and rare as 


6 


to miſdeemeand deceiue our ſelues cafic ) is not obtained by any Felſt meenes 


ther. 

Plus alys de te quans tw tibs credere noli; Doe not beleene 
others more of thy ſelſe, then tho thy fee hnwweft of thy ſelfe. 
Much leffe alſo by our ſpeech and iudgement, which often- 
tumes commeth' ſhort to difcerne, and we diſloyall and _ 

ll 
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other, that isto ſay, by the compariſon, rule, or example of ano- x _ 


7 


| T7148 mcanes, 


6 An exhortation tothe ſludie 


full to ſpeake ;| not'by any. ſingular at, which ſotnetimes 
vaawares hath eſcaped a man, pricked forward by ſome 'new, 
rare and accidentall occaſion, and is rather a trick of Forrmne, 
or an eruption of ſome extraordinarie lunacy, than any pro- 
duction of fruit truly ours. A man iudgeth not of the great- 


nefſe or depth of a river, by that wzter which by reaſon of 


lome ſudden inundation of -neighbour-rivers ouerflowerh 


the bankes. 


one iult a iuſt man. 


Oae valiant at makes nvt a valiant man, nor 
The circumſtances and ſource of occaſi- 


ons doth import much and alter vs, and oftentimes a man is 
proucked to doe good by vice it ſelfe : So hard athiog is ic 


for man to know man. 


Nor likewiſe by all thoſe cutward 


things that are outward]y- adiaccnt viito vs, as offices, digni- 
ties, riches, nobilitic , grace, and applauſe of the greate(t 


peeres and common people. 


Nor by the cariages of a man 


in publike places is a man knowne ; for as a king at chefſc, 
ſo he ſtand<th vpon his guard, he beidlech and contratcth 
himſlfe ; feare, and (ſhank, and ambition, and other paſlions 
make him : play that part that you ſee ; But truly ro know 
him we mult looke into bis jaward part, his priuy chamber, 
and there not how to day, but cuery day he caricth himſfelfe. 
He is many times a different man in bis houſe from that he is in 
the courtrey, in the palace, inthemarket place ; another man 
amongſt his domeſticall friends frem that he 1s 2amongſttran- 
gers: when he goeth foorth of his houſe inro ſome publike 
place, he goeth toplay a Comedy, and therefore ſtay-not thou 


there, for ic is nor himſelfe that plaicth, but another man, and: 


thou knoweſt him not, | 


The knowledge of a mans ſelfe is not acquired by all theſe 


foure meanes, neither muſt we-truſt them, but by atrue, long, 


and daily ſtudy of himſclfe, a ſerious and attentiue examina» 
tion notonely of his words, and ations, but of his moſt ſecret 
thoughts (their birth, progreſſe, conrinuance, repetition) and 


whatſoever is in him, enen- his nightly dreames, prying, nar-' 
rowly into him, trying him often and ar all houres, preſling 


and pinching him cuen to' the quicke. For there.are many 
vices hid in vs andare notfelt for want of farce.and meanes-; 
ſo that the venemous ſerpent that is benummed with cold, 


ſuffereth himſelfe to. be handlcd without danger 3 


ngithey 
doth 


l 
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doth it ſuffice afterwards to acknowledge the fault by tale or 

cecemcale, andſo thinke r& ttredduat Hy makrridg it, ! buſchemaſt 
1n generall reacknowledge his weakneſſe, his miſcry, and come 
to an vnitierſallamendmentund reformition;_-* * ** 

Now-if we will-knowthan, we muſttake more than ordi- 
nary paines in this firſt booke taking him in all ſenſes, behol- 
ding him with all viſages, feeling his pulſe, ſounding bim 
ro the quicke, entring into him with a candle and a ſnuffer, 
ſearching and creeping into- euesy hole, corner, turning, clo- 
ſet, and fecret place * and nor without cauſe; for this 4s the 
moſt ſubtile agd. bypocriticalÞ conert and "courterfeir of ail 
the reſt, and almoſt not. to be knowne. Let vs then conſider 
bim- after five -manners ſet downe ia this rable; whicFis the 
ſumme of the booke : 


| The br, N atarall, of al the parts wheres % COM 
poſed, and thrir appurtenaxces. 
rf ſecond, Natrrall and Morall, by comparijis if 
| man with beaſts. 
The third, of hi life in declining ftate. 
— (C1 Yann. 
Thete = T he fourth, Morall, of bir manxers,\N2 Weakneſſes 
. fige conſs. h 
JuR0%d wmonrs, conditions, which are< 3 Inconflancis. 
of wan 5. referred v0 fine things : 4 Miſerie, 
humane » p] Preſumptions 
ah 1 Natorer. 
condition; 7 i Bye] =: Splvies and fſſciencies. 
ral,ofthe a ” 3 Charger and gegrees of ſuperiari- 
ferences that Bey SnfersePatae. 
Lore betweens | 4 © ofefions and conditions of life, 
| ta oo dh42 aduantages Toma 


C di{a aduau;nger wired, 
Caſual. *. 
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I 
Man made laſt. 
Gen, 1,2, &c, 


$ Of the frame or formation of Man. 


The firſt conſideration of Man , 


which & natural, by all the parts and 


members whereof he is 
compaſed. 


Cuarrrn I. 


IH 
F W 


fold, manner : the fir{t andoriginall, once im- 
EI mecdiatly by God in his ſupernatuall creation ; 
MA the ſecond and. ordinary in his naturall genera- 
O, tion. Accordingto that deſcription which A10- 
| Ye . ſer{ctteth downe rouching the workmanſhip 
and creation of the world (the boldeſtand richeſt peece of worke 
that eucr man brought vnto light ; I meane the h:;Korie of the 
nine firſt chapters of Geneſis, whichis ofthe world newly borne 
and reborne) man was made of God, not only after all other crea- 
tures, as the moſtperfeR,-but:the maſtcrand fupecriorendent of 
all, Yepreſit piſoibus mars, volatitibus carts, beftijs terre : That he 
might rule onerwhe filb of the ſea, the ſowles of the aire, and the 
brafts of the carth. Andin the ſelfe ſame day wherein the foure- 
footed beaſts ofthe earth that-come neereſt vnto him were crea- 
nts hum. dy. 4 thole twouthar reſemble higz. moſt are for the in- 
ward parts the Swine; for the outward (he Ape? but alſo after 
all was douc'and ended, as" the loſing yp, ſcale, and ligne of 
his workes, he bath alſo there imprinted his armes, and his 
pourtzait, Exemplumque Dei guiſque oft in imagine parna. Sige 
nat oft ſuper gos lumen vnltus tmi. Emory man #4 a ſort com- 
pendions image of God. The light of bus countenance # ſealed vp. 
ow Vs, as 2 {ſummary recapitulation of all things, and an epi- 
rome of rhe world, which is all in man, but gathered into a 


ſmall volume, whereby, he is called, The little world, as the - 


whole vniuerſe maybe called, The great man: as the tie and 
ligament of Angels and beaſts, things heauenly and earthly, 
ſpirituall 
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of the frame or formation of an, FY | 


ſpirituall and corporall : and in one werd, asthelaſt hand, the 
accompliſhment, the perfe&ion of the worke,,.the hanor and 
miracle of Nature. The reaſon is, becauſe God hauing made 
him with deliberation, counſell and preparation, & dixit, Fas 
ciamm bominem ad imaginem & fimulitudinens no/tranm; and he 
ſaid, Let vs make man in owr image, according to our likeneſſe, he 
reſted. And this reſtalſo was made for man : Seabbathum prop 


ter hominem, non contra. The Sabboth iu for man, not mas for it, 


And afterward he had nothing to make new, but make himſcife 
man ; and that he did likewiſe for the loue of man : Proprer nos 
homines + propter noftram /alutem: For vs men, andfor our /al. 
wation. W hereby we ſee, that in all things God hath aimed at 
mn, finally in him and by him, brews manu. 1n 4 ſhort ſuneme or 
aur 1 gl accommodate all yato himſelfe, the beginning and 
end ofall. | 
Secondly, he was created all naked, becauſe more beautifull 


then the reſt, being pure, neat, and delicate, by reafon of his Naked. 


thin humours well rempercd and ſeaſoned. 
Thirdly, vpright, but little touching the earth, his head 


direRly tending vnto heauen, whereon be gazeth, and ſces Yprighc. 


and knowes himſelfe as in a glafle ; quite oppolite vnto the 
plant, which hath it hcad and roote within the earth : ſo that 
manisa diuine plant, that Alouriſheth and growes vp.vnto hea» 
uen : abcaſt as in the middle betwixt a man and a plant, goes 
as it were athwart, hauing his two extremes towards the 
bounds or extremities of the horizon more or lefſe. The cauſe 
of this vprightneſſe in man, beſides the. will of his Maſter. 
workman, is not prone the reaſonable ſoule, as we ſee in 
thoſe that are' crookbacked, crupſhouldered, lame; nor in the 
{traight line of the backbone, which is likewiſe.in ſerpents, 
nor inthe naturall or vitall heate, which is equalled or rather 
greater in diuers beaſts,. although all theſe may perhaps ſcrue 
to ſome purpele ; but this vpright gate is due and; belonging 
to man, both as he is man the holieſt and diaineſt creature, 

Sanflins bis animal menti/q, capacita alte : 

Apeſtrophe from theſe, in making man 

He made « ſacred Creatare beails prophanc, 

Whe ( thengh they were not made enough to ſre't) 

I 4s made the meancs, where they and God doe meet. , 
Dumve 


o 
How framed, 
Gcn,2, 


He is made int 
the matrix. 


Conceiued of co» 
egulated ſeed- 


Changed. 


* Of the frame or formation of May. 


Dumbe workes for mais ; but God made man we finde! 
To contenyplate theſe wor ker and know his minde. 


andas king in this lower region. To ſmall and particulsr royal- 


tics there belong certaine marks of Maicſtie, as weſec inthe 
crowned Dolphin, the Crocodile, the Lion with his coller, the 
colour of his hairc, and his-e1es ; inthe Eaple ; the king of the 
Bees': ſo manthe vnuerſall king of theſe lower. parts walketh 
with an vpright countenance as a maſter in his houſeruling, and 
by loue or force taming euery thing. 

His body was firſt framed of virgin earth, and red, from 
whence he tooke his proper name Avlamn, for the appellatiue 
was Iſh: and that being not yet moiſtned with raine, bur with 
the water of the fountaine, x 
Mixtam flunialibm vndi 

Finxit 1m effigiems. 
Of ranning water, and of ſetled earth 
Did God build man (the P oct knew not breath ) 
Grace ran away, or rather hefrom that, 
| Tet man flood flill, or gather nature ſate, 
But not in Paradiſe; Globe of earth and ſeas, 
N ow only earth, pa#t oner Euphrates. 

By reaſon the body is the firſt borne orelder than the ſoule, 
as the matter than the forme ; the houſe mult be made and trim» 
med before 1t be inhabited, the ſhop before the workeman can 
vic it. Afﬀterwardsthe Sow/e was by diuine inſpirationinfuſed, 
and ſothe body bythe ſoule made aliuing creature, /»/piranit tn 
faciem eine ſpiraculumwvite, &c. He breathed in hu face, breath of 
tfe. | 

' In that ordinary and natural! generation and formation, 
whichis made of the ſeed in the wombe of the woman, the 
ſelfe ſame order is obſerucd : The body is firit formed as well 
by the elementary force of the Energie and forming vertue 
which is tm the feed, aiding in ſome ſort the hear of the mas» 
trix, asthe-celeſtiall, which is the influence and vertue of the 
Sunne, Sol & homo generant hominem. The Sunne and man doe 
engender man. In (uch orger that the ſenen firſt daics the ſeed 
ofthe father and mother doe mingle, vnite, and curdle toge- 
ther like creame, and are made one body, which is thecon- 
ception. Nonne ficnt 1ac mulfifts me, & fient caſeum me &; 
aſts ? 
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The firfl andgeneral diſtinlion of man, 'S 


Laſts? Haſt thou not milked me liks nuilke, and baſt thou not coage- 

lated, andenraled me ag cheeſe ? The next ſcuen dares this fred 

is coacoRed, thickaed and changed tato a maſſe of fieſh and 

indigeſtzd farmeleſſe bloud, which is the proper matter of a 

humane body. The third ſcuen daics following, of this maſſe 

or lumpe is made and faſhioned the body in groſſe ; fo that Formed is 

about the twentieth day are brought forth the three nable #*: 

and heroicall parts, the Lixer, Heart, . Braine, diſtant an 6ual 

lengch, or as the Hebrewes ſay, holding themſelues by thin 

commiſſures or ioynts, which afterwards fill themſclues- with 
zſh after the faſhion of an ant, where there are three groſſer 

parts 10yned by two thin. The fourth ſeuen daies which end 

neere thircie, the whole body is ended; perfeRed, ioynted, _ 

orgamized ; and ſo it beginnes to be no more an Ez25ri0n, that — 

is, vnperfeR in ſhape, but capable, as a matter prepared to it FIR ſamiſhed 

forme, to recciue the ſoule ; whichfaileth not to inſinuate and with ft in{tra- 

inueſt it ſelfc into the body rowards the ſeuen and thirtiecth or-ments for ſenſe. * 

forticth day after the. fiue weekes ended. Doubling this 

terme, that is to ſay, at rhe third moneth, rhis iafant indowed 1zdowed with 

with a ſoule, hath motion and ſenſe, the haire and nailes be. ſole, motion, 

gin to come. Tripling this terme, which is at the ninth 

moneth, he commeth forth, and is brought into the light, Brought forth. 

Theſe termes or times are not ſo juſtly prefixed, bur that they» 

may either be baſtened-or prolonged, according to the force 

or fcebleacſle of the hear both of the ſeed and of the matrix; 

for being ſtrong it haſteneth, being weake it floweth ; where- 

by that ſeed that hath lefſe heat and more moiſture , where» 

of women for the moſt part are conceived, requireth log- 

ger tizne, and is not cadowed with a ſoule yntill the fortieth 

day or after, and moouerh not till the; fourth moneth, which. 

is neere by a quarter more late then that. of the male children. 


CaaP, IT. 
The firft and generall diſtin ion of Man. | my 
4 - 
An as, a prodigious creature is made of parts quite Ons x1, d;uiger of 
trary and-enemies to themtclues. The foule is a little mar in two 


God, the body as.abcalt;. as a dunghill. Neucrtheleſle, theſe parir. 
ewo 
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13 The firſt and generall diſtinlion of mas. 


two partsare in ſuch ſort coupled together, hane ſuchneed the 
one of the other to performe their funftions, Alterins fc alrera 
poſcit opem res,ch conturat amice: So one thing doth acky the ſellow- 
ſhip and belpe of another : and doth as it were friendly commure 1t; and 
doe ſo with all their complaints embrace cach other, thar they 
neither can continue together without wars, nor ſeparate them- 
ſelaes without griefe and torment ; and as holding the Wolfe 
bythe cares, each may ſayto other, / can neither line with thee nor 
without thee, Nec tecuns nec ſine te. 

Bur againe, foraſmuch as there are in this ſoule two parts 
very diffrent, the high, pure, intelleAual!, and dinine, where- 
in the beaſt hath no part, and the baſe, ſenſiriue, and brutiſh, 
which hath bodie and matter, and is as an indifferent meane 


' betwixt the intelleQuall part and body ; a man may by adi- 


ſtinRion more moralland politicke, note three parts and de- 
grees in man : The Spirit, the Soxle, the Fleſh : where the Sps- 
rit, and Fleſ5, hold the place of the two extremes, as heauen 
and earth; the Soule the middle region, where are ingendred 
the Metheors, tumults and tempeſts. The Spirsr the higheſt 
and moſt heroicalt part, a diminutiue, a ſparke, an image, and 
dew of the Divinitie, is in man as a King in his Commons 
weale, it breatheth nothing but good, and heauen to which it 
tendeth ; the Fleſs contrariwiſe as the dregs of a people be- 
ſotted and common finke of man, tendeth alwaies to the mat- 
ter and tothe earth ; the Sowle in the middle, as the principall 
of the people betwixtthe beſt and the worſt, good and cuill, 
is continually* ſollicited by the ſpirit and the fleſh, and accor- 
ding vnto that part towards which it applicth ir ſelfe, it is ci 
ther ſpiritiall and good, or carnall and cuill. Heere are lod- 
ged all thoſe naturall affeftions, which are neither vertuous 
nor vicious as the loue of our parents and friends, feare of 
ſhame, compaſſion towards the afflied, defire of good reputa- 
tion. 

This diſtin&tion will helpe much ro the knowledge of 
man, and to diſcerne his ations, that he miſtake not himſclfe 
as it is the manner todoe, iudging by the barke and outward 
appearance, thinking that to be of the Spirit which is of the 
Soule, nay of the fleſh ; attriburing vnto vertue that which 
isdue vnto nature, nay vnto vice. How many good and —_ 
| cellent 
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- The firft and generdll diſtinelion of may. 13 
cetlent ations have beene produced by paſſion, or at leaſt by a 
naturall inclination, Ur ſerviant gemo, & ſno —_—_— animo 
That they may ſerne their humonr, and ſatisfie their pleaſure ? 


> CHaPe., III. 
Of the body, and firſt of all the parts thereof, 
7 and their places, 


T7 body of man conſiſteth of a number of parts inward and I 
outward, whichare all for the moſt part round and orbicu. The divien of 
lar, or comming neere ynto that figure, the body, 

The inward areoftwo ſorts : the one in number and quan- 2 
titic ſpread thorow the whole body, as the bones, which are /Mv1d and 
as the baſes and vpholding pillers of the whole building, aud ©7* 
within them for their nouriſhment the -merrow ; the muſcles 
for motion and ſtrength ; the veines 1fſuing from the liver as 
chanels of the fir(t arid naturall bloud ; the arteries comming 
from the heart as conduits of the fecond bloud more {ſubtill 
and vitall. Theſe two mounting higher then the /iver and 
the heart their orfginall ſources, are more ſtrait then thoſe 
that goe downewards, to the end they ſhould helpe ro mount 
the bloud ; for that narrowneſſe more ſtrairned, fernes to raiſe 
the hamonrs, the ſinewes proceeding by couples, as inſtruments 
of ſenſe, motion, and ſtrengrh of body, and conduits of the ani- 
mall ſpirits, whereof ſome are ſoft, of which there are ſenen 
paires which ſerue the ſenſes of the head, S:ght, Hearing, Tafte, # 
Speech, the other are hard, whereof there arethirtie couples,pro- 
ceeding from the reines of the backe to the muſcles ; The 7wn- 
drels, Ligaments, Griftles ; The fourth Humonrs, Blond, Choler, 
which workerh, prouoketh, penetrateth, hindreth obſtruQons, 
cafteth forth the excrements, bringeth cheerefullneſſe ; Melan- 
choly, which prouoketh an appetire to euery thing, moderateth 
ſudden motions; Fleame, which ſweetneth the force of the two 
Cholers, and all other heats ; The Spirits which are as it were 
the fumigations that ariſe from the naturall heat and radicall hu- 
mour, and they are in three degrees of excellency, the Natarall, 
Vital, eAnimall; The Fat whichis the thickeſt and groffeſt part 


of bloud. 
The 


SI. 
Smrvular. 


Fours regions of 
tabs 


uv 


Ofthe body, and firſt of all the parts. * = 


The other arc ſingular (faue the kidneys and' ſtones, which 
are double) and aſhigned to a certaine place. Now thereare 
foure places or regions, as degrees of the body, ſhops of na- 
ture, where ſhee exerciſeth her faculties and powers. The 
firſt and loweſt is for generation, in which are the priuy parts 
ſcruing thereunto. The ſecond neere vnto that, in which are 
the intralls, v5/zers, thatis to ſay, the fowacke, yeelding more 
to theleft (ide, round, ſtrairer in the bottome than at top, Ha- 
uing two orifices or mouthes, the one aboue to receine, the 
other beneath, which anſwereth the bowels, to caſt forth and 
diſcharge it ſelfe. It re ceiucth, garherethrogether, minglerb, 
concoeth the viduals and turnes them into CEyle, that is 
eo ſay, akinde of white See fit for the, nouriſhment of the bo- 
dy, which is likewiſe wrought within the TMeſeraique veines 
by which it paſſerh vnto the Liuer. The Z4wer hot and moiſt 
inclining towards the right ſide, the tore houſe of: bloud , 
thechicte or rather fountaine of the veines, the ſeat of the na- 
tural{ nouriſhing faculty, or vegetative ſoule , made and in- 
gendered of the bloud of that Chy/e, which it draweth from 
the CMeſrraique veines, and recciueth into it lap by the vens 
porta, which entreth into che concauitics hereok, and after-= 
wards is ſent and diſtributed thorow the whole body by the 
helpe of the great vena cava, which ariſeth frm the bunch 
and branches thereof, which are in great number as the ri. 


 uers ofa fountaine. The Splene towards the left fide, which 


recciucth the — and excrements of the Liver : The 
Reines,the Entrabtes, which though they are all in one, yet are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſix differences and names , cqualling ſcuen 
timesthe lengch of a man, as the length of a man is equalled 
by ſeuen foot. Intheſetwo firlt parts or degrees which ſome 
take ro be but one (although thereare two faculties very dif- 
ferent, the one generatiue for the continuance of rhe kinde, 
the other nutritive for cuery particular perſon, and they make 
it to anſwer to the loweſt and clementary part of the world, 
= place of generation and ents the concupilcible 
oule. 

The third degree compared to the «/£therien region, ſe. 
parated from the former by the Diaphragma or Miavife, and 
fixom that abouc by the narrowneſle of the throat ; in which 

is 
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thereof, and their places. 15 
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isthe iraſcible ſoule, and the peRorall parts Precordia, that is 
toſay, the Heart, very hot, placed about the fit rib, hauing 
his point vnder the left pap or dng, the orginall fountaine of 
eArteries, which are alwaics moucd and cauſe the Pulſe to 


7 bear, by whichas by channels it ſendeth and diſtributeth tho- 
3 row the whole body the vitall bloud which it hath concoRed, 
and by itthe ſpirit and vertuc vitall, The La»gs, of ſubſtance 
very ſoft and ſpongeous; ſupple to draw to and-inforce forth 
like a paire of bellowes, inſtruments both of reſpiration where- 
by the hearr is refreſhed, drawing vnto it the bloud, the ſpirits, 
the aire, and disburthening it ſelfe of thoſe fumes and excre» 
ments which oppreſſe it,and of the voice by meane of the rough 


Arterie. . 
region, is the head, which containeth the Braine, cold and 


The fourth and higheſt, which anſwereth to the celc ſtiall 4 


ſpongeous, wrapped within two skinnes, the one more hard 


andthicke, which toucheth the braine-pan, Dare water; the 


| other more eafie and thin, which includeth the Braine, Pi 
, # _ warerr fromitdoifſucandare derived the Sinewes and marrow 
-— TY that deſcendeth and falleth downe into the reines of the backe. 
» 3 This Braine is the ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule, rhe ſourle of 
x ſenſe and motion, and of the moſt noble animall ſpirits, com- 
4 poſed of the vitall, which being raiſed from the heart by the 
> 3 -Arteriervntothe braingare concotted andreconcoRted, elabora- 
« || recdand made ſubtile by the helpe of rhe multiplicity of ſmail 
e 3 Arteries, as fillets diverſly wouen and interlaced by many 
nf turnings and windings, like a labyrinth or double net, Rete 
4 wirabile ; within which this virall ſpirit being retained and fo- 
- {| Ffourning, oftentimes paſſing and repaſling, is refined and per- | 
'4 4 fected, and becomes a creature, ſpirituall in an-cxellent de- 
; pgree. 
- | The outward and- vifible parts, if they bee ſingle, are in 1 
1 ' the middle; asthe Noſe, which ſerueth for reſpiration, ſinell, * ——_ 
le 7 and the comfortrofthe braine; and the disburthening there- _—_ 
3 of, in ſuch fort that by it the aire entereth and ifſuerh- both 
= YZ downe into the lungs and'vp into the braines. The Monch, 
4 } Which ſeruethto eat and toſpeake, and therefore hath many 
ch FF parts ſeruiceable thereunto ; without, the lips ; within, the 


tongue, ſoft and very ſubtill, which iudgeth of ſanors ; ; 


4 : 
Doable and 4” 
qual. 


I 
Peculiar pro» 
periies an the 


body of man. 
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16 oOf the ſingular propertiesof the body of man, 
Teeth, which bruiſe and grinde the viAtuals ;the Navel, the two 
{inkes or wales tocaſe and disburden the body. EC 
If they be double andalike; they are all collaterals and equall, 
as the two eyes, planted in the higheſt ftage-as centinells, com- 
poſed of many and diners parts; three hwnoonrs, ſeuen twwicler, 
ſeuen muſcles, diacrs colours, of many faſhions and much art. 
Theſcarc the firſt and moſt noble ourwardparts-of the body, in 
beautie, ivrilitie, mbbilitic, aRinitic, pea 1m the ation of loue 
«c W+14cigwiiy, they are totheviſage that, which the viſage is to 
the body, they are the face ofthe face : and becauſe they are ten- 
der, delicate and precious, they are fenced and rampaired on all 
parts with :kins, lids, browes, haire. The earer1n the 1elfe-fame 
height that thecics are, as the ſcouts of the body, Portersofthe 
ſpitir, the Receiuersand Tudgers of ourids whith:alwaits aſ- 
cend ; rhey have their entrance oblique and crooked,-tqthecnd 
theaire and the ſound ſhould not enter at once;whereby the ſenſe 
of hearing might be hindred and iudgethe worſe. - The «mes 


and bands, the worke-maſters of all things and vniuerſall inſtru- 
'ments- The legs and: fete, the props and'pillars of the-whole 


} 


building. 
CnaP. ITIL. 
Of the Aninkpinimoabe of the body of man. 
= body of man hath many ngndaricies, and ſome pe - 


culiar and proper. ynto themſclues , not- common with 
other crexrures. The firſt and principall are ſpeech. vpright 
ſtature, the formevr Feature, the port or catiage, whereof the 
wiſe , yee the 'Stoicks theunſclues. made fucb account ,"thar 
they were wont to ſay, That it was better to bee a foole in a 
humane ſhape, than wiſe inthe forme of a beaft. The hand 
is afmuracle (that of the Ape is notto be tearmed a hand) His 
naturall nakednefle, laughter, crying.- The Sexe of tickling, 
'Hhaire on the lower lid of the eye, a viſible navell, the point of 
the heart on thelefr fide. The toes of thefeet not folong as 
the fingers of the hand. .Bleeding at nofe, a ſtrange: thing , 
conſidering that hee carrieth his head vpright , and a beaſt 
downwards. To bluſh for ſhame, wax pale for feare. Tobean 
ambidexter ; 
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ambidexter; diſpoſrdat all rimes tothe ſports of Fzxas, Not 


16 moue the cares, which -bewraierh in beaſt3the inward afs * 


ſeRiops, but man doth fuſficiently make they knowne,, by 
his bluſhing - paleneſle, tnotion of the eyes, andnoſe. 

The other ay 0 likewiſe peculiar vnto man , but 
not wholly but by way of .excellency ;' for they afe alſo in 


2 


Peculiar pro- 
periies by way 


beaſts, but inalefle degree, thatisro ſuy, mattirade of mul- ;4excelency. 


cles and beire in the head. The pliantfacilitie of the body 
and the parts thercof toall morionand every ſenſe; The ele 
uarion of the breaſts. The great abundance of the braine. 
The greatnefle of the bladder. The forme of the foot long 
forward , ſhort backward. The quantity and pure ſqbrility 
ofthe bloud, The mobiliry and agilitie ofthe tongue.” The 
multitude and variety ofdreames ; inſotmueh thathefeemerh 
the only dreamer. Sneeſing. And tobe ſhort, the rmany mo. 
tions of the eyes, the nolc, thelips. 

There are alſo habits properandipeeuliar , bat different; 
ſomeare geſtures, mgrions, and artificial and | 
renances 3 others-are ſo andnatural, thattheychat 
haue thetn neither feele thei nor know themin themſelnes; 
as to goe Rooping rburallhave that which not {0 
much from reaſon , #54 pure; naturaltand ready impulſion, 
that is, to put forth a mans hands before him when he falfett, 
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6 goods of thebody-are Heakh, Beanty, Cheerefulnes, 


3 
affected Coun- Divers beb 
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I 
Strength, Vigor:, a prompt readineſſe and dif ofirlen ; The proiſe of 
bur of all theſe: Health ior fiſt, and palleth lhe tett, 2th | 


Health is the molt beanrifull and r1ch preſent that Nature can 
beſtow vpon vs, and about all other tbings tobe preferred, 
not only Science , Nobilicie , Riches, but Wiſdom it ſelfe , 
which the aoftereſt among the wiſedoe affine, It is the 
only thing that deferverh our whole implo , yea our life 
it ſelfe toattaine vnto ir; for without it life i$n0 life, but a 
death, vertueand wiſdome grow weake and Faint. What 
comfort can all the wiſdome of the world bring to the grea- 
teſt man that is,if he be thorowly ſtricken with an Apoplexie? 

' C Doubtleſſe 
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Doubtleſſe there is nothing tobe preferred before this bodi+ 
ly health, bur Hoeſtie which is the health of the Soule. Now 
it is common vatqvs withbeaſts, yea many times itis grea. 
ter and farre more excellent in them then in vs: and notwith- 
ſtauding ir be a gift of nature, ga#deant bene nati, y 
He that u gently borne may well rezoyce, 
To bane by nature what he would by choiſe : 
giucn inthe firſt formation, yet that which afterward follow- 
ech, The milke, Good gouernment , which confiſteth in fo- 
briety and moderate exerciſes, lightneſſe of heart , and a con- 
tinuall auoidance of all paſſions, doe preſcrue it much. Griefe 
and ſicknefſcare the contrariesvnto ir, which are the greateſt, 
ifnot the only enjils that follow man,whercof we ſhall ſpeake 
hereafter, But inthe preſeruation bereof, beaſts likewiſe fim- 
ply following nature, which hathgiucn them health , doe far 
exceed men, they oftentimes forgettingthemſelues , thongh 
after wards they pay dearly far it. | | 
Next followeth Beautie, a good of great account in the ſo. 
ciety. of men. Ir is the firſt, meane of reconciling or vniting 
oneto another , and it is very likely rhat the firſt diſtintion 
that hath becne of one man from another ,; and the firlt con- 
ſideration that giueth preheminence to, one aboueanother, 
hath beene the aduantage of beautie., his likewiſe a porver- 
full quality,there is none that ſurmounterh it in credit,or that 
hath ſogreat a part in the ſocicty'of men ; for there is none 
ſo barbarous , none ſo reſolute, that hath not beene beaten by 
it. It preſerueth it ſelfe vnto the view, it ſeduceth and preo- 
cupateth the iudgement , it makes deepe impreſſions, and 
preſſcth a man with great authority ; and therefore Socr ares 
called ita ſhort tyranny, and Platethe priuitedge of Nature: 
for it ſcemerhthat he that carieth in his countenance the fa- 
aours of Nature imprinted in a rare and excellent beanty, 
hath a kinde of lawfull power ouer vs, and that wee turning 
our cycs towards hum, he likewiſe turneth our affeions, a 
enthralleth them in defpight of our fſelues. .«Ariftorle faith 
that it appertaineth to thoſe that are beautifull ro command; 


that they are venerable next rothe Gods themſclues ; thar 


there are none, but ſuch as are blinde ; but are touched wirh 
it. Cyr, Alexander , Ceſar, three great Commanders, haue 
made 


Ke ee tant.) 
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madogrear vſc theyeof in their greateſt affaires, yea Scop#o, 


the beſt of them all. .Fawe and Good arc necre neighboms, 


and are cxprefied by the fclfe fame words bothin Greeke and 
in the Scriptures. Many -great-Philoſophers/ have  artat- 
ned totheir wiſdome; by theaffiſtanice of their'beanties it's 
likewiſe conſiderable and much required in beaſts them- 
{clues, | | 

There are-in Beautie divers things to be conſidered: That — q » 
of men is properly the forme and feature of the body ; as for The difinftien 
other beauties, 'they belong vnto women; There are two 9 Feaute. 
ſorts ofdexuties, the one ſetied which moueth not at all, and h 
it conſiſtethin the due proportion and colour of the mem» 
bers, a body that is not ſwolne or puffed vp , wherein the {t- 
newes and veines appeare not from far , nor the bones preſſe 
notthe skin, but full of blondand fpirir, and in good ſtate, 
hauing the muſcles eleuated, rhe skijn ſaxooth, rhe colour ver- 
million : the other moucable, which is called'a good grace, 
and is the truc gniding or cariage of the motion of the mem- 
bers, and aboucall, the eyes, The former beauty ofir (elfe is 
as it were tcad,, thisaRtive and full of life. There are*beat- 
tics thatare rude,: fierce, fowre:; athers that 'are veer, yea 
though they be fading. : 1-41 nn 1 7 le 10s, 2 

Beauty is properly to be conſidered in the viſage. There 
is nothing more beautifall in man than his ſoule ; and in the 
body of man than his viſage,, which is as it were the ſole 
abrcuiated, that is,the patterne and image ofthe ſonle;that is, 
her Eſcuchion with many quarters repreſenting the colle» 
Ction of all het titles of honour , \planted and placed in the 
gate and forefront , tothe end that men may know that here 
is her abode and her palace. By:the countenance it is that 
we know the perſon of a man; and therefore Art which tmi- 
tateth Natare, takes no careto repreſent the perſon ofa'man, 
but only to pairit or carve the viſages | 

There are many ſpeciall fingularities in the viſage of man, 
which are not in beaſts, ('for to ſay the trathithey have no yi- 5euen I 
ſage ) nor in the reſt of the body of manz Asthe riamber 2rid cies as wijage 
diuerſitie of the parts and fatmes of them ,' in beaſt#thete is o/ 
neither chin, nor cheekes,nor forchead, mnck leffe&aty forme I 
er faſhion of them. Variety of colours, as in the eye onely 2 
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there is blacke, white, -greane, blew, red; cryſaline. Propor- 
, tion, for the ſenſes arc there double; aniwering the one to the 
other, and in ſuch a manner , that rhe efſe ofthe cye is 
he greatneſi: of rhe moorh., the largencilc of the forehead, 
aofe , rhe lengeti vt the nofe eharof rhe chin 
andlips;: An admirable diuerlice of countenances, and lach, 
that there are hardly found two faces in all reſpets like one 
anather :thisisa chicte point of workemanſhap; which in n9 
other thing can be found. This varicty is very profitable, 


 *, yea necefſarit for humme ſocietie; firit ro know one anorher, 


for infinite cuils , yeathe diſfipation of hamme kinde worſt 
needs follow , if a man ſhould miſtake himſelfe by the ſem- 
blance and fimilitude of diners viſages , yea it would be a 
coalutton worſe than that of Babel A man would take his 
daughter for his iter, for a ftranger, his enemy for hisfriend. 
1 cur faces were all alike, we ſhould not diſcerne a man From 


 abealt;andifthey werenotall nike one another , we could 


not know how todiſecrnea man from a man. Beſides, it was 
an excellent Artof Natnec to place in this part ſome ſeeret 
that \mzig hs; gite conteriement [to /ohe?another thorow the 
whole ward: - far by.reaſan ofthiisearietie of faces, there is 
not a perſon that in ſome part 1s not beantifalſ. The dygnity 
and hogeur of it round figure ,: forme vpright and eleuated 
on high, naked and vnconcred withour haire, feathers, ſcales, 
3840 other exeatures, looking vpynto heaven. Grace , ſweet. 
(lc; a pleaſant and decent comdinee, euen to thegiuing vp 

of a mans Sewle, and chexmmhing of bis will , as hathbeene 
ſhewed before. Tobe briefe,;the viſage is the throne 6f beau- 
tie and louc;the feat of laughtcrand kiſfiog, rwo things very 
proper andagrecablevntoman , the truc and moſt ſignihcant 
ymbales of 8mutic and good difcrerwn. - Finally, it is' apt for 
all alterations, to declare the imward mctions and paſſions of 
the foule,, as loy, Heauinefſe ; Love, Hatred, Ennie, Malice, 
Shame, Choler, Icalonufic, and fo forth,.. It is as the hand of a 
diall which notcth the houres and moments of time ,'the 
wheeles and motions themſclues being hid within, . And 
as. the-aire-which :reccinerh- all the, coloures' and chinges 
the tim, heweth what the' weather is , ſo ſeich one! 
the aire of > mans countenance. Corpus animwm' terir 5 
| detegit, 
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Of the goods of the body : Health, Brantie, cc. 2 
detogit, in ſacee legitwy homo. T he Body coneverh, awd Aiſcont- 
reth the ſoule, and man t knowne exen by bufaco, 


The beautie of the face confilterh ina large , ſquare, well 
extended and cicerc front, cye-browes weil ranged, thinand 


colcur, | lcauc it doubztull, the noſe leane, the mouth little, 
thelips coraline ; the chinn ſhort and dimpled ,the cheekes 
ſomewhat riſing, and inthe middle the pleaſant gelafn , the 
carcs round and well compact , the whole countenance wwitiy 
a lively tinure white and vermilion. Neucrthelefle , this 
deſcription of Beauty is not generally recciued ; the ypinions 
of Beauty are different according'to the dinerfitic of nations; 
With the Indians the greateſt Beantie conſiiteth in thar 
which we account the greateſt deforminie, that is, inatawny 
colour, thickeand {wollen lips , a flat and karge noſe, teeth 
ſported with blacke or red, greatcarcs and hanging , alirtke 
lqw torchead, dugs great and pendent, tothe end they may 
glue their |jttic-ones ſycke ouer their ſhoulders: and to at+ 
raine to this forme of beauty, they vſe all manner ofArt. But 
not to wandcr fo farre , in Spame thechiefeſtbemuie is leanc 
and neatly compt; in /ratie far , corpulent and foltd : the ſofr, 
and delicate, and flattering pleaſe the one ; the ſtrong , vigo- 
rous, ficree, and commanding, the other. 

The Beantic of the Bodic, eipecially the viſage, ſhould in 


( which is aqualitie and rule of opinions and indgements, 
with acertaine (tedfaſtneſſe and conſtancie ) for there is no- 
thing that hath atruer reſemblance, than the conformitic arid 
relation of the body to the ſpirit : and when this isnor,, we 
inuſt needs thinke, that there 1s ſomeaccident thar bath in- 
terrupted the ordinary courſe , as it comes to paſſe, and we 
often times ſee it : for the milke of the Nurſe, the firſt inftito- 
tion , conuerſation, bring great alterations ro- the original 
nature of the ſonle , whether ingaod or evil. Socrates con- 
fled that the deformitie of his bodie did iuſtly accuſe the 
naturall deformitie of hisſoule, burthat by induſtrie and in» 
Ritution he had correted that of the ſoute. This ' out- 
ward countenance is a weake and dangerons ſuertic,but they 
that bely their owne phyGognomic,arerather tobe patiſhet 
' C 3 than 
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{ubtile, the eye well diuided, cheercfull, ſparkling : as for the 7 6+ /ace, 
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23 Of the veſtments of the Body, 


than others, becauſe they falſitic and betray that good pro, 
miſc that Nature bath plantedin their front, and decciue the 
world. 


Cuar. VI. 
Of the veſt ments of the Boay. 
_—_ is great likeltbood that rhe cuſtome or faſhion of 


going naked, as yet continued in a great part of the 
world, was the firſtand originall amongſt men, and that of 
couering and adorning the bodie with garments was artifici- 
all, and inuented to helpeand enlarge Nature, as they which 
by artificiall light goc about to increaſe the light ofthe day : 
for Nature hauing ſufficiently prouided for all other crea- 
tures a coucring, it is not to be belecued , that ſhe hath hand. 
led man worſe than the reſt, and left him onely indigent , and 
in ſuch a fate that he could not helpe himſelfe withour for. 
ren {uccours , and therefore thoſe reproches that arc made 
againlt Natureasa ſtepmother, are vniuſt. If men frem the 
beginning had beene clothed, it is nor likely that they would 
euer haue diſrobed themſclucs and gone naked , both in re- 
gardof their health, which could not but be much offended 
with that change, and ſhameit ſelfe : and neucrtheleſſe, it is 
done andobſerued amongit many nations.” Neither can it be 
alleged that wecloathe our ſ{clues either to couer our naked- 
neſlc or priuy parts, or to defend ys againſt cold ( for theſe 
are the cwp reaſons pretended;for againſt heate there is no ap 
pearanceofreafon ) becauſe Nature hath not taught vs, that 
there. 1sany thing inonr nakedneffe that we ſhould be aſha- 
.medoft: it is wethat by our owne fault and fall hauetold it 
our ſclues; Dus indicavit t1hs quod nudus eſſes ifs quod ex lig. 
wo qued praceperam tibi ne comederes comediſti? Who told thee 
that thou waſti naked,vnteſſe thou haſt eaten of the tree,wkereof [ 
commanded thee that thow ſhouldeſt not eate * And Nature hath 
already ſufficiently hid them , put them farre from our eyes, 


. and couerd them. And therefore it is Icfſe needfull to co- 


uzr thoſe parts only, as ſome (oe in thoſe countries where 
they goeall naked , and ordinarily are not couered : for why 


ſhould he that is the Lord of all other creatures, not daring to 


ſhew 
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ſhew himſelfe naked vntothe world, hide himſelfe vnder the 


{poiles ofi another, nay-adcrne' himtele Þ As for cold , and 
other particular and locall neceſſirics , we know that ynder 
the ſelte ſame aire , the ſelfe ſame heauen, one goes naked, an- 
other apparelled; and we haue all the moſt.delicate part vn- 
coacred : and rherefore a wandring pcerton beingasked, How 
hecould goe ſo naked in Winter, anſwered, that our faces are 
alwayes naked , and he wasall face : Yea many great perſo- 
nages haue cucr gone with their heads vncouered ,' Maſt» 
mila, Ceſar , Hannibal, Seuerns :and many nations there are, 
which goe to the warres and fight allnaked : and the counſel 
that Plato giueth for the continuance of health is, never toco- 
uer cither head or feet. And Yarro faith , that when'ir xwvas 
firſt ordained thar men ſhould vncouer their beads in the 
Yreſence of the gods and of rhe magiſtrate, that it was rather 
3. healths ſake, and to harden themſclues againſt the iniu- 
ries ofthe times, than for reuerence. Laſtly , the invention of 
couers and houſes againſt the iniuries of heauen and men, is 
more ancient, more naturall, more vniuerſall, than of gar. 
ments, and common with many creatures, but an indultri. 
ous ſcarch for vicuall more narurall then either, Of the viſe 
of garments, andaliments hercafter. | 


CaraPe. VII. 
Of the Soule in generall, 


Lib,3.c-43- 


—_ heere' a matter of all others moſt difficult, handled 71, Preface 


and diſcourſed by the wiſeſt of all Nations, eſpecially 
Egyptians, Greeks, Arabiansand Latines:by our latter Writers 
more ſhollowly as all other Philoſophy, but withgreat diuer- 
litie of opinions,according to the dinerſitic of Nations, Reli- 
gions, Profeſſions, without any certaine accord or reſolution 
The generall knowledge and diſcourſe thereof may be refer- 
red to theſe ten points : The definition, Efſence or Nature, 
Faculties and Actions , Vnitie or Pluralitie, Source, Entrance 
into the bodie, Reſidence therein, Seat, Sufficiencie to exer- 
Ciſc her fun ons, the End and Separation from the body. 


| Tr is firſt very hard to define, or truly to ſay what the ſoule ;,, ys 
is, as generally all other formes , becauſethey are things rela- very diffculs, 
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re which ſadſiſhhot in theovſclavs, bur arepartrofa whole 
and this-is the reaſon why there is tuchand to grear diuerſitie 
of definitions of them , whereof there is not any receined 
without contradiction. e-Lr5otle bath canfuted twelve thac 
were before him, and could bardly make good his owne. 

lr iscafietolay whatitisnor.;- Tharitis not Fire, Aire; 


Eaſe tony wha! Hater;Nog the temperature of the Foure Elements, or qual: - 


I # Obs 


3 
Hard toſay 


what it u. 


ties, or humors, which is alwaycs changeable, without which 
a' creature isand liues; and bulides that , this isan accident, 
the Soxlea ſubſtance. Againe, Metals and things inanimare 
haue likewiſe a temperature of the foure Elements and firſt 
qualities, Neither is it bloud, (tor thereare many things ani- 
mate and living without bloud;and many creatures dic with. 
out the ſhedding of adrop of bloud. ) Nor the beginning and 
cauſe of motion: ( for diners things inanimate moue, as the 
adamant moues the tron,amber or ict ſtraw ; medicines and 
roots of trees being cut and dricd, draw and mou. ) Neither 
15 it the ac, orlife, or Exergie,or perteFtion, (for that word 
E utelechrats diverſly rakenand interpreted) of a liming body: 
for all thisis but the effec or ation of the Sowle , and not the 


Sowle it ſelfe , as to liue, to ſee, to vnderſtand is the ation of 


the Sowle. And it would likewiſe follow, that the Sow/e ſhould 
be an accident, not a ſubſtance, and could not ſubſ{iſt without 
that body whereof it is the at and perfeRion , no more than 
the couer of an houſe may be without the houſe, anda rela- 
tiue without his correlatiue. To be briefc, it is to ſay what the 
toule dothand is ta another, rot what it 1s in it felfe. 

But toſay what the Soul is, 1s very dithcult : Aman may 
Gmply fay that it is an efſentiall quickning forme, which gj- 
ueth to the plantthe vegetatiue or growing life ; ro a beaſt a 
ſenſible life , which comprehendeth the vegetatiue ; to a man 
an intelleuall life, which comprebendeth the other two , as 
in number the greater containes thelefle, and in Hgures the 
Pentagone comaines the Terragome,and this the T rapone. IT call 
it the intelleRuall ſoule rather than the reaſonable, which is 
comprehended in the intelleRiue as tbe lefſe 1n the great : for 
the reaſonable in ſome ſenfe and meaſure , according to the 
epinion of the greateſt Philoſophers and experience it ſelfe, 
is likewiſe in boaſts, but not the intelleQiue, as being >a 
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high. Sicet equms of mulus in quibus nov eff intelle Tus: Like 4 
horſe and mule in whom there 1 no underitanding. The Soute 
then is notthe beginning or ſource, that word doth properly 


bclong to the foueraigne firlt author , but an inward cauſe of 


life, motion, ſenſe, vaderſtanding. It moneth the body, and 
it ſelfe is not moued;as contrarily,the body is moued ind mo- 
ucth nor at all : ir moueth | ſay the body , and not it ſelfe, for 
aothing but God moueth it ſelfe ; and whatſocuer moucth it 
ſelfe is eternall and Lord of it ſelfe : and inthat it moueth the 
body, it hath it not of it ſelfe, but from an.higher cauſe. 
Concerrfing the nature and eflence of the Sowle, I meane a 
humane Sow/e ( for the Soxle of a beaſt is without all doubt 
corporalk materiall, bred and borne with the matter , and 
with it corruptible) there is a queſtion of greater importance 
than it ſecuncth : for ſome aſfrme it to be corporall, ſome in- 
corporall : and this is very agreeable to reaſon , if a man bee 
not opinatiue, That it is corporall, ſee what the grounds are; 
Spirits and Denils , goodand ill , whichare wholly ſeparated 
trom all matter are corporall , according to the opinion of all 
Philoſophers and our greatelt Diuines , Tertulian,Origen, S. 
Baſil, Gregory, Auguitine, Damaſcene; how much more the 
Sovule of man , which hath ſocicty and is vnited to a matret ? 
Their reſolution is, that whatfocuer is, created, being compa- 
red ynto God, is groſle, corporall, materiall, and only God is 
incorporall ; that euery ſpirit is a body and hatha bodily na- 
rure. Next vnto authority almoſt vniuerſall the reaſon 1s ir- 
refragable. Whatſoever 1s included in this finite werld is ft. 
nite, limited both in vertue and ſubſtance , bounded with a 
ſuperficies, incloſed and circumſcribed in aplace, which arc 
the true and naturall conditions of a bodie : for there 1s no- 
thing but a body which hath a ſuperficiall part , and is bar- 
red and faſtened iv a place. God onely is wholly infinite, in- 
corporall ; the ordinary diſtinRions, circumſcriptive , defins- 
ve, effeflive, are but verball, and in gothing either helpe or 
hurt the cauſe : for it alivayes ſtands good that ſpiritsare in 
ſuch ſort in a place, that at the ſclfe ſame rime that they are 
in a place they caynot bee elſewhere ; and they are not in a 
place either infinite, or very great , or. very lirtle, bur equall 
to their limited and finited ſubſtance and ſuperficies.- And if 
IT 
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it were not ſo ſpirits could nat change their place , nor aſcend 
or de/cend , as the Scripture affirmeth that they doe: and (o 
they ſhould be immoueable , indiuiſible , indifferently in all. 
Now if they appcare that they change their place, the change 
conuiteth that they are moucable , dinifible, tubiet vnro 
time and to the ſuccellion thereof, required in the motionand 
paſſage from one place toanother, which are all the quali- 
tics of a bodie. But becauſe many ſimple men vnder this 
word corporall , do imagine viſible, palpable , and thinke not 
that the pure aire,or fire witt.out the flame or coale arc bodies, 
taue therefore likewiſe affirmed , That (pirits both ſeparated 
and humane are not corperall , as in truth chey arc not in thar 
ſenſe : for they are of an inniſible ſubllance , whether airic, 
as the greateſt part of Philoſophers and Diuines affirme; or 
celeſtiall,as ſome Hebrewes and eArabiques ceach , calling by 
the ſelfe fame name both the heauen and the ſpirit an eſſence 


proper to immortalitie;or whether (it chey will haue it ſo) of 


a ſubſtance more ſubtile and delicate,yet they arc alwaics-cor- 
porall, ſince limited by place, moucable, ſubizA to motion 
and to times. Finally, if they were not corporall, they ſhould 
not be paſſible and capable of ſuffering as theyare ; the hu- 
mane receiueth from his bodie pleaſure and diſpleaſure , ſor- 
row and delight in his turne, as the bodie trom the ſpirit 
and his paſlions many good qualities , many bad , vertues, 
vices, affeRions, which are all accidents: and all as well the 
ipirits ſeparated and D;uills, as humane , are ſubietito 
puniſhmenr and torments. Thcy are thercfore corporal': for 
there 1s nothrag paſlible , that is not corporall,and it is onely 
proper vnto bodies to be ſubieRro accidents. 

Now the Soxle hath a great number of vertuesand faculties, 
as many almoſt as the body hath members : There are ſome 
in plants, more in beaſts, moſt in man , to know, to liuc, to 
feele, tomoue, rodeſire, to allure, to afſemble , ro retaine, to 
concoR, to digeſt, tonpuriſh, togrow, to rciec, to ſec, to 
heare, to:tafte, td ſmell, to ſpeake, to breathe, to ingender, to 
thinke, toreaſon, to contemplate , tocontent,difſent ,'to re- 
member, iudge; all which are no parts of the Sowle : for ſo it 
ſhould be dimſible , and ſhould conſiſt vpon accidents, but 

\they are her naturall qualities. The ations come after and 


fol- 
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follow the faculties,and ſo there arethree degrees, according 
to the dotrine of Great S. Denufollowed of all, that is, we 
muſt conſider in ſpirituall creatures three things; Eſſence, Fa- 
cultie, Operation: By the latter, which is che aftion, we know 
the facultie , and by it the eſſence. The ations may be hin- 
dred and wholly ceaſe withour any pretudice art all vnto the 
ſoule, and her faculties, as the Sc5ence and facultic of Pain- 
ting remaineth entire inthe Painter, although his hands bee 
bound, and fo bee made vnable to paint : Bur if the faculties 
themſclues periſh , the Sowle muſt needs be gone, no other- 
wiſe then Fire is no longer fire hawing loſt the tacultie of 
warming. 


ThectiTence and nature of the Soxle being after aſort ex- The vnitic of 
plicated , one ofthe buſielt queſtions that betongeth vato the the ſaute. 


Sovle oftcreth it ſelfe to our conlideration , that is, whether 
there be ina creature, eſpecially in man, one {oule or many ? 
Touching which point there are divers opinions, but may 
be reduced intothree. Some of the Greekes, and almoſt all 
the Arabiques imitating them, haue thought ( not onely in 
euery particular man,but generally in all men) that there was 
but one immorrtall Sow/e. The Egyptians for the molt part 
held an opinion quite contrary, that there was a pluralitie of 
ſoules in eucry creature, all divers and diſtin, two in cucry 
bealt,and three in man;two mortall,the vegetatiue & ſenſible, 
and the third intelletiue, immortall. The third opinion as 
the meane betwixt the two former, and molt followed, be- 
ing held by many of all nations is, that there is but one Soule 
ia enery creature, notmore, In cuery of theſe opinions there 
is fume dirhiculty. 1 leaue the firſt, as beingalready ſufficient- 
ly confuted and reieed. The plurality of ſoules in cuery 
creature and man, on the one {ide ſeemeth very ſtrange and 
abſurd in Philoſophic, for that were to giue man: formes to 
oneand the ſame thing, andto ſay that there are many ſub- 
ſtances and ſubieRs in one, two beaſts in one, three men in 
one; on the other ſide it gyuethcredit and helpeth much our 
beleefe rouching the immortality of the intelleAuall Sow; 
for there being three ſoules, there can follow no inconueni- 
ence, that two of them ſhould die, and the third. continue 
immortall. The vnitie of the Sow/e ſeemeth to relilt the im- 
mortality 
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mortalirie thereof; for how can one and the ſame indiuiſible, 
be ina mortall part and an immorrtall ? as ncuertheleſſe Ari- 
ftotle would haue it. Doubtlefle it ſeemed that of necelitie 
the Soxle mult be cither alrogether morralt, or altogether im- 
mortall, which aretwo yery foule abſurditics. The firſt abo» 
liſherh all religion and ſound Phyloſophy : the ſecond maketh 
beaſts likewiſe immorrall. Neuerthelefſe it ſeemes to bee 
more true that there is but one Sowle in cuery creature, for the 
plurality and dwerſity of faculties, inftrumenrs , ations, 
neither derogateth any thing at all, nor multiplicth in any 
thing this vaitie, no-morethan the diuerlity of rtucrs the vni- 
tie of one ſpring or fountaine , nor the dtuerſitie of eftects 
in the Sunne, to heat, to enlighten , to aelr, to drie, to 
whiten , to make blacke, to dillipate the vniticand ſimpli- 
citie of the Sunne; for ſhould rhey, there would bee a great 
number of ſoules in one man, and Sunnes in one world. Nei- 
ther doth this effentiall vniric of the Sowte any thing hinder 
the immortality of the bumane So»s/e in her cſſence , not- 
withſtanding the vegeratiue and ſenfitiue faculties , which 
are but accidents, dic, thac is to ſay, cannot be exercited with- 
ont the body , the Sewle not hamng a ſubie or 1n{trument 
whereby ro doe i, bat the third intelleuall Sow/e 1salwaycs 
well , becauſe for it there is no neede of the body , though 
whileſt it is within it, it make vſe thereof to excrciſe it ſclte; 
in ſomuchthar if it did returne vnto the body , it were onely 
againe to exerciſe her vegetatiue and ſenſitiuc faculties, as we 
fee in thoſe that are raiſed vato life to live heere below , not 
in thoſe thatare raiſed to liue elſewhere, for ſuch bodtes need 
not toline by the exercite of ſuch faculties: Euen as there 1s 
no want nor decay inthe Sunne , but it conrinueth in it effec 
wholly the ſame , though during a whole eclips it neither 
ſhine nor warme, nor performe his other cfics in thoſe pla- 
ces that are ſabiect to it. 

Hating ſhewed the vnitie oftkeſoule in every ſubicRts let 
vsſee from whence it commcth, add how it entercth intS the 
body. The originall beginning of ſoules is not held to be the 
ſame of all, I meane- of humane ſoules; for rhe vegerariue 
and ſenſitive, of Plants and beaſts, is by the opinion of all, 
altogether material!, and in the feed, for which cauſcir is 
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likewiſe mortall. But concervis Sowhe oh gang there agc 
foare celebrated opinions, According tothe firf}, which is of 
the Srarcks beld by Philo Inderes,, andafterward by. the Adam 
niches, Proſciliant$1, and others, itis transfeered and brought 
forch ws x part or partell;of/'the ſubſtance pt God, who, 42» 
{pirerhirinto the body aljcadpingtocheir beſt adgantage the 
words of Moſes, Imſpinavi wm facteysegus fpiracutuurm wite 1 He 
breathed tn hi; face breatirof life, The ſecond opinion , beld 
by Tertnlian, Apolinarte, the Laciferians, and other Chrilti- 
ans, affirmerh that the Saw/e-proccedeth. and 13 deriyed: from 
the fonkes of our parents:with the feed, ds rheSagis of 2 beat. 
The third opinion, whichis that of the Pyrhagorians and Plo- 
ronsfts held by many Rabbi; and Doftors of the lewes, and 
afterwards by Origen and other Dottors, tracheth that the 
ſoules of men have beene from the beginning all created of 
Got, mide of nothing and reſerucd in brane? afrerivards ts 
beſent into the lower parts, as nerd ſhould require; and thar 
the bodies of men are formed and diſpoſed to recciue then; 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thoughe 
thar the foales of men here below , were eitber well or ill 
handled, and lodged in bodies either ſound or ficke ,  accor- 
ding to that life which they had led aboue in beauen, before 
they were incorporate. And truely the raſter of Wiſdome 
himſelfe,(heweth,that the Soxle,otthe two, was the elder,and 
before the body, rem puer, bonars indole ſortit ws, imma bonuy 
Clem &fſems, corp incomaminarum reperi,” ] way aboy , who by 
lot obtained a good diſpoſition and natyre , yeacurw being good, / 
obtained al/dan vnd:filed bedy., The fourth apition receiued 
and held thropgh all Chriſtendome ts , that they are all crea- 
ted of God,and infuſed'into bodics prepared, in ſuch manner 
thar the creation and infuſion is done at oncand the ſame in- 
{tant,. Thele foure opinions areall afrmatine, but there is a 
fifr much rereined which determineth nothing; and is cov» 
renttoſay, that it is a feerervnknowne vnto. men; of which 


opinion wasS. Auftin, Greg. and otbers , who neuerthelefſe De orig. Epitt. 
thought the rwo latter affirmative opinious morelike to be **+1 57. 

* true thaththe Firmer. _ 6 A 
Let vs now ſee when/ and how the Soxde Entyeth into the | maar rwas be 


bodie, whether altogether' at-one: iaſtant , or ſuccelliuely; 1 ,,. 
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- mceane the humane Seater: for of that of a beaſt there is no 


doubr, ſince it is naturallin the ferd, according to eAriforlr 
(whom moſt doe follow) that is by ſuccellion of times and by 
degrees, as an artificiall forme whicha man nukerh by pic« 
ccs, the one after the other ; che head, afterwards the throar, 
the belly, the legs, infomneh char the vegeratiue and fenſi- 
tive Soule altogether materiall and corporal! , isinthe ſeed, 
and with the deſcent of the parents, which faſhioncth the bo- 
dic in the matrix: and thar done the reaſonable Soxle arriucth 
'from withour. And therefore thcre are neither twornorthrec 
ſoules, neither together nor ſucceſſively , neither isthe vege- 
tative corrupted” by thearriuall of the ſenſitiuc,nor the ſenſi- 
tiue by the arriuall of the intelleAualt; bur it is but one Sow/e 
which is made, finiſhed and perfeed in that time which na- 
rure bath preſcribed, Others are of opinion, tt at the ſoule 
entreth withall her faculties at one inſtant, that is to ſay then, 
when all the bodic is furniſhed with organs, formed, and 
wholly finiſhed, and that yntill then there was no Sow/e, bur 
-only a naturall vertue and Emergie , an efſentiall forme of the 
ſeed, which working by the ſprrits which are in the ſaid ſced, 
with the heat of themarrix and materiall bloud , as with in- 
ftruments, doe forme and. build vp the body , prepare all the 
members, noariſh, moue and increaſe them , which being 
done, this Energie and ſeminall forme vaniſheth and isquitc 
loſt, ſothatthe ſeed ceaſeth ro be ſeed, loſing it forme, by the 
arrinall of another more noble , which is the humane Sewle, 
which cauſerh thae which was ſeed, or an Embryon , that" is, a 
ſubRance withour ſhape, to be no longer ſeed, but aman.. 
The Sowle being entred into the bodie , we are likewiſe to 
know whar kinde of exiſtence therein it hath., and how it 1s 


the Soule in the TRETE relidenr. 'Some-Philofophers not knowing what to ſay, 


bode. 


or how to ſoyue and nite the Sole with rhe bodie, make: * 


to abide and reſide therein, as a Maſter in his houſe, a Pilot in 
his ſhip, aCoach-man in his coach : but this were to deſtroy 
all , for ſo the Sox/e ſhould nor be rhe forme, nor inward and 
eſſentiall' part of a creature, or of aman , it (hould haue no 
need ofthe members of the bodie to abide there nor any fee+ 
ling at all of the contagion of the-body, but 1tſhould bea ſub- 
{tance wholly diſtin& from rhe: bodic, of it-{elfe ſub{iſting, 
whic 
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whichat it pleaſure mighe come and goe , and ſeparate it ſclfe 
from the bedy, without the diſtin&tion and diminution of all 
the fun&ions thereof, which are all abſardities. The Sowle is 
inthe bodie, as the forme in the matter, extended and fpred 


thorowout the bodic, giuing life, motion, ſenſe to all the parts 


-_ 


thereof, and both of them together make but one Hypoff ofir, 
one mtire fubieR, which is the creature,and there is nomeane 
or middle .thardoth vnite and knit them together : for be» 


ewixt the matter andthe forme there is no muddle, according 
ro all Phileſophie. The Sonle then isall 1n all the bodie; I 
adde net ( tbough.itbe commonly ſaid ) andall in every part 
of the bedie :: for that implicth a contradiction, and diuideth 
the Soul. | 

Now notwithſtanding the» Sow/e, as it is faid , be dittuſed 

and fpred thorow the whole bodie, yet neuertheleſſe, toex- 
cite and exerciſe it facnitics, itis more ſpecially and expreſly 
inſome parts of the bodie, than in others; in which it 1s aid 
to haue place, yet not to be wholly there, leſt the-reſt ſhould 
be without Soule without forme. And as it hath foure prin- 
Cipall and chief faculties, ſo men giue it foure ſeats, that is, 
thoſe foure regions, which we haue noted before in the com- 
poſition of the bodie, the foure firſt principall inſtruments of 
the ſodle; the reſt referre themſelucs yngo thern, as alfoall the 
faculriestq theſe, that:is to ſay, rhe ingendring faculty tothe 
ingendring parts, the naturall tothe huer, the vicall ro the 
hearr, the animall and intelleQuall to the braine. 

Wearenow come toſpeake in generall of the exerciſe of 
the facultics ofthe Sowle , whereuntothe, {oule of it (cle is 
wiſc and ſufficient ,, in forquch that it: faileth not to produce 
that which it knowerh,and to exerciſe ir funions as it ought, 
ifit be not hindred, and that the inſtruments thereof be well 
diſpoſed. And therefore it was well and truly ſaid ofthe wile, 


' Thatnatureis wiſe, diſcreet, induſtrious, a ſufficient miftres 


which maketh a man apt'toall things : nite ſane nobu omnie 
am artinm 4c viriutum ſerine magiſterg, ex acounlts Dems pro- 
ducit ingeninm. We hane,ai it were ſowne 4nvs the ſeedof all arts 
and vertues and God as agood maſter doth produce, extend, and 
reach our wit : which iscafily ſhewed by.induction. The vege- 


- tativeſoule without inſtraQion formerh the body in the ma- 
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trix with excellent Art,afrerwards ir'nouriſhethit, and takes 
n-grow, drawing the victuall vntoir , retaining and concot- 
ing it, afterwards caſting oarche excrements, it ingendreth 
and reformerh the parts thar faile ; theſe are things that arc 
ſeene in plants, beaſts, and tnen. The fenſitine Sowle of it ſelfe 
without inſtraRtion, maketh both beaſts and. men to mote 
their feet; their hands and ocher members; toſtrerch, torub, 
to ſhake, to mone the lips, to prefſe the dug, tocry;to laugh. 
The reaſonable, of it felfe , nor accordingro the opinion of 
Plats, by the remembrance ofthat which it knew beforcit 


 entred into the body ; nor accordingto e4#i/tvrle, by recepti- 


onand acquiſition, comming from without by the ſenſes, br- 
ing of it ſelfe as a white paper, void of impreſſion, although 
that ſerue to poodpurpoſe; but of tr felfe without inftruRion, 
1magineth, vnderſtandeth , retaineth, reaſonerh, diſcourſerh. 
But becauſe this of the reaſohable $4 /e ſcemerh to bee more 
difficult than the other, and wounderh-in ſome fort Ariforle 


* himſelfe, it ſhall be Handled againe in his place, inthe dif- 


cotitle of the irftalleAnigll Sowte, 


_—_ 


It remaineth that wee ſpeake of the laſt poine, that is, of 1 


the ſeparation ofthe Soule from thebody , which is after a 


. divers fort and manner; the one, and the ordinarys -nayratl 


by death; and this not the ſame'in-beafts and:mrn : ' for by the 
death ofbexſts, the Sowledie.h, andisarmihilatett , according 
vnto that rule, by the corruption ofthe fubietthe forme pe- 
riſheth, the mattet remaineth : by the death of manthe Sowle 


aftnuchas it isinirfrottally'- 2 17 , 


is ſeparated from the body, butisnor loſt, bur remainettr in- | 
The ichmortality of the 8487ripa thing vniuerſally, religi- ; 


ouſly, ( for it isthe principal! foundation of all religion)and 
peaceably reccined' and concluded vpon rthroug 
world , I meane by an outwardand publike profeition : ſe- 
riouſly and mmwardly,' not (6; witneſſe fo many Epicures , Li- 
bertines,and mockers , 'inthe world: yea the Sadaves , the 
greateſt Lords of the Iewes, did nor fticke with open month 
to deny it ; though a thing profitable-ro be belecued, and in 


ſome ſort protied by many naturalt end. hamane reaſons, but * 
properly and better eſtabliſhed by the anthoritie of Religion -* 
than any ochet wiy. It Remeth-thar thereisin aman an” | 


hout the - 
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of inclination and diſpoſition of mature to belecue it , for man 
defireth naturallyro continue and perpetuate bisbeirg , from 
whence likewiſe proccedeth thar great, yea furious care and 
loue of our poſterity and ſucceſſion. Againe two things there 
are that giue (trcngth thereunto, and make it more plauſible, 
the oneisthe hope of gloty and reputation, andthe defire of 
the immortalitie of our name , which how vaine ſoeuer it be, 
carrieth a great credit in the world : the other is an impreſſi- 
on, that vice which robbeth a man ofthe view and know- 
ledge of humane iuſtice, remaining alwayes oppoſite to the 
diune iuſtice, muſt thereby bechaftiſed , yea after death : ſo 
that beſides that a manis altogether carried and diſpoſed by 
nature to deſire it, ard conſequently to beleene it , the Tuſtice 
of God doth conclude it. 
From hence weate to learne that there are three differen- 


ces and degrees of Sowles, an order required enen'to the per- The proof 


tection of the wvniuerſe. Two extremes, the one is rhat 
which being altogether mareriall, is plunged, and ouerwhel. 
med in the matter, and inſeparable from it,,and therewithall 
corruptible, which'is the Sow/e of a beaſt : the other quite 
contrary, is that which hath not any commerce, or ſocietic 
withthe matter or body, as the ſoule of immorrtall Angels or 
Deuils. In the middle as the meane betwixt theſe two, is the 
bumane foule, which is neither wholly tied to the matrer,nor 
altogether without it, but is ioyned with it, and may likewiſe 
ſublilt and live without it. This order anddifgioRion is an 
excellent argument of immortality ; for it were a vacunm, a 
defeR, a deformitie too abſurd in nature , diſhonourable to 
the author, and a kinde of ruine to the world, that berwixr 
rwo extreames , the corruptible and incorruptible, there 
ſhould be no middle ; that is partly the one and partly the 
other : there muſt needs beone that ties and ioynes the two 
ends or extremes together , and that can bee none but man, 
Below the loweſt and wholly materiall , is that which hath 
no Sowte at all, as ſtones; aboue the higheſt and immorrtall , is 
the eternall only God. 
_ Theother ſeparation not naturall nor ordinary, and which 
1s done by ſtrange impulions and at times, is very difficult to 
vnderſtand, and perplex. Ir is that which is done by extaſics 
D and 
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26 + Of the Soule in general. 


and rauiſhments, which is diuers and done by differene 
meaoces : for there isa ſeparation that is cliuine, ſuch as the 
Scripture reporteth vato vs, of Dame!, Zachary, Eſdras, Ex. 
chiel, $.Paxl. There is another that is dzxmoniacal! , procu- 
red by deuils, and good {pirits and bad, as we reade of many, 
asof Tobn D*vns, called Zeſcor , who being in his extalic a 
long time held for.dead, was caried into theaire, and caſt 
downe vpon the earth ; but ſo ſvoneas hefeltthe bloxy thar 
he receiued by the fall , he cameto himfelfe: but by reaſon 
of the great ſtore of bloud which ke loſt, his head being bro- 
Ken, he died outright. Cardas telleth it of himſelfe, and of 
bis father, andir continucth autentiquely verified in many 
and diucrs parts of the world, of many,andthoſe for the moſt 
part of the vulgar ſort , weakeand women poſſeſſed, whoſe 
bodies remainc not onely without motion, and the beating of 
the heart andartcrics, butalſo without any ſenſe or feeling of 
the greatelt blowes, cither with ironor fire, that could be gi- 
uen them, andafterwardstheir ſoules being returned they 
haue felt great paine in theic limmes, and recounted that 
which they haue ſeenc and done in places far diflant. Third. 
ly, there is a humane ſeperation , whichproceedeth either 
from that malady which Hypocrates calleth Sacer, commonly 
calledthe falling ſickneſſe, Morbus comntrialuthe ligne where- 
of is a foming at the mouth, which is not in thoſe thatare poſe 
ſcſſed; but in ſtead thereof rhey haue a ſtinking ſauour, or it is 


- occaoned by ſtiptickes, tupifying and benumming medi. 


cines; or ariſ@h from the force of imagination, which enfor. 
cing and bending it ſelfe with too deepean attention about a 
thing , caricth away the whole ſtrength and power of the 
Soule, Now in theſe three kindes of extaſtes or raniſhments, 
Diuine, Diabolicall, Humane , the queſtionis, Whether the 
Soxte be truly and really ſeparated from thebody ; or if re- 
maining in it, it be in ſuch-fort imployed and bufied about 
ſome outward thing which is forth of the body , that it for- 
getreth itowne bodie ; whereby followeth a kinde. of inter- 
miſſion and vacation of rhe ations and exerciſe of the fundi- 
onsthereof. Touching the diuine extaſic, the ApoZe (peak- 
ing of himſelfe and his owne att, dares not define any thing, 
$5 3 corpore vel extra corpus neſcio, Deus ſeit. Whether in the 


body, 
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body, or without , 1 know not , God khnoweth. An inſtrution 
that may ſerue for all others, and for other ſeparations of kffe 
qualitic. Touching the Demoniacall extalic, as not tofeele a 
blow be it neucr lo great,to report what hath beene done two 
or three hundred icagues oft ;) are rwo greatand violent cgn- 
ictures of a rrue ieperation from the body, bat not altoge- 
ther necc(larie* for the deuill can foalienate and orectpie the 
ſoule within the bodie, that it (hall not feeme to haue anyacti- 
on or commearce \with the bodie for ſotne certaine time, and 
in that time fo beſotteth the ſoule by preſenting things vnto 
the jmaginarion that bath beene done a farre oft, that aman 
may ſpcake and diſcourſertercof : for to affirme chat cer- 
rainely the Soule doth wholly depart and abandon the bodic, 
Nature is too bold and foolchardie : ro fay that it dothnot 
wholly depart, but that the imaginatiue or intellectuall is ca« 
ricd out, andthat the vegetatiue foule remaineth, were more 
to. intangle opr ſclues; for the Sonle in its eflence ſhould 
be diuided, or the accident onely ſhould be carried out, and 
not the ſubſtance. Touching the humane exraſie , doubr- 
lefſe there is no ſeparation of the Some, but onely aſuſpen- 
ſion of the parent and outward aQions thereof. 

What becomes of the Sowle, and what the ſtate thereof is 


after the naturall ſeparationby death, diuers men thinke di- 74. 
nerſly : and this point belongeth nor to the ſubieR of this Soule 
booke. The Metempſychoſe and tranſanimation of Pythagoras death. 


hath in fome ſort beeneembraced by the Academicks, Sroxcks, 
e/£pyptrans, and others ; but yer not of all in the ſame ſenſe: 
for tome doe admit it only fas the puniſhment of the wicked, 
as we reade of I (bnchadnez.zer, who was changed into a 
beaſt by the judgement of God. Others,and ſome great, haue 
thought that good ſoules, being ſeparated , become Angels, 
the wicked, Deuils. It had beene more pleaſing to hane ſaid, 
Like vnto them ; Non nubent, ſed erwnt ſicut Angeli. They mar« 
ry not, but ſhall be as the Angels of God. Some hauc affirmed, 
thar theſoules of the wicked , at the end of a cercainetime, 
were reduced to nothing. But the truth of all this we mult 
learne from Religion , and diuines, who ſpeake hereof more 
cleerely. 
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Cuare. VIII. 
Of the Soul in particular; and fir of the vegetatine facultie. 


Feer this, generall deſcription of the Sow/e, in theſe ten 

poiyts, we mult ſpeake thereof 1anore particularly , ac- 
cordingtothe order of the facultics thereof, beginningat the 
baſeſt, that is, the Vegetatiue, Senſitive, Apprehenſible or 
Imaginatiue, Appctible,Latelletiue , which is the ſoueraigne 
Sowle and truly hamane. Vinder euery one of theſe three arc 
diuers others which are wbiet vnto them, and as parts of 
them as we ſhall ſee, handling them in their rancke. 

Of the vegetable and baſeſt Sow/e , which 19 even 117 plants, 

1 will not ſpeake much; it is the proper ſabie of Phyſiti- 
ans, of health and ſicknefſe. Let me only ſay, that vnder this 
there are contained other three great faculties, which follot 
one the other : for the tirſt ſerueth the ſecond, and the fecorid 
the third; but the third neither of the former. The firſtthen 
is the nouriſhing facultie , for the conſeruation of the /ntiv;. 
dunm or particular parſon, which diuers others doc ſerue , as 
the eAttraTinxe of the victuall, the Concottine, the Di pefline, 
ſeparating the good and proper,fromrhe naught and hurtfiu!!; 
the Retentine and the Exprulfime of fuperfluities : The ſecond, 
the increaling or growing 2 faculrie, for the perfection and duc 
| mr of the Individuwm: The third, is the Generatize, for 
the conſcruation of the inde. Whereby weſee , thatthe ewo 
firſtare for the /ndividunm , and worke within in the body; 
the third 1s for the kinde , and bath it effeR and operation 
without in another body, and therefore is more worthy than 
the other,and commeth necrer to a facultic more bigh, which 
is the Senſrine, This is2 great height of perteAion , to make 
another thiog like it ſelte. 


CrHaP. I'X.' 
Of the Senſitine facyltie. 


N the exerciſe of this facultic and function of the Senſes 
theſe fix things doe concurre, whereof foure are withinand 
two without. That is ta ſay, the Sowle , as the firlt efficient 
cauſc 
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Of the Senſitine facultie. :7 


QAuſes The facultic of Ser/ex( which is aqualitic of the Sowle, 
and not the Sow/e it ſelfe) that is, of percetuing andapprehen-« 
ding ou-ward things; which is done aftera five fold manner, 
which we call The fine ſen/es ( of this number we ſhal! ſpeake 
hereafter) that is to ſay , Hearpng, Seeing, Smelling, Tafting, 
Tonching. The corporall inftrument of the Serfe, whereof 
there are five, according to the number of the Senſes; the 
Eye, the Eare , the high concauitie of the Noſe, which isthe 
entranceto the firlt ventricles ofthe braine, the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the body. The Sprir which arifeth trom the 
braine the fountaine of the ſen(itiue Sonle, by certaine finewes 
inthe laid inſtraments , by which ſpirit and inſtrument the 
ſouleexerciſeth her facu'tic. The 1enfible Speczes, or obieR 
offered vnto the inſtruments, which ts different acc« rding to 
the diuerſitie of the ſenſe. The obicR of the eye or ſight ac- 
cording tothe common opinion iscolour , which is an adhe- 
reatqualitie in bodies, whereofthere arc {ix ſimple,as White, 
Yellow,Red,Purple. Greene and Blew ;ſome adde a fcucnth, 
which is Blacke ; bur to ſay the rruth, that is no colour, but a 
privation , being like vnto darkenefle, as the other colours 
more or leſſe vnto thelight, Of compound colours the num«» 
ber is infinite : but to ſpeake more traly , the true obeeRt is 
light which is neuer without colour , and without which the 
coloursare inuifible. Now the light isa qualitie which com- 
meth forth ofa luminous body, which:makes both it ſelfe vi- 
(ible andall things elſe;and if ir be terminated and limitgd by 
ſome ſolid body , it reboundeth and redoubleth it beames: 
other wile if ir paſſe without any ſtop or termination , it.can- 
not be ſcene except it be in the root of that light or luminous 
bodie from whence it came , nor make any thingelſe to bee 
ſcene. Of the Eare or Hearing, the vbic is a ſound, which 
154 noiſe proceeding from the encounter ofewo bodies, and 
It 15 divers : the pleaſant and melodiovs ſweetnerh and ap- 
peaſerhthe ſpirit, and for it ſake the body too, and driuesa- 
way maladies from them both : the ſharpe and penetrane 
doth contrariwiſe trouble and wound the ſpirit. Of Taſting 
the obie is a ſauour or ſmacke , whereof there are ſix diuers 
ſimple kindes, Sweet, Sowre, Sharpe, T art, Salt, Bitter: but 
there are many compounds. Of imell, the obteR is an odour 
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38 Of the Senfitiue facultie. 


or ſent, which isa fume riſing from an odorifcrous obieRt 
aſcending by the noſe to the firit ventricles of the braine: the 
ſtrong and violent hurteth the braine, as an ill ſound the care: 
the temperate and good doth contrariwiſe reioyce , delighr 
and comfort. Of the ſenſe of Touching , the obie is hear, 
cold:, drouth , moilture either pleatant and polite , or ſharpe 
and ſmarting, motion,reſt,tickling. 

The middle or ſpace betwixt the obie and the inſtru- 
ment, which is the Aire neitheraltered nor corrupted , but 
ſuchasit ought to be. 

So that ſenſe is made , when the ſcnſible ſpecies preſen- 
teth it ſelfe by the middle to an inſtrument ſound and well 
diſpoſed, and that therein the ſpirit allilting, receiuerh it and 
apprehendeth it in ſuch ſort , that there 1s there both aRion 
and paſlion; and the ſenſes are not purely paſſue: for not- 
withſtanding they receiue , and are ſtricken by the obieR, 
yet neuerthelefle in ſome ſenſe and meaſure they doe worke 
or reaRtin apprehending the ſpecies and image of che obieR 
propoſed. 

In former times and before Ari/otle ; they did make a dif- 
ference betwixt the ſenſe of Seeing aud the relt of the ſenſes , 
and they all held , that the ſight was aRiue, and was made by 
emitting or ſending forth of the eye the beames thereofvnto 
the outward obieRts, and that the other ſenſes were palliue, 
recciuing the ſenſible obieR: burafter eHriForle, they are 
made all alike,and all paſſiue, receiuing in the organ or infiru« 
ment, the kindesand images of things, and the reaſons of the 
Ancients to the contrary are eaſily antwered. There is more 
oo more excellent matter to be deliuercd of the ſenſes here- 
afrer. 

Now beſides theſe five particular ſenfes whichare with 
out, there is withinthe common ſenſe; whereall the diuers 
obieRs apprehended by ir, are aſſembled and gathered to. 
gether, tothe end they may afterward be comparcd , diſtin- 
guiſhed , and diſcerned the one from the other , which the 


—_ ſenſes could not doe , being euery one atrentiue to + 
i 


s proper obie&, and not able totake knowledge thercof, 
of his compamuon. 
CHAP, 
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AL. | knowledge is begunin vs by the ſenſes ; ſoſay our 
Schoole- men : but it 1s not altogether true, as we ſhall 
ſee heereafter. They are our firſt maſters: it beginneth by 
them, and endeth with them: rhey are the beginningand 
end of all.It is not poſſible to recoile farther backe : cuery one 
of them is a Captaine and Soueraigne Lord in his order, and 
hatha great command, carrying with it infinite knowledges. 
The one dependerh nor, or hathneed uf the other,ſo are they 
equally great, although the one hauea farre greater extent, 
and traine, and affaires, than theother , as alittle king isas 
well a ſoucraigne in hislittle narrow command ,as a great, in 
his great eſtate. 

It is an opinion amongſt vs, that there are but fiue ſenſes 
of Nature , becauſe wee marke but fiue in vs; but yet there 
may very well be more , and it is greatly to bee doubted that 
there are; but ir is impoſſible for vsto know them, to affirme 
them, or todeniethem, becauſe a man ſhall never know the 
want ofthat ſenſe which he hath never had. There are many 
bealts which liue a full and perfect life, which want ſome one 
of our fine ſenſes ; and a creature may liue withont the fiue 
ſenſes, ſaue the ſenſe of Feeling, which is onely neceflary vn- 
tolife. We liue very commodiouſly with fiue , and yet per- 
haps we doe want one , or two, or hs, and yet it cannot be 
knowne. One ſenſe cannot diſcouer another : and if a man 
want one by nature, yet he knowesnot which way to affirme 
it. A man borne blinde can never conceiue that he ſeeth not 
nor deſfireto ſee, nor delight in his ſight ; it may be he will 
ſay that he would ſee, but that is becauſe hee hath heard ſay 
andlearned of others, that it is tobe deſired : the reaſon is be- 
cauſe the ſenſes are the firſt gates, and entrances to know» 
ledge. So mannot being able to imagine more than the fine 
that he hath, he cannot know how to iudge whethtr there 
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be more in Nature; yet he may haue more. Who knoweth - 
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Nature, and the eftes of creatures , which wee cannot vn« 
derſtand, de proceed fron the wantot ſome ſenſe that wee 
baue not ? Ot the hidden properties which we ſee in many 
things, a man may fay that thereare ſenſiole faculties in Na- 
ture proper to judge and apprehend them; but yet he muſt 
conf:fle that we have them not , and that the ignorance of 
ſachrbings. proceedeth from our owne fault. Who knows- 
£th whether it be fome particular ſenſe , thar diſcouereth in 
the Cocke the houre of mid-night and morning , and thar 
moues him to crow ? Who taught ſome beaſts to chuſe cer- 
tainc herbes for their cure , and many ſuch like wonders as 
thele are? No,man can affirme or deny, (ay this it i$,, or that 
it is, 

Some haue aſſaicd to giuc arcaſon of this number of the 
five ſenſes , and ro prouc the ſurhciency of them, by diſtin- 
guiſhing and diuerſly comparing their outward obieAs ; 
which are, cither all neere rhe body or diſtant from it : if 
neerc, but yet remaining withour,it is the ſenſe of Touching; 
ifthey enter , it'is Taſte; if they be. more diſtant and preſent 
by aright line, it is the Sight ; if oblique and by refleRion, it 
isrhe Hearing. A man might better haue ſaid thus, That 
theſe fue ſentes being appointed for the ſeruiceof an entire 
man , ſome are entirely for the budy, that is to ſay, Tafeand 
Tonching ; that, in that it entreth; this , in that it remaines 
without. Others firſt and principall for the ſoule, as fight 
a1 hearing; the ſight for inuention , the Hearing for acquiſi= 
tion and communication,and one inthe middle, forthe mid- 
dc ſpirits, and ties of the ſoulc and body, which 15 the Sme/. 
Againe, they anſiver to the foure Elements, and their quali- 
ties: The ſenſe of Feeling to the earch; of Heareing to the aire; 
of Tafſteto the water and moiſture; the Sme/ to the fire. The 
Sight is a compound, and partakes both of water and fire, by 
reaſon of the bright {plendor of the eye. Againethey ay that 
thereare ſo many ſenſes as there are kinds of ſenſible things, 
whichare colour, ſound, odour, taſte or ſauour, and the fift 
which bathno proper name, the obie of Feeling, which is 
hear, cold, rough , plaine, and fo forth. Bur men deceiue 
themſclues, for the number of the ſenſes 1s not to bee iudg:d 
by the number of: ſenſible things , which areno cauſe that 
there 
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there are are ſo many. By this reaſon there ſhould be njany 
more, and one and the ſame ſenſe ſhuwtd receive many diuers 
heads of obteRs, and one'and the lame obieft be apprehen- 
ded by diuers ſenſes : ſo that the tickling of a feather, and the 
pleaſures of Ven are diſtinguiſhed from the hue Senles , and 
by ſome comprehended inthe ſenſe of Feeling : But the cauſe 
israther , for thatthe ſpirit hath no power to/attaine to the 
knowledge of things, but by the fue Senles, and thar Nature 
hach giucn it ſo many , becauſe it was neceſlary forit end and 
ws 
Their compariſonsare diuers in dignity and nobilitic. The 
Senſe of Seeing excellethall the reſt 11 hue things; Itappre» 
hendeth farther off, andextendeth itf{clfe cuento the fixed 
ſtares. It hath more varicty ofobieRts,for toallthings and ge 
nerally in all, there is light and colour, the obieRs of the eie. It 
is more exquiſite, exat and patticuiar een in theleaſt and 
tine(t things that are. It is morepromptandſudden,apprehen» 
ding cuen 11 a moment and without motion,guenthe heaurns 
themſclues:in the other fenſes chere isa motibnthat requareth 
rime. It is more diuine,and the markes of Diuinitic are many. 
Liberty incomparable aboue others, whereby the eye feceth, or 
ſeerh not,and therefore it hath lids ready to open andro ſhut: 
power not to turmaile it ſclft, and not ro ſuffer tt ſelfe to. be 
ſeene ; Actiuicie and abilitic to pleaſe or 'diſplcaſe ;'ro ſigmtie 
and infinuate our thoughts , wils and affeions r: tor the eye 
ſpeaketh and ſtriketh, it ſeruethfor atongue and-a hand ;the 
other Senſes arc purely palſiue. But that whichis moſt no- 
ble in this Senſe is thatthe prination of the obieR hereof, 
which is darkeneſſe, brings feare, and that naturally ; andrhe 
reaſon is, becauſe a man findeth himſelfc robbed of ſo excel. 
lent a guide : and therefore whereas a man deſircth company 
for his ſolace , the Sight in the light is in place of company. 
The ſenſe of Hearing hath many excellent ſingularities , it is 
m re pirituall, and the teruice thereofmore. inward. Bue 
the parricular compariſon of thee two, whichare of the reft 
rhe more noble, and of ſpeech, ſhall be ſpoken in the Chapter 
following: As for pleaſure or diſpleaſure, though all rhe 
Senſes are capable thereof, yer the Senſe of Feeling receiuerh 


| greater griefe, and almoit no pleaſure. and cdntrarily/ che 
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The wealneſſe 
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neſſe of the 


Senſes. 


The mutual de- 
ceit of the ſpirit 
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42 Of the ſenſes of N ature. 
Taſte great delight, and almoſt no griefe. In the organ and 
inſtrument, the Touch is vniacrſall, ſpread thorow the whole 
bodic, tothe end the body ſhould feele heat and cold ; theor- 
gans of thereſtare aſſigned to acertaine place and member. 
From the weaknefle and incertitude of our {cnſes comes 
Ignorance, errour and miſtakings : for ſithens that by their 
meancs and mixture we attaine to all knowledge, it they de. 
celue v$ in their report, we haue no other helpe to ſticke ynto. 
But who can ſay,or accuſe them,that they doe decciue vs,con- 
ſidering that by them we begin tolearne and to know ? Some 
haue affirmed that they doe neuer deceiue vs, and whenthey 
{ſeeme to doe it,the fault proceedeth from ſomething elfe;and 
that we muſt rather attribute itro-any other thing than to the 
ſenſes. Others hane faid cleane contrary , that they are all 
falſe, and can teach vs nothing that is certaine, But the mid- 
dle opinion isthe more true. 


Now whether the Senſes be falſc or not,at the leaſt it is cer- | 


taine that they deceiuc, yea ordinarily. enforce the diſcourſe, 
the reaſon, 'and in exchange are againe mocked by it. Doe 
then;but conſider what kinde of knowledge and certaintie a 


man may haue, when that within , and that without is full of | 
deceit and weakneſſe,and that the principall parts thereof,the |, 


efſentiall inſtruments of ſcience doe deceine one another. 


Tharthe ſenſes doe decciue and enforce the vnderftanding, it | 


is plaine in thoſe ſenſes whereof ſome-doe kindle with furie, 
others delight and ſwceten,others tickle the Sonle. And why 
doe they that cauſe themſclues to be let bloud, launced, caute- 
riſed and burnt, turne away theireyes, but that they doe well 
know that greatauthoritie that the'Senſes haue ouer their 
reaſon? Thelſightof ſome bottomlefle depth or precipitate 
downfal,aſtoniſheth euen him thar is ſerled in a firme-and ſure 
place:and to conclude, doth not the Senſe vanquiſhand quite 
ouercome all the beautifull reſolutions of vertue and patience? 
Soon the other fide, theſenſes arc likewiſe deceived by the 
ynderſtanding , which appearcth by this,that the Sew/e being 


=- 


ſtirred with Choler, Loue, Hatred,or any other patſion , our © 


ſenſes do ſee &heare every thing otherwiſe than they are, yea 


ſometimes our ſenſesare alrogether dulled by the paſſions of - 


the Spwle,and itſeemerh that the Soule retirethand ſhuttethvp 
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Of the Senſes of Ngture. 43 
the operation ofthe Senſes, and that the ſpirit being other- 


wiſe cmployed,the eye diſcerneth not that which is before it, . 


and which it ſceth: yea the ({ight and the reaſon judge diuerſly 
of the greatneſſe of the Sunne, the Starres,nay of the figare of 
a ſtaffe any thing diſtant. 

In the Senſes of Nature the beaſts haue as well part as we, 
and {Gmetimes excell vs: for ſome haue their hearing more 
quickechanman, ſome their ſight, others their ſmell, others 
their rafte ; and it is held, that in the ſenſe of Hearing , the 
Hart excelleth all others ; of Sight, the Eagle; of Smell , the 
Dogge; of Taſte, the Ape; of Feeling, the Tortuis : neuer- 
theleſſe, thepreheminence of that ſenſe of Touch is ginen 
vnto man , which of all the reſt is the moſt brutifh. Now it 
the Scnſes are the mcanes toattaine vnto knowledge,and that 
beaſts haue a part therein, yea, ſometimes the better part, why 
ſhould nor they have knowledge ? 

Burt the Senſes are not the only inſtruments of knowledge, 
neicher are our Sen{gsalone to be conſulted or belecued : for 
if beaſts by their Senſes: iudge otherwiſe of things than we 


7 
The ſenſes com- 
mon to man and 
beaſt, but di. 


uerſly, 


8 
The iudyemen 
of the Senſes 
by ours, as doubtlefſe they doe 3 who muſt be belecued ? Our bard ard dan- 


ſpertle cleanſethaad drieth our wounds, it killeth. the Ser. £979, 


penr; What then is the true qualitic of our ſpettle? To drie 
and tocleanſe, orro kill? To iudge well ofthe operation of 
the ſenſes, we muſtbe at ſome agreement with the beaſts,nay 
with our ſclues:for the cie preſſed down and fhut,ſeeth other- 
wiſe than in it ordinary ſtate; the care ſtopt,receiueth the ob- 
ie-ts otherwiſethan when it is open: an infant ſeeth, heareth, 
taſteth, otherwiſe than a man;a manthan anold man; a ſound 

than aſicke ; a wiſe than a foole. In this great diuerſitic and 
contrarietie what ſhall we hold for certaine? Seeing that one 
ſenſe belieth another, a piRare ſeemeth tobe held vp tothe 
view, and the hands are folded together. 


CnanXi. 
Of Sight , Hearing, and Speech. | 
Heſe are the three moſt richand excellent iewels of all 


thoſe that are in this muſter , and of whoſe preheminen+ A compariſon of 


6ic it is diſputed, Touching theis Organes , that of the Sighe be &ree, 
in 
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44 Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech, 


in it compoſition and forme is admirable; and of a liuely and 
ſhining beautie, by reaſon of the great varictie and ſbtilitie 
of ſo many ſmall parts or pieces; and therefore it is laid that 
the eye isone of thoſe parts of the body which doe firſt be- 
gin to be formed, and the laſt that is finiſhed : and for this ve« 
ric cauſe it is fo delicate, and ſaid ro be ſubic to ſixeſcore 
maladies. Afterwards ccmes that of Speech , which helpeth 
the ſenſe of Hearing to many great aduantages. For the ſer- 
uice ofthe bodice the Sight 1s moſt neceflary , and therefore 
doth more import a beaſt than Hearing. Bur for the ſpirit, 
the Hearing challengeth the vpper place , The fight ſer- 
uerh well for the inuention of things, which by it haue almoſt 
all beene diſcourred , but it bringeth nothing to pertection. 
Againe, the Sight is not capable but cf corporall things and 
particular, and thar only of their cruſt or ſupcrficiall part ; it 
is the inſtrument of ignorant men ahd vnlearned, que monen- 
tur ad id quod adeft, quedgque preſens eſt: Who are moned with 
the preſent obief?. | 

The Eare, is a ſpirituall Senſe, it is the Intermedler, and 
Agent of the vnderitanding, the inſtrument of wiſe and fp1ri- 
tuall men, capable not onely of the ſecrets and inward parts of 
particular bodies, whereunto the Sight arriuerhnot , but alſo 
of the generali kinds, and of all ſpirituall things and diuine, 
in which the Sight ſerueth ratherto diſturbe than to helpe: 
and therefore we ſeenot oaly many blinde, great and wiſe, 
but ſome alſo that are deprived of rheir ſight to become 
great Philofophers :- bur of ſuch asare deafe we never heard 
of any. This is the way by which a man entreth the for- 
trefſe, and makes himſcife mafter of the place , and imp'oierh 
his ſpirit in goodorill ; witnefſe the wife of King eAgamem- 
won , who was contained in her duty of chaſtitie by the ſound 
ofa Harpe : and David by the ſelfe-fame meane cHated away 
the cuill ſpirit from Saxl, and reſtored him to health: and 
that skil'ull player of the Flute , that ſweerned the voyce of 


and Vertue haue no other entrance into the Soule, but by the 
Eare : Chriſtianitie it ſelfe reacheth that faith and faluation 
eommeth by Hearing, and thar the Sight dothrarher hirr, 
than helpe theretnto; thar faith 'isrhe belecfe of thoſe —_— 

| . that 


thatgreat Oratour Grarchus, To be briefe, Science , Truth, * 
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Of. Sight., Hearing, and Speech. 45 
that are horſeene ; which belcefe is acquired by hearing ; and 
ircalleth ſuchasareapprenticesor nouices therein, Auditors, 
x<7:+/4v6 catechiſed. Ler me adde this one word, thatthe 
Hearing giueth ſaccour andcomfort in darkenefle,and to fuch 
asarca{lcepe, thar by the ſound they may be awaked, and ſo 
prouide for theirpreſeruation. For” all theſerraſonshane the 
wiſeſt ſo mach commended Hearing , the pure-and virgin 
oardian from all corruption, for the health of the imyard 


man, as forthe ſafety ofa Citie , the gatcsand wals are gar * 


ded that the enemie enter got 
Spcech is peculiarly giuen vnto man, an excellent preſent 
and very ncceffary, in regard: of him from whom it procee- 
derh: ir is the interpreter and image of the Soule, 4nims index 
& [þ:culum, rhe meſſenger ofthe heart, the gate by which all 
thatis within iſſueth forth , and commitrteth it ſelfe ro the 
yiewzalithwgs come forth of darkeneſteand ſecret corners 
inrorhelight, and cheſpiriric ſelfe makes it ſelfe viſible * and 
therefore an ancicht Philoſopher ſaid once to x Childe, Speake 
that I may ſee rhee, that is toſay, the infide of thee. As vel- 
ſelsare knowne whether they be broken or whole , full or 
emptic, by the formd, and mettales by the touch 5 ſo man by 
his ſpeech. Ofallthevilible parts of the body which ſhew 
them(ſclues outward , that which'is neereſt-che heart isthe 
tongue by the rootthereof; ſo that which comesneereſt vnto 
our thought, is our {ſpeech : for from the abundance of the 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh. In regard of him which recciuerh 
it, it 15a powertall maſter, an imperious commander, which 
entreththe fortreſſe, poſleſieth it ſelfe of the poſſeffor, ſtir- 
reth himvp, arfimareth, exaſperareth , appeaſeth him , ma- 
keth him fad, merrie, imprinteth in him whatſocuer pailion, 
it handleth and feedeththe Soule of the hearer , and makes ir 
pliable to eucry'fenſe; it makes him bluſh, wax pale, laugh, 
crie, tremble for feare, mad with choler, to leape for ioy,and 
pierceth him rhorow with paſſion. 1nregard ofall, Speech is 
the hand of the ſpirit, wherewith, as rhe bodie by his , it ta- 
keth and giuerh , 1t:askerhcounſell and ſaccour and gineth it, 
It is the great Intermedler and Hukſter : by it we trafficke, 
Merx a Meycario,, peace ishandled, affaires are managed, 
Sciencesand the good ofthe ſpirit are diſtributed , it is the 
vand 
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46 Of Sight , Hearing, and Sperch. 


band and cement of humane focierie(fo that itbe vodertood: 
For; ſaith one, Aman were berter robe 1n the compenie of a 
, dog that he knoweth, than in the 'companie of aman whoſe 
language be knowsth not, Ur extern alseno, wow fir homints 
vite. ) \As a ſlrangerrunta aſiranger, and not in place of a max. 
To be briefe,it is the inftrumenr-of whatſoeyer is:good or.ill, 


Of a good and 


on the tongne : There 1s nothing better, nothing worſe thanthe 


rongue. The rongueof a wile man is the doore ofa royall Ca- 
binet, which is no ſooner opener , but incontinently a chou- 
land duerfiticspreſent themſeines to the eye, euery one more 
beautifull thanorher, come from the [ndzrs, Perm, Arabia; SO 
a wiſe man produceth and rangeth them in good order, fen-= 
- tences, and Aphoriſmes of Fhiloſophic , imilitudes , exam- 
ples,  hiltories, wiſe ſayings drawne from ail the mines, and 
treaſuries old andnew:,. ,2*; profert de theſaure ſno nova & 
wverera, Who, trings forth of 61 treaſarateld ard new things, 
which lerne'for a rule of yood inafners, of policic, and all the 
. parts both oflife and of death, which, being applied in' thetr 
times and to good purpole, bring with ir great delight,great 
beautic and vtility, Afala arren in let}s argenters,verba in tems 
pore ſuo. Like golden apples in beds of filwer, ſo were words ſþokgn 
4ndxe ſeaſon. The mouth of a wicked man is a ſtincking and 
contagious pit, a flanderous torgae murdereth che honour of 
another, itis a ſcaand vniuerſitic of cuils, worſe than ferters, 
fire,poiton, death, hell, Vazwerſiras iniquit atts, malum inquie- 
tum, venenum mortiferym ionuancendins omnia; mori l/tus ue- 
9u1//ima, mils porins infſernus quam illa. The generals: of ini 
qnity,an vuguiet enill,a deadly poiſon,a fire collſurning all,whoſe 
drath 1s moit wiched and more 1nprofitable than hell ut [clfe. 
Now theſe two, Hearing and Speech anſwer and arc 2c- 
Th: correſpon- Ccommodated the one to the other, there is great alliance be- 
 dency of Hea- twixt them, theone isnothing without the other, as allo by 
ring azd Speech. natyre in one andthe fame ſubic, the one is not wirthour the 
other. They are the two ereat gates,by which the ſoule deth 
trafficke, and hath her intelligence: By theſe two, the ſoules 
are powredthe one into the other, as veſſels when che mouth 


Proucrb, 


of the one is applied to the enurie of the other : So thar if : 


theſe two gatcs be ſhut, as in thoſe that are deafe and dumbe, 
the 


Vita & mors in manibus lingus:life and death is in the power of 
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Of the other faculties, Imazinatiue, Memoratiue, Ort. 47 


the ſpirit remaineth ſolitary and miſerable : Hearing is the 
eatero enter, by it the ſpiric receiueth all things from with- 
out, and conceiuethas the female: Speech isthe gate to goe 
forth, by it the ſpirit ateth and bringeth forth asthe male. 
From the communication of theſe rwo, as from the ſtroke of 
ewo fliats or irons together, gþere comes forth the facred 
tire oftruth, for they rubbing and poliſhing the one the other, 
they ſhake off their rult, and purificand cleanſe themſelnes, 
and all manner of knowledge comes tro perfetion. But Hea» 
ring is the firſt, for there can nothing come forth of the 
foule , but that which firlt entreth , and therefore he that by 
nature isalrogether deafe, islikewife dumbe. lr is neceflary 

that firſtthe {pirit be furniſhed with moucables,and vrenliles, 

by the ſenſe of Hearing , to the end it may by ſpeech diſtri- 

bute them, ſo that the good and illof the tongue and almoſt 
of the whole min, dependeth vpon the care ; He that heares 

well, ſpeakes well , and hethat heares ill, ſpeakes ill. Of 
the vie and gouernment of the tongue hereafter , Lib. 3. 

Chap. 43+ 


CHAP. XLF. 


Of the other faculties, Imazinatine , 
ratine, Appetiime. 


Temoe 


T HE fantaſtickeor imaginatiue facultie, hauing recolle- 
Red, and w.thdrawne the kindes and im igesapprehens» 
ded bythe ſenſes , retaineth and reſerucththem ; in ſuch ſort 


that the obieAs being abſent and farce diſtant, yea a man ſlee» 


Won. 


ping, and his ſenſes being bound and ſhut vp, it preſenteth 
thein to the ſpirit and thought, Phantaſmata idola, ſen imagi- 


: nes dicuntur; The Phantaſmaes ave called Idols, images and vee 


preſentations of things, and doe almoſt worke that within 
in the vnderſtanding , which the obie& doth without in 


* theſenſe. 


The memoratiue facultic is the Gardian and Regiſter of all 


the ſpecics or kindes and images, apprehended by the ſenſe, 
1 retired and ſealed vp by the imagination. 
that l F 


The Appetitiuc faculty ſecketh and purſucth thoſe things, 


2 which ſeeme good and conuenient, 
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call, 


a8 Of theintelleftine facultie and truly hamane, 


1t was commonly thought , for the heart hauing feeling and 
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Of the intellefTine facultic and truly 
" humane. 
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T W © things are to be kaowne, before weenter into this 
diſcourſe, the ſeat or inſtrument ofthis intelleRiue facul- 
tie, and the Aﬀtion. The ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule, vhs ſe. 
det pro tribunals where he fitteth as tn hus throne or tribanall ſeat, 
is the braine and not the heart,as before P/aroand Hippocrates 


- 


motion, is not capable of wiſdome. 

Now the. braine whichis farre greater in man than in all 
other creatures,if it be well and 1n\uch manner made and dif. 
poſed, thatthe reaſonable ſonle may worke and exerciſe it 
powers,it muſt come ncere vnto the torme of a ſhip,and mult 
not be round, nor too great nor too little, although the grea- 
ter be lefle-vitious. It muſt be compoſed of aſubſtance and 
parts ſubtile, delicate and delicious , well toyncd and vnited y 
without ſeparation , hauing foure little chambers or ventri- Y 

29 
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cles, whereof three are in the middle,ranged in front,and col. 
laterals betweene and behinde them , drawing towards the 3 
hinder part of the head; the fourthis alone, wherein 1s framed 
the preparation and coniun&tion of the vitall ſpirits , atter- 
wards tobe made animall and caricd ro the three ventricles 
betore, wherein the reaſonable ſoule doth exercilc it facultics, 
whici are three, /Vader/tanding, Memorie, Imagmation,which 3 
doe not exerciſe their powers apart and diſtinAMy , cach one # 
in each ventricle; as ſome have-commonly thought, but 16 3 
commonall three together in all three , and in cnery of them, 
according tothe mannerof the outward fenfes., which are 3 
donble and have two 'ventricles, in cach of which theſenſes ? 
doe wholly worke , whereby it comes to paſſe that he that is 
wounded in one or two oftheſe ventricles (as he thar hath the * 
palſie ) ceafeth not nenertheleſſe to exerciſe all the three; © 
though more weakly, which he could not doc , if cuery facul- 
tic had his chamber or ventricle apart. 
. Some haue thought'that the reaſonable Soule was not or- Þ 


ganicall , that is, had no need of any corporall inſtrument to 
excrciſch 
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7 exerciſt it functions; thinking thereby the better to prouc the 
immortality of the Sowle. But not toenter into a labyrinth 
= of diſcourſe, ocular andordinaricexpcrienice diſproucth this 
opinion, and conuinceth the contrary ; For itis well knowne 

* that all men vndcrſtand not,nor rea{on not alike andaftes one 
bis manner, but with great diucrſitie ; yea one and the ſame man 
11. 7 maybe ſochanged , that at one time he may reaſon better 
ſc. X7 than at another, in one age, one eſtate and diſpoſition better 

> than in another, ſuch a one better in healththan in ſicknefle, 


» = 
_ 
_ OED 


ps. > and another better in ſicknefſe than in health, one and 
and © *þe ſame man, at oneand theſame time, may be ſtrong in 


* ludgement and weake in imagination. From whence can 
| all © tbelediuerſities andalterationsprocced, but from the change 
Ji. © andalteration of the ſtate ofthe organ or inſtrument ? From 
le it © Whence commethit that drunkenneſſe, the bite ofa mad dog, 
mult 7 aborning feauer, a blow on the head, a fumeriſing from the 
ea. ſtomacke, and other accidents peruert and turne topic 
"and © The.audgement , inteileRuall ſpirit, and allthe wiſdomae of 
lited & Greece, yeacouſtrainethe Soulero diſlodge fromthe body 
ntri- 2 Theſe-accidents being purely corporall cannot touch hor 
1 cot. & arriuetothis high ſpirituall facultic of the reaſonable ſoule, 
the & butonlytorhe organs of inſtruments , which being c 
mc © Led.the Fow/eeannot well and regularly aRtand exerciſe it fun- 
\ftcr. © U00s,and being violently inforced, is canftrained either to 
rictes abſcnrir ſelfe, or depart fromthe body. Againe; that tte rea- 
itics, ſonable ſoule ſhould: haue need of the ſeruice of the inſtru- 
hich 2 Pens, doth no way prejudice the immortalitic thereof: for 
hone © G29 makerth vſe thereof , and accomodates his ations; and 
,1t j4 4 according tothe dinerſity of the aire, region and Uſmare, 
Seogh q God brings forth men very diners inſpirit and narurall ſuf- 
+ are I <IEncy, a8 1n Greece and [talymen more ingenious, than in 
conſes if IMuſcony and T artevie ; So the ſpirit according to the diuer- 
hat is © {itie ofthe organicall diſpoſitions , and corporall inſttuments, 
ith the = diſconrſeth berteror worſe.Now the inſtrument of thereaſo- 
th+cc; | Dable Sowle is the braine,and the temperature thereof where= 
\facul- of weare to Tpeake. 

; Temperature is the mixture and proportion of the foure 
ot or. fiſt qualities, Hor, Cold,Dry, Moiſt, and it "may bea fift be- 
tides, which is the harmony of theſe foure. Now from the 
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co Of the IntelleAine faculty and truly humane. 7 


Temperature ofthe braine proceedeth all the ſtate and ation: 
of the reaſonable Soxle, but that which is the cauſe of great 
miſerie vntoman, is, that the three faculties of the reaſo- 
nable Sowle, Vnderſtanding, Memorie, Imagination, doe re- |» 
quire and cxercile nlzes by contrary Temperatures. * 


*-* \E 


The vnderflan»* 'The temperature which ſcrueth , and 1s proper to the vnder- 


ding ly, ſtanding isdric , whereby it comes to paſſe that they that are 
—_ ſtricken in yeeres, doe excell thoſe in their vaderſtanding 
thar are young , becauſe in the braine as yeeres increaſe, fo 
moiſture decreaſeth. So likewiſe melancholike men , ſuch ** 
as are aflied with want, and faſt much ( for hcauinefle and 
faſting are driers )are wiſe and ingenious, Splenavr ficcws, ani. 
m1us [apientiſſimus, vexatis dat intelletium : Heat and drieth © 
refines the wit , affiiftion gines vnder mg : And beaſts that 
arc ofa drietemperature, as Ants, Bees, Elephants, are wile * 
and ingenious, as they that are of a moiſt temperature are , 
Soubernes, pid and without ſpirit, as Swize : And the Southerne peo. 
"” " pleofthe worldaredrie,and moderate inthe inward heat of 
the braine, by reaſon of their violent outward hear. | 
2 The temperature of the memorie is moiſt, whereof it is ©: 
The Memory Chat infants haue better memorie than old men, and the mor- * 
moiſh,. ning after that humidity thar is gotten by ſlcepe in the night, 7 
Inſancit. is more apt for memory , which is likewiſe mgre' vigoronsin © | 
Sexemrinal, Northerne people, T heere vnderſtand a moiſture that is | 
not wateriſh or diſtilling , wherein no impreſſion may be  * 
made , bur airie, viſcous, fat and oilly , which eaſily recei-'? * 
ueth,and ſtrongly retaineth, as it is ſcene in pictures wrovght | © 
jn oylc. ' 
The temperature of the imagination is hot , from whence { 
Theimagination it commeth that franticke men , and ſuchas are ſicke of bur. |} * 
bot. ning maladies, are excellent in that thar belongs to imagina- 7 © 
Touh, tion, as Poetry, Dinination , and that it hath greateſt force in * © 
yoong men , and of middle yeares ( Poers and Prophets haue + ?* 
; flouriſhed in this age) and inthe middle parts betwixt North * b 
The middie nd South. | & 
_— By this diuerfitic of tempcratures it commeth to paſſe, . 4 
A compariſon tat a man may be indifferent in all the three faculties, but 7 
of the tempera- not excellent ; and that he that is excellent inany one of the.” 4 


Les. 


three, is but weake inthe reſt ; that the remperatures of the®? 
memory HM. 
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memory and vnderſianding are very different and contrary, 
ir isclcere, as dry and moilt ; as for the imagination, it ſeems 
eth not to. be ſo contrary from the others, becaule beat is not 
incomparible with drougth and moilture:; and; yer notwithe 
ſanding experience ſheweth, that they that cxcell ininagi» 
nation, are (icke in vnderſtanding and memory , and held tor 
fooles and madde men : but the reaſon thereof 1s becauſe the 
greac heat that ſerueth the imagination , conſumeth both the 
moiliure which ſcrueth the memory , and the ſubrility of the 

ſpirits and tigures which ſhould be jn that drinefle which ſer- 

ucth the vnderitanding , and {© it is contrary, and deftroyeth 

the other two. 

By that which hath beece ſpoken it appeareth , that there 5 
arc but three principall temperatures , which ſeruc and cauſe x4,,, only tem- 
the reaſonable Sewde to worke, and diſtinguiſh the ſpirits,that peratures. 
15to lay, Heat, Drinefſe , Moiſture ; Cold, is not- ace , nor . 
{cructhto any purpoſe, but to hinder all the motions and fun- 
ions of the Soule ;aud when we finde in ſome authors, that 
Co.d fructh the vnceritanding , and that they that haue 
cold braines, as Melancholike men and the Southerue , are 
wiſe and ingenious; there Cold is taken, not Gmply, but for 
a nba of hear : for there is nothing more contra- 
tie to the vnderſtanding, and to wiſdome, than great heat, 
which contrariwile ſeructh the imagination. According to 
thethree temperatures, thercare three facultics of the gca(o« 
nable Soule ; but as the temperatures, ſo the facultics receine 
diuers degrees, ſubdiuiſions and diſtintions. 

Thereare three principall offiges and differences of vnder- 


ſtanding , to Infer, to Dittinguiſh , to Chaſe: theſe Sciences Subdiuifion of 
; which appertaine tothe vnderſtanding, are Schoole Diuini« the faculics 
4 tie,the Theorikeof Phiſick , Logicke, Philuſopby naturall 


and murall. There are three kindes of differences of memo- 
ric, cally to receive and loſe the figures, eafily toreceiueand 


: hardlytoloſe, hardly to receiue and calily to loſe. The Sci- 


encc5otthe memory are Grammar,the Theorke of the Law, 
Poſitive Diuinitie , Coſmograpby,. Arithmeticke. Of che 


* im"gination there-are many differences, and a farre greater 
: number than either of the memory or vnderſtanding : to it 
! doc properly appertaine , Inuentions, Merry-conceits, and 
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leſts, Trickes of ſubtilty, Fiftionsand Lies, Figures and com « 
pariſons, Neatnefſe, Elegancy,Gentilitie: becauſe to it apper-. 
taine, Poetry, Eloquence, Muſicke, and generally whatſoener 
conſiſteth in Figure , Correſpondencie , Harmony and Pro- 
tiotk. | 
" Iicoch it appeareth that the viuacity , ſubrilty, prompti- 
tude, and that which the common ſort call wit , belongs to a 
hot imagination; ſolidity, maturity, verity, toa dric vnder- 
ſtanding. The imaginationis'aQiue and ſtirring, it is it that 
yndertaketh all , and ſets all the reſt a worke : the vnder- 


ſtanding is dull and cloudy : the memorie is purely paſſiae, 


and ſee how : The imagination firſt gathereth the kindesand 
figures of things both preſent, by the ſeruice of the fine ſenſes, 
and abſent by the benefit of the common ſenſe : afterwards 
ie preſenteth them, if it will, tothe ynderſtanding, which 


.conſidereth of them, examineth , rumihateth , and iudgerh; 


afterwards it putteth them to the ſafe cuſtody ofthe memory, 
as aScriuener to his booke, to the end he may apaine, if need 


 ſhallrequire, draw them forth ( which men commorily call 


Reminiſcentia, Remembrance ) or elſe, ifit will, it commirs 
them tothe memory before it preſents them to the vnder- 
ſtanding : for to recolle&, repreſent to the vnderſtanding, 
commit vnto memory , and to draw them forth againe , are 
all workes of the imagination; ſo that to it are referred, the 
common Senſe, the Fantaſie , the Remembrance, and they 
are not powets ſeparated from it ,' as ſome would hane it, to 
the end they may make more than three faculties of the reaſo. 
nable Soule. * 

. The common ſort of people, who neuer iudge aright , doe 
moreeſtecme of memory, and delight more in ir, than in the 
other'two, becauſe they have much vie of counting, and it 
makes greater ſherv and ſtirre in the world; and they thinke, 
that to haue a good memorie is to be wiſe; eſteeming more of 
Science than of Wiſdome; but yer ofthe three it is the leaſt, 
being ſach a5 may be cuen in fooles themſclues : for very ſel- 
domets 2ncxcellent memory ioyned with vnderſtanding and 
wiſedome, becauſe their temperatures are contrary. From 
this error ofthe common people comes that ill courſe, which 
eucry where weſce, inthe in{truction of our youth, who are 
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; alwayes taught to learne by heart ( ſothey termeit)-tÞ4 See of this tib. 
whichthey reade in their bookes, to theend they mayattet+ 3-c4p.14 


wards be able to repear it; and ſo they filland charge the me» 
mory withthe good of another , and take no care to awaken 
and direct the vnderſtanding , and to forme the iudgemenr, 
whereby he may be madeable ro makevſc of his owne-pro- 
per good, atd hisnaturall faculties ; which may'make tum 
witcandapt toall things : ſo that wee (ec thar the greateſt 
{cholars that haue all e 4 rRot/rand Cicers intheir heads; are 
the verieſt {ots, and moſt vnsKkilfull irypublike affaires , and 
the xworld is gouerned by'thoſe tharknow nothing. lr 1stbe 
opinion of all the wiſcſt, that,the vnderſtanding 18 the tirit, 
the moſtexccllent and principall piece of' harnefle : ifthat 
ſpeed well, all goes well, and a man is wiſe; and contrariwite, 
if that miſcarrie, all goes a crofſe. In the ſecond place isthe 
imagination: the memory is the laſt. 

All theſe differences, it may be, will bee better vnderitood 


9 
by this ſimilitude , which isa piRture or imitation'of the reg. 4 image of the 


ſonable ſoule. In cuery Court of iuftice there are three or- 
ders ordegrees; the higheſt are the Iudges, with whom there 
is little {tirre but great ation, for withourtthe mouing or ſtir» 

ring of themſzlues , #hey indge, decide, order, determine of 
all chings: this is the image of judgement, the higheſt part of 
theSoule. The ſecond are the Aduocates and ProRtors, in 

whom there 1s.grear ſtirre and much adoe, without aQſon, 

forit lies not in their power to diſpatch or order any thing, 

onely they hatchand preparethe bulineſle : this is the picture 

of the imagination, an vndertaking , vnquiet faculty , which 

neuer reſteth, no not inthe profoundeſRt fleepe; and ir makes 

a noiſ{ein the braine, like a pot that ſeetheth, but nener fet- 

leth. Thethird and laſt degree isthe Scribe or Regiſter of the 

Court, with whom there 1s no ſtirre nor action, but pure paſ- 

lion, as the Gardian or Cuſtos of all thitigs ; and this tepre- 
{cnreth the memory. ' / » 0172 i 


The ation of the reaſonable Soyle is the knowledge abd 


10 
vnderſtanding of all things : - The ſpirit of man is, capable of The aftion of 
vnderſtanding all things , viſible, inviſible , -vniuerſall , par- !#c 7e«{onablc 
ticular, ſenſible, inſenfible, 1ntelefFrrs eff onmia'* Vider han. *e+ 


ding 441; but it ſelfe either vaderftands it not atall, as ſcme 
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are of opinion ( witneſſe ſo great and almoſt infinite opinions 
heveof, as wee haue ſcene before by thoſe doubtsand obic. 
ions thar haue alwaycscroſſed it ) or very darkely, imper- 
fely,and indireRtly, by reflexion of the knowledge of things 
vpontheinſclues, by which it perceiueth and knoweth thar ic 
deth, and hathpower and faculty to vnderſtand : 
this is the. manner whereby the ſpirit knowes it ſelfe. The firſt 
ſoucraigne Spirit, God, doth firſt know bimſelfe, and after- 
wards in himſcife all things; the latter ſpirit, Man, quite con- 
trary, all othcr things rather than himlelfe, and is in them as 
thecye ina glafſe : how then ſhould ir aR or worke in it ſeife 
without mecane, and by a ſtraight line ? 
But the queſtion 1s concerning the meane whereby it 
knoweth and vnderſtandeth things. The common receiued 
opinion that came from Arsfotle himſelfe is, that the Sperie 
knoweth and vndcrſtanderh by the helpe and feruice ofthe 
Senſes , thar it is of it ſelfe as a white empty paper , that no- 
thing commeth ro the vaderfianding , which doth not firſt 
paſle the Senſes : Nl eſt 5» intelefInn, quod non ſnerit prius in 
fenſn. T here 1s nothing in the underſtanding , which wu not firft 
3* the ſenſe. But this opinion is fa!le : firlt becauſe ( as all the 
wiſeſt haue aff:rmed , and hath beene before touched) the 
ſeeds of all ſciences and vertues are naturally diſperſed and 
inſinuated into our ſpirits, ſo that they may be rich and mers 
ry withthcir owne;and though they want tat tillage that is 
fr, yet then they ſufficiently abound. Beſices ,it is injurious 
both to God and nature : for this were to makethe ſtate of 
the rcaſonable Soule worſe than that of other things, than 
that of the vegetatiue and {enſitiue ,- which of them{'eclues are 
wiſe enoughto exefciſe their funCtions, as hath becne ſaid ; 
for beaſts without the diſcipline of the ſenſes know many 
things, the vniuerſals by the particulars , by the ſight of one 
man they know all men , and are taught to auoid Ke danger 
ofrhings hurtfull, and to ſecke and to follow after that which 
is fit for chem and: their little ones. And it were a thing 
ſhamefull and abſard, that this ſo highand fo diuine a facul- 
tic ſhould begge it good of things ſo vile and corruprible as 
the ſenſes, which doe apprehende onely tbe {:mple accidents, 
and not the formes , natures, eſſence of things , gy 
things 
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things vniverſall , the ſecrets of Nature , and all things inſen- 
fible. Againe,, it'the Soule were made wile, by the aid ofthe 
ſenſes, it would follow , that they that haue their tenſes moſt 
perfeR and-quicke,ſhouid be moſt witty, moſt wiſez whereas 
many times welſce the cleanc contrary, that their ſpirits are 
more dull, and more ynapt;-and that many haue ot purpoſe 
depriued themſelues of the vie of ſome of them , rothe end 
the ſoule mighe better , and more freely execute it owne af- 
faires. And ifany man ſhall obic& that the ſoule being wiſe 
by nature , and without the helpe, of the ſenſes, all men mutt 
neceſſarily be wiſe , and alwayes vnderitand and reaſon alike: 
which being ſo, how commeth it about that there are ſo ma- 
ny dull pats in the world, and that they that vnderſtand , ex- 
erciſe rheir funtions more weakely ar one time thanat ano. 
ther, the vegeratiue ſoule farre more ſtrongly in youth, the 
reaſonable 1loule more weakely than in old age, and inacer- 
taine (tate cf health or ſickneſle than at another time ? I may 
anſwer, that the argument is not good : for as touching the 
firſt, that is, Thatall men muſt be wite: I ſay that the faculty 
and vertue of vnderſtanding 1s not giuenalike vnto all, but 
with'grea* in equalitie, and therefore it is a ſaying as ancient 
as honcu: able, cuen of the wiſeſt ; that the ating vnderſtan- 
ding was giuen but to few ; and this inequalitie proueth that 
Science comes net of ſenſe: for av it hath beene ſaid, they that 
e:.ccl!l others-intheir ſenfes, comcrſhort of others in their vn» 
dcritand;ag and Science. Tonching the ſecond ; The reaſon 
why a mandoth not exerciſe his funQtions alwayes after one 
manner, is becauſe the inſtruments whereby the Soule muſt 
neceſſarily worke, cannot alwayes be diſpoſedas they ſhould; 
ard ifthey be for ſome ſpeciall kinde of faculties or funQions, 
yet notfor others. The temperature of the braine, by which 
the Soule workcth, is diuers and changeable ; being hot arid 
moiſt, in youth ir is good for rhe vegetative , naught for the 
reaſonable; and contrarily , being cold anddrie, inold age 
it 15g00d for the reaſonable, ill for the vegetatiue. The braine 
by a hot and burning malady being heated and purified , is 
more fit for inuention and diuinstionzvnfit for maturity and 
ſoundnefle of indgement and wiſdome. By that which hath 
becne ſpoken let no man thinke, that I aftirme that the ſpirit 
E 4 hath 
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hathno ſeruice fromthe ſenſes, which I confeſſe to bee great, 
eſpecially in the beginning , in the diſcouery and invention of 
things : but I fay inthe defence of the honour of the ſpirit, 
that it is falſe that ir dependeth vpon the ſenſes; and that wee 
cannot know any thing, vnderſtand, reaſon, diſcourſe, with* 
out the ſenſe: for contrariwiſe all knowledge comes from it, 
and the ſenſescan doe nothing without it. 

The ſpirit in this, vaderitanding facultie proceedeth di- 
nerſly, and by order : It vnderſtanderh at the firſt inſtant, 
Gmply and directly a Lionto bee a Lion, afterwards by conſe- 
quentsthat be is ſtrong : for ſeeing the effects of his ſtrength, 
it concludeth that he 1s ſtrong. By diuifion or negatiue, it 
vndcrſtandetha Hareto be fearcfull; for ſecing it flie and hide 
it ſelfe, it concludeth that a Hare is not ſtrong, becauſe feare- 
full, It knoweth ſome by ſimilitude, others by a colle&ion 
of many things together. 
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Of the humane Spirit, the parts: ſunttmns, qualities reaſons, 


mnuention, verity thereof. 


= humane Spirit, and Oeconomic of this great and high 
intelleuall part of the ſoule,isa depth of obſcurity, full 
of creeks and hidden corners , a confuſed and inuoluedlaby- 
rib, and botromleſie pit , conſiſting of many parts , facul 
ties, aQions, diucts motions, haning many names, doubts 
and difficulties, 

The firſt orice thereof is ſimply to receiue and apprehend 
the images and kindes of things, which isa kinde of paſſion 
and impreſſion of the Soule , occaſioned by the obics and 
the preſence of them; thisis imagination and apprehenſion. 

." Theforceand power thercof, to feede, to handle; to ſtirre, 
toconcoR, todigelt,the things receiued by the imagination: 
this is reaſon, 1@ 

; -: The ation and office, or exerciſe ofithis forcc and power, 
which istoafſemble, conjoine, ſeparate, divide the things, 
receiued, and to adde likewiſe others ; this is diſcourſe,rea- 
ſoning, vwu@- davis guaſs 41255, 

The 
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The ſiibtile facilitic j and, cheerefu'l readinefle to doe all 
theſe things, and to penetrate intothem, is called Spirit, /#-" 
geniams; and therefore to be ingenious, tharpe, ſubrile, picr- 
cing,isalbones« .- 5 ! 12015 0 

. The repetition and ation of ruminating , reconcoRting, 
trying by the whetſtone ofreafon, and rewardiog of it, to 
framearefolution more ſolide : this is iudgement. | 

The efteR in the end of the vnderitanding : this is know- 
ledge,intelligence, reſolution. 

The ation that followeth this knowledge and reſolution, 
which is toextend-it ſelfe, to put forward, and toaduance 
thething knowne : this is will, 1ntelefins extenſus + pro- 
morius. 

Wherefore all theſe things, Underſtanding, Imagination, 
Reaſon, Diſcourſe, Spirit, [ndgement, [nteligence, Will are one 
and the ſame eflence , but all diugrs in force, yertueand aRti- 
on : for a man may be excellent in one of them , and weake in 
another : and many times hethat excclleth in Spirit and ſub. 
tilzie, may be weake in iudgement and ſoliditie, 

[ let no manto (ing, and ſet forth the praiſesand greatneſle 
of rhe Spirit of man, the capacirie, viuacitie, quicknes ther 


whereunto God hath. giuen reaſon, as an animated ſterne to 
moue ir by rule and meaſure, and thar it isan inffrument of a 
compleat harmony z that by itthere is a Kinde of kindred be. 
twixt God and man:and that he might often remember him, 
hee hath turned the root towards the heauens, to the end he 

ſhould alwayes looke towards the place of his natinitie: to be 
bricfe, that there is nothing great vpon the earth but man,no- 
thing great in man but his ſpirit; it a manaſcend to it, he af- 
cendeth aboue the heauens. Theſe are all pleaſing and plau» 

fible words, whereofthe Schooles doe ring. 

Bat I deſire, that after all this we come to ſound and to ſtu» 


die how to know this ſpirit ; for we ſhall finde after all this, The difpraiſe. 


that it is both to it ſelfe and toanother a dangerous jnſtru- 
ment, a ferret that is to be feared, alittle trouble. feaſt, a tedi- 
ous and importune paraſite,and whichas a luggler and player 
at faſtand looſe, vnder the ſhadow of ſome gentle yr” 

| ſubtile 


@.. The general! 
of:let it becalled the image of the liuing Goda taſte of theime IIs 


morrall ſubſtance, a ſtreame of the Diuinitie, a celeſtiall ray, of tht Spirits 


$8 0f the humane Spirit, the parns, funtHhions qualities, 


ſubtilcand fmiling, m__ inuentetb, and caſcthallthe miſ- 
chicts of the world:and the truth is, without itthere are none. 
There isfarre greater diucrſitic of ſpirits than of bodies, 


Dine b..4 6 bf db- ſo is there likewile a larger field to enter into, more parts and 
fintionsof the More formes or faſhionsto be ſpoken of : we may make three 
ſj:r4. Sce vere. Clafles or tormes, whereof cach one hath many degrees : The 
, of more cb97.39 firſt, whichis the lowe ſ, are thoſe weake, baſc , and almoſt 


The part 
deſcription. 
Ae! perpe- 
tak, 


bruriſh ſpirits, neare neighbors to beaſtsthemſclues, whether 
by region of the firſt rempcr , that isro ſay, of the ſeed and 
temperature of the braine, cither roo cold or too moiſt, as 2- 
mongt other creatures fiſhes are the loweſt ; or by reaſon 
that they hane not beene,in ſome ſorr,remoued,and reniewed, 
but ſuffered ro ruſt, and grow dull and ſtupid. Of theſe wee 
make noe great account, as being vnfit to be ordered and {ct- 
ted intoany cerraine and conſtant ſocietie , becauſe both for 
their owne particular they cannot pollibly endure it , and it 
were neceflary they ſhould alwaies be vnder thetuition of an» 


g other,this is the common and baſe people,qus vigr/ans fteyrir; 


mcrtua cul vita oft; prope tam Vivoatque vidents ; who waking 
ſnorteth, whoſe life 1 dead, or rather almo#t aline, and ſeeing, 
which vnderſtandethnor, iudgerh not it ſelfe. The ſecond 
which isthe higbeſt, are thoſe greatand bigh ſpirits, rather 
deuils- than ordinary men, ſpirits well borne ſtrong and vi- © 
gorous. Of theſe kinde of people, there was-neuer age yet © 
cou'd tell how to build a commoneweale. The third which © 
is the middle, are all thoſe indifferent ſpirits, whereof there 
are infinit degrees : of theſealmoſt iythe whole world com- | 


, poſed. Of this diſtia&tion and others, hereafter more at : 
| large. But we are to touch more particularly the conditions 


and nature of this ſpirit , as hard tobe knowne, asacounte- | 
nance to be counterfeitcd tothe life, which is. alwayes in mo- 7 


rion. 
Firſt therefore it is a perpetual agent, for the ſpirit cannot | 


: :-u14y be withont ation, but rarher than it will , it forgeth falſe and 


phantaſticall ſubieRs, in carneſt deceiuing it ſeife, cuen to it 
owne diſcredit. As idle and vamanured grounds, it rhey be 
fat and fertile, abound witb a thouſand kinds of wildeand vNe | 
proficahle hearbs. vntill they be ſowed with other ſceds, and | 


women alone without the company of men,bring forth lome- 1 
- times Þ 
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times great abundance of vnformed, indigcſted lumps of fleſh: 
ſo the Spirs?, if1t be not buſied about ſome certaine obieR, 
It runnes riot into a world of imaginations, and there is no 
folly nor vanity that it produceth not, and if ic haue not a 
ſerled limit, it wandereth and loſerhit ſclte. For, to be every 
where is to be no where. Motion and agitation is the-true 
life and grace of the Spsrse, bur yet it mult proceed from elſe. 
where, than from it ſclte. If ir be ſolitary, and wantctha ſub. 
jetto worke on,1t creepeth along and languiſherh,bur yet-ic 
malt nor be enforced. For too great acontention and inten- 
tion of the Spiree ouer-bent , and itained, decciueth and trou- 
bleththe Spore. ; 

Itis likewife vniverſall , it medleth and ming/eth ir ſelfe 
with all, it hath no limited ſubie@ or jurifditien. There 1s 
notany thing wherewith it playerh nor his part, as well to 
vaine ſubie&tsand of no account, as high and wcightie; as 
well torthoſe we can vnderſtand, as thoſe we vnderſtand not: 
For to know that wee cannot vnd«ritand or pierce into the 
marrow or pith ofa thing, butthat we muſt {ticke inthe bone 
and barke thereof, is an excellent (igae of iudgement , for (ci- 
ence,yea truth ir ſelfe,may lodge neare vs withour iadgement, 
and judgement without them, yea to know our owne igno- 
rance, is a faire teſtimong of ingement, 

Thirdly , it is prompt and ſpeedy , running ina moment 


from theoneend of the world to the other , without ſtay or Prompt PH 
reſt, ſtirring ir ſelfe and penetrating through cucry thing, ſ«ddeu. 
' Nobilu & inquieta ment homini dataeſ}t, nunquam\(: tener:ſþar, 


gitur Vaga,quictu impatiens novitate rerum letifſima. Non ni-' 
rumex illocele/s ſpiritn deſcendit,cal:fiinm auti naturaſemper 
in motueſt. A noble and vnquiet mmde is ginen vnto man, who 
neuer with-holdeth her motion, tucenſtant,cuery where diſperſed, 
impatient of reſt, delighted moſt with nonelticr, No maruell if ſhe 
d:ſcend of celeftiall ſpirit, ſor that the natxre of celeſtiall things 
110 be inperp:tuall motion, This great ſpeed and quickneſle, 
this agility, this twinkling of theeye, as it is admirable , and 
one of the greateſt ures ws that are in the fpiric, ſo iris a 
thing very dangerous, a great diſpoſition and propenfiori vnto 
folly and madneſſe, as preſently you ſhall heare. 

By reaſon of theſe three conditions ofthe ſpirit , that is, a 
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perpetuall agent without repoſe, 'vniucrſall, pgs and ſud. 
den, it hath beene accounted immortall, and to hdbic in it ſelfe 
ſome marke and ſparkle of diunitic. 

The 'ation of the ſpirit is alwayes toſearch, ferrer, con- 
triue without intermilſion, like one famiſhed for want of 
knowledge, to enquire and ſecke, and there Homer calles 
mCcn=au:. There 1s no end of our inquiſitions: the puts 
luits of the ſpirit of man are without limits, without forme: 
the food thereof is double ambiguitie; it is a perpetuall mo- 
tion without reſt, without bound. - The. world is a ſchoolc of 
inquiſition ; agitation and hunting is it proper diſh ; totake, 
or to fail of the prey, is another thing. | 

- Butit'worketh and purſucth it enterpriſes, raſhly,and irre- 
gularly, withour order,and without mcaſure,ir is a wandring 
in{trument, moueable , diuverſly rurning ; it'is an infirument 
of lead and of wax, it boweth and ſtraitneth , applicth it ſelfe 
to all,more ſupple and facill than the water, the aire, flex1bs/u 
omni humore obſequentior, & vt ſpiritns que omnt materia fact. 
lior xt renwior; 1t t flexible, and more yee/ding to enery humor, 
and x5 the ſprrit which 1 more facill and eaſe ro enery matter or 
ſubſtance; It is the ſhooe of Theramenes, fit for all. The cun» | 
ning is to finde where it is, for it goes alwayes athwart , and | 
croſſe,as well witha lic,as with a truth:ir ſporteth it ſelfe and 
hndetha ſeeming reaſon for cucry thing ; for it maketh that Þ 
which is1mpious, vniuſtab ominable in one place; picty, iu» Þ 


ſtice and honour in another : neither can we name anylaw or © 
cuſtome, or condition, that is cither generally receiucd of all, * 


or reieed; the marriage of thoſe that are neerc of blood, rhe Þ 
murther of infants, parents, is condemned in one place, law- © 
full in another. Plato refuſed an embrodered and perfumed 3 
robe offered him by Dyonyſixes, ſaying that he was a man, and 3 
therefore would not adorne himſelfelike a woman. Aritip- © 
p« accepted of that robe , ſaying the ourward acoutrement ? 
cannot corrupt a chaſte minde. Diogenes waſhing his cole- © 
warts, andſceing Arsfippus paſſe by anſwered him, Ifrhou © 
knewelt how to line with colewarts,thou wouldeſt ncucr fol» ? 
low the Conrt of a Tyrant. Aritippm anſwered him, Ifrhou 3 
kneweſt how to line with Kings, thou wouldeſt ncuer waſh | 


coleworts. Que perſwaded Solon to ceaſe from the bewalling | 
the! 
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the death,of his: ſoones ; -bocan(e his teates did ciever profit 
nor helpe him; -Yeatherefore, ſaith he, aremy teares iuſt, and 
I have reafoh1to'weepe.. The wite of Socrates redoubled ber 
griefe, becanſe thedudges put her husband tp death vniuſt» 
ly : What, faith hee, wouldeſt thou rather I were juſtly con- 
demned #riBhefe is no good, faith a: wite .inan , but:thar, to 
the loſe whereof a man is alwayes prepared, /» <quo enim eff 
dolor amiſſe rei, & tumor amittende : A like tronbleſome uu the 

griefe of a thing already loft, and the feare lef$ it fowld be loft. 
Quite contrary, faith another, weeembrace and.locke vp rhat 
good a great deale the more carefully, which weſec lefle ſure, 
and alwayes teare will be taken from vs. A Cynique Philoſo- 
pher dzmanded of Antigonus the king,a drath of (iluer. That, 
faith he, isno gift fic for a king. Why then gue meaTalent, 
fairhthe Phitoſopher. And that;ſatrth-the King , 'i&no gift for 
#Cynique. One ſaid ofa King of Sperrathat was gentle and 
debonaire,He is a good man curn to the wicked. How ſhould 
he be good vntothe wicked, faith another,ifhe be not'wicked 
with the wicked?'Sothar we ſee that thereaſan of man hath 
many viſages: itisa two-edged ſword, aſtaffe with ewopikes 
Oynimedaglin ba rh /torinerſo: There isno reaſonbur hath a 
contrary 'tcafon, ſaith the ſoundeſt and-ſurefiPhiloſopher. 
Now this volubilitie andflexibilitic proceedeth from many 
cauſes; from the perperuall alteration and motion of the bo. 
dy, which is neuer rwice in a mans life in one and the ſame e- 
ſtate; from the obiefts which are infinite, thcaire it ſclfe,and 
the ſerenitle ofthe heauen, | 
T ales ſunt hominum mentes quats pater 1pſe 
Inpiter auttiferas luſtravit lampade terras: 
Mens mindes on earth the ſelfe-ſame comrſe do yunne, 
Being faire or foule as 19 th'Olimpicke Sunne. 
and all outward things: inwardly from thoſe ſhakings and 
tremblings which the Soule giues vnto it ſelfe by the agitati- 
on, and ſtirreth vp by the pallions thereof : inſomuch that it 
beholdeth things with divers countenances ; for whatſoeuer 

is in the world hath diuers luſters, diuers confiderations. E- 

piers ſaid it was a pot with two hands. Hee might better 

have faid with many. 
The reaſon heerof is , becauſe it entangleth it ſelfe in ir 
owne 
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owne worke like the Silke-worme : foras it thinkethto note 
from tarre, I know not what appearance of light, and imagi. 


narie truth , and fli&Fvnto 1t; there are many difficulties that 
crofic the way, new ſ{cnes that incbriate and bring it forth of 


The endat which it aimeth is two-fold,the&vne morecom- 
mon and naturall , which is Truth, which it ſearcherh and 
purſueth ; for there is no defire more-naturall than ro know 
the truth : we affay all the meanes we can to attaine vnto ir, 
but in the endall our cndeuours come ſhort ; for truth is nor 
an ordinary booty, or thing that will ſufter it felfe ro be got- 
ten and hand'ed,, much 4effe to be poſſeſſed by any humane 
Spirit. It lodgeth within tte boſome of God, that is hir cham- 
ber, ber retiring place. Man knoweth nor, vnderitandeth not 
any thing aright, in purity and in trathas' heought : appea- 
rances doe alwayes compaſſe him on cuery ſide, whichare as 
well in thoſe things that arc falſe as true. We are borne to 
ſearch the truth, burto poſleſſe it, belongethtoa higher and 
greater pawer. 'Trath 15not his that eruſts himſelfe into it, 
but his that runnes the faircſt-courſe towards the marke. 
When it falles out that he hirs-vpon atruth., it-is by chance 
and hazzard, he knowes not how to hold it, to poſleſſe it, to 
diſtinguiſh ic from alice, Errours are receiued into our ſoule, 
by the {clfe ſame way and conduit that the truth 1s: :the ſpirit 
hath no meanes either to diſtinguiſh or to chuſe and as well 
may he play the ſor, that tells atruthas a lic. The mcanes 
that it vſeth for the diſcoucry of the truch are reaſon and expe- 
rience, both-of them very weake, vacertaine,diuers, waucring. 
The greateſt argument of truth , is the generall conſent of the 
world : now the number of fooles doth farre exceed the num- 
ber ofthe wiſe and therefore how ſhould that generall conſent 
be agreed vpon, but by :corruption and an applauſe giuen 
without indgem»nt and knowledge of the cauſe, aud by the 
imitation of ſome one that firſt began the dance. 

The other end lee nacurall, but more ambitious, is Inuen- 
tion,vnto which ic tendeth 2s to the higheſt point of honour, 
totheend it may raiſe it felfe and preuaile the mare : this is 
that which is in fo high account , tnat it ſexmeth ro be an 
image of the Diuinitic. From the ſufficiency of this inneation, 
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'.. reaſon, ingention, verity thereof. 63 
have dedull'thoſe. workes; which haue raviſhed the 
whole world withsdmiration 3: whichif they be ſuch as arc 
forthe publique benefie;, chey have deified their Authours, 
Thoſe workes thar ſhew rather fineneſle of wit , than bring 
profit with them , are painting , —_— ArchiteQure, the 
Art Perſpeiae; as the vincof Zexxw, the Venu of eApelles, 
the imageof Aferminen , the horſe of Awain, the wooddenpi- 
geon of Archiras, the crow of Adyron, the flieand theeagle of 
Montroyall, the ſpheare of Sapor King of the Perſians , and 


that of. 4rchinvides with his other engins. Now Artand inuen» The praiſe of 
tion ſceme nor onely-to imitate Nature, but to excell it , and [zucniiea. 


that not only in the Ind-wndxwwme or particular (tor thereis not 
any:bodie either of man or beaſt, ſo vninerſally well. made , as 
by Art may be ſhewed ) but alſo _ are done by Art 
which are nor done by Nature:'l medfle beſides thoſe compo- 
ſirions and mixtures, whichare thetrue diet, and proper ſub- 
ictof Arr,rhoſe diſtillations of waters and oyles,made of fim- 
ples, which Nature framed not. But in all thisthere is no 
ſuch cauſe ofadmirarion as we thinke ; and to ſpeake proper- 
ly andrruly, there isno inuention but that which God reuea» 
lth ; for ſuch as we account and call ſo, are but obſcruations 
of naturall things, arguments and concluſions drawen from 
them, as Painting and che Art Opticke from ſhadowes, Sun- 
dials from the ſhadowes of trees, the grauing of ſcales from 
precious ſtones. 

By all this that hath before beene ſpoken , it is caſte toſee 


how raſh and dangerous the ſpirit of man 15, eſpecially if it be 74, i, very 
quicke and vigorous : for being ſo 1nda/trious, fo free and dargerow. 


vniuerſall, making it motions fo irrggularly; yling it liberty 
{oboldly. tnall things , not tying it telfe roany thing itcali- 
ly ſhaketh the common opinions, and all thoſe rules where. 
by it ſhould be bridled and reſtrained as an vnwlt tyranny ; 
It will vyndertaketo examine all things, to iudge the greateſt 
art of things plauſibly receiued into the world, to be ridicu- 
ous and abſurd , and finding for all an appearance of reaſon, 
will defend it ſelfc ayainſt all, whereby it is to be feared thar 
it wandereth out of the way,andloſeth ir felfe:and we can not 
bur ſee, that they that hane any extraordinary viuacity and 
rare excellency (as they that are inthe higheſt roofe of ry | 
m.ddle 
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| middledlafi: befotei ſpoken of) are pforrthemoſt panes law- 


lefſe both \in opinions. and.manners, Ther are, yery tew'of 
whole guide and cbaduRt a man may truſt , andinthe 4iber= 
tic of whoſe tadgements.a man may wade wirbour temeritie, 
beyond the common opinion. It 1sa-miracle to Hude a great 
and uely fpiriz., well ruled and goucrneds. jt i842 dangerous 
ſword whichaman knowes not weil how:to guides for frog 
whence come allrhoie di{orders, reugles; berefiesand trou- 
bles in the-world, but forthis? * Megns erreres nortnifh ex na- 
$114 ingensjs: hl [aprentie odiofine acumine nuuie. Great errors 
proceed not but from great wits: nothing 15 morepreindiciall to 
wiſdome than too much ſrarpneſſe of wit. .Doubtleſle tbatiman 
Lnes abetrer time, and alonger life, is more happy and farre 
more fit ——_ of a Cuinmon- wealth, faith 7 hw- 
e4ides,that hath an indMfecrent ſpirit, or ſome-what beneath 
a mediocritie, then he that hath a ſpirit ſo elcuatcd and tran(- 
cendent-, that it ſerues not for any thing but the -rocuwnt of | 
himſelfe and others From the firmeft friendſhips doeſpyring | | 
the greateſtenmities ; and from the ſoundeft health thedeads 
lieſt maladies: andenen ſo , from tl.e rareſtand quickeſt agi+ 
tation of ourſoules the moſt deſperate reſolutions and ditors« 
derly frenſics. © Wiſdome and follic are. necre neighbours; 
there isbuta balfe rurne betwixt che one and the other; which 
we-may eaſily tce-in the aRions of madde! men. 'Phtlrſophic 
teacheth , that Melancholy is proper to them both. W her& 
of is framed the fineſt follie, but of the fineſt wit ? And there- 
fore, faith Ar:ſtorle;chereis no great ſpirit without ſome mix+ 
ture of follic.” And Pare tellerh vs, that in vaine a temperate 
and ſound ſpirir kneckgth at the doore of Poctric. And in 
this ſenſeit is', thar'thewiſeſtand beſt Poers doe lone ſome.. 
times toplay the foole , and to leape out of the hindges. 1n- 
ſame jucundum eft,dulce deſipere in loco : non pateſt grande ex 
ſublime quidquam nif6 mota mens, & qnamdin apud ſe eft. It u | 
4 —— thing ſometimes to be madde,a ſweet matter in ſome | 
caſes to be fooliſh: T he mind vnleſſe it be altogether impleyed,can | 


dee no great matter, or attempt any thing of moment as long as it | 
u wholly colleted within ut ſelfe. F+ 
And this is the cauſe why man-hath good reaſon ro keepe Þ} «© 
it within narrow bounds, to'bridle and bindce itwithReligi- | 
ons 


' 
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ons, Lawes, Cuſtomes ,Sciences,Precepts, Threatnings, Pro- 
miſes mortall and immortall , which notwithſtanding yet we 
ſee, that by alawleſſe kinde of liberty it freeth irſelfe, and 
eſcapeth all theſe, ſovnruly is it by nature , ſo fierce, ſo opi- 
natiue : and therefore it is to be led by Arr, ſince by force it 
cannot. I atwra contumax eft animus humans in contrarinm 
atg, arduum nitens ſequiturg, facilius quam ducitar ut generoſs 
+ nobiles qui melins facili frans reguntur, The minde of man u 
naturally ſtubburne, alwayes inclming to difficult and contrary 
things, and doth eafier follow than u led by force, like vnto gene= 
rous horſes, that are better gouerned with an caſe bridle, then 4 
cutting bit, Itisa ſurer way gently totutor it, and to lay ita- 
ſlecpe,than to ſuffcr it to wander at it owne pleaſure ; for if it 
be not welland orderly gouerned, ( as they of the highe& 
claſſis-which before we ſpakecfor weake,and ſoftand plane 
(as thoſe of the lower ranke ) it will loſe it ſel fe in the liberty 
of it owne tudgement ; and therefore it is neceſſary that it be 
by ſome meanes or other held backe,as hauing more neede of 
lead than wings, ofa bridle then of a ſpurre; which the grear 
Lawyers and Founders of States did eſpecially regard, as well 
knowing that people ofan indifferent ſpirit , liued in more 
quiet and content, then the ouer-quicke and ingenious. There 
haue been more troubles and ſeditions in ten yeeres inthe on+ 
ly citic of F/orence, than in fiue hundred yeeres inthe coun» 
tries of the He/uetians and the Retians. And to ſay the truth, 
men of a common ſufficiencieare more honelt, better citi- 
zens, more pliant, and willing to ſubmit rhemſeluestothe 
yake of the lawes, their ſupertours,reaſon it ſelfe, than thoſe 
quicke and cleere ſighted men, that cannot keepe themſelues 
with their owne skinnes. The fineſt wits are not the wiſeſt 
men, . 
The Spsrit hath it maladies, defeRts , tares or refuſe,as well 


as the body and much more,more dangerous, and more incu- 74, 4, 


Seneca, 


17 
ſei of 


rable : but that we may the better know them, wee muſt di- the piric. 


{tinguiſh them : ſome areaccidentall , and which come from 
elſe-where, and thoſe ariſe from three cauſes ; the diſpoficion 
of the body, for it is manifeſt that the bodily maladie which 


Y after the temperature thercof,doe likewiſe alterthe ſpirit and 


iadgement ; or from the ill compoſition of the ſubſtance of 
F the 


Accidental! prs- 
ceeding from 
three cauſes. 


I «The body . 


g The paſſions. 
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the braine , and organs of the reaſonable Soule, whether it be 
by reaſon of their firſt formation , as inthoſc that haue their 
heads ill made,either roo round, or tov long; or too little, or 
by accident of ſome blow or wound. The tecond is the vni- 
uerfa'l contagion of vulgar and erroneons opinions in the 
world, wherewith the Spirie being preoccupated, tainted, 
and ouercome, or which is worſe, made drunken, and mana- 
cled with certaine fantaſticall opinions,it euer afterwards fol- 
loweth and iudgeth according tothem, without regard citker 
of farther enquiry, or recoiling backe: from which dangerous 
deluge all ſpirits haue not force and ſtrength to defend them- 


. (clues, 


The third much moreneere, is the maladic and corrupti- 
on of the will, andthe force of the pailions, this is a world 
turned topſic turuy: the will is made to follow the vnderſtan- 
ding as a guide and lampe vnto it ; but being corrnpted and 
ſeized on by the force of the paſllions ( or rather by the fall of 
our firſt father Adam) doth likewiſe perhaps corrupt the vn- 
derſtanding , and ſo from hence come the greateſt part of our 
erronious 1udgements : Enuy, Malice, Hatred; Loue, Feare, 
make y« toreſpeR, to iudge, to take yy others than they 
arc,and quite otherwife than we ought , from whence com- 
meth that com moncry, Iudge without paſſion. From hence it 
is that the beautifull and generous ations of another man are 
obſcurcd by vile and baſe miſ-conſtruttons , that vaine and 
wicked cauſes and occaſions are feined.T his isagreatvice and 
a proofe of a malignant nature and ficke iudgement , in which 
there is neither great ſubtilty nor ſufficiency , but malice 
enough. This proceedeth cither from the cnuy they beare tv 
the glory of another man, or becauſe they iudge of othersac. 
cording to themſelues,or becauſe they haue their taſtealtered, 
and their ſight ſo troubled , that they cannot diſcerne the 
cleere ſplendor of vertue in it natiue purity, From this ſelfe- 
ſame cauſe and ſource it commeth, that wee make the vertucs 
and vicesof another man to preuaile ſo much, and extend 


them fartherthan wee ought , that from particularitics wee | 
draw conſequents and generall concluſions: if he bea friend | 
all ſits well about him, his vices ſhall be vertnes: if he bean * 


enemy or ofa contrary fation,there isnothing good in him : 
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inſomuch that we ſhame our owne iudgement, to ſmooth vp 
our owne paſſions. But this reſts not heere, bur gocth yet far- 
ther; for the greatcſ part of thole impieries, hereſies, errours 
in our faithand religion, if we looke well into it, is ſprung 
from our wicked and corrupt wilks, from a violent and vo- 
luptuous paſſion , whichafterwards draweth vnto it the vn- 


derſtanding itſelf, Sedit popmlus manducare & bibere e-c,quod , roo 
vnlt non quod eff,credit qui cupiterrare:The people ſitteth down Augult.lib.2, 
ro eat and drinke, cc. Hee that hath a meaning to gae aſtray De civitete Du. 


beleenes enery thing as bee would haxe it, not as it ts indeed.1n 
ſuch ſort that what was done in the beginning with ſame 
(cruple and doubt , hath beene afterwards held and main- 
rained for a verity and reuelation from heauen : that which 
wasonly in the ſenſuality , hath taken place in the higheſt 
part of the vnderſtanding : that which was nothinglſe bue 
a paſſion and a pleaſure , hath beene made areligious matter 
and an article of faith : ſo (trong and dangerous is the conta- 
gion of the faculties of the Soule amongſt themſclues. Theſe 
are the three outward cauſes of the f cults and miſ-carriages of 
the Spirit , iudgement and vnderſtanding of man ; The bo- 
dy, eſpecially the head, ſicke, or wounded , or ill faſhioned; 
The world wirh the anticipate opinions and ſuppoſitions 
thereof; the ill eſtate of the other faculties of the reaſonable 
Soule , which are all inferiour vato it: The firſtare pitifull, 
and ſome of them to be cured, ſome not: the ſecond are 
excuſable and-pardonable : the third are accufable and pus 
niſhable for ſuffering ſuch a diſorder ſo neere them as this is; 
thoſe that ſhould j the Law , to take ypon them to giue 
the Law. 

There are other defects of the Spirit, whichare more natu- 
rall vnto it, and in it. The greateſt andthe root ofall thereſt ,, 
is pride and preſumption(the firſt and originall fault of all the 
world, the plague of all ſpirits , and the cauſe of all cuils) by 
which a man is only content with himſelfe,will not giue place 
to another, diſdaineth his counſels , repoſeth himſelfe in his 
owne opinions, takes vpon him to iudge and condetane 0- 
thers,yea cuen that which he vnderſtands nor. It is truly ſaid, 
that the beſt and happicſt diſtribution that God euer made, is 
of tadgement, becauſe cuery man is —_— with his _ 
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68 Of Memory. 

and thinkes , be hathenough. Now this malady proceedeth 
from the ignorance of our {elues. Weneuer vnderſtand ſuffi- 
ciently and truly the weakeneſſe of our ſpirit: bur the greatelt 
diſeaſe of the ſpirit is ignorance, not of Arts and Sciences, 
and what is included in the writing of others, but of it ſelte, 
for which cauſc this firſt booke hath beene written. 


CHar?. XV. 
Of Memory. 


ME27 is many times taken by the vulgar ſort for the 
lenſe and vnderſtanding , but notlo truly and proper» 
ly : for both by reaſon ( as bath beene ſaid ) and by cxperi- 
ence; the excellencic of the one is ordinarily accompanied 
with the weakeneſſe of the other, and roſay the truth , itis a 
faculty yery profitable for the world , but it coms farre ſhort 
of the vnderſtanding , and of allthe partsof the Sole is the 
more delicate, and moſt fraile. The excellency thereof is not 
very requiſite,burt tothree ſorts of people: Merchants or men 
of Trade, great talkers, (for the ftore-houſe of the memory is 
more fall and furniſhed , than that of inuention, for he that 
wants it comes ſhorr, and muſt be faine roframe his ſpeech 
out of the forge of his owne inuention) and liers, wendacen 
pertet eſſe memorem : It behouetha lier to hane 4 good memory. 
> rom the want of memory proceed theſe commodities: tolie 
{ eldome, totalke little,to forget offences, An indifferent me- 
mory ſufficeth fag all.) 


Cnare. XVI. 
Of the Imagination and opinion, 


== Imaginationisa thing very ſtrong and powerfull, it 
is it tharmakesall the ſtirre, all theclatter, yea the per- 
turbation ofthe world procceds from it ( as we haue ſaid be- 
fore, 1t iscither the onely, or at leaſt the moſtaRiue and ſtir. 


the Imagination Ting facultie of the Soule, ) The cffets thereof are maruel- 


lousand ſtrange : ic workerh not onely in it owne proper bo. 
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Of the imagination and opinion. 69 
die and Soutce, but in rhat of another man , yea it producerh 
contrary effects: it makesa man blaſh, wax pale , tremble, 
dote, to waucr,; theleare the leaſt and the belt ; it rakes away 
the power an vic of the ingendering parts,yea when there is 
moſt need of them, and 1s the cauſe why men are more ſharpe 
andanſtere, not oaly towards them'clues but others, witneſſe 
thoſe ties and bands whereof the world is full, which arc for 
the moſt part impreflions of the apprehenſion and of feare. 
And contrariwiſc, without endeauour, withoutobieR, & cuen 
in ſleepe it ſatisfieth the amorous deſires, yea changeth the 
{cx, witnefle Lacine Coſſitons, whem P linieafitmeth to have 
{lecnerobe changed from a woman to a. man, the day of his 
mariage; and diucrsthelike : .c marketh fomerimes ignomi- 
nioufly, yea it killethand makes aborriue the fruic within the 
wombe ; it takes away a mans ſpeech,and giucs itto him that 
neuer had it, as tothe ſonne of Creſa : itraketh away mo« 
tion, ſenſe, reſpiration. Thus we fee how it worketh inthe bo«- 
dic. Touching the Soule: it makes a man to loſthis vader- 
ſtanding, his knowledge, indgement; it turnes Kim foole and 
mad- man, witnefle Gallus Vibius , who hauing oner- bent his 
ſpirits in comprehending the efſenceand motions of folly , fo 
diſlodged and dif- joyned his owne judgement, that he'evuſd 
neuer lcele ir againe: it infpiretha man with the fore Kriow= 
ledge of things ſecret and to come , and cauſeth thoſe infpira- 
tions, prediftons,and maruellous inuentions, yea it ratfifherh 
with extaſies : it killeth not ſeemingly but in good earneſt, 
witnefſe that man whoſe eyes being couered to receiue his 
death, and vncouered againe., to the end he mighe reade his 
pardin, was found ſtarke dcad vpon the ſcaffold. To bee 
bricfe , from hence ſpring the greateſt part of thoſe things 
which the common ſort of people call miracles , viſions , en- 
chantments. It is not alwayes the denill, or a familiar ſpirit, 
as now adayes the ignorant people thinke, when they cannor 
hnde the reaſon of rhat they fee; nor alwayes the (pirir of 
God (fortheſe ſupernaturall motions we ſpeake not of heere) 
butfor the molt partit is theeffeR of the imaginarion,or long 
of the agent who faith and doth uch things ; or ofthe parient 
and ſpectator, who thinks he ſceth that he ſeeth not. It is an 
excellent thing ard neceflary*in ſuch a caſe, toknow wiſely 
F 3 haw 


7 Of the imagination and opinion. 
how to diſcernethe reaſon thereof, whether it be naturall or 
ſupernaturall, falſe or true, Diſcrerio ſpiriewum, «A diſcerning 
of ſpirits, And not to precipitate our indgements,as the moſt 
part ofthe common people doe by the want thereof. 

In this partand faculty of the foule doth opinion lodge, 
which is a vaine, light , crude, and imperfte& indgement of 
things drawne from the outward ſenſes, and common re- 
port, ſetling and holding it ſelfe to be good in the imagina- 
tion, and neuer arriuing tothe vnderſtanding,there to be ex- 
amined, fifted , and laboured ; and to be made reaſon which 
is a true , perfc& and ſolide indgement of rhivgs : and there» 
fore 1t is vncertine, inconſtant, flcering, deceitfull, a very ill 
and dangerous guide , which makes head againſt reaſon, 
hin i5a ſhadow and image, though vaine and vnrrue. 
Itisthe mother of all miſchictes, contuſons, diſorders: frm 
it ſpring all paſſhons, all troubles. It is the guide ot fooles, 
ſorts, the vulgar ſort, as reaſon of the wiſe and dexterious. 

It is not the truth and natureof things which doth thus 


es i 4 ftirre and moleſtour ſoules, it is opinion , according to that 


by opinion. 


ancient ſaying; Men are tormented by the opinions that they 
bauc of things, not by the things themſclues. Opinione ſepixe 
guamre laboramius : pluraſunt que nos tenent, quam que pree 
munt.W.e are more troubled with the opinion of things than with 
the things themſelues; there are mores hings that hold vs , than 
which preſſe or vrge vs. The verity and Eſſence of things en- 
treth not into vs, nor lodgeth necre vs of it ſelfe, by ic owne 
proper ſtrength and authority: for were it (o,all things ſhould 
be recciued of all, all alike, and after the fame faſhion ; all 
ſhould be of like credit, and truth it ſelfe , which is never bur 
one and vniforme, ſhould be embraced thorowout the whole 
world. Now foraſmuch as there is ſo greata variety, yea con- 
trarictic ofopinions in the world, mk, there is not any thing 
concerning which all doe generally accord , nonot the wiſcſt 
and beſt borne and bred ; it gineth vs to vnderſtand , har 
thingsenter into vs by compoſition, yeelding themſelues to 
our mercy and deuotion , lodging themſelues necre varo vs, 
according to our pleaſure, azd humour, and temper of our 
ſoules. That which I belecue, I cannot make my companion 
belccue; but, which is more,what Idoe firmly belceue to day, 
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Of the Will, 9% 


I cannot afſurg my ſelfe that I ſhall beleeue to morrow : yea 
it is certaine that atanother time I ſhall indge quite otherwiſe. 
Doubtleſle eucry thing taketh in vs ſach place, ſuch a taſte, 
ſuch a colonr., as we thinke beſt to ginevnto it, and ſuch as 
the inward conſtitution of the ſouleis, Onmia munda muan- 
du, immunda, immundis : All things arecleane, tothe pure and 
cleanc,as alſo vncleane to the impure and vncleane, AS our ap» 
parell and accoutrements doe as well warme vs,notby reaſon 
of their heat, but our owne, which they preſerue, as likewiſe 
nouriſh the coldnefle of the ice and ſnow; we doe firſt warme 
tt.cm with our heat, and they in recompencethercofpreſerue 
our heat. 

Almoſt all the opinions that we, hane, we haue not but 
from authoritic: we belecue,we judge, wee worke, we line, 


' wedie, and all yponcredit, cnen as the publique vic and cu- 


ſtome teacheth vs; and we doe well therein : for weearetoo Lib.r chap,r, 
weaketo iudge and chuſe of our ſelues;no the wiſe doe it not, & 3+ 


as ſhall be ſpoken. 


CnayPe. XVII. 


Of the wil. 

{He will isa grear part of the reaſonable ſoule , 'of very The prebemi- 
rev importance, and it ſtandeth vs vpon abouc ail ***** —_ 
things to ſtu.:y how torule it, becauſe vpon it dependeth al- Fi _— 
m-'»'! our wholeeſtateand good, ; 

lr onely 18 traly ours, and in our power ; all the reſt, vnder- The compariſon 
ſt:oding,m-mory imagination may be taken from vs,altered, there with the 
troubicd witha thouſand accident: notthe will. vnder ar ding, 

Secondly, this is that, that keepeth a man intire, and im- ut ; 
porteth him much : tor he that bath ciuen his will,is no more _ BY 
his owne man, neither hath he any thing of his owne. 

Thirdly, this is it whereby we are made andcalled good 
or wicked, which giueth vs the temper and the tinQure. 

As of all the goods that are in man , vertue or honeſty is 
the firſt and principal, and which doth farre excell know. 
ledge, dexterity ; ſo wee cannot but confeſſe,, that the will 
where vertuc and goodnefſe lodgetb, is of all others the moſt 
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72 Of the Will. 


excellent : and toſay the truth, a man is neither good nor 
wicked, boneſtnor diſ-honeſt, becaute he vndertianderh and 
knowcth thoſe things that arc good, and faire, and honeſ}, or 
wicked, and diſ-honeſt; but becauſe he loucth them,and hath 
defire and will towards them. The vnderitanding hath other 
prebeminences: for it is vnto the will as the husband to the 
wite , the guideand light vatothe traueller , but in this it gis 
ucth ptace vntothe will. 

The true ditterence betwixt theſe faculties is in that by 
the vnderſtanding things enter into the ſoule, and it recci- 
ucrbthem ( asthoſe words,toapprehend, conceiue, compre- 
hend, the true othces thereof doe 1mport) but they enter not 
entire, and ſuchasthey are, but according to the proportion 
and capacity of the vnderſtanding : whereby the preatelt 
and the higheſt doe recoile and huide themſclues after a fort, 
by thiscncrance , as the Ocean entreth not altogether inro 
the Mecditerranc fea , but according tothe proportion of the 
mouth of tize Strait of Gibralter. By the will, onthe other 
ſide, the ſoule gocth forth of it, and lodgethand liuethelle- 
where in the thing beloued, into which it transformeth it 
ſelfe; and rherefore beareth the name , the title, theliuery, 
being called vertuous, vitious, Tpirituall , carnall : whereby 
it followeth, that the wil is enobled by louing thoſe things 
that arghigh and worthy of loue; is vilified, by giuing it 
ſelfe to thoſe things that are baſe and voworthy ; as a wite 
honaureth ordiſhonourcth her ſelfe by that husband that ſhe 
hath taken. 

Experience teacheth ys, that three things doe ſharpen our 
will, Difficultic, Raritie , and Abſence ; or fearc tolofe the 
thing; as thethree contrarie dull it, Facility, Abundance, or 
Satiety , and daily preſence or affured fruition. "The three 
former giue price and credit to things,the three latter ingen- 
der contempt. Our will is ſharpned by oppofition, it op. 
polcth it ſelfe again{t deniall. On the other ſide, our appe- 
tite contemneth and letterh pale that which it bath in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and ruanes «fter that which it hath nor, Permſſum ſit 
vile nefas : quod licet jngratum eft; quod non licet; acrins orat: 
Things permutedwe deſpiſe and that which is lawful we lothe bug 
wolently prorſive theſe things that are protubited.. Yeaitis ſcene 


In 
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in all ſorts of pleaſures, Omminm rerum voluptas ip/o quod deber 
fugari periculocreſcit : All pleaſures are increaſed enen with the 
danger wherewith they ought to be deſpiſed. Inſomuch that the 
two extreames, the detetand che abundance, the deſire and 
thx fruition, dopur vsto like paine. And this is the cauſe why 
things are not truly eſteemed as they ought, and that there 1s 
no Prophet in his owne Countrey. 

How weareto diret and rule our willes , ſhall bee faid 

hercafter. 


PASSIONS and AFFECTIONS. 
eAn eAduertiſement. 


_—= matter of the pafſions of the minde is very greatand ,;,, . ... « 
plentifull, and rakes vp a great roome in this doctrine of & y Ty in 
Wiſdome. To learne how to know them , and todiſtinguiſh the vertaes of 
them, is the ſubieR of this booke. The generall remedics to /#4ude and 
bridle , rule, and gouerne them , the ſubic of the ſecond 70%. 
booke. The particular remedies of euery one of them, of the 

third booke, following the method of this booke, ſer downe 

in the Preface, Now that inthis firlt booke we may attaine 

the knowledge ofthem, we will firlt (peake of them in gene. 

rall in this firſt Chapter, afterward inthe Chapters following . 
particularly of cuery one of them. I haue not ſeene any that 

painteth rhem oar more richly,andto the life,than Le Sienr dw 

Uair in his little morall bookes , whereof I haue made good 

vicin this paſlionate ſubicR. 


Cnae., XVIIL 
Of the Paſſions mm general, , 


Aſſion is a violent motion of the Sowle in the ſenfitiue 
part thereof, which is made cicher to follow that which 71, ,,c,iption 
the Sowle thinketh to bee good for it , or to fliethat which ofpaſſons. 
ictakes to be cuill. 
But it is neceſſary that wee know how theſe motions are * 
made, how they ariſcand kindle themſeluesin vs; which-a 1, 
man 
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man may repreſent by diuers mcanes and compariſons : firſt 


4n regard of their agitation and violence. The Soule which 


1s but one inthe body h#h many and diucrs powers, accor» 
ding to the divers veſ{cls wherein it is retained, the inſtru- 
ments whereof it maketh vic, and the obieRts which are pre. 
ſented vnto it. Now w hen the parts wherein it 1s incloſed, 
doe not retaine and occupy it, but according tothe propor- 
tion of their capacity , and as farre forth as it is neceſſary for 
their true vie; the ettets thereof are ſweet, benigne , and 
well goucrned : but whencontrariwiſe the parts the1cof haue 
more mutton and heat than is ncedfull for them, they change 
and become Furtfull ; no otkerwiſe thanthe beames of the 
Sunae, which wandering according to their naturall liberty, 
doe ſweetly and pleafingly warme; if they be recolleed and 
gathered intothe concauitics of a burning glaſe, they burne 
andconſume that they were wont to nouriſh and quicken. 
Againe, they haue diuers degrees in the force of agitation ; 
and asthey haue more or leflc, ſo they are diſtinguiſhed ; the 


indifferent ſuffer themſelues to be taſted and digeſted , ex- 


prefling themſelues by words and teares, the greater and 
more violent aſtoniſhthe ſoule, oppreſle it, and hinder the 
liberty of it ations. Care lenes logunntur , ingentes fiupent, 
Light cares mone the tongue, but great cauſe aitoniſhment and 
fence. 

Secondly, in regard of the vice, diſorder, and iniuſtice 


2 = « : | 
Of their vice and *Þar is in theſe paſſions, we may compare man toa Common. 


irregularity. 


weale, andthe ſtate of the ſoule to a ltatc royall , wherein the | 


Soueraigne for the gouernment of ſo many people hath vn- 
der-magiſtrates, vnto whom for the exerciſe of their char. 
ges hee giueth lawes and ordinances, reſeruing vnto himſelfe 
thecenſuring of the greateſt and moſt important occurrents. 
Vpon this order dependeth thepeace and proſperity of the 
ſtate : and contrariwiſe , if the Magiſtrates, which areas rhe 


middle ſort betwixt the Prince and the people, ſhall ſuffer | 


themſclueseither to bee decciued by facility, or corrupted by 
fauour ; and without reſpeR either of their Soneraigne , or 


, the lawes ofhimeſtabliſhed , ſhall vſe their owne authority 


inthe execution of theiraffaires , they fill all with diſorder 


and confufton, Euen ſo in man , the vnderitanding is the So- 


acraigne, 


—_—_Y 


$ 
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veraigne, which hath vnder it a power eſtimatiue , and ima- 
ginatiue , as a Magiſtrate , both to take knowledge, and to 
tudge by the report of the lenſes of all things that (hall be pre 
ſented, and to moue our affections SA the better execution 
of the indgements thereof : for the conduct and diretion 
whereof in the exerciſe of it charge, the law and light of Na- 
ture was giuen vnto it: and moreouecr, as a helpe in all 
doubts, it may haue recourſe vnto the counſcll of the fuperi- 
our and ſoueraigne, the vn lerſtanding. And thus you ſee the 
order of the happy ſtate thereof : but the vnhappie is when 
this power which is vnder the vnderſtanding , and abouc the 
ſenſcs, whereunto the firſt isdgement of things appertaineth, 
ſuffereth it ſelfe for the moſt part rq bee corrupted and decei- 
ued , whereby it iudgerh wrongfully and ra(hly , and after- 
wards manageth and moueth our afflitions to ill purpoſe, 
and fillech vs with much trouble and vnquietneſſe. That 
which moleſteth and corrupteth this power, arc firſt the ſen- 
ſes, which comprehend not the true and inward nature of 
things, but onely the face and outward forme, carrying vnto 
the ſoule the image of things, with ſome fauourable commen+ 
dation, and as it werea fore-iudgement and preiudicate opi- 
nion of cheir qualities, according as they finde them pleaſing 

and agreeable to their parcicular , and not profitable and ne- 

cclary for the vniuerſall good of man : and ſecondly , the 


mixture of the falſe and indifferent iudgement of the vulgar Opinion, 


ſort. Frem theſe two, fal(c aduſcments and reports of the 
Senſes, and vulgar fort, is formed inthe ſoule an inconſides« 
rate opinion, which we conceiue of things, whether good or 
ill, profitable or hurtfull, to be followed or eſchewed z which 
doubtlefſe isa very dangerous guide, and raſh milſtreſſe: for 
it isno ſooner conceiued, bur preſently without thecommit- 
ting of any thing to diſcourſe and vnderſtanding, it poſſeſ= 
ſeth it ſelfe of our imagination , and as within a Citadel}, hols 
deth the fort againſt right and reaſon, afterwards itdeſcendeth 
into our hearts, and remoueth our affcRions , with violent 
motiuesof hope, feare, heauineſſe, pleaſure. To bee bricfe, 
it makes all the fooles,and the ſeditions ofthe foule, which are 
the paſſions, to ariſe. | 
I will likewiſe declare the ſame thing , byanother m_ 
; rude 
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tude of military policy. The Senſes are the Sentmels of the 
Sowle, watching tor the preſcruat ion thereof, and meſicngers 
or {couts to ferue as miniſters and inſtruments tort e voder- 
{tanding, the ſoucraigne part of the Sow/e. And forthe better 
POIs herect, they hauc 1eccived power to appre- 

end the things,to draw the formes avdroembrace and reiet 
them, according as they ſhall {ceme agreeable or od1ous vnto 
theirnature. Now in exerciling their charge, thy muſt bee 
content to know, and to giue knowledge to others of what 
doth paſſe, not enterprizing to remoue greater forces, eli by 
that meanes they pur all into an a/ar»wm and contuſion. As in 
an Annie, the Sentinels many times by want of the watch- 
word, and knowledge of the defſeigne and purpoſe of the 
Captaine that commandeth, may be deceiued , and take for 
their ſuccour their enemics di{guilſed which come vnto them, 
or for enemies thoſe that come to ſucccur : So rhe Senſes by 


not apprchending wharſocurr is 'reaſon, are many times de» | 
cciued by an appearance. and take that for afriend which is | 


our enemie. And when vpon thisthought and reſolution,nor 
attending the commandement ofreaſon,they gee about to re» 


mooue the power concupilcible and iraſcible , they raiſe a ſe- | 


dition and tumulrt in our ſoules, during which time, reaſon is 
not heard, nor the vnderſtanding obcycd. 

By this time weſce rheir regiments, their rankes, their ge. 
ncrall Kindes and ſpeciall. 'Eucry paſſion is moued by the ap- 
perance and opinion, either of what is good, or what is 1ll. 
If by that wh.ich1s good, and that the ſoule doe {imply {o con- 
Gder of it, this motion is called Loue. If ir be preſent and ſuch 
whereaf the Sonle init ſclfec raketh comfort, it is called plca- 


_ D222. £A 4c =.E 


a PR 


ſure and toy : if it bero come, it 1s called deſire : if by that | 


which iscuill, it is hate : if it be preſcat in our (eiues, it is ſor- 


row and priefe : if in another; itispitty: if ir be rocome;ir is | 
feare. Andrtheſe which arite in vs by the obieRt of an appa- | 


rent euill, which we abborand flic from, deſcendmore deep- 


ly into our hearts, and ariſc with greater diſfcultic. And this | 


is the firſt band of that ſeditious ropr , which trouble the reſt 
and quiet of our ſoules, that is, in the concupiſcible part , the 
effets whereof notwithitanding they are very dangerous, 
yetthey are not ſo yivleat as thole that follow them:fortheſe 
faclt 
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firſt motions formed inthis part , by the obieRt which pre. 
ſenteth it ſelfe, doe paſſe incontinently intothe iraſcible parts; 
that is to ſay, into that compaſle wherethe ſoule ſeeketh the 
mecanes to attaine or auoid that which teemeth vnto it either 
goodor ill. And then cuen as a wheele that isalready in mo- 
tion receiuing another motion by a new force , turnes with 

farre greater ſpeed 3 ſo the Sonle being already mooued by 
the firlt apprehenſion, toyning a ſecond endeauour tothe firſt, 
carricth ir felfe with farre more violence than beſore, and is 
ſtirred vp by paſſions, more puiſſant and difficult ro be tamed, 
inaſmuch as they are doubled, and now coupled rothe former, 
vniting themſelues,and backing the one the other by a murui- 
all conſent : for the firſt paſſions, which are formed vponan 

obietofan appearing good , entring into conſideration of 
meanes whereby to obtaine1t, ſtirre vp in vs either hope or 
deſpaire. They that are formed vpon an obicR ofancuill to 
come, ſtirre vp in vsenther feare, or the contrary which isau- 
dacity ; of a preſcnt euill, choler and courage : which paſſions 

are ſtrangely violent, and wholy peruerrt the reaſon; which 

the finde alreadie ſhaken. Thus you ſce theprincipall windes 
from whence ariſe the tempelts of our Sowle, and the pitte 
whereout they riſe is nothing elſe but the opinion ( which 


verity, reaſon, certainty) that a man hath, that the things chat 


| preſent themſclues vnto vs, are cither good or ill: for hauing 


In ths 


ftw 


raſtiole 


conceiued them tobe ſuch , we either follow them , or with 


) violence flie fromthem. And theſe are onr paſſions. 
{{uch £2 
| plea» 


Or PAsslons In PARTICVLAR,. 
eAn eAaduerts/ement. 


E will intreat oftheir natures,that we may therby ſee 
their follies, vanity ,miſcry,iniuſhice, and that fulneſſe 
that is in them to the end we may know and learne how iuſtly 
to hate them. The counſcll that is giuen for the auoidance of 


Lib 3. in the 


them, is in the bookes following. Theſe are therwoparts of ,,,,,. ,# rowi- 
phyſicke, to ſhew the malady, and to giue theremedy. It re» tude and Tem- 
maineth therefore, that heere we firſt ſpeake of all thoſe that perance, 


reſpeR 
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reſpeAthe appearing god , which are loue and the kindes 
thereof, deſire, hope, deſpaire, ioy; and afterwards all thoſe 
that reſpe& the ill, which are many,choler, hatred, enuy,ica- 

loulie, reuenge, cruelty, feare, ſadneſſe, compallion., 


Par LI, 
Of Leme in general, 


The difindlion He firſt and chiefe miſtreſſe of all the paſſions is Lone, 

of lowe and come which conſifleth of divers ſubies,and whereofthere are | 

poiſon, diners ſorts and degrees. There are three principall kindes | 
vnto which all the reſt are referred (wee ſpeake of the vitious 
and paſſionate loue, for of the vertues, which is Amity, 

Lib.3; Charity, Dileion, wee will ſpeake inthe vertue of Tuſtice) 
that is to ſay , Ambition or Pride, which is the loue of great- 
neſſe and honour; Conetouſnefle , the loue of riches ; and vo» Þ 
luptuous or carnall loue. Behold heere the three gulfes, and # 
precipitate ſteepes, from which few thereare that candefend | 
themſclues : thethree plagues and infeRions of all that wee 
haue in hand, the minde, body and goods : the armories of # | 
thoſe three captaine enemies of che health and quiet of mat» 
kinde,the Diuell,the fleſh, the world. Theſe are in truth three 
powers,the moſt common and vniuerſall paſſions : and there= # ; 
forethe Apoſtle hath diuided into theſe three , whatſocuer is # 
inthe world; Duicquid oft in mwndo,eſt concupscentia oculorumY t 
ant carniy, aut ſuperbia vite : all that ts inthe world , uw the luſt > 
of the eyes, the concupiſcenſe of the fleſh , and the pride of - 8 2 
Ambition, as more ſpirituall , ſo it is more highand noble 
than the others, Yoluptuons loue, as more naturall and vni-Þ# * +, 
nerfall ( for it iscuen in beaſts themſelues , where the reſt are# fo 
not ) ſo it is more violent, and lefſe vitious : I ſay ſimply vio-Y th 
lent, for ſometimes Ambition excels it : but this is ſome par-* d; 
ticular malady. Gouctouſneſle of all the reſt isthe ſickeſt and} fr, 
moſt ſottiſh, ; is: 
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Of A mbition. 


CHAP. 


YO Yo nr (which is a thirſt after honour and glory , a 


gluttonous and excelliue deſire of greatneffe ) is a tweet The ceſcripties, | 


and pleaſing paſſion , which diſtilleth eafily into generous 
ſpirits , but is not without paine got forth againe. We thinke 
it is our duties to embrace what is good, and amongſt thoſe 
good things, wee account of honour more than them all. See 
heere the reaſon, why with all our ſtrength wee runne vntotts 
Anambitious man will alwaycs be the firſt , hee neuer lookes 
backward, but (till forward to thoſe that are before him: and 
1t ia greater griefe vnto him to ſuffer one to gobeyond him, 
than it is pleaſure vnto him, to leaue a thouſand behinde him. 


Haber hoc vitium omnis ambitio,non reſpicit: All ambition hath Seneca. 


thi vice , not to looke backe. It is twotold : the one of glory 
and honour, the other of greatnefle and command : that is 
me tothe world, and in ſome ſenſe permitted, as ſhall 
e proued : this pernirious, a 
The ſcedand root of ambition is naturall invs. There is a 


prouerbe that ſaith , that nature 1s content with alittle; and Us is naturall, 


another quite contrary, That nature isneuer fatisfied, neuer 
content; but it {till defireth, hath a will to mount higher, and 
toenrichit ſelfe,and it goeth nor a flow pace neither,but with 
a looſe bridle it runneth headlong to greatoefle and glory. 
N atura noſtra imperij eſt anida, 5 ad smplendum cupiautatens 
preceps : We are naturally greedy of authoritie and empire , and 


"runne headlmg to the ſatisfying of our deſires. And with ſuch 


force and violence doe ſome men ritmne,, that they breake 
their owne necks, as many great men haue done , euen atthe 
dawning as it were, and vpon the point ofentrance and full 
fruition of that greatneſſe which hath coſt them { deare. It 
15a naturall and very powerfull paſſion, and inthe end it is 
the laſt that leaueth vs : and therefore one calleth ir, The ſhirt 


ofthe ſoule : becauſe it is the laſt vice it putteth off. Erie pg 


ſapientibus cupido = nonmi//ſima exuitnr,The lait vice which 


exen the wiſe abana'n ts deſire of glory. 
Ambition 


2 *%. women oa +» ew. 4.6 
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3 
The force and 


go Of Ambition, 
Ambitiorlþas it is the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerfull paſſion 
that is, ſo is it the moſt noble and haughty ; the force and pu- 


\Primacy thereof iſlance thereof is ſhewed, in that it maſtercth and ſurmoun- 


we. 
Joecare of Li/e, 


tethall other things,cuen the ſtrotgelit ofthe world, yea all 0- 
ther paſſhons and affeRions, cuen loue it (elfe , which ſeemeth 
neucrthelciſe tocontend with it for the Priatacy : As we may 
{ce inall the great men of the world, Alexander, Scipio, P om- 
pey, and many other, who haue couragiouſly refuſed to touch 
the n1»{t beautifull Damoſels, that were in their power, bur- 
ning nevertheleſſe with ambition, yea that victory they had 
ogcr loue, ſerued their ambition , eſpecially in Ceſar; For ne« 
ucr there was a man more giuen to amorous delights, cuen of 
all ſexes , andall torts of people; witneſſe ſo many exploits 
both in Rome aud in ſtrange Countries, nor more carefulland 
curiousin adorning his perſon; yetambirion did alwayes ſo 
carric him , that for his amorous pleaſures hee neuer loſt an 
houre of time which he might employ to the enlargement of 
bis greatnefſe, for ambition had the ſoueraigne place in him, 
and did fully poſieſſe him. Wee ſee on the other (ide that in 
Marcus Antonia and others, the force of loue hath made 
them ro forget the care and condutt of their affaires. But 
yet both of them being weighed in equall ballance , ambition 
carricth away the price. They that hold chat loue ts the {tron 
ger, ſay that both theſoule and the body , the whole man , is 
poſicfled by it, yea that health it ſelfe dependeth thereup- 
on. But contrariwilſe it ſeemeth that ambition is the ſtronger, 
becauſe it is altogether ſpirituall, And in as much asloue pol» 
{cfeth the body,it is therefore the more weake, becaulc it is 
ſubic ro (aciety , and therefore capable of remedies, both 


corporall, naturall and range, as experience ſheweth of ma- Þ 


ny,who by diuers meanes have allaied, yea quite extinguiſhed 
che force and fury of this paſſion ; but gmbirion is not capa- 
ble of faticty, yea it is ſharpned by the fruition of that ir deſi- 
reth, and there is no way to extinguiſhit , being altogether 
1a the ſoule it ſelfe and in the reafon. 

It doth likewiſe vanquiſh love and robbeth it,not onely of 
it health andtranquillity(for glory and tranquillity are things 
that cannot lodge together ) but alſo of it owne proper lite,as 
Aripping the mother of Nero doth plainly proouc, who deti- 
ring 
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ring and conſulting with others ro make her fonne Empe» 
rour, and vnderſtanding that it could not be done, but with 
theloſſe of our owne life, ſhee anſwereth, as if Ambition it 
ſelfc hath ſpoken it, Occidar modo imperet : Let mebe ſlaine, 
ſ#he mag ra19ne. l 

Thirdly, ambition enforceth all the Larves, and conſcience 


F 
it ſelte; the learned haue faid of ombirion , that it is the part The lawes. 


— ofcuery honeſt man alwayes to obey the Lawes , exceptit be 


ina caſe off ueraignty for a kingdome, which only deſeryeth 
adiſpenſation, being ſodainry a morſell, chat ir cannot; bur 
breake a mans faſt : $5 vielrndum eſt jns, regands cauſa vise 
landum eft in ceri; pretatem col as. If a man may at any time vi- 
olate Inſtice, it muſt be to gaine a kingdeme ; in the reſt ob/erue 
inflice and piette. 

It likewiſe trampleth vnder foot and contemnerh the rene- 6 
renceand reſpt4 of Religion , witneflſe /rroboam, Mabumet, Religion, 
whoncuer tooke rhought for Religion; but tollerated all relj. 

10n$, ſo he might raigne : and all thoſe arch- hererickes who 
_ liked berter to be chicfe leaders in erroars and lies with 
athouſand di:ordcrs, than to be diſciples of the truth ; and 
therefore ſaith rhe Apoſtle, that they thar ſaffer themſelnes 
to be puffed vp with this paition and affefion', make ſhip- 
wracke, ad wander from the faith, picrcing themſclues tho- 


- row with many forrowes. 


Tobe ſhorts, it offcreth violence even to the lawes of Na- 
ture it ſelfe. This hath beene the cauſe of fo many murders 1: enforceth 
ofparents, infants, brothers ; witneſſe e4b/al-n, Abimelech, Nature, 
Athalias, Romulus, Set King ofthe Perſians, who killed both 
hisfather and brother, So/iman the great Turke his two bro» 
thers. $5 that north ng isable to refilt the force of ambition, 
it beates all to the ground, ſo high and haughtie ts it. It lod. 
gcthonely in great mindes,cuen inthe Angells chemſtlues, 

Ambition is not the vice or paſſion of baſe companions, ,,.. , 
nor of common or {mall attempts, and daily enterpriſes: 2aſſo, , 
Renoune and glory doth not ——— it ſelfeto fo baſe a 


priſe ; it purſueth not the ſgflings that arc ſimply and ſolely 
good and profitable , but the that are rare, high, difficulr, 
ſtrange and vnuſuall. Thar great thirſt after honour and re- 
putation, that caſts doywne a man, and makes hima bepper, 
G and 
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$2 Of Ambition, 


andro ducke and Roop toall ſorts of people,and by all meanes 
cathe molt abieR, at what baſe price ſocuer, is vile and dif- 
RT : it is a ſhameand diſhonour ſo to be honoured. 
A man,muſt not be greedy ob greater glory than hee is capa- 
ble of; and toſwelland tobe puffed vp for cuery good ahd 
profitable aion,isto ſhew his taile while helifts vp his head. 
Ambition hath many and divers wayes, and praiſed by 


diners meanes: there is one way ſtrait and open,ſuch as Alex-. 


ander , Ceſar, Themiftocles tooke ; there is another oblique 
and hidden, which many Philoſophers and profeffors of pic+ 
tic haue taken, who .goe forwards by going backward,go be- 
fore others by going behind them, not vnlikero wier-draw- 
ers,who draw and goe backward; they would faine be glori- 
ous by concerning glory. And to ſay the truth , there'is grea- 
rerglory in refuſing and trampling glory vnder foot, than in 
the deſire and fruition thereof, as Plato told Diogenes. And 
ambition is ncuer better carricd, better guided,then by wan- 
dcring, and ynuſuall wayes. | 

Ambirion isa folly and a vanity, for it isas much as if a 
man ſhould run tocatch the ſmoake in ſtead of the light. the 
ſhadow in ſtead of the body, to faſten the contentenent of his 
minde vpn the opinion of the vulgar {crt, voluntarily to re» 
nounce his owne liberty, to follow the palhons of others, to 
enforce himſclfe, to diſpleaſc himfſelfe ;for the pleaſure of the 
beholders, to let his owne affeRions depend vpon the eyes 
of another; ſo farre forth to loue vertue as may betothe li. 
King of the common ſort; todos good, not for the loue of 


good, but reputation. This isto belike vnto veſſels when | 
they are pierced , a man can draw nothing forth before hee | 


giue them a vent. 
Ambition hath no limits, it isa gulfe that hath neither 
brinkenor botromezit is that wacuity which the Philoſophers 


_ could nener finde in Nature ; a fire which increaſeth by that 


nouriſhment that is giuen vnto it. Whercin it truly paycth his 
maſter : for ambition is onely iu(t in this, that it ſurHcerh for 
his own puniſhment,and is lhygoner to it ſelfe. The wheele 
of /x50n is the motion of his deſires, which turne and returne 

vpanddowne, neuer giuing re(t vnto his minde. 
They that will flatcer ambition , fay it isa ſcruant or helpe 
vnro 
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Of Conetouſneſſe and her connter-paſcion. 83 


onto vertue,and aſpurre to beautifull ations ; for itquitteth x4 | 
a man of all other finnes, and in theend, of himſelfe roo; and carrienns £ 


all for vertue : but it 18 ſo farre from this, that it hideth ſome- 
times our vices ; but it rakesthem not away , but it couereth 
or rather hatcheth them for a time vnder the deceitful cin- 
ders of a malitious hypocrifie , with kopeto ſetthem on fire 
alrogether , when they haue gotten authority ſuft cient to 
raigne publiquely and-with impicty. Serpents loſe not their 
vencme, though they befrozen with cold , nor an ambitious 
man his vices though witha cold diſſimulation hee couer 
them : for when he is arriuedto that pitch of height that hee 
deſired, hee then makes them feele what he is. And though 
ambition quite a man of all other vices, yet it neuer taketh 
away it ſelte. An ambitious man putterh himſelfe forth to 
great and honourable ations, the profit whwreof returnerh 
to the publique good , but yet he is neuer the better man that 
performesthem , becauſe they are not rhe ations of vertuea 
but of pallion, no though that ſaying be often in his mouth, 
Weare not borne for our ſelues bur the weale publique. The 
means menvſc to mount themſelues to high cſtate, and their 
carriages in their ſtatesand charges', when they are arriued 
thereunto, doe ſafficiently ſhew what menthey are , and their 
owne conſciences tell the moſt that follow rhqt dance , that 
bowſocuer the publique good be their outward colour , yer 
their owne particular 1s that they intend. | ; 
Particular aduiſements and remedics againſt this cuill you 
{hull finde LZsb, 3.cap. 42. 


CHAP. XX I. 
Of Cometonſneſſe and her connter-paſſion. 


O loue and affeRriches is conetouſneſle ; not onely the 


loue and affeRion, bur alſo cuery ouer- curious care and #/het it is 


induſtry about riches, yea their diſpenſations themſclues 
and liberty, with Art and too muchatrention procured, haue 
a ſent of couctouſneſſe: for they are not worthy an carneſt 
care and atrention. 


The delire of goods, and the pleaſure we take in A 0. 
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y1 Of Conerouſneſſe and her connter-paſion. 


The ferce theref, of them is grounded onely vpon opirton. The immoderate 


3 
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deſire to get riches is a gangreene in our ſoyle, which with a 
vencmous heat conſumeth our naturall affections, to the end 
jt might fill vs with virulent humours. So ſoone as it is lod- 
ged inour. hearts, all honeſt and naturall affeftion which  e 
oweelther to our parents or friends , or our ſclues, vaniſheth 
away: All the reſt, in reſpect of our profit, ſcemeth nothing, 
yea we forget inthe end, andcontemne our ſelues, our bo- 
dics, ovr mindes,for this tranſitory traſh,and as our Proucrbe 
is, We ſel our horſcto get vs hay. : 
Couetouſneſſe 1sthe vile and baſe paſſion of vulgar fooles, 
who account riches the principall good of man, ard feare 
pouerty as the greateſt cuill, and not contenting themſclues 
with necePary meanes, which are forbidden no man , weigh 
that is good inga Goldſmiths ballance , when Nature kath 
taught vsto meaſure it by the ill of neceilitie. For what grea- 
ter folly can there be than to adore that which Natureit ſelfe 
bath.put oder our feet, aud hidden in the bowels of the 
carth , as ytworthy tobe ſcene, yea rather to be contemned, 
and trampled vnder foot ? This is that that the onely finne of 
man hath torne out ofthe intrailes of che earth, and brought 
vnto light, to kill himſclfe. 1» wcems propter que pugnaremus 
exentimu : nonwerubeſcimm ſumma apna nos habers , que ſhe- 
runt ima terrarum. we digge out of the bowels of the eatth , and 


bring to light thoſe things for which we would fight ;we are not 
= moſt highly which are mthe loweſt 


aſhamed to eſteem thoſe t 
and nethermo#t parts off the earth. Nature ſeemeth cuen in the 
firſt birth of gold , and wembe from whence it proceedeth, 
aftera ſort to bhaue preſaged the miſery of thoſe that are in 


lone with it: for it hath ſo ordered the matter , that in thoſe | 


Countries where it groweth, there growes with it neither 
grafſe, nor plant, nor other thing that is worth any thing, as 
giving vs to ynderſtand thereby , that in thole mindes where 
the deſire ofthis mettall groweth,, there cannot remaine fo 
much aa ſparke of true honour and vertue : for what thing 
can be more baſe, than for a man. to diſgrade, and ro make 
himſelfe a ſeruant, and a ſlaue to that, which ſhould be ſubieR 
vnto him? Apad ſapientem divitie ſunt in ſervitute,apud fulti 
” imperio: Riches ſerues wiſe man, but command a foole, For 1 
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Of Conetouſueſſe aud her counter-paſiion. $5 


conetous man ferues his riches , not they him , and he is faid 
to haue goods as he hath afeuer, which bolderh and tyranni- 
zcth oucr a man, not he ouer it. What thing more vile than 
to loue that which is not good,neither can make a good man, 
yea is common, and inthe poſſeſſion ofthe moſt wicked of 
the world, which many times peruert good manners, but ne- 
uer amendthem? Without whichſo many wiſe men haue 
made themſelues bappy , and by which many wicked men 
haue come to a miſerable end. To be briefe, what thing mors 
miſerable than to binde the liuing vnto the dead , as Mezene 


' ti did, ro the end their death might be languiſhing and tho 


more cruell; to tie the ſpirit to the excrement and ſcumme of 
the earth ; to pierce thorow his owne ſoule with a thouſand 
rorments, which this amorouspaſlion of riches brings with 
it z and tointangle himſelfe with the ties and cords of this 
malignantthing , as the Scripture calleth them, which doth 
likewiſe terme them thornes, and theeucs which ſteale away 
the heart of man, ſnares of the Deuill, idolatry, and the root 
ofall euill. And truly he that ſhall ſee the Catalogue of thoſe 
enuics and moleſtations which riches ingender within the 
heart of man, as their proper thunder-bolt and lighttung, 
they would be more hated than they are now loued. Deſunt 
inopie multa, auvaritic omuia : tn nullum avarus bonus eit;in (e 
peſſimus. Pouerty wanteth many things, but conetounſneſſe all; 4 
conetous man is good to nou?, and wort of all to himſelſe. 

There is another contrary paſlion tothis, and vicious, to 


hate riches, andto ſpend them prodigally ; this is to refuſe 71, guy. 
the meanes todoe well, to put in pratiſe many vertues, and pa//on to coue- 
to flie that labour which is farre greater in thetrue command /0»ſneſe. 


and vic of riches, than in not hauing themarall; ro gouerne 
himſelfe better in abundance than in pouerty. In this there 
is but one kinde of vertue, which is, not to faint in courage, 
but to continue firme and conſtant. In abundance there are 
many, Temperance, Moderation, Liberality, Diligence, Pra. 
dence, and fo forth. There, more is not expreſſed, but that 
he looke to himſelfe : here, that heatrend firſt himſclfe, and 
then the good of others. Ho thar is ſpoiled of his goods hath 
the more liberty to attend the more weighty affaires of the 
ſpirit : and for this cauſe many , both Philoſophers and Chri- 
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86 Of carnal Love. 


ſtians , out of the greatneſſe of rheir courage, haue put it tn 
practiſe. He doth likewiſe diſcharge himſelte of many duties 
and difficultics that are required 11 the good and honeſt go- 
uernmeat of our riches, in thcir acquiſition, conſeruation, 
diſtribution, vic and imployment : bur he that quitteth kim - 
ſelfe -fhis riches; for this reaſon, fieth the labour and bufi - 
nefſe that belongs yntothem; and quite contraric doth it not 
out of courage, but cowardizc: and a min may tell him , that 
he ſhakes off his riches, not becauſe they are not protitable, 
but becauſe he knoweth not how to make vie of them, how to 
vie them. And not to be abletoendure riches,is rather weak- 
nefle of minde, than wiſdome, faith Seneces. 


CnaPp. X XII. 


| Of carnall Lowe. 


| — loue 1s 4 feuer and furious paſſion, and very dan- 
gerous ynto him that ſuffcreth himſelfe to be carrjed by 
it : For what becomes of him? He 1s no more himſelfe ; his 
body endureth a thouſand labours in the ſearch of his plea- 
ſure; his minde a thouſand hells to fatisfhe his deſires, and 
defire it felfe increaſing , growes into furie. As it isnaturall, 
ſo itis violent and common to all, and therefore in the ation 
thereof it-equalleth and coupleth fooles and wiſmen , men 
and beaſts together. It maketh all the wiſdome, reſolution, 
contemplation and operation of the ſoule beaſtly and brutiſh. 
Hereby, as likewiſe by ſleepe, Alexander knew himfelfe to 
be a mortall man, becauſe both theſe ſuppreſlc the faculties of 
the ſoule. 

Philoſophy ſpeaketh freely of all things , that it may the 
better finde out their cauſes , gcuerneand tudge of them ; 0 
doth Dininitie , which is yet more chafte and more ſtrait, 
And why not, ſince that all things belong vnto the juriſdicti- 
onand knowledge thereof ? The Sunne ſhines on the dung» 
hill, and is neither infected , nor annoyed therewith. To be 
offended with words, isa token either of great veaknefl?, or 
ſome touch or guilt of the ſame malady. Thus much be ſpo. 
ken for that which followerh , or the like it it ſhall happen. 
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Of carnall Lont. 87 


Nature 6h the one ſide with violence thrufteth vs forward 
vntothis ation ; all the motion of the world reſolueth and 
yeeldeth to this copulation of the male and fernale : on the o- 
ther ſide it cauſeth vs toaccuſe,to hide our ſelues, to bluſh for 
ſhame, a$ifir were a thing ignominious and diſ-honeſt. Wee 
call ita ſhamefull a& , and the parts thar ſerue thereunto our 
ſhamefull parts. But why ſhameful, ſince naturall, and (kee- 
ping it {clfe within it owne bounds ) iuſt, lawfull and neceſſq» 
ric? Yca, why are beaſts exempted from this ſhame? Is it be- 
cauſe the countenance ſeemes foule and deformed? Why 
foule, fincenaturall? In crying, laughing, champing, gaping, 
thevifage is more diſtorted: Isirrotheend it may ſerueasa 
bridle and a ſtay to ſuch a kinde of violence why then doth 
Nature cauſe ſuch a violence? Or contrartwiſe : Is it becauſe 
ſhame {eruethas a ſpurre , and as ſulfure 2 or rhat the inſtru- 
ments thefeof mooue without our conſent, yea againſt our 
wills ? By this reaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhould. be baſhfull : and 
many other things mooue of themſelues in vs without our 
conſent, which are neither vicious nor ſhamefull : not onely 
inward and hidden (as the pulſe and motionot the heart,artc- 


_ ries, lungs, the inſtruments and parts rhat ſerue the appetite, 


of eating, drinking , diſcharging the braine, the belly, and 
their ſhuttings and openings, are beſides, nay many times 
azainſt our wills ; witnefle thoſe ſnecſiogs, yawnings, teares, 
hoquets and fluxions, that are not in our owne power, and 
this of the body : the ſpirit forgetreth , remembreth, belee= 
2th, misbeleeueth, and the will it ſclfe, which many rimes 
willeth that which we would it willed not ) but outward and 
apparant : the viſage bluſherh, waxerh pale, wan, the body 
groweth fat, leane , the haire turneth gray, blacke , white, 
growes, ſtands on end, without and againit our conſent. 1s it 
that heereby the pouerty and weakenefle of man may bee the 
more truely ſhewed ? that is as well ſeene in our cating and 
drinking, our griefes, wearinefſe,the disburdening of our bo. 
dies, death, whereof a man isnot aſhamed. Wohatſoeuerr the 
reaſon be, the ation 1n it ſelfe , and by nature 1s no way 
ſhameful, ir is truly naturall ; ſo 1s not ſhame : witneſſc the 
beaſts. Why fay I beaſts? The nraure of man, faith Diuini- 
tie, maintaining it ſelfe init firſt originall itate , had neuer 
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$8 Of carnall Lone. 


knowne what ſhame was , as now it doth ; for from whence 
commeth ſhame but from weakencſie , and weakneſie bur 
from finne , there being nothing in nature of it {elſe ſhame- 
full? The cauſe then ot this ſhame not being in nature , wee 
muſt ſceeke it elſe where. It is therefore artificiall, It is an in- 
ucntion forgedin the cloſet of Venus to giue the greater priſe 
to the buſinefle, and ro inkindle the defiretherect the more. 
This is with a little water to make the fire burce the cleerer, 
as Smithes vie to doe, to inflame the deſire to {ce what it is 
that is hidden ; to heare and know what it is that is muttered 
and whiſpered. For, to handle things darkly as if they were 
myſteries, and withreſpeR and ſhame , giucth taſte and cſti. 
mation ynto them. Contrariwilezaloo!e, free, and open per- 
million and commodity, derogateth frem the worth , and 
takethaway the true reliſh and delight thereof. 

This aQion then init ſelfe , and {imply taken, 1s neither 
ſhamefull nor vicious, ſince itis naturalland corporall , no 
more than other the like a&ions are: yea,it it be well ordered, 
it is iuſt, profitable, neceſſary at the leaſt, as it istocate and 
drinke. But that which doth ſo much diſcredit ir, is, that mo- 
deration is ſeldome kept therein, and that toatraine thereun- 
to, wee make grear ſtirres, and many times vie bad meanes, 
whereby itdraweth after it,if it goe not before, many enils all 
worſe than the ation it ſelfe. The charge riſeth aboue rhe 
principall, and this istofiſh ( asit is ſaid ) with threds of 
gold and purple. And all thisis purely humane. Beaſts thar 
follow ſimply nature,are quite from all theſe troubles. Bur the 
Art of man on the one ſide ſets a ſtrait guard about it,planterh 
at the gate ſhame to giue ita reliſh : onthe other fide ( © the 
couſinage of men ! ) it inflameth and ſharpneth the deſire, ir 
deuiſeth, remoueth, troubleth , turaeth all ropſie turuy to at- 
taine vntoir, ( witnefſe Poetry, whichſporteth not it ſelfe in 
any thing ſo much as inthis ſubie ) and findeth euery en- 
trance vntoit to be better , than by the gate; and the lawfull 
way , and followeth euery wandering way, rather than the 
common way of mariage. 
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Deſires, Conenpiſcence. 


CnarPe. XXITI. 


Deſires, Conenpiſcence, 


Here ariſe not ſo many billowes and waues in the Sea , as 
delires in rhe heart of man:it isa botromelefle depth,it is ,.,, dw__ 
infinite, diuers, inconſtant, coatuſed, and irreſolute, yea m2- depth of deſire. 
ay times horible and dereſtable, but ordinarily vaine , and ri- 
diculous in it owne deſires. | 
But firlt it ſhall not bee amiſſe ro diſtinguiſh them. Some 2 
arenaturall , and they are jult and lawfw : they are likewiſe Their diſlin- 
in beaſts, they hauc their limits and bounds, a man may ſee —_ 
__ - * : K ature nec» 
the end of them ; and liuing according to thoſe, thereisno p17 
man a begger. Oftheſe ſhall bee ſpoken heereafter moreat vor vawrall, 
large: ( for toſay the truth ) theſe are not pallions. Others 
arc beſides nature proceeding from our .opinions and fantaſie 
artificiall, ſuperfluous, which wee may, for diſtinRion lake, 
call concupiſcences or Luſts. Theſc arc purely humane, 
beaſts know not what they are, onely man is immoderate in 
his appetites: theſe are without limits, without end, and are 
noughrelſe but confuſion. Deſideria natwralia finite ſunt, ex $.,... 
falſa opinione naſcentia, nbs d:/inant non habent. I ullus enim 
trrminus falſo eſt: via ents aliquid extremum eſt ,crror emmen.- 
ſur eft, Naturall deſires hane their bounds but thoſe which grow 
of a falſe opinion are without end; For in that which ts falſe there 
1 no limit; bee that traxelleth in his right way, comes to an end of 
hu iourney; but hee that 14 ont of his way, knowes not whither hee 
wanders. And therefore liuing according to thele , there is no 
man can be rich and contented, Oftheſe 1t is properly that we. 
haue ſpoken inthe beginning of this Chapter,and that we far» 
ther intend in this matter of thepatlions; It is for theſe rhat a 
man ſweats, andtrauels, Ad ſupervacua ſudatur , thata man 
tourneyeth by ſea and by land , goeth to warre, kils bimſelfe, 
drownes, betrayes, loſcth himſelfe : and therefore it was well 
ſaid, That conctpiſcence is the root of all cuill. Now it falleth 
out many times ( aiuft puniſhment ) that when a man ſee- 
kerh hoy to ſatisfic his deſires, andto glut himſelfe with the 
goods 
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goodsand pleaſures of Fortune , hee loſeth and-is deprined of 


thoſe of Nature : and therefore Duogenes hauing refuſed that 
money that A/exander offered him, defired him to giue him 
that he had taken from him, to gce out of the Sunne. 


Cuaye. XXIIIL. 


Hope, Deſpaire. 


() Vr defiresand concupiſcences gather heat and redouble 
their forceby hope , whichinflameth with the ſoft and 
gentle aire thereofour fooliſh deſires, kindlethin our mindes 
a fire, from whence ariſeth athicke ſmoke , which blindeth 
our vnderſtanding; carrieth with it onr thoughes, holds them 
_— in theclouds, makes vs dreame waking. So long as 
our hopes endure, or deFresendure withthem : It isa play- 
game wherewith Nature buſicth our mindes. Contratiwiſe, 
when deſpaire-is once lodged neere vs, it tormenteth our 
foules in ſuch ſort , with an opinion of neuer obtaining that 
wedelire, that all buſineſſe beſides muſt yeeld vnto it. And 
for the loue of that which wee thinke neucr to obtaine, wee 
loſe euen the reſt of whatſoever we pollefle. This pallion is 
like vnito little children, who to be reuenged of him that hath 
raken one of their play-games from them, caſt the rett into 
the fire. Iris angry withir ſcHfe, and requireth of it (clfe the 
puniſhment of it owne folly ana infelicity. After thoſe paſli. 
ons that reſpe& the apparcnt good, comewee to thoſe that 
reipethe culll, 


Cnar. XXV. 
Of Choler, 


I 
The deſcription. I is a fooliſh paſſion which puttcth vs wholly on 


} our ſelues;, and wich ſeeking the meanes to wirhitand 
and beat backe cheeailli which ir threatneth vs , or hath alrca- 
dy procured vs, maketh the bloud to boile in or hearts, and 


ſticreth vp furious vapors in our {pirits, which blinde vs and 
caſt 
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Of Choler, 9l 


caſt vs headlong to whatſoeuer may fatisfie the defire which 
wee have of rcuenge. It is a ſhort fury, a way to madneſſe ; 
by the prompt and ready 1mpetuoſity and vio.ence thereof, 
it carricth and ſurmounteth all paſſions. Repertina & vis mnt» 
verſa ecjus eft : Sudden and violent ts the force ther-of. 

The cauſes that diſpoſe and mooue vnto cheler are firſt 
weakeneſſe of ſpirit, as wee ſee by experience in women, old 
men, infants, (icke men, whoare commonly more cholericke 
than others. /nvalidum omne, natura querulumeſt : Al weake 
things are ful of complaint, A man decciucth himſelfe to thinke 
that there 15 courage where therois violence:violent motions 
are like the endeuoures of childrenand old men, who rune 
when they thinke to goc : for there is nothing more weake 
than an immoderate notion : and a great imbecillity is it in a 
man to be cholericke. Secondly , the malady of the minde, 
whereby it 1s made ouer-tender to beare blowes,, as the vice- 
rate parts of the body, where the ſound being intereſſed there- 
in, arealtomiſhed and wounded with light matrers. Nuſqzam 
ſine querela agra tanguntar: Sore things are neuer touched with- 
ont complaint. The loſe of a penny,or the omillion of a gaine, 
puts intocholer acouetous man ; a laughter or glance of his 
wife ſtirres this paltion ina i2alous man. Thirdly, lſt, vaine 
nicenefle, ſelfe-loue, which makes a mananxtous and angry, 
puts him ivtocholer for the lcalt cauſe that may be. Nulavres 
magi iracundiam alit quam luxuria: Not hing doth moye nowri/h 
anger than luxury. This loue oftrifles, of aglaſſe, a dogge, 
a bird, isa kinde of folly thattroubleth vs much,and Rirres vp 
this cholericke paſſion in vs. Fourthly, too much curioſity ; 
Dui nimis inquir#t, ſeipſum inquietat : Hee that ſearcheth tea 
much, diſquieteth b1m{ſelſe, This is to ſeeke occations,and out 
of the lightneſfe of rhe heart to caſt a man intocboler, not 
attending any cauſe thereof. Sepe ad nos ira vonit, ſepins nos ad 
iam: Anger often commeth unto v4 we oftener toitFiitly,light- 
neſle 1n beleeuing what comes fir{tto the earce. But the princi- 
pailand formall cauſc is, an opinion of contempt and mil- 
age, either by word, deed, countenance. Thelcare the rea- 
flons whereby we pretend to iufttfic our choler. 

The fignes and ſymptomecs are very manifeſt, and more 


3 
than of any other paſlion; andſo{trange that they alter and 76befgucs. 
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change the whole eſtate of man, they transforme and disfigure 
him, Ve ſit difficile ntrum magu deteftabile vitium, ant de- 
forme: So that it ts difficult to know, whether it be a more deteſt a, 
ble or deformed vice. Some of them are outward, the face red 
and deformed, theeies ficry,the lookes furious,the care deafe, 
the inouth foaming, the heart panting, the pulſe beating,the 
veines ſwollen, the rongue ſtammering, the teeth gnaſhing, 
the voice loud and hoarle, the (peech imperfte, and to Be 
briefe, it puts the whole bodice into a fire and a feuer. Some 
haue broken their veines, ſuppreſt their vrine, whereby pre 
ſent death hath enſued. Whar then can the eſtate of the ſpirit 
be within, whenit caſeth ſo great a diſorder without? Cholar 
at the firſt blow driueth away and baniſheth reaſon and iudge- 
ment, to the end it may wholly poſſeſſe the place ; afterwards 
it fills all with fire, and ſmoke, and darkeneſſe, and noilſe; 
like vnto him that puts the maſter out of the houſe, and then 
ſets fire and burnes himſelfe aliue within; or like vntoa ſhip, 
that hath neither ſterne nor Pilot, nor ſailes,nor oares, which 
commits it fortune tothe mercy of the waues, windes, and 
tempeſt in the middeſt ofa furious ſea. 

The effects thereof are grear, many times miſerable and 
lamentabie. Choler firſt enforceth vs to iniuſtice, for it is kind- 
led and ſharpned by aitiſt oppoſition, and by the knowledge 
that a man hath of the little reaſon hee hath ro bee angry. Hee 
thar is moued to anger vpon a falſe occaſion, ifa man yeeld 
him any good reaſon why he ſhould not be angry, hee is pre- 
ſently more incenſcd euen againſt the trath and innocence it 
{clfe: Pertinactores nos facit iniquitas ire,quaſi argumentum ſit 
inſt c iraſcendi grauiter iraſci.The iniquity of anger doth make 14 


more ſtubborne, as if it were an argument and proofe of inſt anger, | 


ro bee grienouſly angry, The example of P3/ois very notable 
and proves this true , whoexcelling otherwiſe in vertue (the 
hiſtory is very well knowne) being moued to choler, did 
vniuſtly put three to death , and by a ſubtile accuſation cau- 
ſed them tobe found guilty, onely becauſe they acquitted one 
as vnguilry whom hee by his former ſentence had condem- 
ned. It is likewiſe ſharpned by ſilence and cold replies, as ga- 
thering thereby that ir procecdeth out ofa contempt both of 
him and his cholcr;which is proper vato women , who many 


trmes. 


as ga- 
th of 
many 


times. 
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times are atigry tothe end they may ſtirre vp that paſſion in 
another; and increaſe their choler cuen to fury, when they tee - 
that a manvouchſafeth not tonouriſh that humourin them, 
by chiding with them. S» chat Choler ſheweth it ſelte to be 
moxe ſauage than a beaſt, ſince herther by defenſe or excuſe, 
nor by filence and pattence. without defenſe, it will not be 
woon or pacified. The iniultice thereof is likewiſe in this, 
that it will be both a Iudge and a party,that it will that alltake 
part withit, and growes to defiance withas many as will 
ſceme to contradi& it. Secendly , for aſmuchas it is inconfi- 
derate and heady,it calteth vs keadlong into great miſchiefes, 
and ſometimes cucn into thoſe which wee muſt flie, and doe 
wiſhand would willingly procure another mat» Dat panas 

dam exigit, [t 1s puni/hed whilft it puniſheth, or far worſe. The 
paſlion 1s fitly compared to great ruines, which burſt them- 

ſelues 1n pieces vponttat which they fall , it purſueth with 

ſuch violence the ill of another, that it heeds not the auoiding 

of ir owne. It intrappeth and intangleth vs, makes vs to 

ſpeakeand to doe things (hamefull, vncomely, vaworthy our 

ſclues. Laſtly, it carrieth vs ſo beyond our ſelues,that it makes 
vsto doe things ſcandalous,dangerous, and irreuocable, mur. 
ders, poiſonings, trezſ>ns, whereby follow great and toolate 
repentances:witnefſe 4/exander the Great after he had ſlaine 
Ciytrs,and therefore Pythagoras was wont to ſay,thattheend 
of C-oler was the beginning of repentance. 

This paſſion feedes vpon it ſelte, flattereth and tickleth ie 
ſelfe, with aperſwaſion that it hath reaſon, that it is tuſt, excu- 
ſing it ſelfe ypon the malice and indiſcretion of another, but 
the injuſtice of another cannot make that iuſt, nor the loſſe 
that we receiue by another make that profitable vnto vs: it is 
tooraſh and inconfiderate to doe any thing that 1s good,it 
would cure an cuill withan euill; forto yeeld the corretion 
of an offence to Choler, is to correta vice by it ſeife. Reaſon 
which ſhould have the command ouer vs, needs no ſuch offi- 
cers as of their owne heads execute lawes , not attending her 
ordinance ; ſhee would haue all things done according to na- 
ture by meaſure, and therefore violence doth no way befitir, 
But what, ſhall vertue ſee the inſolency of vice and not be an- 
gry with it ? ſhall the liberty thereof bee ſo bridled as = to 

are 
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94 Haired, 


dare to be mooued againſt the wicked?yertue deſires no indes 
centliberty,it needs not turne it owne-ſtrengthagainft it ſeife, 
nor that the wickednefle of another ſhould trouble 1t : a wiſe 
man muſt as well beare the vices of a wicked man withour 


choler, as his proſperitic without enuy. Hee mutt endurethe 


indiſcretions of raſh! and inconſiderate men, with the ſclfe 
fame paticnce that Phyſitians doe the iniuries of mad men. 
There is no greater wiſdome , nor more profitable in the 
world, than toendure the folly of another , for otherwiſe by 


Rot —_ with patience, we make it our owne. That 


which hath heretofore beene - rouching Choler, may 
likewiſe be ſpoken of theſe paſſions following, batred,cnuie, 


reuenge, which are made or formed Cholers. 
Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt this cuill are 
Lib.z-cap.31+ 


Cuay. XXVL 
Hatred. 
| © hv isa ſtrayge paſſion, which ſtrangely and without 


reaſon troubleth vs : and to ſay the truth, what is there 
inthe world that rormenteth vs more ? By this paſſion wee 
pur our {clues into the power of himthat we hate, to affli 
and vex ys; the fight of him mooueth our ſenſes, the remem- 
branceſtirreth our ſpirits both waking and ſleeping; yea wee 
neuer preſent him to our memories but with deſpight and 
enaſhing of teeth, which puts vs beſides our ſelues,and teares 
our owne hearts; whereby we ſuffer in our ſelucs, the puniſh- 
ment of that ecuill we wiſh vnto another. He which haterhis 


the patient, hethat is hated, the agent : contrary to the ſound | 


of the words, the hater is in rorment, the hated in caſe. But 

what do wc kate? Men, or their matters and affaires ? Doubt= 

lefſe we hate nothing rhat we ſhould;for if there be any thing 

to be bated in rhis world, it is hatc it ſelfe, and fuch like paſſi» 

ons, contrary tothar which ſhould command in vs. 
Particnlar confiderations ;and remedics againſt thus cuill, 

are Lb. 3.cap. 32 
CHA P, 
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Cua?e, XXVIL 


Nuie is couſen-germaine to Hatred ; a miſerable paſſion 

and outragious beaſt , which in torment excellerh hell ir 
ſelfe. It isa deſire of that good that another poſſe ſeth, which 
gnaweth our heart, and turneth rhe good of another man to 
our owne hurt. But how ſhould ittorment vs, ſince it is as 
wellagainſtthat which is ill, as that which is good ? Whileſt 
an enwous man looketh obliquely vpon the goods of ano- 
ther man, hee loſeth what is g 


takes no delight 1n it. 


Particular aduiſements and remedies agaiaſt this cuill , are 


Lib. 3. cap. 33+ 


Ealouſie is a paſſion like almoſtboth in nature and effeR, 


Ennis. 


CHAP. XXVIIIL. 


Tealonſie. 


in himſclfc or at leaſtwiſe 


vnto Enuie, but that it ſcemcrHthat Enuy conſidereth not Ft @, 


what 1s good; but in as much as it is inthe poſſeſſion of anos 
ther man, and that we defire it for our ſelues; and Iealoufie 
concerneth our owne proper good, whereof we fare another 


doth partake. 


Tealoufice 184 weake malady of the ſoule, abſurd, vaine,ter- = 3 
rible andtyrannicall, it inſinuaterh itſelfe vnder the title of 7% weakeneſſs 
amity, bur after it hath gotten poſſeſſion, vpon the ſelfeſame 
foundation of loue and good will, it buildeth an cuerlaſting 
hate. Vertue, health, merit, reputation, are the incendfaries 
of this rage, or rather the fuell vntothis fury. 
It is likewiſe the Gaule that corrupteth all the Hony of 
our life 2 it is commonly mingled with the ſweereſt and pleas ,j,,,,y; 
ſanteſt ations, which it maketh ſo ſharpe and ſower as no» 
thing more : it changeth loue into hate, reſpe&into diſdaine, 
aſſurance into diffidence : it ingendretha pernitious curioſity 
anddefire inamanto cleare himſelfe of that euill, which be» 


% 


3 
The venone 


96 * Revenge. 


, ing paſt remedy, by toe much irring ſtinketh the more: For 
| what duth he bur publiſh, pur our of all doubr, bring into the 
light , ſound with a trumpet his owne ſhame and mutcry,and 
the diſhonour of his owne.chiidren ? 
Particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this euil,, 
are Z:ib.3. Cap+35» ] | 


CHAP. XXIX. 


| Remenge. 
; | He delire:of Renenge is firſt 3 cowardly and cffeminate 
/ I pailion,procecding from a baſe, weake and abict minde, 
A cowardly which experience tellethvs to betrue: for we commonly ſee 
paſſion. the wenkeſt mindes the mo!t malicious and reuengefull, as 


wornen and children. The valiantand generous minde doth 
little feele this paiſion, but contem.1crh and diſdainethir, el» 
ther becauſethe iniury toucheth him not, or becauſe hee that 
offereth the iniury is not worthy his revenge, as not dayning 
ſo farreto de baſe himſelte: Indrgnus Caſaris ira. Vawortby the 
anger of Ceſar. The haile, thunder, and tempeſts, and thoſe 
fearctull motions that are in the aire, doe ne.ther trouble nor 
touch the ſupecriour celeſtiall bodies,but onely the weakeand IF} |, 
My. inferiour: and euen fo the indifcretions and childiſh brawles | | 
P! of tooles wound not great and high mindes, All the gr.atmen} \ 
ofthe world, Alexander, Ceſar, Epaminondas, Scipio ; baue 
| beene ſofarre from reuenge , that quite contrary, they baueY., 
| done.good vnto their enemies. e 
| Secondly it is a boyling and biting paſſion, and like a , 


$4 

with. BP worme it gnaweth the hearts of rhole that arc infected with , 
BRITT |! Brmg, it, it molcſteth them by day , and by night keepes them a-F , 
Wt xr RY] OR Me 7 

1.48 It is likewiſe full of iniuſtice, for it tormenteth the inno» 


cent, and addethafdiction. It is tomake the party offending, 
I ite to feele thar euvill and punifhment , which the deſire of rc- 
uenge giueth to a mans heart; and the party offended goes to 
lay on the barthen, as if hee had notalready hurt enough by 
the tniury. receiued : in ſuch ſort, that many times and ordr 
narily , whileſt he tormentcth himſelfe to ſeeke meanes of rc- 


aenge, he that hath committed the offence laughs and makes 
himſclk 
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RewtWee. $5 
himſelfe merry with it. But it is alſo farre more vniuſtin the 
mcanes of the executioff, whichinidny times is wrought by 
treaſons and villanous practiſes. 

Laſtly, the ex<cution is not onely painfull but dangerous 


too; for experience telleth vs, that he that ſeekes to be reuen» Dangerowe. 


ged, dorh nor that which he woald;and whar his blow ititen- 
deth, bur commonly,that which he wonld not,comnes _— 
sndthinking ro pur ontrhe'eye of his cfieniy , hepiurrerh our! 
borh his owne. The feate of inſtice roraietiteth Hin), ahd the 
carets hide him'thofe that tote him. 

Apgaine, to killand romake an'end of his enetny,-is not re. 


pergr, bat meore crucky', which proceedeth from colvardil- rok F 1s But ts 
nefleand feare. To be revenged is to beat his edettiy,to'nmiake revenge. 


him ſtoope; nor to Kill hi:for by Killing He fetles notrhe po- 
wer of his wrath, which is the end of rth<nge.Andrhis'is the 
reaſon why a man cares'nor to berenenged'vport'a dogge of 
a beaſt, becatife he can no way taſte of coriceit his retienge. 
In truercuenge there mult be a'kinde of pleaſure and'delight 
in the reuenger: ant] he' ypon' whothi he is reutriged mbſt 
feele the weighe of his difpleafure, ſiffer paitie , atd reperit 
bim of thecaufe , which being killd he carmor doetyea, bois 
ratherfreed thereby fromiall-miſery; and contratiwife he that 
isthe regenger endurerh miary'rimes that rortnent and feafe 
whichhe wiſheth ro his enemy. Tokillthen' isa token of co. 
wardlinefſe and feare , leſt his enctny feelirng rhe force of his 
revenge , ſhoald line ro; requite hint with tHe like; which 
though irmake anend of the quarrel, yet it woundeth his 
reputation, it is atricke of precamionand not of courage; 
and is the way to proceed fafcly, bur not horiourably. Su 
eccidit longe , non uiciſtitur , me gloriam aſſequiter: He that 
kilferh afarre off, doth neither renenge, nor obraine renowne. 
Parricalar adniſementsand rethiedies againſt this cull}, ate 


Lib. 3.cap.34 
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Cruclty, 


Cyuar XXX, 
Craghy., 


Rueltieis avillanous and deteſtable vice, and againſt na- 

I cure, vs Fr As A itis likewiſe called Inhumanitiq, le 
proceedeth from weaknelſe ; Omnis ex infirmitate feritas, oft: 
All cruelty, progeedeth of infirmity. And it is the daughtep of 


 cowardlineſſe : for a valogous man. dothalwayes exerciſe hig 


ſtrength againſt areſiſting engmy , whom he hath no ſooner 
at bis mercy, buthe isfatishcd: Romana wirtus, parceve [ubie- 
flis , debellaye ſnperbar: The Roman. vering, wai.ta/ſpare the 
humble ,and ſubdue the proeg.Foraſmuch theretore as coward- 
ly weakneſle cannot be of this ranke, to the end ir-may yet | 
get the name of Valour , it makes. bloud and maſſacres the 
proofe thereof. Murders in, viRtories are commonly executed 
by common people, and the officers of the baggage. Tyrants 

e bloudy , becauſe. they, feare, notknowing how te ſecure 

nemſclues , but by rooting out thoſe that may offend. them ; 
and therefore hey.cxerciſetheir crielty againitall , euen wa 
CORY they tearcall,; Cuntta, ferit , dam cunt? tie 
met : He ſirikes all, kecauſehe ſearesall. Cowardly dogs bite 
and teare with theig teeth, within. rhe. bouſe., the skinnes of 
thole wild beafis,whisb in the open held they durſtnot looke 
vpon, W hat make ciuill, wares ſo crudll., but thap tie where- 
withthe common peopleareicd and linked, wholike doggey 
that are backe by, their maſter backe.one another? The Empes 
rour Manrit1n bring told that one Phoca; a louldier ſhould | 
kill hin, enquired whag he was, aud of what natuge and cons 
dition; and being rold by his ſonncinlaw.Phibip, that be was 


' abaſecoward:; Why then, ſaith he, no marucll if he bea,mur. 


derer and cruell. It proccedeth likewiſe from-theinward ma-| 
lignity of the ſoule, which feedeth and delightethit ſeife with 
the hurt of another. Monſters like Calign/a. 
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Sadneſſe, or heanineſſe of heart, 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Sadneſſe, or heanineſſe of heart. 


Adneſſe is a languiſhing feebleneſſe of the ſpirit, and'a 


kinde of diſcouragement ingendered by the opinion thatgrhe deſcription 


wee hane ofthe greatnefle ofthoſe cuils that affli& vs. It is a 
dangerous enemy to oor reſt , which preſently weakeneth 
and quelleth our ſoules, if we take not good heed, and taketh 
from vs the vie of reaſon and diſcourſe,and the means where- 
by to prouide for our affaires , and with time it rufteth and 
fenowerh the ſoule , it corrupteth the whole man, brings his 
vertues aſlcepe, cuen then when he hath moſt need to keepe 
them awaked,to withſtand that cuill which opprefſeth them: 
but we muſt diſcouer the fouleneſſeand follie ,the pernicious 
effes, yea the iniultice that is in this cowardly, baſe,and fee- 
ble paſſion, to the end we may learne withall our mightto 
flie and avoid it, as molt vnworthy the wiſeſt men, according 
ro the dotrine of the Stoicks, which is notſocafic tobe done 
becauſe it excuſeth and couereth it lelfe with many beautifull 
colours of nature, pictic, goodnefle , yea the greateſt part of 
the world it drawes to honour and fauourit, making it an or» 
nament to wildome, vertue.conſcience. 

Firſtthen jt is ſo farre from being naturall ( as it would 


make men beleeuc) that it is formall, and anenemy to nature, Net natural, 


as may eaſily be proued, Touching ceremontous forrowes 
and publique mournings, fo much affeted and praftiled in 
former times,and likewile at this preſent (my meaning isnot 
to touch the honeſty and moderation of obſequies and fune- 
ralls, nor that ſorrow that belongs to piety and religion)what 
greater impoſture or|deceirfull coſenage can there bein any 
things belides? How many fained and arriticiall counterfeit 
couſenages are there wich no ſmall coſt and charges, both in 
thoſe whom it concerneth,the authors of the ſport,and thoſe 
whoſe ojhces they make vie of inthat buſineſſe? For to giue 
the better credit to their iuggling tricks they hire people to 
lament and to ſend vptheir ſhreeking cries and lamentations, 
which all men know tobe fained and extorted for money, 
H 2 teares 
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100 : Sadneſſe,or heanine([e of heart. 


reares that are not ſhed but to be ſeene, and ſo ſoone as they 
are out of (fight, aredried vp; where isit that Nature hath 
raught vs this? Nay, what isthere that Nature doth morc ab- 
hurreand condemned It 13 atyrannicall, falſe and vu!gar opi- 
nion (the worlt,as hath beene ſaid, almoſt of all the pallions ) 
that teacheth vs to weepe and lament in ſuch a caſe. And ita 
man cannot finde occaſion of teares and a heauy countenance 
in himſclfe, he muſt buy itat adeare price in another, inſuch 
ſort that to ſatisfie this opinion, hee muſt. cater 1ato a great 
charge w hereof nature if we would credit it, would willingly 
diſcharge vs. Is not this willingly and publikely to betray 
reaſon, to enforce and to corrupt nature, to proſtitute his 
owne manhood,to mocke both the world and himſelfe,to ſa- 
tisfie the vulgar fort, which produce notbing but errour, and 
account of nothing that is not counterfeit and diſguiſed?Nei- 
therare thoſe more particular forrovwes naturall , as it ſeemes 
to many; for ifthey did procced from Nature, they ſhould 
be common to all men, aud almoſt touch all men alike, 
Now we ſce that theſclfe-ſame things that are cauſes of ſor- 
row to ſome, giue occaſion of ioy vnto others, that one Pro. 
uincegone perfon laugheth at thar whereat another weepeth ; 
thatthey that are conuertant with thoſe that lament , exhorr 
them to reſolution, and te quit thcmſelucs of their teares. Yea 
the greateſt part ofthoſe that thus tormcntthemſelues, when 
you haue talked with them, or that themſclues hauc had the 
leifure but rodifcourſe vpon their owne paſtions , they con» 
fefle that it is bur a folly thus to afilit themſelues and praiſe 
thoſe who in the like aducrſitics , haue made head againit 
Fortune, and witha manly and generous courage hane with 
ſtood their affli tions. Andit is certaine that men doe not ac- 
commodate their mourning to their cauſe of ſorrow , but the 
opinion of thoſe with whome they live. And if a man marke 
them well,he ſhall finde that it is opinion, whichthe more to 
annoy vs preſen'eth thethings vnto vs which torment vs ci» 
ther more than they ſhoul , or by anticipation,fcare and pre» 
yention of that whichis to come, {ooner than they ſhould. 


But it is againſt nature , inafmuch as it polluteth and defa- | 


ceth whatſceuer nature hath made beautifull and amiable it 
vs, which is drowned by the force ofthis pailion,as the beau- 


tig 


power of this paſſion. 


. Now it is not onely contrary and an enemy vnto nature, but 
God himfelfe : for what other thing is it, but araſh andout- 


Sadneſſe, or heavineſſe of heart. Ior 


tic of a pearle is difſolued in vinegar, We make our ſclues 
hereby ſpeRaclegof pitty,we goe with our heads hangiog,our 
eyes faſtned on the earth, our moutbes tonguelefſe, our meme 
bers immoueable , our eyes ſcruc for no other vie than to 
weepe, that you may ſay\weeare nothing but ſweating ſta- 
tues, turned (as the Pocts faine like V5ebe into a ſtone by the 


iuf ad 


ragious complaint againſt the Lord and commonlaw of the 2% 


whole world , which hath made all things vnder the Moone 
changeable and corruprible? Ifjwe know this law, why do we 
torment our ſclues? If we know it not , whereof do we com» 

ine, but of our owne ignorance, in that we know not that 
which Nature hath written in all the cornersand creatures of 
the world ? Wee arc heere not to giue a law, butto recciue it, 
and to follow that which we finde eſtabliſhed; for to torment 


our ſcJues by contradicting it, doth but double our paine. 
Beſides all this, it is perniciousand hurtfull vnto man , and 


3 


by ſo much the more dangerous , becauſe it killerh when we Pernciew, 


thinke it comforts , hurteth vnder the colour of doing good; 
vndera falſe pretence of plucking the iron out ofthe wound, 
itdriues it to the heart, and the blowes thereofare ſo much 
the m#e hardly auoyded,and the enterpriſes broken,becauſe 
itis adomeſticall enemy brought vp with vs, which we haue 
engendred for our owne puniſhment. 

Outwardly , by a deformed and new countenance wholly 


6 


altered and counterfeited; it diſhonoureth and defameth man. gurvardy, 


Doe but conſider when it entreth into vs, it filleth vs with 


ſhame, in ſach ſort, that wee dare not ſhew our ſclues in 


publike place, no not priuately to our deareſt friends; and af- 
ter we are once poſſeſſed of this paſſion, we doe nothing but 
ſeeke corners to hide our ſelues from the ſight of men. What 
is thisto ſay , but that it condemnethir ſelfe,and acknowled- 
geth how indecent it is? For it is for a womanthat is taken in 
er wantonneſle to hide her ſelfe , and to feare to be knowne. 
Againe, doe but conſider the veſtments and habits of ſorrow, 
how ſtrange and effeminate they are; which ſheweth , rhar ir 
taketh away whatſocuer js manly and generous in vs, and 
$5 H 3 puts 
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103 Sadneſſ, e,or hea nineſſe of heart, 


puts vpon vs the countenances and infirmities of women : 
and therefore the Thraciansadorned thoſe mn that mourned 
like women. And ſome ſay, that ſorrow makes men eunuchs, 
The firit and more manly and generous lawes of the Romans 
forbade theſe effeminate lamentations , finding tit an horrible 
thing,thar men ſhould ſodegenerate from their owne natures, 
and doe things contrary to manhood; allowing onely of thoſe 
firſt teares which proceed from the firſt incounter of a freſh 
and new griefe , which may fall cuen from the eyes of Philo- 
ſophers themſclucs , who keepe withtheir humanitie their 
dignitic :and may fall from theeyes , vertue not falling trom 
the heart. 

Now it dothnotonely alter the viſage, change, and diſho- 
neſtly diſguiſe a man outwardly , but piercing caen to the 
marrow of the bone, Triftitiaexficcat ofſa: Heauineſſe drieth 
the bones. It weakeneth likewiſe the ſoule,rroubleth the peace 
thereof; makes a man ynapt to good and honourable enter- 
priſcs, taking away the taſte, the deſire,and the diſpoſition to 
d6e any thing that is profitable either to himſelfe or to ano- 
ther, and not onely todee good, but to receine it. For cuen 
thoſe good fortunes that light vpon him difplcaſe him; euery 
thin2 is tart vnto his ſoule as victuals toa corrupted Rtomacke: 
and laſtly, ic maketh bitter our whole life, and poyſonerth all 
our ations. 

It is two-fold, great and extreme, oratleaſtwiſe, though 
not great in it ſelfe, yet great when by reaſon of a ſudden ſur- 
priſc, and furious vnexpected alarum it {ciferh vpon the heart 


ofa man, pierceth it thorow , depriueth him of motion and 
ſenſe, like a ſtone,and not vnlike that miſerable mothcr Niobe, Þ 


Dririguit viſh in medio,caloy ofſareliquit, . 
Labitnr, & lorgo vix tandem; tempore fatwr, 
She ſounded at the halfe, all being too much, 

To ſee at once and line; her griefe was ſach : 

She falls, ſoe flunates, ſhe reſounds and breakes, 
And ſcarce at length with much adoe ſhe ſpeakes. 


- 


And therfore rhe Painter diuerſly and by degreespreſenting 


ynto vs the ſorrow and miſcrable eſtate of the parents and 
tricnds of /phygenea when ſhe was ſacrificed, when he came 
to her father, he. painted him with his face coucred,as confel. 


ling 


%& 


i Compaſiton. 10g 
ſing his Art not ſcent to expreſſe inthe viſage a griefe of 


ner thar degree. Yea, fometimesa forrow may be ſuch, that it 
wires killeeh out-right. The ſecond degree is the indifferent for-- 
auchs, row, Which though perhaps it may be greater than the for. 
ble mer, yet in time it is leflened and eaſed, andis exprefed by 

LTTore trares , fobs, fighs and lamenrations : (re lenes loqwmntyy, 

_ mgentes ſtupent. Light cares doe ſpeake, great conſonnd. , 

ptr _ Particular aduilcments and remedies againſtthis euill, are 

hilo- Lib.3.cap.29. 

their #8 wi CnaP, XXXIIL, 

trom ; 

liſho. | C_— 


» = | VVE ſigh with thoſe that are aflited,and with a fellows. 
"ues like feeling pity their miſcries, either becauſe by a ſe- 
Peace B crer conſent we participate one the others cuils , or becauſe 
enter* ® we feare that in our ſelues , which hath happened to others. 
10NTto BY Butthis is done two wayes, whereby there 1s likewiſe a two- 
2% fold compallion; the one good, when a man with a good 
r euctl Y will, not troubling or affliting himſelfe, not effeminating his 
cucry # owne nature, and without impeachment ofequity or honour, 
nacke: © oth freely and effecually ſuccour thoſe that are afflicted. 
th all Y This is chat vertue ſo much commendedin Religion,found in 
' the holieſt and wiſeſt inthe world : the other is a pallion ofa 
8h Y fecbleminde,afottiſh and feminine pity, which proccedeth 
1 ur- © froma delicate tennderneſſe, a troubled ſpirit, proper ty woe 
Fn # men, infants, andtocruelland malicious mindes ( whichare 
«ty # conſequently baſe and cowardly, as hath beene prooued in 
10+ & the Chapter of Cruelty ) who pity the puniſhments of offen= 
" + | ders,whichproduceth vniult effects,not reſpeRting the depth 
and merit of the cauſe , but the preſent fortune , ſtate and 
condition. | 
Aduiſements and remedies againſtthis enjll, you ſhali ande 
Lib.3.cap.;0. 
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Fares. 


CRA?, XX XIII. 
Feare. 


_ is the apprehenſion of an cuill to come , which hol. 
dethvs in acontinuall care , and runnes before thoſe euils 
that fortune threatneth vs. 

We ſpeake not here of that feare of God ſo much com- 
mended in Scripture , nor of that feare which proceedeth 
from lone, and 1s a ſweet reſpettowards the thing beloned, 
commendable in ſubies and all inferiours towards their ſu- 
periours ; but of that vicious feare that troublerh and affii- 
&eth , which is the ſeed of ſinne, the twinne of ſhame, both 
of one wombe, ſprung from that cloſe and curſed marriage of 
the fpirir of man with a diabolicall perſwaſion. Times co quod 
wadns eſſem, & abſconds me. | feare becauſe I was naked , and 
therefore 1 bid my ſelfe. 

It isa deceitfull and malicious paſſion, and hath no other 
power ouer vs, but to mocke and ſeduce vs : it ſerues it turne 
with that which is to come, where though we ſceme to fore. 
ſee much, we ſec nothing at all; and in that doubrfull darke. 
nefſe it holdeth vs,as in a darke place,as theeues doe by night, 
to the end they may robbe a man and not be knowne;, and 
giuc a great and ſudden affright witha ſmall number. And 
therefore it tormenteth vs with masks and ſhewes of cuils, as 
men feare children with bug-beares; euils that haue nothing 
but a ſimple appearance, and haue nought in themſclues 
whereby to hurt vs, yea, arc not euils, but that wee thinke 
them ſo. It is the onely apprehenſion which wee hane, which 
makes that cuill to vs which is not ſo, and draweth cuill cuen 
from our owne good toafflia vs withall. How many doe we 

ſcecuery day, that with feare to become miſerable , become 
that they feare, and turne their vainefeare into certaine miſc- 
ries? How many haue loſttheir friends, by diſtruſting their 
friends ; hauec got diſeaſes, by fearing them ? Oae harh in 
{uch ſort conceiued an opinion that his wife hath played falſe 
Play with him, that for griefe he languiſheth ; another hath 
in ſuch ſertapprehended ſuch a conceit of pouerty , that hee 
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Feare_. r05 | 


falleth ſicke : and to be briefe, ſome haue diedforfeareto die. 
And euen ſo may a man ſay almoſt of wharſocuer wee feare : 
for feare ſeemeth not to other end, than to make vs finde rhat 
which we flic from. Doubtleſſe, feare is of all other cuils the 
greateſt and moſt tedious : for other evils are no longer euils 
than they continue,” and the;paine endureth no longer than 
the caufe; but feare is of that which is, andrhat which is not, 
and that perhaps wkichneuer ſhall be , yea ſometimes of that 
which catinot poſſible bee. Behold then a paſſion truly ma- 
licious and tyrannicall , which draweth from an imaginarie 
euill true and bitter ſorrowes , and is ouer-greedy by thought 
and opinion to ouertake, my out-runne them. 

Feare doth not onely fill vs with euils, and many times by 
falſeappearances, but it likewiſe ſpoileth all the good that we 
have, and all the pleafure of our life ; as anenemy toour reſt, 
A man can take no delight in the fruition of rhat good which 
he feareth to loſe; life it ſelfe cannot be pleaſant, if a man feare 
to die. Nothing good ( faith an ancient Writer ) can bring 
pleaſure with it, but that againſt the lofſe whereofa man js al» 
wayes prepared. 

It isalſo a ſtrange paſſion, indiſcreet and inconſiderate,and 
proceeds as often from the want of judgement, as of heart. 
It ariſeth from dangers, and many times caſtethvs into dan. 
gers ; for it ingendreth in vs ſuch an inconfiderat deſire to 
get out, that it altoniſheth , troubleth, and hinderechvs from 
taking tbat order that is fit to get out. It bringeth a violent 
kinde of trouble, whereby the ſoule being affrighted, with- 
drawethir ſelfe into it ſelfe, and debateth with it ſelfe how to 
auoid thatdanger that 1s preſented, Befides that great diſcou- 
ragement thatit bringeth, it ſcizeth on vs with ſuchan aſto- 
niſhment, that we loſe our iudgement, and there is no longer 
reaſon or diſcourſe invs t it maketh vsto flie when no man 
purſueth , yea many times our owne friends and ſuccours : 
Adeo paior etiam auxilia formidat: Inſomuch that feare drea- 
deth his owne helpes. Many haue runne mad herewith, yea the 
ſenſes themſclues hauc hereby loſt their vſe: we haue our eyes 
open, and ſee not; one ſpeakes toys ,and we hearken not vn» 
to him; we would flie, and we cannot goe. 


An indifferent feare puts wings to our heeles ; a great _ 
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faſt our-feet; atid intangles them... Feare peruerteth and cor- 
rupteth theentire man, boththe ſpirit, Pavor /aprentiam om- 
ni mihs ex animo expettorat , Feare deprixeth my minde of all 
wiſcome and vuderſtanding :; And the body, 

Objtupmi, teternntg, come, vox faucibus heſir. 

Cold ſudden feart, ſnpplants bu natine heat, 

And layes him ſpeechleſſe, tilbbu bloud retreat. 
Sometimes it makes vs deſperate, and therefore reſolute like 
that Komane Legion vnder the condutt of the Conlull Sem. 
pronius againſt Hanibal, Audacem fecerat ipſe timor : Feare 
made him bold, There are fearcs and aftrightments without 
any apparent cauſe,and as it were by ſome celcſtiall impullion, 
which they call Panique terrors, Terrores de clo, areſcentibus 
hominibus pre timore, Terror: from beawen , men conſuming 4« 


. way with feare; ſuch as once happened in the City of Car- 


thage, and wherewith whole people and armies haye beene 

confounded. | | 

Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt this cuill, 
arc Zb.3.Cap.28. 


The ſecond Conſideration of Man,by com- 
paring him with all other creatures. 


Cna?”. KLEREIVY. 


Ee haue conſidered man wholly and ſimply in 
himſelfe : now let vs conſider him by comparing 
him with other creatures, which is an excellent 


riſen, wh:rew micanes toknow him. This compariſon hath a large extent 
manu ſuſpected, 1nd many parts that bring much knowledge of importance, 


and very profitable, if it be well done. But who ſhall doe it? 
Shall man ?. He is a party and to be ſuſpeRed; and to fay the 
truth deales partially therein : which may cafily be proned, 
becauſe hz keepes neither meaſure nor mediocrity. Some- 


times he placeth himſelfe farre aboue all , hee termes him- | 


{clfe a Malter , and difdaineth the reſt : divides vntothem 
their morſels, diſtribureth ſuch a portion of faculties and 
powers vnto themas ſhall ſceme good vnto him. Somerimes 
as it were in deſpigbt, he debaſcth himſelfe beneath all; he 

murmureth, 
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murmureth, complaineth, wrongeth Nature as a craell ſteps 
mother, makes him(ſelfethe'oureaſt and moftimiſcrablteof rhe 


world. Noiv both theſe extreames are equally againſt reaſon, 


verity, modeſty. But how-would you haue him to walke vp- 
rightly and eucnly with all other creathres, when he doth it | 
not with man his companion nor with God himſelfe,as ſhall 7» #%c chapter of 
be ſhewed ? This compariſon is alſo difficultto doe $for how 147 


cana man know the inward and ſecret cariages of creatures, 
that which moucth within them? But yer let vs doe our cn1de- 


nou to doe it without paſllion. 
Firſt, the polioy of the world is not ſo vnequall, ſo defor. 


med and irregular., neither is there fo greata diſproportion 
betweenethe parts thereof, but rhat rhey thar are neeroneigh- 


bours and touch one another, haue a reſemblance, ſome more, 
ſome lefſe. So is there a great vicinity and kindred betwixt 
mana"d other creatures ; they hane many things alike and 
common to each other , and they baue differences likewiſe, 
but not ſo farre diſtant and vnlike; but thatthey may hold to- 
gether. Man is neither altogether aboue,nor beneath the reſt. 
All that is vader heauen , faith the W iſdome of God, runnes 
the ſame fortune. 

. Lervs firſt ſpeake of thofe things that are commonto all; 
and almoſt alike, which are to ingender,nouriſh,to do, moue, 
live,dic: [dem tnterities bomumts 5 jumentorum, Of 49ua virs. 
mſqne conditio: As the death of men, ſo of beafts, and condition 
of them both i: alike. And this is againſt thoſe that finde them- 

clues agricued, faying, that man is the moſt contemprible 
creature of Naturc, abandoned , left naked 'ypon the naked 
earth, without couert, without armour, bound;{wadled, with- 
out inſtcuion of whart is fit for him : whereas all other crea. 
tures arecloathed and couered with ſhels, husks, haire,wooll, 
feathers, ſcales : armed with tecth, Rornes,tallants,both to a(- 
faile and to defend : taught to ſwim, to runne, to flic, to ing, 
to ſecke theirreliete,and man knowes neither how to go, nor 
to ſpeake, nor to cate, nor any thing but cry , without an ap» 
prentiſhip and much labour. All theſe complaints ro him that 
confidereth the firlt compoſition and natural! condition, are 
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valuſtand falſe : our skinneis as ſmhciently prouided again ,, ©. 


the jaiurics of times and ſcaſons as theirs, witnelle many Na- 
tions 
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tions (as hath beene ſaid ,) that gcyer knew what garments 
meant : yea thoſe parts. that we thinke good wee keepe vnco! 


' uered, yea the moſt tender and ſenſible, as the tace, the hands, 


the ſtomacke, and the delicateft damoſels their breaſts. 
Bands and ſwadling clothes arc nor neceſſary , witnefle the 
Lacedemonians , and intheſe dayes the Switzers, Almainer, 
which dwell in cold countries,the By/q»esand vagabonds that 


 arecalled Egyprians. Crying is likewiſe common ynto beaſts: 


all creatures almolt complaine,and groanc for a time afrerthey 
come into the world. As for armour, we want notthat which 
is naturall, and haue more motion of our members, vic their 
ſcruice more naturally and without inſtruction. If ſome 
beaſts excell vsinthis, weein the ſame excell diucrs others. 
The vſe of cating is both in them and in vs naturall and with- 
out infiruction. Who doubterth chat an infant, being once 
able to feede himſelfe , knowes how toſceke his ſuſtenance 2 
And the carth likewiſe bringeth foorth and offercthcnough 
vnto him for his necefſity,without other culture or Art, wit« 
nefle ſo many Nations, which without labour, induſtry and 
care liue plenteouſly, As for ſpeech, a man may well ſay that 
if it bee not naturall , itis not neceſſary : but it is common to 
man with'other creatures : What elſc but ſpeech is that facul.- 
ty wee ſee in them of complaining,retoycing,of calling others 
to their ſuccour , of making loue? And as wee ſpeake by ge» 
ſures and motion of the eyes , the head, the ſhoulders, the 
hands ( wherein deafe men are very cunning) ſo beaſts,as we 
ſec in thoſe which hauc no voice, who neuerthelefſe doenter- 
change their mutuall offices; and as in ſome kinde of meaſure 
beaſts ynderſtand vs, ſo wethem. They flatter vs, threaten 
vs, intreate vs, and we them, we ſpeake to them, and they to 
vs, and if we perfeAMly vnderſtand not oneanother, where is 
the fault? in vsor inchen\? That isto be determined. They 
may as well account vs beaſts by that reaſon, as wethem, yea 
they reproch vs for that we our (clues vnderſtand not one an- 
other. We vnderſtand not the B:/ques,the Britons , and they 
all vnderſtand the one the other , not onely of the ſame, but 
(which1s more)of a diuers kinde.By a certaine barking ofthe 


dog , the horſe knoweth that he is incholer , and by another 


voice he knoweth he is not. 
Againe, 
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Apaine,they baue I with vs. Inrhe warres 
in the middcſt of the fight, Eley 
ttand with vs, they frame their motions according to the oc« 
calion,they purſue,they make their ſtand, they retire,nay they 
have rheir pay, and diuide the bootie with vs,as it bath beene 
praviled in the new conqueſts of the Indies. And theſe arc 
tho'e things thatare common to all, and alike. 

Let vs now come to thoſe differences and aduantages that 
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the one hath ouer the other. Man is ſingular andexcellett in p;pton:orand 
ſome things aboue other creatures, and in others, bea(ts haue 44axages. 


the ſuperiority, to the end that all things might thereby hee 
knit and inchained together in this generall policy of the 


world and nature. The certaine aduantages or excellencies o/mn, 


of mn, are thoſe great faculties of the ſoule; the ſubtilirie, vi- 
uacitie , and ſufficiencieof the ſpiritro invent, to tudge , to 
chuſe, ſpeech to demand and ro offer and to ſuccour, the hand 
to exccatethat the ſpirit hath inuented either of it ſelfe, or 
learned from another. The forme alſo of the body,the great di- 
ucrfiry of the motion of the members, whereby his body 
doth him better ſcruice. 

The certaine aduantages that beaſts haue ouer men, and 


ſuch as arepalt all donbr, are either generall or particular. The o/yeag, gene- - 


generall are health, 1nd ſtrength of body far more perfeR cons ral, 
itant, and ſtrong in them, among whom there are no blinde, 
deafe,lame,mute,diſcaſed, defeRine,and ll borne, as amongſt 
men. The Sereno hurts them not , they are not ſubieR to 


{ rheumes from whence proceed almoſtall other diſcaſes; from 


which man though hee coner his head with a hat and a houſe 
too, can hardly defend himſelfe. Moderation in dict and 0+ 
ther aKions, innocency, ſafety , peace and tranquillity of life, 
a plainc and intire liberty withont ſham, feare,or ceremony, 
in things naturall and lawfull, ( for it is onely man that hath 
cauſe to hide himſelfe in his ations, and whoſe fan'ts and 
imperfections offend others. ) Exemption trom ſo many vl- 
ces and diſorders, ſuperſtition, ambition, auarice, enuy , yea 
m'ghty dreames trouble nag them as they doe men , not ſo 


many thoughts and fantaſies. The particular aduanrages are Pariics'er, 


thepure, hich , healthfull, pleaſant habitation, and abode of 
pirds in the aire. Their ſuihciency in ſome Acts, asthe Swal- 
low 
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and conſider it, many things done: by bealts, thatdoe farre 
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low and other birds in building , the Spider in ſpinning and 
weauing , diucrs beaſts in Phyſicke, avd the Nightingale in 
Mauſicke. Maruellous effects and properties, not to bee imi» 
tated, no not imagined, as the property of the filh Remora, to 
ſtay the greateſt veſſels of the Seg , as we reade of the chicte 
galley of Marcus Antonivs, and the lelfeſame of Calignia; of 
the Torpeds or Crampe fiſh, to benum and dead the mem» 
bers of another , though farre diſtant, and not touchieg him ; 
of the Hedgehog, to foreſee the windes z of the Chameleon, 
tochange his colours, Prognoſtications , as of birds in their 
paſſages from countrey to country , according tothe diucr- 
lity of the ſeaſons; of all beaſts that are dammes, in knowing 
which of their young is the belt ; for ſome happe falling out 
of defending chem trom danger , or conueying them to their 
neſts,they alwayes begin with that they know and foreſee to 
be the beſt. Inall theſe things man is faire their infcriour, and 
in ſome of them hee hath no $kill at all. A man may adde vn. 
to this, if hee will, the length of their liues, which in ſome 
beaſts doth ſeucn or cight tunes exceed the longeſt terme of 
the life of man. 

Thoſe aduantages that man pretendeth to haue aboue 
beaſts, but are yet diſputable, arid perhaps as well in beaſts 
as men, are many : Firſt the reaſonable facultics , diſcourle, 
reaſoning, diſcipline, judgement , prudence. There are heere 
two thingsto be ſpoken, the one of the verity of the thing it 
ſelfe. It is a great queſtion., whether beaſts be depriucd of all 
theſe ſpirituall faculties. The opinion that they arc not depri- 
ued, but hane them,is the more truc and the more authentike, 
It is defended by many great Philoſphers , eſpecially by De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras, the Stoickes, © »,Porphyry,Plutarch, 
and maintained by this reaſon. The compotition .of the 
braine , which is that part which the ſoule makes vic of, and 
whereby it reaſoneth is all, alike, as the ſame in bealts aud 
men, confirming by experience. Beaſts from particulars con- 
cludegenerals, by the Fght of one oncly min they know all 
men, they know how to ioyne,, and diude, and diſtinguiſh 
the good from theill, for the ſafegard of their lives , liberty, 
and lictle ones. Yea, we reade and ſee, it we would but marke 
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excelithe fufficjency', ſubtiltie;, and. all the-wit and cunning 
of the comman, ſbet of men ;, ſome; of thoſe that are boſk 
worth the noting}, I will-note vnto- yaus The Fox beingito 

ſe overariuer thatis frozerwith'ice applicth his care vire 
to rhe ice, to finde whether he can heare any noiſe, and. that 
the water doe runnevnder it, that th be may reſolue ci- 
ther trogoeforward, or to retire backE;ot whomthe Trefians 
haue learned the fame cunning , being to paſſe their frozen 
rivers. A Dogge, to the end he may know which way of 
three either his maſter or that beaſt he hunteth is gone, ha- 


+ uingaſſured himſelfe by-ſenting theaa , that he hath not paſ- 


ſed by rwo of them, becauſe he ftindes not therrace, without 
the (ctting of his noſeto the ground or farther trauerſing, he 
runneth mainly into the third. The Mulc of the Philoſopher 
T bales croiling a riuer with a facke of falt on his backe,, and 
'being plunged into the deepe with hisburthen, his ſalt dif- 
ſolued in the watcr, and made his burthen thelighter ;zwhich 
the Mule ( falling into the deepe by chance ) haue found, 
beingafterwaras loaden with wooll, v{edthe ſame remedie, 
and ſuncke the more. Platarch reporteth:, thathe ſaw a Dog 
102 ſhip caſting (tones intoa pipe of oile,, to make the oile to 
mount , that he might the better come at it. As, much is re» 
ported of the Crowes of Barberze, who by that meanes raiſe 
the water when it is too low , that they may dtinke. Solike» 
wiſe Elephants gather (tones and ſticks, and caſt them into 
that ditch whereinto their companion is fallen, to helpe rim 
to get out, The Oxen of the Kings gardensof Suze, being 
taught to got ina wheele aiuſt hundred turnes;to draw water 
to water the gardens, they wauld;neuer exceed thatiuſtnum+ 
ber, and were nener deceived in their account. All theſe 
things how can they be done , without diſcourſe and- reaſon, 
addition and diuifion? To fay they know not this, were to 
deny that we ſee they doe. ,What ſhould we thinke ofthar 
dexterity that is/in the Glephant, in plucking thaſedares and 
nauchags forth of his body ,Avithlittle or na paiae arall'?' of 
the Dogge that Plurarch ſpeaketh of, which inapublike play 
«pon a. (caffold counterfeiced death:, drawing towards bis. 
end, trembling, after wards growing-ſtife, and ſufferinghims« 
{clfs ro be carried. forth, by littleand lictie comming) to-'hims- 
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ſeife,and lifting vp his bead counterfeited 8 new reſurreFion? 
of fo many apiſh imitations and ſtrungetricksthet rhe dogs of 
Players and Iluglers doe F of the policies and inventions 
wherewith beafts defend themfelues againſt the aſſaults we 
make vpon them ? of the husbandry and great pronidence of 
the Ant in layingabroag his graine rodyy , teſt irtake moi» 
fiure and fo corrupt, iohipping theends thereof that ir grow 
Not? ofthe policy of the Bee, where there is ſuch diuerftty of 
offices and charges fo firmely cſtabhſhed? 

To beat: downe altthis , ſome doe maliciouſly attribute 


, An apoſlie of theſe thingsroa natural, feruile and'forced inclination; as if 


the natural itte 
Pad, 


/ 


bealis did performe their ations by a-naturall necelfity, like 
things inanimate , as the ſtone: falleth downeward, the fire 
mounteth ypward. But beſides that, that cannot be, nor cn« 
ter.jnto our imagination; for there muſt be a tumbring of the 
parts; compariton, diſcourſe by addition and diutiſton, and 
confequents ; they like\wifte know not what this natural in- 
clination and inftinQis z they be,words which they abnſc to 
{mall purpoſe, thatthey may nor be deafe and mure altogether. 
Againe, this faying is rerortedagainſt them : for it is beyond 
all compariton more noble, honourable, and relxmbleth more 
the Divinity to work by nature than by Art and apprentiſhip; 
to be led and directed by the hand of God, than by our owhe; 
regularly to a& by a naturall and ineuitable condition ,, than 
regularly by a raſh and caſual liberty. 

By this obieRtionofthe naturall inftinAt, they would like- 
wiſe deprive them of inſtruction and diſcipline borh active 
andpaſhue, but experience gines them the lie ; for rhey doe 
both receive it : witnefle the Pie, the Parret, the Black-bird, By 
theDogge, the Horle, as hath beene faid; and they giue it, 
witnefie the Nightingale , and abouc all other the Elephant, 
which excelleth all other beaſts.in- docility , and all Kkinde of 
diſcipline and ſufficiency. ; 

As for this faculty of the ſpirit whereof man doth ſo much 
glory , which is toſpivitualize things corporalland abferr, 
robbing them of all accidents, ro the end it might conceine 
them after ic owae manner, Nam inteleftumeſt intebigente ad 
mediums intelbigentia; For that which is vud:erſtood, 1s 1n bim that 

vader ft anieth,after the maxer of tbe underſfander oeaſts them- 
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rr; 
ſzlurs doe the like. The horſe accuſtomed to the warres flee» 
ping in his (table, rremblech and groancthas if be were inthe 
middeſt of the fight, conceiueth the ſound of the drumme, + 
the trumpet , yea an army it ſclife. The Hare in fleepe pan- 


ting, lifteth vp her ſcur, ſhaking her legs,conceiuctha ſpiritu- 
all Hare.Dogsthat are kept for guard,in their {leepe doe fnar; 
and ſometimcs barke out-righr, imagining a ſtranger to be 
come. To conclude this firſt point , we mait contefle that 
beaſts doe reaſon , haue the vic of diſcourſe and iudgement, 
but more weakely and imperteAly than man; they are inferi. 
our ynto men in this-, not becauſe they hane no part therein 
at all; they are inferiour vnto men, as amongſt men ſome ars 
inferiour vnto others; and cucn ſo amongtit beaſts there is 
ſucha difference: bur yer there is a greater rence berween 
men; for (as ſhall be ſaid hereafter )there is a greater diſtance 
weene 4 man anda man, thana man and a beaſt. But for 
all this we muſtnot hereby inferre a kinde of equality or pa- 
rity betwixt a bea(t and a man(though as Aro: faith,there 
arc ſome men {o weake and blockiſh, that they differ from a 
beaſt onely in figure) and that the ſoule of a beaſt is immorrall 
as that of a man, or the ſoule of a man mortall as that of a 
beaſt : (for theſe are bur malicious 1llations. For, beſides that 
inthis reaſoning faculty, « man hath a very great aduantage 
aboue bealts, ſo hath the other faculties more high and whol- 
ly ſpiricuall, whereby he is aid to be like vnto God himſelfe, 
k | is capable of immortality, wherein beaſts haue no ptr, 
andare fignifed by chat vaderſtanding, which is more than a 
ſimple diſcourſe; Note fiers ſions equns &- mulns in quibus non 
7 axtellotirs ; Be not liks horſe and mnlc in whom there 5s no 
underſtanding. v | 
The other point which we are to ſpeake of in this matter 
s, that this prebeminence and aduantage of vnderſtanding, 
d other ſpirituall faculties that man pretendeth, is ſold him 
at a dearerare, and brings with it more hurt than good: for it 
is the principall ſource of all thoſe cuils that opprefle him; 
f vices, paſſions, maladies, irreſolutions, trouble, deſpaire, 
hich beaſts want, by che want this great aduantage: wits 
eſſe the Hogge of Pyrrho , which did cat his meat peacea-- 
ily in the ſhippe in the middeſt of a great tempelt , _ 
' I 


f 
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the men were'almold dead. for feare; It ſecmeth that theſe 
great parts of the ſoule hauc beene denied vito beaſts 3 or ar 
 leaſtwiſeleflcned;and ginen them more feeble, for their great 
ood and quict., and beſtowed vpon man for his torment: 
tor itis long of them that he toilethand rraucileth, rorment- 
eth bimſelte with what is paſt ; and that which is ro come; 
yea he imagineth, apprechendeth , and feareth rthoſeemils rhat 
"are not, nor cuill ſhall be. Beaſts apprehend nothing thar is 
ill vorill they feele it; and being eſcaped ; they are preſently 
in ſecurity and et peace. So that we ſec that man is moſt miſe» 
, rable even in that wherein he thought himſ{cite moſt happy: 
whereby it ſeemeth that-it/had beene better for man, nor ro 
haye becve induced and adorned with all rhofe beautifull and 
celefttallarmes, fince he turneth them againſt himſelfe, euen 
to hisowne deftrution. And to ſay the truth , wee ſte thoſe 
thatare moſtſtupid and feeble of ſpirit , liue at beſt content, 
and feele not their euill accidents info high a degree , as thoſe 
that are more ſpiritual, e, 

10 Another aduantagg that man pretendethaboue beafts, is 1 
».Signorie and" ſignory and power of commanding , Which he thinketh hee 
Som uand, hath ouer beaſts: but beſides,that it is anaduantage that men 

themſclues hane and exercife the one ouer the other, this is 
not-true, For where is this command of man , this 6bedicnte 

of the beaſts?It isa monſter that was nener ſeene;yeamen dc 
more feire beaſts, than beaſts them. Ir is true that man hath 
Gen, 1g a preat preheminence ouer beaſts; Ye prefit psſcibms mart, vo | 
latilibns celi,beſtiyr terre:That he might rule owner the fiſh of thiff | 
ſea, the fowles of the aire ; andthebeafirof the earth. And thifff 1 
by reaſon of his beautifull and vpright forme,of his wiſdom « 
and the prerogatiue of his ſpirit: but not that he ſhould citha | 
command, or they obey. | t 
There is likewiſe another 2dnantage , neere neighbour tifÞ t 
this, pretended by man, which is a plaine liberty, reproching} v 
h 
t 
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beaſts with their ſeraitude; captiuiry., ſubiection © but this 
to fimal} purpoſe. There is farrc greater reaſon why 
ſhould reproch man; witneſſe thoſe lanes, not onely madeb t 
force, and fuch as deſcen®ifromthem, bur alſo thoſe that af ty 
voluntary ,-who either-ſl for money their liberty or giue MY] fc 
qut ofthe l;ghtnefſe of their hearts, or for ſome commodiryy þ, 
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petites , and the bridling of our pleaſures ,. beaſts; are mucþ 
I 3 
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ſes, ſouldiers to their captaines. Now there is none of all this 
inbeaſts, they neucr ſerue one another , nor yeeld themſelnes 
to any ſeruitude cither atiue or paſſive, eicher to ſerue or to 
be ſerued, and are in cuery thing more free than men. And as 
marr gocth ra the chaſe, taketh , killeth , eateth the bealt; ſo 
Is hetaken, killed, caten by them in his turne, and more ho. 
nourably too, by maine ſtrength, not by wit and Art, asman 
doth : and not onely by them is he killed, but by his compa- 
nion, by another man, a thing baſc and difhonourable. Beaſts 
aſſemble not themſclues in troopsto go to kill,to deſtroy, to 
ranſacke,to inthrall another troope ot their kind, as men doe, 
The fourth and greateſt aduantage pretendedby man, 1s in 


i115 
83 the ancient Fenſors ſold ont-right women to their miſtreſ- 
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vertue , but of morall it is diſputable ( 1 meane morall mate- 4. Yerive. 


rially by the outward aion: ) for formally the moralirie 
goad or cuill, vertueand vice, cannot be ina beaſt. Kinde 
acknowledgement , officious amity, fidelity, magnanimiric, 
and many other vertnes, which conſiſt in focicty and con» 
ucrfation, are m+'reliuely , more expreſſe and conſtant , than 
can be in the common fort of people. Hircanus the dogge of 
Lyſimarhus continued vponthe bed of his dead malter , cefu- 
ſingall kinde of ſultenance, and afterwards caſt himfelfe into 
that fire wherein his maſter was h:rt, andrhere died with 
him. The ſelfe-ſ2me did another belonging to one Pyrrhus. 
That dogge of wiſe Heſod's diſcouered the murther of his 
maſter. Anotherin like fort inthe preſence of King Pyrrh»s, 
and bis whole Army. Ariagher which neuer ceaſed, as P/#- 
wchahrincth, going from city tocity, vatillthat ſacrilegly 
ou5 rabber of the Temple 'of 4:hens was apprehended and 
brought to iudgement. T hat hiſtorie is famous, of the Lion 
that was hoſtand nurſe to Audrods the (lauc and his Phyli- 
tiad,] which would:not touch him being caſtoutvaro him-z 
Which Approx airmetlrto hate ſeene gt Kowe. An Elephant 
lauing incholer killed his:gonernour.,/ repenting himſe)&. of 
It, refuſed any longer to cat, drinke, or line, Contrariwilſc, 
there isnot a creature in the world, mare vniuſt, vathanketull, 
traiterous, perfidious, lying and deceitfulltban man. Againg 
foraMmuchasyertue cooliſteth in the moderation of our apy 
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more moderate therein than we, and doe better containe 
themſelacs withinthelimits of nature. For they are not only 
not touched with vnnaturall , fuperfluous and artificiall pal. 
ons and deſires, which are all vicious and infinite,as men who 
for the moſt part are plunged-in them , butalſo in the naty- 
rall , aseating and drinking, the acquaintance berwixt the 
male and rhe female,they are farre more moderate and layed, 
Bat that we may fee which 1s the more vertuous or vicious,a 
man or a beall, arifl in good earneſt roſhame a man more than 
a beaſt, let vs take the vertue moſt proper and agreeable vnto 
man, that is, as the word it ſelfe importeth, humanity : asthe 
moſt ſtrange and contrary vice is cruelty. Now hercin beaſts 
hauc aduantage' enough cuento make men bluſh for ſhame, 


; They neurr affaile, and ſeidome- offend thoſe of their kinde;, 


Major ſerpentum ferarumg, concordia quam hominum:Greatey 
» the concord and agreement amongſt ſerpents and wilde beaitf, 
than among men, They neuer fight but for greatand iult cauſes; 
as the defence and preferuation of their tiucs, hiberty,and their 
little ones : and that they doe with their naturall and open 
armes, by their onely force and valour, and that one to one,as 
in ſingle combats, and not in troupes , nor by deſignements. 
Their combares areſhort and ſoone ended, vntill one of them 
be either wounded or yceldeth ;and rhe combat ended , the 
quarrel!, hatred, and choler is likewiſe at an end. But man 
hath no quarrell but againſt man , for notonely.Jighr , vaine 
and frivolous cauſes, but many times vniuſt, with artificial 
and traitorousarmes,by deceirs apd wicked mcanes,in troupe 
and affembly garbercd by aflignement;and laſtly , his warres 
are long and neuer ended but with death, and when he is able 
no longer tn hurt, yet the hatred and choler endurerh. 

'The conclufon of this compariſon is, that vntruly and 
vainely doth man EOEEEnS aboue beaſts. For if mai 
havin him ſomthing more: thanthey ; as cfpccially the vi- 
uacity: of the ſpirit and vaderftanding , and thoſe great facil- 
ties of the ſoule, 3 ſo likewiſe in exchange is he ſubieR to? 
thouſand euils from which the beaſts are freed , inconſtancy, 
irreſd{urion,, ſuperſtition, a paineſull care of things to come, 
anvition , auance ,'enuy, ror.ality, detraction; tying, and 4 
world of difordercd:apperites, difcontentments, emulations. 
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This ſpirit wherewith man maketh himſelfe ſo mery, brings 
him a th \incanuenjences and then mott , when it is 


moſt ſtirred and enforced. For it dothngt onely hurt the bo- 
dy, trouble, breake and weaken the bodily forces and fun- 
Rions, bur alſo it hurts and hindereth it ſelfe. W hat caſteth 
man into folly and mednefle, but the ſharpencſle, agility, and 
proper force of the ſpirit ? The moſt ſubtile follics and ex- 
cellent lunacies proceed from the rareſt and quickeſtagitati- 
ons of the ſpirit , as from grexteſt amities ſpring greateſt en» 
mitics, and from ſoundeſt healths mortall maladies. Melan. 
choly men , faith Plaro, asthey are more capable of know- 
ledge and wiſdome,  {olikewife of folly. And he that well 
marketh it, ſhall gnde , that inthoſe elenatibns and ſalies of a 
free ſoule, there is ſome m1xture of folly ;for to ſay the truth, 
theſe things are neere neighbours. 

Touchinga ſimple life, and ſuch as is according to nature, 


bealts 'doe farre exceed: men; they liue more freely, ſecurely, 4, a 


moderately; contentediy. And that man is wile that confide- 
reth hereof, and benefiteth himſelfe by making them an in- 
ſtrution vnto himſelfe, which doing, heframerb himſelfe to 


 lnnocency, ſimplicity, liberty:, and that naturall {weetneſſe 


which.thineth in beaſts, andis wholly altered and corrupted 
invs by our artificiall inuentions,/and- vnbridled licentiouſ- 
nefle, abuſing that whetein we ſay we excel them , which is 
the ſpirit and iudgement.. And therefore God doth many 
times ſend ys to ſchoole, to birds, beaſts themſelues, to the 
Kite, the Graſhopper, the Swallow, the Turtle, the Ant, the 
Oxe, the Aſle, apddiuers others. Laſtly, ' we muſtremember 
that there isa kinde of commerce betwixt beaſts and vs,acers- 
taine relation and mutuall obligation , whereof there is no 0. 
ther reaſon, but that they belong to one and the ſame matter, 
and arc of the ſame family that we are. Itis an vnworthy 
thing ro tyrannize over them, we owe iaſticevnto men, and 
pitty and gentleneſſe to ſuch other creatures as ate capable 


thereof. 
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Thethird Conſideration of Man, kg - 
which «by hk life, | 
[. \CuaP. 'XXXV. 


T he eflimation, brenity, deſeription of the life of may, 
and the parts thereof. 


It isa great and principallpoint of wiſdome;truly ro know 
| to eſteeme of life, to hold and preſcrue i, toloſe or 
totake it away, to keepe and direc it , as much as after ſuch 
a manner as is fit; there is nor perhaps any thing wherein a 
man faileth more, or is more bindred. The valgar vnlearned 
ſot accounteth it a ſoucraigne good, and preferreth it aboue 
all things; yea be will not ſticke to redeeme and prolong -it 
by all thedelayes that may be, vpon what conditions ſvener, 
thioking itcan nener be bought roo deare : for itis all in all 
with him,his mot is, Vs:a nibil charize:Nothing i dearery than 


: life, He eſteemeth and loucth his life for the lone of it ſelfe: 


he-liues not buttoliue. Ir is no maruell if he faile in'ali the 
reſt, if hebe wholly: compounded of errours, fince from his 
very entrance,and inthis fundamentalt point he miſtakes him- 
{clfe ſo groſly. It may be likewiſe with ſome leſſe eſteemed, 
and more baſely accounted of than it ſhould , cither by reaſon 
of ſome inſiyficiency in indgement,or a proud misknowledge 
thereof : for falling into the hands of thoſe that are good and 
wiſe, it may be a profitable inſtrument both to themſclues 
and others, and I cannot be of theiropinion ( as it is ſimply 
taken) that ſay it is beſt ofall, not to beat all:and thatthe bet 
1s the ſhortelt life; Optimum non naſts aut quam citifims abs. 
teri : The beſt thing ts, not ta be borne,or preſently to die, And it 
is neither well nor wiſely ſaid, what hure or what matter had 
it been if I had neuer beene? A man nmy anſwer him with the 
like queſtion : Where had that good beene which is come, 
and being not come, had it not beene euill not ro haue beene? 
It is a kinde of euill that wanteth good, what ſocuer it be,yea 
though not neceſſary , Theſe extremities are too extreme 
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and vicious, thongh notequally : but that ſeemes true that a 
wiſe man ſpake, That is ſacha good as aman would not 
take, ifhe knew well what it were before he tooke ; Vitaws 
memo acciperet , ſ daretur ſciemtibus : No man wonld accept of 
life if he knew what it were. It is well that men are within be- 
fore they ſee the entrance,andthatthey are carried hudwinckt 
into it. Now when {they are within, ſome doe cocker and 
flatter themſelues therein , that vpon whar condition ſocuer 
they will not goe forthagaine; others doe nothing but mur- 
mure and vex themſclues : but the wiſer ſort ſecing it tobe a 
market that is made without themſclues ( for a man neither 
liuesnordies when and bow he will)and that though the way 
be ronghand hard, yer neuerthclefle it isnot alwayes fo,with- 
out winſing,or ſtriuing and troubling any thing, they accom- 
modate themfelues vnto it as they may, and ſo paſſe their life 
in «mc Far of necellity a vertue; which isa token of 
wiſdome and induſtry : and ſo doing, they line as long as they 


ſhould, and not like fooles, as long as they can. For there is a See hereof lib. * 
time to liue, and atime to dic: and a good death is far better 3-42.11. 


than an ill life. A wiſe manliues no longer, than that his life 
may be worth more than his death: for the longeſt life is nor 
alwayes the better. | 

All men doe much complaine of the brenity of the life of 


man; not onely the ſimple vulgar fort, who wiſh it ſhould ne» of tie length 
uer haue end, but alſo ( which is moſt ſtrange ) the greateſt bes !y of Ufe. 


and wiſeſt make it the principall ground of their complaints. 
Toſay the trath, the greateſt part thereof being diuerted and 
otherwiſe employed, there remaines little or nothing for it 
ſelfe : for the time of our infancy, old age, ſieepe, maladies of 
minde and body , and many other times, both vnprofitable 
and vnfie for any good, being taken away, that which re- 
maineth islittle or nothing at all. Neuertheleſſe, without op- 
poſing the-contrary opinion to them that hold a ſhort life 
to be a great good andgift of Nature,their complaint ſeemeth 
to hauc little equitie andreaſon , and rather to proceed from 
malice. For, to whatend ſeructh a long life? Simply to liue, 
to breathe, tocat, to drinke , to ſee this world : for allthis 
what needs ſolong time ? We hane ſeene,knowne, taſted all 


ina (hort ſpace ; and knowiug it , to deſire (0 long a time to 
| I 4 praQtiſe 
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pratiſeit, andthill tort iterate the fametbing, to wharend is 
it? Who will netbe ſatished;nay weatied,to doeal wayes one 
and the {ame thing ? If it be nor tedious and 1rkefome; at the 
leaſt itis ſuperfluous : it is a turning -wheele where the tame 
things come and goetit isatwayes tobegia where we end,and 
rore-ſpinnethe fame webbe. Bat perhaps they! will fay they 
dcfirea long life, tolearne and to profit the more, and to pro. 
ceed to a greater perfeion of knowledgeand vertue. Alas 
good ſoutes that weare, what ſhould we know , or who 
thould tcach vs? We employ but badly that lirtle which is 
giuen vs, not onely in vanities and thofe things that yeeld vs 
no profit, but in malice and finne; and ther we cry: out and 
complaine , that we haue not enough giuen vnto vs. And to 
fay thetruth , ro what end ſcrues ſo great ſtore of knowledge 
and experience, ſince inthe end we mult leaue it and dif> 
lodge it ; and hauing diſlodged it altogether, torget andloſe 
icalt, or know-it better aud otherwiſe ? But you will lay, that 
there are bea{tsthar doe triple and quadruple the life of man. 
To omit thoſe fables'tbat are told rtcreof ; Be it fo : but yet 
there are a number that iiue not a quarrer- of that time that 
man doth, and few neither, that liue outtheir time. By what 


"right orreaſon, or priuiledge, can man challenge a longer life 


than other creatures? Is it becauſe he doth better employ ir 
in matters more high and more worthy life ? By thisrcafon 
he ſhould live lefſe time than all other creatures ; tor there 
1s none comparable to man inthe ill employment ot his life, 
in wickednefle , ingratitude, 4ntemperance , and all manner 
ofdiforder and im modeſty in manners, as hath beene ſhewed 
before in the compariſon of man with bealts : foi thar as I 
asked enen now, to what end along life ſerued; now I aske 
what euils there would be inthe world,itthe life of man were 
long ? W hat would he not enterpriſe , firice the ſhortticſſe of 
life, which cuts off his way, and '{ as rhey/lay Y interttprs his 
calt, and the vacertainty thereof ('whiobtakes away all heatt 
and courage, catinor ſtay hjm,- lining as if he ſhould line ener ? 
On the one fide he feareth, percennng himſeite-to beimortall, 


- bur notwithſtanding that , he' cannot bridle himſelfe from 


not coueting, hoping, enterpriſing , as4f hewere immorrtall, 
T anguan /enmper vifturie wu, uunquam vobu fragilitas veſira 
; ſaccurrit ; 
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Of thelifeof man, and the parts thereof. 


ſucenrritionnin tanguan mort ales themetis, tanguam immortal! 
concmpiſcutts.Te line as thomghye were alwayes to line; you? frast- 
1) nener comes ruto your minde, ye feare all things as mortall,but 
Je defore all things as immortal. And to ſaythe truth, what need 
hath Nature of all theſe great and goodly enterpriſes and ims 
ployments, whereby man challengerha longer life thanother 
creatures? Man therctore hath no ſubie& whercof tocoms 
Plaine, but to be angry with himſelfe, We hauc life enough, 
but we are not good husbands , we manage it not well; life is 
not (hort,bur we make it ſo;zwearenot in want, but prodigall; 
nom inopes vite, ſed prodigt: welole it,wediltipare it,we vilifie 
It, as if it were novght worth, as if we had more than enough: 
weall failintBoneot theſe three faults,cither we employ it 11], 
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or about nothing, or in vaine. Aſagna vite pars clabitar malt Seneca, 
agentibus maxima,mbhil agentiburs,totaalind agentibut. A great Luke tb 3.ca 6. 


part of life is loft to thoſe that doe ull, a preater to. thoſe that doe 
mthing, and all to thoſe that dar that they ſhonld net doe. A man 
dtudieth not to liuc , but rather buſicth himſelfe in any other 
thing; be ſhallneuer know how todoe arthing well by acquit- 
twg himſelfe of labour, bat by care andattention. Ochers re- 
ſcrue their lines vnritlthey can liuenolonger, then rake com. 
fort in life when there is nothing left but the leesand dregges 
thereof, Oli what folly , what miſery is this © Yeathereare 
ome that hang ſooner ended than begunne to liue, and life is 
palt before they thought of ir. Puidam vivere incipiunt, cum 
drſinendum; quidam ant ,deflerunt , quam wnceperint. Inter ce- 
tera mala, hac quoque babet ſlultitia, ſemper sncipit vivere. 
Some beginne to lice, when they ſhowld die; ſome ended , before 
they beginne ; araonoft other enils, folly hath this, that it alwayes 
beginner to lime. «» 
Our preſent life is but the entance and end of a Tragedie, 
a perpetuall iſſue of errours , aweb: of vahappy adijentures, 
a parſuit-of divers miſeries inchained together on all ſides ; 
there is nothing bat evil] that it diſtilecb, that it prepareth; 
one enill drines forward anorher euill, as one wane another; * 
torment isener- preſent, and the ſhadow-of what is good de- 
ceweth vs; blinanefle and want of ſenſe poſſefeth the be- 
pinning ofvur life, the thiddle iS ror inpaineandtravell, rhe 
end in forrow; and begining, middle;atid end in error. ri 
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123 The eftimation, breaity, deſcription 

Thelife of man hath many diſcommodities and miſeries 
common , ordinary and perpetuall; it hath likewiſe ſome 
particularand diſtin, according to the diucrſity of the parts, 
ages and ſcaſons ; infancy, youth, virility, oldage ; cuery one 
haue their proper and particular diſcommoditics. 

The greateſt part of the world ſpeake more honourably and 
fauourably of old age, asthe more wile, ripe, moderate,accu- 
ſingand ſhaming youth of a vitious, fooliſh, licentious , bur 
very vniultly : for in truth the infirmities and vices of old age 
are more in number , more great and troubleſome than thoſe 
of yourh, it filles the minde more with wrinckles,than the vi- 
fage; andthere is not a ſoule growing old, growesnot ſowre 
and rotten. With the body the ſpirit is yſed , Md the worle 
for the vſc;and at the laſt returnes to infancy againe, Bis pwers 
ſenes : Old men twice children. Old ageis a neceſlary and pu- 
ifſent malady, which loadcth vs inſenſibly with many imper- 
fe&ions, It were abſurd toterme wiſdome a difficultie of hu- 
mours , an anxiety and diſtaſte of things preſent, an impoten- 
cie todoe as in former times : Wiſdome is too noble to bee 
ſerued withſuch ojhcers. To wax old 1s not to wax wiſe, nor 
to take away vices, but tochange them into worſe. Old age 
condemneth pleaſure , bur itis becauſe it cannot taſte or re- 


-liſhir aright , like E/ops dogge , it ſaith it will none of ut, 


but it is becauſe it cannot ioy init : for old age leaueth not 
pleaſure properly , but pleaſure diſdaines old age ; for it is 
alwayes wonton and ſporting : and itisno reaſon that im- 
potency ſhould corrupt iudgement, which ſhould in youth 
know vice in pleaſure, and 1n old age pleaſure in vice. The 
vices of youth arc temerity, indiſcreet forwardnefſe, and 
vnbridled liberty and ouergreedy defire of pleaſure, which 
are naturall things proceeding om the heat of the bloud 
and naturall vigour, and therefore the more excuſable ; but 
the vices of old ageare far otherwiſe. The lighter are a vaine 
and fraile proteruity , an cnuious pratling , vaſeciable hu. 
monrs, ſuperſtition, care to get riches, euen then when the 
vic of them is loſt, a ſettiſh auarice, andfeare of death, which 


- proceedeth properly , not from the want of ſpirit and cow 


rage, as they fay , but becauſe old men are long acquainted 
andasit were cockeredinthis world, whereby theiraffeRion 
are 
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are knit vnto it, which is not in young men: but beſides theſe 
they are enuious, froward, vniuſt: but that which is moſt ſot- 


tiſh and ridiculous in them , isthat they would not onely bee 
reverenced bur feared , and therefore they pat vpon them an 
auſtere looke and di{dainfull, thinking thereby to extorrt feare 
and obedience : but they aretherein muchdecciued , for this 
ſmely and furious geſture is receiued of youth with mockery 
and laughter, being praQiſed onely to blindetheir eyes, and 
of purpoſe to hide and diſguiſe the truth of things. Thereare 
in old age ſo many faults on the one ſide, and ſo many impo« 
rencies on the other, and thereforeſo ht for contempt , that 
the beſt way to compaſle their defires is loue andaffeRion : 
for command and feare are no longer fit armes for them, 
It ill befits them ro make themſclues to bee feared : and 
though they could-doe it, yer louc and honour is a faircr 
purchaſe. 


The fourthConſideration of Man,moral 


by his manners, humours, conditions, 
very liucly and notable. 


Trr PREFACE. 


A" the deſcriptions the wiſe, and ſach as haue taken 
greateſt paines in the ſtudy of humane knowledge haue 
giuen ynto men, ſeeme all to note in man. foure things, 
Uanity, Weakzneſſe, Inconflancy, Miſery ; calling him the 
ſpoile of times, the play-game of Fortune , the image of in- 
conſtancy , the example and ſpetacle of infirmity , the bal- 
lance of enuic and miſery , a dreame, a fantafie , aſhes, a va- 
por, a morning deaw, a flower that preſently fadeth and wi- 
tbereth, a winde, graſſe, a bladder or bubble,a ſhadow, leaues 
of trees carried with the winde , vncleane ſeed in his begin= 
ning, a ſponge of ordures, a ſacke of rmlſcries-in his middle 
age, aſtench and meat for wormes in his end; and tocon- 
clude, the moſt miſerable and wretched thing in the world. 


tob,one of the moſt ſufgent in this matter,as well in the Bile 
| iſc 
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114 The Preface. 


Riſe andcontemplationthereof, hath well and at largedeſcri- 


brd bia,and after um, Salowes, in their bookes. To-be ſhogt, 
Pliny teemerh.very properly to have tlecipheres him,in cal- 
ling bimthe moſt miſerable, and yet the moſt arrogant crea- 
mee of the* world, Solum vt certum fit mbil eſſe certs,nec miſe. 
ris Quicquam bomine aut [wprtb1us : T bat it 1s onely certaine, 
that there 14 nothing certaine, neither any thing more proud, aud 
wiſer able than man. B y the firſt word (miterable ) he com« 
prebendeth all choſe forrmer deſcriptions, and as muchas all 
the reſt haue faid ; but by the other ( the moſt proud) he rou- 
cheth another chiefe point very umportant : and. he ſeemeth 
in theſerwo words to have vttered whatſocuer can be aid, 
Theſe arethofſe tworhings that ſeeme to hurt ate] hinder one 
the other, Miſery and Pride, 'Vanity and Preſumption. Sce 
then how (trange and monſtrousa patchcoat man is. 
Foraſmuch as man is compoſed of two diuers parts, the 
foule and the body, ir is a matter of difficulty well to deſcribe 
himentire in his perfeRionand — ſtate. Some referre 
vnto the body whatſacuer' ill cant bee {poken of man ;"they 
make him an excellent creature, and in regara of his ſpirit ex- 
toll him aboue all other creatures ; but on the other ſide, 
whatſocuer is ill, either in man, or inthe whole world,is for- 
ged and proceedeth from the ſpirit of man, and in it there is 
arre more vanity, inconſtancy, miſery, preſumption, than in 
the body, wherein there is little matter of reproach jinreſpeR 
ofthe ſpirit, and therefore Demorritus calleth it a world of 
hidden miſeries, and P/tarch proueth it in a booke written 
of that ſubieR. Now let vs canfider man more according to 
the life, than heretofore we hane done, and pinch him where- 
1titcheth not, referring all totheſe fiuc heads, vanity, weaky- 
nefſe, inconflancy, miſery, and preſwmption, which archis mort 
naturall and yniuerſall qualities, but the two latter touch him 
more ncerely. Againe there are ſome things common ro m# 
ny of theſe flue, which a man knowesnot to whichto attri- 
bute it, and eſpecially, imbecillity and miſery. 
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1. Vanity. 
CHAP. XXXVI. 
1. Vanity. 


Anity 1is/the moſt effcntiall and proper quality of hu- 

thane nature, Thete is nothing ſo much in man, be it 
malice, infelicity, inconſtancy, irreſolntion ( and of all theſe 
there is alwayes abundance ) as baſe feeblenefſe, ſortiſhnefſe 
and ridiculous vanity : and therefore Demecruue mer bertcr 
withit, with a kinde of diſdatne of humane condition , moc- 
king and laughingart it, than Heraslitzs that wept and tor 
mented himfelfe, whereby he gaue ſome teſtimony , that he 
made ſome account thereof;and Diogenes who ſcorned it,than 
Timon that hater and flier of the company of men. Pindernus 
bath expreſſed it more tothe life rhan any other, bythe two 
vaineſtthings in the world,calling itthe dream? of a ſhadow, 


, #xvinc ireywae drOperroe. 


This is that, that hath wrought inthe wiſe! ſo greata con- 
tempt of man, that hearing of ſome greatdelignement and ho. 
nourable enterpriſe,and iudging it ſuch, were wont neuerthe- 
lefle ro ſay that the world was hor worthy a mans labour and 
paines, ( fo anſwered Stars/ius to Brutws , talking with him 
about the conſpiracy againſt Ceſar) and that a wiſe man 
ſhould doe nothing but for him(elfe, for it 1« not reaſon that 
wiſe men, and wiſdome ſhould put themfelues in danger 
for fooles. | T 

This vanity is ſhewed and expreſſed many wayes, and sf- 


tera diners manner; firſt in our thoughts and private imaging» Thoughts, 


tons, whichare many times more than vaine, frivolous, and 
ridiculous, wherein neuerthelefſe we ſpend much time, and 
yet perceiue it not. We enter intothcm , we dwel! in them, 
and we come forth againe infenſibly,, which is a double va- 
tity”, and” pre forgettuinefſe of our ſelues. ONe walking 
192 hall confidereth how he may frame his paces after acer- 
tame faſhian vpon the boords ofthe floure : another difcour- 
terh-in his minde, withtnuch time and great attention , how 
he ſhonld carry himfclfeit he were a:King, a Pope, or ſome 
otherthingrhat heig aſſured can nener come to/paſſez:and ſo 

| hee 


Care ſor time to 
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hee feedeth himſelfe with winde, yea leffe than winde, that, 
that neither 1s, nor cuer ſhall be.i Another dreameth how he 
ſhall compoſe his body, his countenances , his geſtures, hig 
ſpeech afcer an affected faſhion, and pleaterh him{elfe there- 
in, as with a thing that wonderfully nt him , and that 
eucry man ſhouldrake delightin- But what avanityand'ſot+ 
tiſh weaknefſe in our defires 18 this, that brings forth belicfes 
and hopes farre more vaine? And allthis falleth out not one- 
ly when we hauec nothing to doe, when we arc {wallowed 
vp with,idleneſſe,; but many times in the midſt of our molt 
neceſſary affaires: ſo naturall and powerfull is vanity , that 
it, robbcth and plackerh our of otir hand , the truth, ſolidt- 
tic, and ſubſtance of things, and fills vs with winde, yea with 
nothing. 

Another more ſottiſh vanity isa troubleſome care of what 
ſhall here fall out when weare dead. We extend our delires 
and affections beyond our (clues jjand cut being; wee wonld 

rouidc that ſemething ſhould be done vnto vs, when wee 
Ws not what isdone vnto ys ; we defire to be praiſed after 
our death, whart greater vanity ? It is not ambition,as it ſee» 
meth and a man may thinke it, for that is the deſire of a fenſt> 
ble and perceptible honor : if this praiſe of our felues when we 
are gone , might any way profit' either our children, onr pa» 
rents, or our friendsthat furuiue vs, it were well , there were 
ſome benefit, though n>t tour felues; but to defire that asa 
good, which ſhall no way touch vs, nor benefit others , is a 
meere vavity,like that of thoſe who fearetheir wines will ma» 
ry after their departure and therefore they defire them with 
great paſſion to continue ynmaried, and binde them by their 
willes ſo to doe, leaving vnto them a great part of their goods 
vponthatcondition. This is a vanity and many times iniu- 
ſtice.It was contrariwiſe a commendable thing inthoſe great 
men in times paſt: which dyingexhorted their wiues to marie 
ſpeedily tor the better increaſe of the Commonwealth. O- 
thers ordaine, that for the loue of them and for their ſakes 1 
friend keepefuch and ſuch athing, ot that he doe, this or that 
vnto their dead bodies, whichratber ſheweth their vanity 
«than dothany good to ſoule or body. | 
Sec here another vanity , we live not but byrelation _ 
: anotner; 
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another ; we take not ſo narch care what wearenour (clues 
in effect and truth, as whar we are inthe ipablke knowledge 
of men; in ſuch ſor that we doe many times deceiue and de- 
priue our ſelues of our owne goods and commodities, and 
torment our ielues, to frame our outward appearances tothe 
common opinton. : This is true , not onely inutward things 
andſuch as belong to the body, andethe expence: and charge 
of our meanes, but alſo m:the goods: of the ſpirit, which 
ſceme vnto vs tobe without fruit, it others enioy them nor, 
and they be not produced to the view and approbation of 
ſtrangers. | YM 
Ourvanity is not. onely ta our ſimplechonghts, defires, arid 5 
diſcourſes, but it likewi:etroubleth, ſhakethandtormenterh Ag/tations of 
both ſoule and body. Many times men troubleand torment **(F#%. 
themſelues more forlight occaſions: and matters of no mo. 
ment, then for the grearcſt and mottimportant affaires thar 
are. Qur ſoule is many times! troubled withſimall fantafics, 
dreames, ſhadowes, foolerics, without body, without fulz« 
ic&,it is intangled and moleſted with choler,tiatred, farrow; 
toy, building caſtles in Spaine. The remembrance of a fares 
well of ſome particular grace or actioy 'affliteth vs more 
than's whole diſcou; ſe.of a matter of greater importance. 
The faund ofnames and certaine- words pronounced with: a 
pitifull voice, yea with fighs, und exdamationy picreetheuen 
tothe quicke, as Oratours and Players, and others that ſell 
winde and ſmoake, doe well know and practiſe, And this 
winde carcheth and carieth away many times men that arco 
molt conſtant ani ſetted þ ifthey Randimoe vponrheir guard; 
fo puiſſant is vanitievaer men. Ant not oncly light and little 
things doe ſhake and trouble vs, bur alſolics and impoſtures, 
cuen thoſe we know to be ſuch (a ſtrange tbing )in ſuchſore, 
that we take pleaſure to deceiuc our fclues in good earneft, 
to feede our fantafies with males, withnothing. Ad falendun 
mo/metipſor ingewivsfems ſuns: We are wiſe to deceine our 
felner,wirneſſe they that weepe and afMit themſelues hearing 
arelation or (ceing atragedy,whichthey know to beaninuety- 
tion made for dclight , eucn of thoſe things that neuer were. 
I coald tell you of onethar was ſubefſotred , that he died for 
one Py he&new to be faule] old, deformed. ,. not von 
ic 
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be-loued her, butbecaufe ſhee was well painted, and plaſtered 
or colourcd withorher impoltures, thougb be alwaycs knew 
them tobe ach. 

Let vs come from the particular vanity of every particu- 
lar man in hiscommonlite, to ſee how much this vanity is tis 
ed to the narureot man ;-not onely asa priuate and perfonall 
vice. Whatvanity and lofſe of time 1s there 10 thoſe viſita» 
tions, ſalatarions, congiesand mutuall entertainments , thoſe 
offices of courtelie, orations, ceremonies, offers, prailes,pro- 
miſes/ How many hyperbolicall ſpeeches, hypocriſies and 
mpoſtures are there in the ſight and knowledge of all , both 
of thoſethat ginejthem,thar receive them, tha heers ofthem! 
infomuch that irſeemeth to be a match and market made to» 
gether , to mocke, lie, and decciue one another. And that 
which is worth all thereſt , he that knowes that a man doth 
impudently lie vnto him , muſt yer giue him thankes; and he 
that knowesthat when he lics he is not balecued , ſets a bold 
face vpon the matter , atrending and obſcruing one the other, 
who ſhall firſt begiane or end ; when they could both be con- 
tentthey were borh aſunder. What inconueniences doth man 
endure? He faineth, counterfeiteth , diſguiſeth himſelfe; he I | 
endureth heat, cold; troubleth. his: reſt , afiReth his life for 
thoſe. courtly vanities, and teaneth his weighty affaires for & | 
the winde. We are 'vaine at the charge of our owne eaſe, ; 
yea of our healthand of our life. The accidentsand the ligh- I 
cer things trample vnder foot the ſubRance, and the winde Yf ;, 
carrieth the body , ſo mnch is mana ſlaue to vanitic: and he Y,, 
that will doe otherwiſe ſhall be held for afooleand a man that I; 
wnderſtands not the world. It is dexterity welltoplay this 
Comedy, and folly notto be vaine. Being entred into ſpeech 
and familiar diſcourſe , how many vaine and vnprofitable, 
falſe, fabulous tales are there ( not toſay wicked. and pernis 
tious , which are not of this count ) how many vaunts and 
vaine boaſtings ! Man -delirethand —_— to ſpeake of 
himſelfe and that which is his, and # he thinke he have cither 

doneor faid , or poſſeſſeany thing that is worthy eſtimation, 
he is nor at caſe yntill he hath vtercred = it knowen 


toothers: when a commodity firſt commeth he cntreth into 
an account thereof, he valneth it, he caiſeth 


/ 


priſe, nay he 
wil 
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will not ſeeme to attend his commodity, though heſeeke ir 
with induſtric;and then to heare what the ſpeech of the peo- 
ple is abroad, he thruſts himſelfe into company, and it 
tickleth him at the heart to heare his happy ſucceſſe ſpoken 
of, and that men eſtceme of him the more , and of what he 


eſtcemes. 
Butbetter tomake knowne what credit and command this ha 7 
vanity hath ouer the nature ofman, let vs call to mindethat Panty and 


the greateſt alterations of the world, the molt generall and bor eg agy- 


fearcfull agitations of States and Empires, armies, battels, 
murthers haue riſeo from light , ridiculous and vaine cauſes: 
witneſle the warres of Troy and Greece, of Sylaand Mearinr, 
Ceſar and Pompey, Augniius and eAntony. The Poets lig- 
nifieas much, when they ſet all Greece and Afia on fire foran 
Apple, The firſt occaſions and motiues ariſe of nothing , af- 
terwardsthey grow and increaſe : ateſtimony of the vaniry, 
and folly of man. Many times the accident doth more than 
the principal,the leſſer circumſtances touch more to the quick 
than the greateſt, nay the cauſes and ſabicetsrhemſclues. The 
robe of Ceſar troubled Reme more than hisdeathdid,or thoſe 
two and twenty ſtabs with a/poignzrd that were giuen him. 

Laftly , the crowne and perfection of the yanity of man is 3 
ſhewed inthat which he molt affeRerh and ſecktsaſter ; he petcicy and 
pleaſeth himſelfe and placeth his whole felicity in thoſe vaine contexcment. 
and frinolous goods , without which he may well and com- 
modiouſly liue, and takes not that care that he ſhould for the 
true and effentiall : his chance is winde, his whole good no- 
thing but opinion and dreames, wherein he is matchleſle. God 
hath all good things in eſſence, all euill in vnderſtanding ; 


man quite contrary poſſeſſeth his good things by fantafie, 


his euill in eſſence. Beaſts content not , nor feed themſelucy 

ith opinions and fantaſies , but with that which is preſent , 
palpable and in verity. Vanity hath beene giuen vnto man as 
is proper part and condition; herunnes, he ſtirs, be hunts vp 
nd downe, he catcheth a ſhadow, he adoreth the winde , he 


lies, he dies, and a moat at thelaſt is the hire of his dayes 


orke; Vanitati creatura ſubjefta oft etiam nolens , uniner (a 
anit4s om home vivens: E wery cyeature is ſubief to vanity, 
enagainſt bi will,and all men lixing are but vanity. 
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—_— heere the ſecond head of this Conſideration and 
humane knowledge: for how ſhould vanity be other than 
fraile and feeble ? This weakneſſe 1s confeſſed, and proued by 
all that account many things caſte tobe vnderſtood of all , bur 
is not taken to be ſuch in thoſe things it ſhould, as in ſuch 
wherein a man ſeemeth to be molt ſtrong, and leaſt weake;in 
deſiring, poſſeſſing, and viing thoſe things that he hath and 
holderh , and in cuery good and cuill; and to be ſhort, in ſuch 
wherein he glorieth moſt, wherein he thinketh to excell 0+ 
thers, and to be ſome thing. Theſe are the true teſtimonies 
of his weakneſfſe ; but we ſhall ſee this better a part. 

Firſt, touching deſire, a mancannot ſetele his contentment 
in any thing , nonot his owne deſire and imagination, It is 
not in our power tochuſe that we ſhould : and whatſoeuer we 
haue deſired or obtained, it ſatisfies vsnot: but we goe bleat- 
ing after things vaknowne and to come, becanſe things pre- 
ſent content vsnot , and we more eſtceme of things abſent. 
If one ſhould put a man to his owne choiſe , make him his 
owne caruer , it isnot in his power ſo to chuſe, as that he re- 
pent not hischoiſe, or which he will not adde vnto , or take 
from,or alter ſume way or other; for he deſires that which he 
knew?s not how to exprefle : and at the laſt nothing can con- 
tent him, but he is angry and fallethout with himſelte. 

The weaknefle of man doth more appeare , and is greater 
in the poſſeſſion and vie of things, and that divers wayes: 
firſt, in that he cannot make vſc of any thing in it owne pus» 
rity and ſimple nature ; but he muſt diſguiſe, alter and corrupt 
them before hee can accommodate them to his vſe: the ele- 
ments, mctals., and all thingselfe in their owne nature are not 
fit for vſc. Good things, delights and pleaſures cannot be en- 
ioyed without ſome mixture of cuil and diſcommodity; Medio 
de fonte leporums ſurgit amari aliquid, qnod in ipfis floribus an- 
gat: Euen from amidſt the fountaines of delights ds ariſe alwayet 


ſome bitterneſſe , which exen in the height of pleaſere doe annoy. 
| The 
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The {higheſt pleaſure that is , hath a ſigh and a complaint to 
accompany it; and being come to perteRion 13 bur Cebility, 
a deietion of the minde , languiſhment. An extreme and full 
contentment hath more moderate ſeverity than wanten de» 
light ; Tp/a felicitas, ſe niſi temperat , premit : Felicity it ſelfe, 
vonleſſe it temper it ROE—_ therefore it was well {aid 
of him , that God ſells vnto vs whatſocuer good thing hee 
ſends vs : that is to ſay, That he giueth nothing vnto vs pure- 
ly good, but that we buy it at the ſcales with anaddition of 
ſomecuill ro make vp weight. Solikewiſe , ſorrow isncuer 
pure without the alliance of fome pleaſure ; Labor voluptaſy, 
diſſimillima natnra, ſocietate quadam naturali inter ſe ſunt jun. 
Aa; oft quedam flere voluptas : Labour and pleaſure , though tin 
nature mo#t vnlike,yet by a certaine naturall ſociety they ave line 
ked together , ſo that enen to weepe ts a certaine delight. So all 
things 1n this world are mingled and compounded with their 
contraries:thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage that ſcrue 
to laugh,ſerue to weepe,as Painters teachvs : and we ſee that 
the extremity of laughter is mingled with teares. There is 
no good thing in vs that hath not ſome vicious tinure with 
It; Ommes juſtitie noſtr e ſunt tanquam pannu« menſiruate ; Al 
our righteouſnes 13 45 a menſtruous cloth,as anon ſhal be ſhewed 
in his due placeznor no cuill without ſome good : Nallum fine 
anthoramento malum eſt : There 1: no ſinne without puniſhment, 
Miſery it ſclfe alwayes ſerues to ſome end: for there isno cuill 
without good, no good in man without cuill : all is mingled, 
and there is nothing pure inour hands. Secondly , whatſoc- 
uer happeneth vntovs, we take and enioy with an ill hand; 
our taſte is vnreſolued and vncertaine , it knowes not how to 
hold and poſlefle any thingafter a good manner : and from 
thence ſprang that vndetermined queſtion of the ſoucraigne 
good. The better things many times inour hands , by our in- 
firmities, vice, inſufficiency, are made worſe, are corrupted, 
become nothing , are vnprofitable vntovs, yea ſometimcs 
burtfull and contrary. 

But humane 1mbecillity is more richly diſplayed .in goed 
and euill , in vertue and vice: hence it is, that man cannot 
when it ſeemes good vnto himſelfe , cither wholly good or 
wholly wicked, but he hath his weakneſſe,, his impotencics 
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in them both. Touching vertue , three points are to be con- 
fidered : the firſt is, That it is not in the power of man to doc 
all good, to put in prattiſc all vertues ; infomuch that many 
vertues are incompatible , and cannot be together, at leaſt in 
one and the fame ſubie&, as filiall or maidenly continencic 
and viduall, which are wholly different ; the maried and vn- 
maricd ſtate; rhetwo ſecond of widdowhood and mariage, 
being more painefull and buſie , and hauing more diihiculty 
and vertue than the two firſt of virginity and the vnmaried 
efiate, which haue more purity, graceand caſe : Virgo felrci- 
or, vidua laboriofior; in illa gratia, inifia virtus coronatur : 
T he virgine is the happier, the widdow the more painfall, in the 
former grace , in the latter vertne is crowned, That conſtancic 
which 1s in pouerty, want, aduerſity , and that which is in a- 
bundance and proſperity : patience in beggery and liber4lity. 
And this is more true in vices, which are oppoſite one again{t 
the other. 

The ſecond point is , That many timesa man cannot per- 
formethat which belongs to one vertue, without the ſcandall 
and offence either of another vertue, or of ir ſelfe ; infommuch 
that they hinder one the other : "whereby it comes to paſſe 
that a mancannot ſatisfe the one bur at the charge of the 0- 
ther ; which we muſt not attribure ynto vertue, or thinke 
that the vertues croſſe and contrary one another, for they a- 
gree well cnough z but vnto the weakeneſſe of our humane 
condition, all the ſuihiciency and induſtry thereof being ſo 
ſhortand ſo fceble', that it cannor finde any certaine, vniuer- 
fall and conſtant rule, whereby tomake an honeſt man : and 
ſuch order cannot be raken , bur that the meanes to doe well 
doe many times hinder one the other. Let vs take for exam- 
ple, Charitic and Juſtice x If I encounter my father or my 
friend in the warres,on the enemies part, in juſtice I ought to 
kill him, but in charity I ſhould ſpare and faue him. 1f a man 
be wounded to the death and paſt all remedy, and that there 
remaineth nothing buta grieuous languiſhment , it were a 
deed of charity to make an endofhim , as he did that killed 
Sanl at his earneſt intreaty ; but this charity is puniſhed by 
tuſtice, as he was by Dan, and that juſtly , David being the 
miniſter of publique inſtice , not priuate charity ; yea, 5 - 
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| found neere vntoa man in ſacha caſe, ina ſuſpicious place, 


and where there is doubt of the murderer, 2:1hough hee be 
there to performe ſome ojhce of huwanity,isvery dangerous; 
andthe beſt thing that can happen ynto him, isto be called 
iato queſtion , and put to anſwer tothat accident whereot he 
js innocent. Sothar we ſeethat iuſtice doth not onely offend 
charity , but it hainpereth and hindererh it ſelfe : and there- 

fore ir was very well (aid and truly, Summan jus, /Hmma in» 

juria: Extreme right, extreme wrong. * 

The third point and the moſt notable is, that a man is con- 
ſtrained many times to vic bad meanes for the better auoy- 
dance of ſome great cuill, or the execution of what 15 good, 
in ſuch ſort that he muſt ſomerimes approue as lawfull , not 
onely thoſe things that are not good, bur thar are ſtarke 
naught; as if tobe good, it were neceflary to be ſomewhat 
wicked. And this is ſcene in cuery thing, 'in Policie, [nftice, 
Veritie, Religion. 

In Policy, how many euils are there permitted and publike- 


ly a&ted, not onely by conniuence or permiſſion , but alſo by Policy. | 


the approbation of the lawes themſclues ? as ſhall hereafter 
be faid in his due place; Ex /ſenatuſconſultis & plebiſtitis ſcelera 
exercemtnr: Crimes are committed by the decrees of the Senate, 
and approbations of the people. To disburthena Siateor Com- 
mor-weale, either of too great a number of people, or offuch 
asarc inflamed with a deſire of warres, which the ſtate, like « 
body repleat with bad or aboundant humours,cannot beare, it 
is the manner to ſend them elſe-where,and tocaſe themſelues 
atthe charge or diſeaſe of another. As the French, Lombardr, 
Gothes, Uandales,T artariam,; T wrhes have becne accuſtomed 
ro doe. To auoid a Ciuill warre,it is the manner to entertaine a 
ſtrange war. To inſtruFothers in the vertue of Temperance 
Lycurgns cauſed the /lotertheir ſeruants to be made drunke, 
that by the vgly deformity of their ſuperfluous inundation,o- 
thers might grow intqa horror and deteſtarion of that ſinne. 


' The Romans, to preparetheir people to valour , and acon- 


tempt ofthe dangers of death,ordained of purpoſe thoſe furi- 
ous ſpeAacles of the Fencers, whichat the firſt they ordained 
for offenders, after wards for ſues or ſeruants,bat innocents, 
and laſtly for free-men that gau®themſclues thereunto. Bro- 
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thell houſes in great Cities,v/#rier, diworcer, vader the law of 
MM ſes, 1nd 11 divers other nations,and religions, haue been 
perinitted for the better auoyding of greater miſchictes, a4 
duritiem cordis corum : For the haranejje of mens hearts. 

In juſtice, which cannot ſubſilt, cannot be executed, with- 
out the mixture of ſome wrong , not onely Iuſtice commuta» 
tiue , for rhart is not (trange : it is after a ſort neceflary, and 
men could not liue and traiike together , without mutuall 
dammage , without offence , and the lawes allow of the loſſe 
which 1s vnder the moiety of the iuſt price. But alſo1uſtice 
diſtriburiue, as it {elfe confeſſeth ; Swmmum jus, ſumma inju- 
ria,  omn* magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo , quod 
contra ſingulos, utilitate publica rependitar : Extreme right us 
extreme wrong,and all great examples haue ſome iniuſtice which 
for the common good is prattiſed againſt all: Platoalloweth,and 
it 1$not againſt the law , by deccits and falſe hopes of fauour 
and pardon, to draw the offender to confeſle his fault. This 
isby iniuſtice , deceit and impudencie to doe juſtice. And 
what ſhould we ſay of the 1nuention of tortures, which is ra- 
ther a proofe of patience , than verity ? For, both he that can 
ſuffer them, and cannot, will conceale the truth. For, why 
ſhould griefe cauſe a man rather to ſpcake that which is, than 
that whichis not? Ifa man thinke that an innocent is patient 
enough to endure torments, why ſhould not he that is guilty, 
being a meanesto faue his life ? 11a tormenta gubernat dolor, 
moderatur na:ura,cujuſque tum anims,tum corportyregit que/i- 
tor, fl:ftt libido, cornmpit ſpes , infirmat met, ut in tot rerun 
angnſtys nil v.ritati locirelinquatur:Griefe —_— thoſe tor- 
ments, nature doth moderate , the ſearcher both of the body and 
winde dorh rule,luſt boweth, hope corrmpteth ſeare weakeneth, ſo 
that in ſo many extremities,there is noplace for truth. [n defence 
hereof it is ſaid , that tortures doe aſtoniſh and quell the guil- 
ty , and extort from him a truth; and contrariwiſe ſtrengthen 
the innocent : but wee doe (© often ſee the contrary, that this 
may be donbted ; and to ſay the truth, it is a poore meanes full 
of vncertainty, full of doubt. W hat will not a man ſay, what 
will he not doe, toauoid ſuch torment? Frenim mnnocent- s men 
tiricogst dolor: For priefe enforceth innocents to lie; inſuch ſort 
that it falleth our chat the Indze which giueth the torture, to 
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the end and innocent ſhould not die, caufeth him to die an in” 
nocent and tortured too. A thouſand and a thonſand hauc 
falſcly accuſed their owne heads, cither to ſhorten their tor- 
ments or their liues. But in the foot of this account is it not a 
great iniuſtice and cruelty ro torment and to rack a manin pec- 
ccs for that offence which is yet doubred of? To the end they 
may not kill a man withont iuft cauſe, they doe worſethan kill 
him:if he be innocent and beare the puniſhment, what amends 
is made him for his vniuſt rorture? He ſhall be quite, a goodly 
recompence, and much reaſon he hath to thanke you.Burt it is 
the |: le cuill thar the weakneſſe of man could inuent, 
Ifa man be weake in vertue , much more 1s hee in verity, 


whether it be eternall and diuine, or temporall and humane. Veritie, 


Thar aſtoniſheth him with the lightning,and beats him down 
withthe thunder thereof, as the bright beames of the Sunne, 
the weake eye of the owle : if he prelume to behold it, being 
oppreſſed, he preſently fainteth; 2s /ermratur eft majeſtatis, 
opprimetur a gloria: The cnrions ſearcher of Gods matefie ſhall 
be oppreſſed by hss glory in ſach fort that to giue himſelfe fome 
breath,ſome taſte, he muſt diſguiſe, temper, and coner it with 
ſome ſhadow or other. This, thatis, humane verity, offen- 
dethand woundeth him, and he that ſpeakes it, is many times 
holden for an enemy, Veritas odinm parit : Truth breedeth ha» 
tred. It is a ſtrange thing, man defirethnaturally ro know the 
truth, and to attaine thereunto he remoueth all lets wharſo- 
euer, and yet he cannot attaine it: if it be preſent, he cannot 
apprehend ir; if he apprehend it, he is offended withit. The 
fault is not inthe truth , for that isalwayes amiable , beau i» 
full, worthy the knowledge; bur it is humane imbecillity that 
cannot indure the ſplendor thereof. Man is ſtrong enough 
to deſire, but too weake to receiue and hold what he defireth. 
The tw$ principall mcanes, which he vſeth to actaine to the 


knowledge of truth, are Reaſon and experience. Now both cap. 14. 


of them are ſo feeble and vncertaine ( though experience the 
more weake )that nothing certaine can be drawnefrom theme 
Reaſon hath ſomany formes,is ſo pliable,ſo wauering,as hath 
beene ſaid , and experience much more, the occurrents are al- 
wayes valike;there is nothing ſo vniuerſallin Nature asdiuer. 
ſity, nothing ſorare and difficulF and almoſt impoſſible, } 
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the likenefſe and fimilitude of things : and if a man cannot 
note this diſſimilitude,itis ignorance and weakneſſe ; I meane 
this perfeQ, pure, and entire ſimilitudeand difſimilitude : for 
to fay the truth , they are both whole and entire, there is no 
one thing that is wholly like or diſlike ro another, This is an 
ingenious and maruellous mixture of Nature. 

But after all this , what doth berter diſcoucr this humane 
imbecillity than Religion? yea the very inrention thereof is 
to make man feele bis owne euill, his infirmity, hisnothing, 
and to make him to receine from God his g00d, bis ſtrength, 
his all things. Firſt, ir preacheth it vnto him, it beats it into 
our memorie , it reprocheth man, calling him duſt, aſhes, 
earth, fleſh, bloud , graſſe. Afterwards it inſinnateth it into 
him, and makes him feele it after an excellentand goodly fa- 
ſhion, bringing mn God himſelte , humBled, weakned, deba- 
{ed for the louc of him, ſpeaking, promiſing, ſwearing, chi- 
ding, threatning ; and to be briefe , conucrſing and working 
with manaftera baſe feeble, humane manner, like a father that 
counterfeits his ſpeech, and playes the childe with his chil- 
dren. The weakenefſe of man being ſuch, fo great, ſo inuin- 
cible, that cogiue it ſome acceſſe and commerce with the Di- 
flinity,, and tovnite it vnto God, it wasneceſfary that God 
ſhould debaſc himfelfe to the baſeſt ; Dems quia In altindine 

ſua a nobis parvul apprehendi nou poterat, ideo ſe ftravit hwni. 
mibus : God becauſe m his height he could not be apprehended by 
vs liitle ones did humble hemſelfe to men. Againe,ir makes him 
ſee his owne weakneſle by ordinary effects; for all the prin- 
Cipall and holieſt exerciſes, the moſt folemne aQiors of Reli- 
eion,are they not the true i(ympromes and arguments of hi- 
mane tmbecilliry and ſicknefle ? Thoſe ſacrifices that in for- 
mer times hanc beene vied thorowout the world , and yer in 
ſomecountries continue, not enely of beaſts but alſo of liuing 
men, yea of innocents, were they not ſhamefail markes of hu- 
mane infirmity and miſery ? Firſt , becauſe they were ſignes 
and ſymbols of. his condemnation and maledition (for they 
were as publique proteſtations, that hee had deſerucd death, 
and to be facrificed as thoſe beaſts were) withour which there 
had neuer beene any bloudy offerings or propitiarory and ex- 
piatorie ſacrifices. Second, becauſe ofthe baſenefſeof rhe 
_ purpoſe 
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purpoſe and intent, which was to thinketozppeaſe, flatter, 
and gratifie God by the maſſacreand bloud of beaſts and cf 
men: Savgnine non colendus Deus, que enim extrucidatione ime. 
merentiis volupt as eſt? God is not worſhipped with bloud, for what 
can there be in ſhedding innocent blowd? It is true, that God in 
thoſe firſt ages, yet rhe feeble infancy of the world and nature 
remaining ſimple, did well accept of them at the hands of re- 
ligious men,cuen for their deuotion, or rather Chriſt his ſake: 
Reſpexit Dominns ad Abel, ad munere cixs: God had reſpett 
to Abel, and :o hirgifts , taking in good part that which was 
done with an intent to honour and ſerue him; and alſo after. 
wards,the world being as yet init apprentiſhip,/#5 pedagogo, 
was wholly ſeaſoned inthis opinion fo vniueriall, that it was 
almoſt thought naturall. I touch not here that particular my- 
ſtery of che religion of the Iewes , who vicd them for figure 
(that 1s a point that belongs ta religion) & with whom it was 
common to conuert that which was humane or naturalland 
corporall, to a boly and ſacred vic, and to gather from thence 
a\pirituall fruit. Butthis was not becanſe God tooke pleaſure 
inthem,nor becauſe it was by any reafonin it ſelfe good: wit- 
nefſe the Prophets , and the cleere(t ſighted amongſt them, 


' Who bauc alwayes freely ſaid; $i polmi/ſes ſacrificinng dediſſem, 


atig, holocauſtis non deletaberrs,ſacrificyrm & oblationewm nolu- 


#4, holocanſtum pro peccate non poſt miaſfti,nonnccipiom de dome 


tna vitalor, ec. If thou wouldeft han ſacrifice, Thad gimen it 
thee, but thou delighteft not in burnt offerings, nexther wilt thou 
baue any ſacrifice or oblation, nor requereſt any burnt offering for 
ſinne, | will not receine the calues from thy howſe, ec. And bauc 
called backe and inuited the world:to another ſacrifice more 
high, ſpirituall and worthy the Divinity ; Sarreficium Deo 
ſprriun: aures antem perforaſts mb, vt ſacerens voluntatems tw. 
am, & legem twam in mediocordis mes ; Iromola Deo ſacvifi- 
tim lands : miſericordiam velo, non ſacrificium : T he ſpurt is 
a {acrifice to God tbau haft beared mine. eaves, rorhe end 1 might 
do thy will, nd keeps thy law 1n the nexddeff of my heart offer vn- 
to God thriſacrifice of praiſe and thanksgining: I will ba: mercy, 
and not ſacrifice. At the latt, the Sonne ofGod, rhe Doctour of 
Truth, being come to ſecure agd free-denizethe world , did 
aboliſhthem wholly : which he had not done, if it lad _ 
a thing 


Samraments, 


Repenitance. 
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a thing in itſelfe andefſentially gcod, and that ir had pleaſed 
his father : for contrarily, Pater non tales querir, ſed tales qi 
adorent in ſpirits & veritate : My Father doth not ſeeke ſuch, 
but thoſe that worſhip hims in ſpirit and Truth, And to lay the 
truth, it isone of the goodlicit effects and fraits of Chriſtianity 
afrer the abolition of Idols. And therefore /n/ian the Empe- 
rour, his capitall enemy, as in deſpight of him , offered more 


facrifices than cuer any other did in the world, attempriog to 


ſer them vp againe with Idolatry. Wherefore let ys here 
leaue them, and let ys ſee thoſe other principall parts of 
Religion. 

The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common, bread and 
wine, and an ouward ation as aſc , are they not teltimonies 
of our pouerty and baſenefſe ? Repentance, the vniuerſall re- 
medy of our maladies, is athing init ſelfe ſhametull , feeble, 
yea cuill : for to repent,to be ſorry, toaffli the ſpirit,iseuill, 
though by conſequent ir be good. Anoath, what is it , bur a 
ſymptome and ſhamefull marke of diſtruſt, infidelity, igno- 
rance, humane infirmitie , both in himthat requires it , that 
gies it,that ordaines it ? Pwod amplins eft a mals eft : That 
which is more #5 from the dewill See then how Religion healeth 
our cuils by meanesnort onely ſmall and feeble, our weakneſſe 
ſo requiring : Srulta & infirma munds clegit Dens: God bath 


choſen the fooliſh and ſimple of the world ; but ſuch as by no. 


meanesare of any valuc,nor are good in them{clues but good 
1nthat they ſcrue and are imployed againſt cuill, as medicines 
arc : they ſprang from an ill cauſe, yet they drive away ill: 
they arc good, as gibbets and wheeles are in a Common- 
wealth, as vomits and other diſcharges proceeding from ill 
cauſesare to rhe body:tobe briefe, they are ſuch good things, 
as that it had bene farre better we had never had them ; and 
neuer had we had them, if man had beene wiſe,and preſerned 
himſelfe in that eſtate wherein God hath placed him; neither 
ſhall he'have them any: more, ſo ſoone as he is deliucred from 
this c1ptiuity, and arriued to his perfeRion. 

: Ailthis (heweth how great this humane weakneſſe is to any 
thing that is good, in Policie, Iuſtice, Verity, Religion to- 
wards God,but that which ig more ſtrange is, that this weak- 
neſle 1s.a5 great in,what is cull: for manthough he be wil- 
ling 
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ling tobe wicked , yet he cannot bee wholly ſuch , but when 
he hath done his worſt there will be more to doe. There is 
alwayes ſome remorſe and fearcfull conſideration, that molli- 
feth the will and maketh ir relent, and till reſerueth ſome- 
thing to be done; which haue beene the cauſe of the ruine of 
many , alchough perhaps they mide it a proiefor their fafe- 
tie. This is imvecillity and ſottiſhneſſe, and from hence did 
ariſe that Prouerbeat their colt; That a inan muſt not play 
the foole by balfes. A ſpeech vttered with indgement ; but 
that may hauc botha good and ill ſenſe. To ſay that a man, 
when he is once in , muſt ſtill proceed to worte, and wore, 
without any reſcruationor refpeR, it is a very pernicious do- 
Arine, and the Prouerbe ſaith well again(t it; The ſhorter fol- 
lies are the betrer. But yet in ſome certaire caſes the middle 
way i$ very dangerous ; as whena man hatha ſtrong enemy 
by thethroar, like one that holdeth a Wolfe by thecares, he 


- muſteither winne him altogether by courteſie;.or-vtterly vn- 


doc him and extinguiſh him; which was alwayes theprattiſe 
of the Romanes, and that very wiſely: among others, concer- 
ning the Lerines or [talzans , at the exhortation of Camillus; 
Pacem in perpetnnm patere vel ſerviendo vel 1gnoſtends: To 
get perpetual peace either ſerning, or in pardoning. For in ſuch 
acaſe todoe things by halfes,is toloſe all,as the Sammeer did, 
who for want of putting in praiſe that counſell giuen them 
by an old weather-beaten ſouldier., concerning the Romanesr, 
whom they had thert encloſed and ſhut vp,paid deerely for it; 
Ant conciliandns aut tollenduas heftis : An enemy is either to be 
reconciled,or made out of the way. The former courſe of courte- 
fie is the more noble, honourable,and rather to be choſen; and 
we ought not come to the ſecond but in extremities, and then 
when the enemy is not capabie of the firſt. By rhis that hath 
beene ſaid, is ſhewed the extreme 1mbecillitic of manin good 
and cuill, and that good or euill which hee either doth or 
flicth , 1s not purely and entirely good or euill ; fo thar it is 
not in his power to be wholly depriued of all good, nor alto- 
gether wicked. 
Let vslikewiſe note many other effects and teſtimonies of 


humane weakeneſſe. It is imbecillity and puſillanimity not to RegrohirGms 
dare or not to be able toapprehend another , or to be repre- «nd repul{cs, 


hended 


13 
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and accnſarons, 
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hended # he that is feeble or conragious inthe one, & fo in 
the othcr. Now it18a ſtrange kinde of delicateneſfle , to de. 
priuecither himſclte or another of fo great a fruit, for ſo light 
and verball a wound, that doth onely touch and pierce che 
care. Neere neighbour vmto this it is, net to be able to giue a 
deniall with reaſon, nor to receiue and ſuffer a repulic with 
patience. 


In faiſe accuſations and, wicked ſuſpitions, which are done , 


in place of iuftice and judgement, there is double imbecilli- 
tie; the one mthoſerhar are accuſedand ſuſpeted, and that 


is in iultifying and excuſing rhemſelues too carefully , and as 


it were ambiriouſly. Mendax infamiaterret quem mfi menda- 
cen? W hows doth an infamors lie ſearc but a lier? This is to be- 
tray their owne innocency , to pur their conſcience and their 


. Tight to comprimiſe and arbitrement; for by ſuchplea Per/ps- 


CnItas argumientatione elevatur:Perſpienity by argument 1 mage 
more apparent. Socrateriniudgement it ſelte would not doe.it, 
neither by himſclfe nor by anorher, refuſing to vic the learned 
plea of great Ly/fas, and chole rather to die; The other is ina 
contrary caſe, that is, when the accuſed is ſo couragious that 
hetakesno care to excuſe or iuſtific himſtlte, becaate hefcor- 
neth the accuſation and accuſer, as ynworthy his anſwer and 
juſtification; and he wilt not doe himfelfe that wrong to enter 
the liſts, This courſe hath beene practiſed by generous men, 
by Scipio aboue all others , many rimes our of the maruellous 
conſtancy of his minde. Now others are offended herewith, 
thinking it too great a.contidence and pride, andir ſtingeth 
them, thar he bath roo ſenfiblea feeling of his innocency, and 
will not vecld himſelfe;or impuring this filence and contempt 
to the want of heart,diſtruſt of the law,and inability to iuſtfie 
himſelfe. O feeble bumanitie ! the accuſed or ſuſpeRted, whe- 
ther hee defend or defend not himlelfe, itis imbecillity and 
cowardneſie. We wiſh a man courage to defend himſelfe,and 
when he hath done it, we ſhew our owne weakneſle by being 
offended wirtrit. | 

Another argument of imbecillitic is, when a man ſhall ſub- 


mak and ieRand addit himſeife to a cerraine particular forme of life; 
icacie. 


this is a baſe kinde of tendernefſſe, and cffeminate delicacie, 
vaworthy an haneſt man, and makes ys vnprofitable , diffe- 
xent 
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rent in conuerſation, and may be hurtfull roo in acaſe where 
change of manners and carriage is neceſlary. It is likewiſe a 
ſhamc,either not to dare or nor tobeable to do that which he 
ſeetheuery man todobeſides himſclfe. It were fitteſt that fuch 
people ſhould live and hide themſclues in the chimney corner 
in thei priuate houſes. The faiseſt forme of liuing isto be pli. 
able to all , cuen to exceſſeit ſelfe, if need be ; to beable, to 
dare, to know how to docall things , and yer to doe nothing 
but what is good. It is good to know all, not to vicall. 

Itis likewiſe imbecillity,dnd a great and vulgar fottiſhneſle, 


torun after ſtrange and ſcholaſticall examples , after allegati- Search of beotes. 


ons, neucr to ſettle an opinion withougteſtumonies in print, 
norto beleene men butſuch as are in bookes , nor truth it ſelfe 
but ſuchas is ancient. By this reaſon foolcrics and toyes if they 
once paſſe the Prefle, they haue credit anddignity enough. 
Now there are euery day many things done before our eyes, 
which if we had but the ſpirit and {ufficiencie well to colleR, 
to ſearch with dexteritic, to indge of, and toapply to their 
times, we ſhould frame and finde miracles and maruellous cx- 
amples, which yeeld not in any thing to thoſe of times paſt, 
which we ſo much admire, andtheretore we admire becauſe 
they are ancient and in Print. 

Apaine another teſtimony of weakenefle 1s, that man is not 
capable but of indifferent things,and cannot endureextremi-« 
ties; for if they be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſc,he conteme 
neth and diſdaineth them as vynworthy, and it is offenſiue vn- 
to himto conſider of them : if they be-very great and ouer- 
ſplendent, he feares rhem, he admires them, and is offended 
with them. The firſt doth'principally concerne great and high 
mindes; the ſecond is common with thoſe that are weake. 


16 


This weakeneſſe doth likewiſe appeare in our hearing, fight, "pa, 6H 


and in the ſudden ſtroke of a new vnexpeRted occurrent, ren. 


which ſurpriſeth and ſcizeth ypon vs vnawares. For they doe 
in ſuch ſortaſtoniſh vs, that they take from vs both our ſenſe 
and ſpeech, 

Dirignit viſu in medio calor ofa reliquit, 

Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fathr : 

Stiffe tn our ſight he grew, heat left his bones, 

He fats, and ſcarce at length breathes ont theſ# mones. 
yea 


Braueries ang, 
ſubmiſſions. 
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yea, ſometimes life it ſelfe : whether they be good, witneſſe 
thar Romance Dame, who died for ioy {ceing her ſonnereturne 
fafe from the warres ; Sophocles and Dionyſixs the tyrant : or 
whether they be euill, witneſſe Diodorws, who diced in the field 
for ſhame, becauſe he was not able to refolue a doubt,nor an- 
lwer an argument. | 

Yet there is another imbecillity,and it is twofold,and after 
two contrary manners. Some yecld and are ouercome by the 
teares and Eumble ſupplications of another , and their cou. 
rage and gallantry is wounded with their words: others quite 
contrary are not moued by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints 
that may bee , but are rather more obdurate and confirmed in 
their conſtancy and reſolution. There is no doubt but the 
former procceds of weaknefle, and it is commonly found jn 
effeminate and vulgar mindes, but the ſecond is not without 
difficulty ,and is found in all ſorts of people. It ſhould ſeeme 
that to yeeld vnto vertue,and to manly and generous ſtrengrh 
and vigour , is the part of a valerous and generous minde. lt 
is true if it be done in a reuerent efteeme of vertue,as Scander- 
beg did , receiuing into gracea ſouldiour whom he had ſcene 
tecarry bimſelfe valourouſly in fight cuen againſt himſelfe; 
or as Pompey did, pardoning the City of the Mamertaines,for 
thevertue of Zenon a citizen thereof;or as the Emperour Con- 
ra#ss did;forgining the Duke of Bawsers,and others beſieged 


with him, forthe magnanimity of their women, who priuily 


conueied them away , and tooke the danger vpon their owne 
heads. But if it be done with a kinde of altoniſhmenr and af- 
fright of the power of vertue , as the people of Thebes , who 
loſtrheir hearts hearing Ep. mmondas then accuſed , recount 
vnto them his honourable a&s, and ſeaerely reproaching 
them with theiringratitude, it is debility and cowardize. The 
fat of Alexavdey containing the braue reſolution of Betu 
taken with the citic of Gaz. where he commanded, was nei- 
ther weaknes nor courage , but choler, which in him had 
neither bridle, aor moderation, 
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Caua?. XXXVIIL 
; or Jo Incon#lancy. 


ield M AN isa ſubie& wonderfully diners,and wauering,vpse 'T 
on whom it is very diticult ro ſettle anaflured judge» 


ment, I ſay a judgement vniuerſall and entire; by reaſon of 


= the great contraricty and diſagreement of the parts of our life, 
i The greateſtpart of our ations, are nothing cle but erupti= 
_ ons and impulſions enforced by occaſions , and that haue re- 
—_ ference to others. Irreſolution on the one part,and afterwards 
pu inconſtancy and inſtability,arethe moſt common and apparent 
he vices in the nature of man.Doubrleſſe our ations doe many 
y = times ſocontradiR one the other in ſo ſtrange a manner , that 
i it ſcemes impollible they ſhould all come forth of one and 
__ the fame ſhop;wealter and we feele it not, we eſcape a$ it were 
wh from our ſelues,and we rob our ſelues; 1pſ# nobis ſurtoſubducin 
of mur: Being ſtolen as it were from onr ſelnes, We goeaſter the 
Yrs inclinations of our appetite,andas the winde of occafions car- 


fieth vs,not according to reaſon; At ni/poteſt eſſe equabile,quod 
fe. non 4 certaratione pv oficiſcatur: Nothing canbe gr which pro» 
—y ceederh not from reaſon. Our ſpirits alſo and our humours are 


for changed with the change of time. Life isan vnequall motion, 

= irregular, of many faſhions. In the end we ſtirre and trouble 

_ our {clues by the inſtability of our behauiour. Nemo non quots- 

__ dit confilium mntat & wotwum ; modo vxorem unit, modo ami- 

Wr cam; modo regnare vult; modo non eſt eo officiofier ſervns; nune 

0 6k pecuniam ſpargit, nunc rapit;modo fru 74 videtur 5 gravis, mo- ; 
do prodigns & vanns ; mutamus ſubinde perſonam. No man 


by there is who daily changeth net bis minde , purpoſe and deſires; 
_ ſometimes he will hane hit wife, ſometimes a concubine ſometimes 
be will dominere , againe no (eruant more humble and officious 
than he; Now he prodigatly [pends his own,at an another time he 
had violently raketh aſter other mens goods; ſometimes hee would 
ſeeme graue and thrifty, another time 4 [pendthriſt , and vaine; 
ſo enery moment are we changed. 

Duo petijt, ſpernit, repetit quod nuper omiſit, 

eX ftuat, & vite diſconventt ordine tots, 

Scornes what he honor'd: [vehes what he loſt go finds; 

Swels and abates, inconftant as the winde. 
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144 4. Miſcrie, 

Man is a creature of all others the moſt hard to be ſounded 
and knowne, for he is the moſt double and artificiall couerr 
and counterfeit , and there are in-him ſo many cabinets and 
blinde corners,from whence he comes forth ſometimesaman, 
ſometimes a fatyre ; ſo many breathing holes, from whence 
he brearhs ſometimes heat, fometimes cold,and from whence 
comes forth ſo much ſmoake : all his carriage and motion isa 
perpetuall race of errours; in the morning to be borne, in 


| 

| 

| 

theeueningro die; ſometimes in the racke, ſometimes atli- 
berty; ſometimes a god, ſometimes a flie; he laughs and 
weepes for one and the ſame thing; he is content,and diſcon. ; 
tent ; 'he will, and he will not; and inthe end he knowesnor - 
what hewill : now heis filled with ioy and gladneſſe , that { 
he cannot flay within his owne skinne, and preſently he fal- 
leth out with himſelfe , nay dares not truſt himſclfe ; Mods 
amors noſiri, modo te«dio laboramus : Sometimes we lone, ome- : 
times we loath our ſelues. ; 
CHAP. XXXIX.. : 

ſ 

4. Miſery. - 

_— here the maine and principall line and lineament f 
of the picture of Man, hes (as hath beene ſaid ) vaine, _ 
feeble, fraile, inconſtant in good , in felicity, in pleaſure , but tc 
ſtrong, conſtant, and hardned in miſery : he is miſery it telfe po 
quicke and incarnate; and this is1na word to expreſſe huma- pe 
nity,for in man is all miſery,and without him there is nor any : 
in the world. It is the property of a man to be miſcrablc; on- 4 : 
ly man and all man is alwayes miſcrable ; Homo natics de muli- i 1. 
ere, brevi vevens tempore, repletur multis miſertjs : Man borne ci 
of a woman hath but a ſhort time to line , and is full of miſeries. * 
He that will take vpon him to repreſent vnto vs ail the parrs "uk 
of humane miſery, had need to diſcouer his wholc life , his Ar 
ſubſtance, his entrance, his continuance, his end. I doe not lis 
therefore vndertake this buſineſſe, it were a worke without an. 


end; and beſides, iris acommon fubic& handled by all : Zut fon 
I will here only quote certaine points which arenot common | *' 
nor taken for milcries, eithcr becauſe they art not felt,or ſuffi- 

ciently 


ciently cohſidered of, although they be ſuch as preſſe man 
moſt, if he know how ro iudge of them. 

The fir{t point and proote of the miſery of man, is his birth; 
his entrance into the world is ſhamefull , vile, baſe , con- 
temptible ; his departure , his death, ruine, glorious and ho- 
nourable: whereby it ſeemeth that he is a monſter, and againſt 
nature, fince there is ſhame in making him, honor indeltroy- 
ing him » Noſtrs noſmet panitet &- pudet : We are aſhamed and 
repent our ſelnes of our ſelnes. Hereo fa word or two. The ati. 
on of planting and making man is ſhamefull , and all the parts 
thereof, the congredients, the preparations , the inſtruments, 
and whatſoeuer ſerues thereunto is called and accounted 
ſhamefull , and there is nothing more vncleane in the whole 
nature of man. The action of deſtroying and Kittlag him 
honorable, and that which ſernes thercunto glorious ; we 
oild it, wee inrich it, we adorne our lelues with it, we carry it 
by our ſides, in our hands, vpon our ſhoulders. We dif. 
daine to goe to the birthof man : cuery man runs to ſee him 
dic; whether it bein bis bed, or in ſome publike place, or in 
the ficld. When we goc about to make a man, we hide our 
ſelues , we put outthe candle, we doe it by ſtealth. It is aglo« 
ry anda pompe to vamake a man, to kill him; we light the 
candles to ſee him die, weexecute himat highnoone, we 
ſound a trumpet , we enterthe combat, and we ſlaughter him 
when the ſunne is at higheſt. There is but one way to beger, 
to make a man ; a thoutand and a thouſand meanes , inuznti- 
ons,arts to deſtroy him. There is noreward , bonour or re- 
compence aſſigned to thoſe thay, know how to increaſe; to 
preſerue humane nature; all honour, ercatneſlc, riches, di g- 
nities, empires , 'triumphs , trophes are appointed for thoſe 
thatknow how to affliR, trouble, deſtroy it. The two prin- 
cipall men of the world Al-xander, and Ceſar, haue vnmade, 
hane ſlaine,each of them(as Plixy reporteth)more than a mil- 
lion of men, but they made none, left none behinde them. 
And inancientrimes, for pleaſure onely and paſtime , to de- 
light the eyes of the people, there were publike ſlaughters 
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Inhis begining 


and by end. 


and mzſſacres of men made. Homo ſacraresper jocum os Iu Tertul.de 


ludum veninn: , publice voluptatis hoſtie fiant ; Man though a 
| ſacred 
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ſacred things #1 ſlaine enen for ſport and delight , death in man 
ſpeftacle exongh : Innocents come to the game that they may be 
made the ſacrifices of the publike pleaſure. There are ſome nati- 
ons that curſe their birth, bleſſetheir death. How monſtrous 
a creature isthis , that is made a horror vnto himſclfe ! Nore 
of all this 1s in any ether creature , co not inthe whole world 
belides. : 


The ſecond point and teſtimony of the miſery of man is 


the diminiſhing of his plcaſurcs, even thoſe ſmall and flight” 


ones that apperraine ynto him, { for of ſuchas are great and 
found he is not capalle ,*as hath beene ſhewed in his weak 
neſle)and the impairing of the number and ſweetnes of them, 
-If it be ſo,that he doe it not for Gods cauſc, whata monſter is 
this?that isan enemy vnto himſelte,robbes and betrayeshim- 
ſelfe,to whom his pleaſurcs area burthenand acreofſſe. Therel e 
{ome that ſic from health, ioy, comforrt,as from zn cull thing, 
O miſeri quorum oaudia erimen habent ! 

O wretched man, whoſe very goods are nanght , 

And whoſe indifferents worſe wheſe toyes hane fault. 
We are not ingenicus but to cur owne hart, it isthe true dict 
of the force of the ſpirit. 

But there is yet that which is worſe, the ſnirit of man is not 


onely adiminither of hisioy, a trouble fealt, an enemy to his - 


imall, naturall and 1uſt plcatures, as I neane to proue, but alſo 
a forger of thole that arc cuill ; it faineth, fcareth, flicth, ab. 
horreth as great miſchicfes, things that are not any way cuill 
inthemſclucs, and in truth , which beaſts themſclucs feare 
not, but that by his owne proper diſcour and imaginati- 
on they are fained to be fuch, as not to beaduanced 11 ho- 
nour, ercatneſſe, riches , as cuckoldſhip, iteriity, dcath ; for 
to ſay the truth, there is nothing bat grief- 1: {eife that is evil 
and whichis felt. And though tome wiſe men ſeemeto fear 

theſe things, yet it is not for their owne ſakes, but becauſe 
of that gricfe which ſometimes doth accompany them af» 
terwards: for many times it is a forerunticr of death, and 
ſometimes followcth the loſſe of goods, of credit, of h0- 
nour. But take from theſe things griefe , the reſt is nofhing 
but fantafie , which harh no other lodeing but inthe head of 
man, Which quits ir {cite of other buſinefle tobe mifcrable ; 
art 
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and imagineth within 1t owne bounds, falſe cuils beſides the 
true, employing and extending his mitery in ſtead of leſſen. 
ing and contracting it. Bcaſts teele not thele cuilsy, but are 
exempted from them, becauſe Nature tudgeth them not to 
| beluch- | 

As fos ſorrow, which 15 the onely true cuill, man is wholly 


3 


borne thereunto, and it is his naturall property. The Mex. *7* * borne 


canes thus ſalute thcir infants comming torthof the wombe of 
theic morher : /nfant thou art come unto the world to ſuffer: en. 
dure , (ufſer , and hold thy peace, That (orrow is naturaltynto 
man, and contrariwiſe , pleaſure but a ſtranger,it appeareth 
by theſe three reaſons. All the parts of manare capable of 
ſorrow; very few of delight. The parts capable of pleaſure 
canot receiue more than one or two forts, but all can recciue 
the greateſt number of gricfesall diflcrent, hear, cold, prick- 
ing, rubbing, trampling, fleaing, beating , boyling, languiſh- 
ing, extenſion, opprellion , relaxation, and infinite others, 
which hauc no proper name, ( to omit thoſe of the ſoule) in 
fach ſort, that man is betterable to ſuffer them , than toex- 
preſſe them. Man hath no long continuance 1a pleaſure : for 
that of the body is like a fire of ſtraw : and if it ſhould conti- 
nue, it would bring with it muchenuy and diſpleaſure ; but 
ſorrowes are more. permanent, and have not their certaine 
ſeaſons asplcaſures hane, Againe, the empire and command 
of torrow is farce more great, more vniuerſal! , more pawer- 
full, more durable, and (ina word ) more naturall, than that 
of pleaſure. 

To tic three a man may adde otherthree : Sorrow and 
priefe is morefrequent, and talls out often ; Pleaſure israrc. 
Euill comescaſfily of it ſelfc, without ſeeking Plealure neuer 
comes willing'y it mu dc ſoughtafter , and many times we 
pay more for it tain it is worth, Pleaſure 1s neucr pure , but 
alwaves diſtempered , and mingled with ſome bitrernclle, 
and there is alwayes ſomething wanting ; but ſorrow and 
oriefe 15 many times entire and pure, After all this, the worlt 
of our market, and that which doth cuidemly ſhew the miſe- 
ric of our condition, is,that the greateſt pleaſures touch vsnot 
ſo neere, as the lighteſt grietes.- Segnizs hommes bona, quans 
mala ſc ntinnt:men more fowly feele that which 15 good than = 
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whichiuenslh. We feele not ſo much our ſoundeſt health, as 
the leaſt maladic that is: Pungsr in cate wx ſumma violatum 
plagnla corps, grande valere, nil quenquam mover. 
 Itisnotenough that man be indeed and by nature miſera- 
ble, and beſides true and ſubſtantial cuils he faine and forge 
falſ- and fantaſtica!l, as hath beene ſaid; but he muſt like. 
wiſe extend and lengthen them , and cauſe both the true and 
falſe tocndureand to liue longer than they can, ſoauarous 1s 
he of miſcrie : whigh he doth diuers wayes. Firſt, by the re- 
mcmbrance cf what is paſt, and the anticipation of what is to 
come, ſo that we cannot faile to be miſcrable, ſince that thoſe 
things which are principally good invs, and whereof we 
glory moſt, arcin{truments of miſery. Faruro torquemur 
preterito,multa bona noftra nobis nocent timoris tormentum me- 
moria reducit, providentia anticipat , nemo preſentibus tantum 
miſer et : Wee are tormented with that which upaſt , and with 
that which is to come,euen cnr ownne goods doe harme v5,memory 
reduceth the torment of ſeare, proutdence anticipateth, no man 15 
miſerable onely by things preſent, It is notenughto be miſera- 
ble, but we muſt increaſe it by acontinuall expectation be. 
fore it come,nay ſecke it, and prouoke it tocome,, like thoſe 
that kill themſelues with the teare of death, that is to ſay,ei- 
ther by curioſity or imbecilliry , and vaine apprehenſion , to 
preoccupate evils and mconueniencies , and to attend them 
with ſo much paine and adoe , euen thoſe which peraduen- 
ture will never come neere vs. Theſe kinde of people will be 
miſcrablebetore their time, and double miſerable, both by 
a reall ſenſe or feeling of their miſcry, and by alor$ preme« 
ditation thereof, which many times isa hundred times worſe 
than the euils themfelues. Mins afficet ſenſus fatigatio, quam 
cogitatio ; The conceit of affiiftion doth hurt more than affition 
:r ſe{fe. The eſſence or being of miſery endurcth not long, but 
the mindeof man muſt lengthen and extend it,and entertaine 
it before hand. Pas dolet quam neceſſe eſt, qui ante dolet quam 
neceſſe eſt. Yuedam magis,anedam qutequam acheant quedam 


e11m omnino non debeant nos torquent. Aut augemus doloren,ant 


fugims, aut precipimns : He ſorraweth more then he needs,that 


lamenteth before he hath need, ſomething affiitt vs more than 
they ſhould, ſome before they ſhould, ſame when they ſhowld not at 


, 
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all; either we mucreaſe nr greeſe, or we flac it , 07 we command it» 


'm Beaſts doe well defend them(ſclues fromrhis folly and miſerie, 
_—_ mnch bound to thanke Nature that they want that ſpi- 

[as rit, that mcmory, that proutdence that man hath. Ceſar ſaid 

ge well, that the beſt death was that which was leaſt premedi:a- 

\Co ted. And to fay the truth , the preparation before death hath 

nd becne to many a greater torment, than the execution it ſelfe. 

Is My meaning 15 not hereto ſpeake of that ygrtuous and philos 

[Ce ſophicall premeditation, which is that temper , whercby'the 

to ſoule is made innincible , and is fortified tothe proofe againſt 

ole all aſſaults and accidents, whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter: 1.;; 2.4p.7, 

we but of that fearcfull and ſometimes falſe and vaine apprehen> 

'& ſion of cuills that may come, which afflieth and darkeneth, 

ne- as it were withſmoke, all the beaury and ſerenity of the 

11m ſoule, troubleth all the reſt and toy thereof, inſomuch that it 

th were better to ſuffer it ſelfe to be wholly ſurpriſed. It is more 

ory eaſicand more naturall not to thinke thercofar all. Butler vs 

"1s leaue this anticipation of euill, for ſimply euery care and 

Fa painfull thought bleating after things to come by hope , de- 

DCs ſire, feare, is a very great miſery. For , beſides that we haue 

ofe not any povver ouer that which is to come, much leſſe over 

Ci. what is paſt; ( and ſoit is vanity, as it hath beene ſaid ) there 

, to doth ſtill remaine vnto vs that cuill and dammage, Calewi- 

em foſua eſt animus , futurs anxins : That minde © in a lamentable 

Cl caſe which « troubled for future things: which robbeth our 

l be vnderſtanding, and taketh from vs the peaceable comfort of 

| by our preſent good, and will not ſuffer vs to ſettle andcon- 

ne« tent ouFelues therein. 

2rſe But thisis not yet enough. For , tothe end man may ne. 7 

Am ner want matter of miſcry , yeathar he may alwayes haue his 55 vnquiss 

How full, he ncuer ceaſeth {carching and ſeeking with great ſtudy, /***- 

but the cauſes andaliments of miſery. Hethruſteth himſelfe into 

Une buſineſſe cuen with joy of heart, euen ſuch as when they are 

ram offered ynto him , he ſhonld turne his backe towards them; 

Jar andeither out of a miſerable diſquiet of minde, or to the end 

Toad he may ſhew himſelfe to be induſtrious , a man of employ- 

that © * ment and vnderſtanding ,that isa foole and miſerable too, he 

has enterpriſeth, mooueth and remooueth new buſineſſe , or elſe 

fat he putteth himſelfe into that of other means. To be ſhort, he is 
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ſo ſtrongly and vnceſſantly moleſted with care, and thoughts 
not onely vnprofitable and ſuperflucus, but pain'ull and hprr- 
full, rormented with what is preſent, annoyed with what ts 
paſt, vexcd with that which is tocome, that hee ſeemeth to 
tear nothing more, than that he ſhallnct be ſuFciently mi- 
ſerable. Sothata man may tultly cry cut. O poore anguwret- 
ched creatures that youare, how many euils doc you willingly 
endure,beſidesthgle neccfary cufls thatnature hath beſtowed 
vpon you? But what? Man contentcth himſelfe in miſeric, 
he is obſtinate to ruminate and continually to recallto minde 
his paſſed emls., Complaints are common with him, and his 
owne cuilsand ſforrowes {ceme many times deare vntohim, 
yea it isa happy thing for ſmall and light occaſions to be ter« 
med the molt miſerable of all others : Ef quedam dolendi vo- 
Inptas : There u a certaine delight in griefe. Now this is a farre 
orcater miſcry to be ambitiouſly miſeraþle, than not to know 
it, not to feele it at all. Homo antmal quarulum, cupide [is in 
cumbens miſerjis : ant a complaining creature willingly yeels 
ding to his owne miſeries. 

We will not account it a humane miſery , ſince it is an euill 
common toall men , and not to beaſts, that men cannot ac= 
commodate themſ{clues,and make profit of one another, withs 
out the loſſe and hurt, the ſicknefle, follie , finne, death of one 
another. We hinder, wound , oppreſſe one the other in ſuch 
manner , that the better ſort even without thoughr or will 
thereunto , out of an inſenſible deſire, and innocently thirkt 
after the death, the cull, the paine and puniſhmeyg of an- 
other. 

' Sothat we ſee man miſerable both naturally and volunta. 
rily, in truth and by imagination , by obligationand willing- 
nefſe of heart. He is too miſerable, and yet he feares he is not 
miſerable enough, andiabourettt make hunſelfe more mi- 


{erable. Let vs now ſee how. When he feeles any euill, and 


is annoyed with ſome certaine miſery ( for he is neuer with- 
out many mileries that he feeles not ) he endeuoureth to quit 
himſelfe thereof ; bur what are his remedies? Truly ſuch as 
1mportune him more than the euill it ſelfe which he would 
cure; in ſuch ſort , that being willing to get forth of one miſe. 
rig, he doth butchange it intoanother, and perhaps into a 

| worſe. 
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worſe. But what of that ? the change it ſelte perhaps deligh- 


tcthhim, or at leaſt yeclds him ſome ſolace : he thinketh to 
heÞ one cuill with another euill, which proceedeth from an 


- opinion which the bewitched and miſerable world holdeth ; 


thatis, Thatthere is nothing proficable , it ir benot painfull. 
That is worth nought that colts nothing , yea calc it ſeife is 


.. much ſuſpeed. This doth l:kewiſe proceed from an higher 


cauſe. Ir is aſtrange thing but true, and which connicteth 
man to be miſerable, That no euill can betaken away , but by 
another cuill, whether it be inbody or infoule. Sp:rituall 
maladies and corporall arenot cured and chaſed away, but by 


rorment, ſorrow, paine. The ſpiricuall by repentance, watch. It wrerroreous, 
ings, faſtings, impriſonments, which are truly aff Hons, and 9% refed. 


ſuch as gaule vs too notwithſtanding the refolurionand deuo« 
tion willingly to cadurethem : for if we vie them cither for 
pleaſure or profit , they can worke no etfe, but are rather 
exerciſes of pleaſure, of coutrtoulneſſe, of houſhold gouern- 
ment, than of repentance and contrition of heart. Thecorpoe 
rall in like fort be medicines, inciſions, cauteries, diets,as they 
well feele that are bound to medicinall rules, who are troubled 
on the one fide with the diſcaſe that affiits them,on the other 
withthat rule,the thought whereof continually annoies them. 
So likewiſe other cai's, as ignorance is cured by great , long, 
and painfull ſtndy : 2 ut adds [cientiam, adait & laborem: He 
that gncrea{eth knowledge, increaſeth labour. Want and pouer- 
tie, by great care, watchings, trauell, {\veatings : Is /#dore 
vultina ti: In the ſweat of thy browes: So that both for the 
ſoule aagdfor the body, labour and traucll is as proper vnto 
man, aFIt is for a bird to flie. 
All thcſe miſeries aboue mentioned are corporall , or 


common both to the ſpirit and tothe body, and mount lit- $3iriuual miſe 


tle higher than the imagination and fantaſie. Ler vs cons ris. 
ſider of the more ſubtile and fpirituall , which are ratherro 
be called miſcries, as being erroneous and malignant , more 
ative and more our owne, but leſle felr and confeſſed, 
which makes a man more, yea doubly miſcrable , becauſe 
he onely feeleth thoſe cuils, that are indiffcrent, and not the 
orcater ; yea a man dares not touch them , or ſpeake of them, 
{o much 1s he confirmed , and fo deſperate in his mileries. 
o L pw we 
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We muſt therefore by the way as it were,and gently ſay ſome. 
thing , at leaſt with the finger point a farre off, to I 

if® he 


occalion to conſider and thinke thereof, ſince of himſe 
hides it not. Firſt, in regard of rhe vnderſtanding, is it not 
a ſtrange and alamentable miſeric of humane nature, tharit 
ſhauld wholly be compoſed of errour and blindnefle? The 
greateſt part of common and vulgar opiniens , yet the more 
plauſible, and ſuch asare received withreuerence , are falſc 
and erroneous ; and which is worſe, the greater part vn- 
profitable for humane ſocietic. And although ſome of the 
wiſeſt, which are but few in number-,'vnderſtand better than 
the common ſort, and iudge of theſe opinions as they ſhould, 
neuertheleſſe ſometimes they ſuffer themſelues to be carried, 
if not inall and alwafes, yet in ſome and ſometimes, A man 
had need be firme and conſtant that he ſufer not himſelfe ro 
be carried withrhe ſtreame , yea ſound and prepared to keepe 
himſelfe cleere from fo vniuerſaila contagion. The generall 
opinionsreceiucd with the applauſe of all , and without con- 
tradition, arc as a {wift rtuer which carricth all with it : 
Proh ſupri quantum mortalia peflora cacs noftu babent! © 
miſeras bominum mentes & pettora ceca , qualibus in tencbris 
its, quantiſque pericles digitur hoc vi quodeunque eft! © 
God , how much ſottiſh lindueſſs refts in the breaſts of men! O 
the ſenſeleſſe and miſcrable blindneſſe of mens mindes ; in what 
darkneſſeis our life, and how many dangers doth this age what- 
ſoemer it is, paſſe through!/Now 1t weretoolong and too tedi. 
eusa thing to runne ouer all thoſe fooliſh opinions by name, 
wherewith the whole world is made drunken:yet | Qs take 
a view of ſotne few of them, which in their due place ſhall be 
handled more atlarge. 


1 To judge of aduice and counſell by the events, which - 


are no way in our one hands, and which depend vpon the 
heauens. 

2 To condemneand reie all things, manners , opiniong, 
lawes, cuſtomes, obſeruations as barbarous and cuill, not 
knowing what they are, or {ceingany inconmzenience in them, 
but onely becauſe they are vniucrfall , and different from ſuch 
asarc ordinary and common. 

2 To cltecmeand commend things , becauſe of their n»- 
. ucitic, 
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neltie, or raritie, or ſtrangeneſſe, or difficulty , foure meſſen- 
gers which haue great credit in vulgar ſpirits : and many 
times ſuch thingsare vaine , and not to be cfecmed , if they 
bring not with them goodneſſe and commodity. And there- 
fore that Prince did inſtly contemne himn that vlorified him- 
ſelfe becauſe he could from farre caſta graine of millet thorow 
the eye of a needle. 

4 Generally all thoſe ſuperſtitions opinions wherewith 
children, women, and weake mindes are infected. . 

5 Toeſteeme of men for their richzs, dignitics , honors, 
and to contemne thoſe that want them, asif a man ſhould 
judge of a horſe by bis ſadd!e and bridle. 

6- To account of things not according to their truc nas 
tarall and eflentiall worth, which is many times inward and 
hidden, but according to the outward ſhew or common 
report. 

'7 To thinketoberevenged of an enemy by killing him ; 
for that is topurt him in ſafety, and ro qut him from all ill, and 
to bring a vengeance vpon himſelfe:it is to take from histne- 
mie all ſenſe of reuenge, which isthe principalleffcR thercof. 
This doth likewiſe belong vnto weakneſſe. 

8. Toaccount ita greatiniurie, or to thinke a man miſera. 
ble becauſe he 1s a cuckold : for what greater folly in indge- 

ent can there be, than to eſtceme of a man the lefle for the 
vice of another , which he neuer allowed ? As much may be 
laid of a baſtard. 

9 To account leſſe of rhings preſent , and that are our 
owne,ar@ which we peaccably cnioy; and to eltecme of them 
moſt, whena man haththem not , or becauſe they are another 
mans, as ifthe preſence and poſſeſſion of them did leſſen their 
worth, and the want ofthem increalt it. 

Utrtutemincolamem odims, 

Swublatam ex ocalis queremm imnidi : 

Abſence endearer ; we weigh not what we haue, 
And yet im others would enuie, and craur. 

And this is the cauſe why a Prophet is not eſteemed in his 
owne country. So likewiſe, maſterſhip and authority in- 
gendreth contempt of thoſe thatare ſubie& to that authori- 
tic: husbands haue a carcleſſe reſpeR of their wiues,and many 
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fathers ofrheic children. - Wilt thou ( faith the good fellow) 


See cap. 27- 
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loue herno more? then marry her. Weeſteeme more the 
horſe, the houſe, the ſeruant of another , becauſe he is ano- 
thersand not ours. It isathing very ſtrange to account more 
of things in imagination, than in ſubliance, as a man dothall 
things abſeat and that are not his, whether it be before he 
hane them, or after he hath had them. The cauſe hereof in 
both caſes may be, becauſe before aman poſſeſſe them, heeſtee- 
meth not according to that they are worth, but according to 
that which he imagincththem to be, or they haueiby another 
beene reported to be ; and poſſeſſing them, he eſteemes them 
according to that good and benefirhe getteth by them ; and 
after they are taken from him , he conſidereth and deſireth 
them wholly in their pertetion and decitnation, whereas be. 
tore heenioyed them and yſed them, bur by peecemeale ſuc- 
cefſiucly;for a man thinketh he ſhall alwateshaue time enough 
to enicy them, and by that mcanes they are gone before He 
was aware that he had them. And this is the reaſon why the 
gricke is greater in bhauing them not, than the pleaſure in poſ- 
ſelling them. But herein there is as much imbecillity as mi- 
ſcry. We hane not the ſufficiency to enioy,but onely todcſire. 
There is another vice cleane contrary to this, and that is, 
when a man{tleth himſelfe in himſelfe, and in fuch fort con. 
ceits himfelfe and whatſocuer he hath, that he preferres it be- 
fore all,and thinkes nothing comparable to his owne. Though 
theſe kinde of people beno wiſerthan the other, yet they are 
aticaſt more happy. 

10 To be ouer-zcalous in cuery queſtion this igpropo- 
ſed, to biteall, totake to the heart, and to ſhew himſclfe1m- 
portunate and opinatiue incuery thing , ſo he haue ſome faire 
pretext of iuſtice, religion, the weale-pudlike, the loue of the 
people. 

12 Toplay the mourner, the afflicted perſon, to weepe 
for the death, or vnhappy accident of another, to thinke that 
not to be moued at all , or very little, is for want of loue and 
affection. Theres alſo vanity in this. |, 

12 Tocſteeme, to make account of ations that are done 
with rumour,ctatter , and clamor,and to conremne thoſe that 
arc done otherwiſe, and tothinke that they that proceed af- 

ver 
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ter ſo iveet and calmea maner,doe nothing,are as in a dreame 
without ation; and tobe bricfe, toeſteeme Art morethan 
Nature. That which is puffed vp, ſwollen and eleuated by 
ftudy, fame, report, and {!riketh the ſenſe, (that is to ſay arti- 
ficiall ) is more rezarded and eſteemed , than that which is 
ſivect, ſimple , plaine, ordinary, that is to ſay Naturall : that 
awaketh, this brings vs aſleepc. 

13 To giucanill and wrong interpretation of the honou- 
rable ations of another man, and to attribute them to baſe 
and vaine, or vicious cauſes or occaſions; as they thatattribu- 
ted the death of young Cato to the feare he had of Ceſar, 
wherewith P/ztarch ſcemes to be offended; and others more. 
fooliſhly, to ambition. This is a great malady of the judge» 
ment, which proceedeth either from malice, and corruption 
of the will and manners , or enuie againſt thoſe that are more 
worthy than themſclues, or from that vice of bringing their 
owne credit to their owne doore, and meaſuring another by 
thcir owne foot; or rather than allthis , from imbecillity and 
weakneſle, as not having thc ir fight ſoitrong and fo certaine, 
to conceiue the brightneſle of vertue in it owne natiue purity. 
There arc ſome that thinke they ſhew great wit and ſubtility 
in depraning and obſcuring the glory of beautifull and ho- 
nowrable ations, wherein they ſhew much more malice than 
fuhciency. Ir isa thing eafic cnoughto doc, but baſe and 
villanous. 

14 Todefame and to chaſtiſe cuer-rigorouſly, and ſhame« 
fully, certaine vices as crimes in the higheſt degree villanous 
and contagious, which are neuertheleſle but indifferent , and 
haue their root and excuſe innature: and not ſo much to de- 
teſt , and to chaſtiſe with ſo greedy adoo thoſe vices that arc 
truly great, and againſt nature, as pretended and plotted mur- 
ders, treaſons, and treachery, cruelty, and ſo forth. 

15 Bcholdalſo after allthis atruc teſtimony of ſpirituall 
miſery,but which is wily andſubrile,and that is,that the ſpiric 
of man in it beſttemper, and peaceable, ſetled , and ſoundeſt 
eſtate, is not capable but of common, ordinary, naturall, and 
indifferent things. To be capable of diuine and ſupernatural, 
as of dinination; propheſic, reuelation , invention, and as a 


man may ſay, tocnter into the cabinet of the gods, he muſt be 
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licke, diſplaced from his naturall ſeat , and asit were corrup« 
ted, correptns, either by extrauagancie, extaſie, inſpiration,or 
by dreaming z inſomuch that the two naturall wayes to at- 
taine thereunto, are either fury,or dead fIcepe.So that the ſpi- 
ritis neucr {o wiſe, as when it isa foole, nor morc awaked, 
than when it lcepeth:it neuer mecteth better, than when ic 
goes on one {ide, or croſſeth the way; 1t neuer mounts or flics 
{o high, as when it is moſt deieed. So that it muſt needs be 
miſcrable, becauſe to be happy, itinuſlt be, as it were loſt, and 
without it ſelfe. This touchcth nor inany ſort the Diuine dil- 
poſition,for God can to whom,and when it plealeth him, re- 
ucale himſclfe,manin the meane time continuing ſectledin his 
ſenſe andivnderſtanding , as the Scripture makes mention of 
Moſes and diuers others. 

16 To conclude, can there be a greater fault in iudge- 
ment,than not toeſteeme of judgement,not to exerciſe it, and 
to preferre the memory, and imagination, or fantaſic before 
it? We ſcethoſe great, gocdly,and learned orations, diſcour- 
ſes , leAures, ſermon-bookes, which are ſo much cſteemed 
and admitted, written by men of greate(t learning in this age 
(I except ſome few ) what are they all, but a heape and colle- 
cion'ok allegations, and the labours of other men (a worke 
of memory and reading, and athing very caſte, being all cul- 
led and diſpoſed to their hands, and hereof are ſo many books 
compoſed ) with ſome few points handled , witha good in- 
ſtrution or two (a worke of imagination ) and here is all. 
This is many times avanity, and there appearecth not in it any 
ſparke of judgement, or excellent vertue : ſolikewſe the au» 
thors themſclues are many times weake and common in 
wudgement, and in will corrupted: how much better is it, wo 
heare a countrey ſwaine , or a merchant talking in his coun» 
ting houſe , diſcourſing of many goodly proportions and ve- 
rities, plainly and truly without art or forme, and giuing good 
and wholeſome counſell, out of a found , ſtrong , and ſolide 
indgement? 

In the will there areas many, or rather more miferigs, and 
more miſerable;they are without number,among which theſe 
following are ſome few of them. 

1 To be willing rather to feeme an honeſt man), than to 
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bee, and rather tobe ſuch to another , than to himſelfe, 

2 To be furre more ready and willing to"reuenge an of« 
fence , than to acknowledge a good turne, inſuch ſort,that ir 
isa corſiue to his heart to acknowledge , pleaſure and gaineto 
reuenge, a proofe of a malignant nature, gratia oners eſt , u/tio 
in qu« itn habetur, 

3 Tobemoreaptto hate, than to lone, to ſlander, than 
tocommend ; to fecd more willingly and with greater plea» 
ſure vpon the euill , than the good of another, tocnlarge it 
more, to diſplay it more in his diſcourſe, and the exerciſe of 
his (tile, witnefſe Lawyers, Oratours,and Poets, who inreci- 
ting the good ofany man, are idle , cloquent in cuill. The 
words, inuentions, figures, to ſpeake ill, to ſcoffe, are farre 
otherwiſe, more rich, more emphaticall and (ignificant , rhan 
to praiſe, or ſpeake well. 

4 Toflie fromeuill, rodoe what is good, not properly 
forthe good cffe& by naturall reaſon,and for the loue of ver- 
tue, but for ſome other ſtrange conſideration, ſometimes baſe 
and idle, of gaine and profit, vaine-glory , hope, feare, of cu- 
ſtome, company; and to be briefe,'nor ſimply tor himſelfe and 
his duty , but for ſome other ou: ward occalion, andcircum- 
ſtance: all are honeſt men by occaſion and accident. And 
this is the reaſon! why they are ſuch vnequally, diuerſly, not 
perpetually, conſtantly, vniformely. 

5 To loue him the leſſe whom we haue offended, and 
that becauſe we haue offended him, a ſtrange thing, and 
which it proceedeth nor alwayes from feare that he will take 
occaſion to be reuenged, for it may be he wiſheth vs neuer 
the worſe; but it is becauſe his preſence doth accuſe vs, and 
brings to memory our fault and indiſcretion. And it the of-. 
fendor loue not the offended the worſe, it is becauſe the of- 
fence he committed was againſt his will ; for commonly he 
that hatha will ro offend, loues him the lefſe whom he hath 
offended ; Chi offende, mai non perdona: He that offcnds,ncuct 
forgiges. 

6 Asmuch may be ſaid of him to whom we ere much 
bound for courtelies receiucd , his preſence is a burthen vnto 
vs, he putteth vs in minde of our band andduty, he repro- 


cheth vnto vs onr ingratitudeand inabilities, and we wiſh 
he 
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he were not, ſo we were diſcharged of that duty. Villaines by 
nature; Yardizn quoplus debent ,mas is oderunt:leve ar alienun 
debitorem facit, grave inimicum : Some the more they ought to 
loue, the more they hat* : alittle debt altenateth alittle , a great 
maketh him an enemiec. 

7 To take pleaſure inthe cuill, hurt, and danger of ano» 
ther, to gricue and repine at his good, aduancement , profpe= 
rity ( 1 meane when itis without cauſe of hatred , or priuate 
quarrell, for it isanotherrhing when it proceedeth from the 
ill deſert of man) I ſpeake here of thar common and natu- 
rall condition, whereby without any particular malice, men 
of indifferent honeſty, rake pleaſure to ſee others aduenture 
their fortunes ar ſea, and are vexcd to fee them thriue better 
than themſelues, or that fortune ſhould ſmile more vpon o« 
thersthan them,and make themſclues merry with the ſorrow 
of another ; this isa token ofa malicious ſeed in vs. 

To conclude, that I may vet ſhew you how great our mi. 


The concluſion ef ſery is,let me teil you that the world 1srepleniſhed wirh three 


ſorts of people, who take vp much roome therein, andcarry 
agreat ſway both innumber and reputation : the ſuperſtiti- 
ous formaliſts, Pedants, who notwithſtanding they arc in di- 


bers ſubies,iuriſdictions,and theaters , (the three principal, 


religion, life or conuerſation,and doftine ) yet they are all of 
onc ſtampe , weake ſpirits, ill borne, or very ili inſtructed, a 
very dangerous kinde of people in tudgement, and touched 
withaditcaſc incurablc.It is loſt labor to ſpeake to thele kinde 
ot people, or to perſwade then to change their mindes , for 
they account themſelues beſt and wiſelt inthe world , opi- 
natiue obſtinacy is there in his Proper ſeat;he that js once ſtri- 
ken and touched to thequicke with any of theſe euils, there is 
little hope of his recouery ; who 1s there more ſottiſh , and 
withall more braine-ſicke and heady than theſe Kinde of peoe 
ple? Two things thereare that doe much hinder them (as 
hath beene ſpoken ) naturall imbecillity, and incapacity , 4nd 
afterwards an anticipated opinion todoc as well and better 
than others. I doe here but name them,and point them with 
the finger, for afterwards in their places here quoted, their 

faults ſhall be ſhewed at large. 
The S#perſtitions, injurious to God, and enemies to true 
religion, 
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religion, cover themſelues with the cloke of picty, zeale, and 
loue cowardsGod , eucnto the puniſhing and rormenting of 
them(clues more then isnecdfull, thinking thereby to merit 

much,andthat God is not onely pleated therewith, but indeb- 
ted vnto them for the reſt. What would you do totheſe kinde 
of people? It you tell them that they doe more than chey necd, 
and that they receiue things with the left hand , in not vnder- 
ſtanding them aright, they willnot belecue you, — 
that their intent is good (whereby they thinke to ſane then 
(clues )and that they y doe it for deuotion. Howſocucr,th ey Wi 1 
not quit themſclues of their gaine, hor the ſatisfaction which 
they receiue, which is to binde God vnto them. 

The Formalitr doe wholly tie themſelues toan outward 2 
forme and faſhion of life , thinking to be quit of blame in the Forma{i(ts. 
purſuit of their. paſſions and delircs, ſo they doe nothing a. 
zainſtthe tenor of the Larwes, and omit none of their formali. 
ties. Sce here a miſerable churle which hath © — 
brought toa deſperate ſtate many poore families; but this 
hath fallen out by demanding that which he fad etobe his 
owne, and that by way of iuſtice. Who then can aifirme that 
he hath done ill? O how!many good works hane beene omir- 
ted, how many euils committed, vnder this cloake of formes, 
which a man fees not! And thercfore it is very truly faid, 

hat'the extremity of law is the extremitic of wrong : and as 
well ſaid, God ſhield vs from Formaliis. 
The Pedantie or houſhold ſchoole-m raſter, having with 3 
great ſtudy and paines filched from orher mens w ritings their Pedunts. Lib. 
lexrning , they {cr it out to the view andto fale, and with a 7! 3 
queſtuo us and mercenary oſtentation they diſgorge it, 2nd lct 
7: fie vviththe winde. Are there any people in the worid 
oſottiſh in their affaires, more vnapt to eucry thing, and 
yer more preſumptuous and obſtinate?.in cuery tongue and 
nation, Pedant, Clerke, Maiter, are words of reproach. To 
doe any thi! is ſortiſhly, isrodocitlikea Clerke. Theloarea 
kinde of people that haue their memories ſtuffed with the 
wifdome of other men, and bhancnone of their owwne : rheir 
!22dgements, wills, conſciences arencucr the better, they arc 
vnpt, imple, vmwviſe, 1n ſach ſort J that it {ſcemes that lear« 
ning ſerucs them for no other vie than to makethem more 
fooles, 


Luc, 18. 
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fooles, yea more arrogant pratlers : they diminiſh or rather 
{wallow vptheir owne ſpirits;and baſtardize their vnderſtan- 
ding, but puffe vp their memory. Here is that miſery ſeated 
which we now come to ſpeake of, and is the laſt of thoſe of 
the vaderſtanding. 


! 


CHaP. XL. 
5. Preſumption. 


Ehold here the laſt and leaudeſt line or lineament of 

this picture ; it is the other part of that deſcription giuen 
by Pliny ; thgplague of man, and the nurſe of falſe and erro. 
nious opinion, both publike and particular ; and yer a vice 
both naturall and originall in man. Now this preſumption 
muſt be conſidered diuerſly , and in all ſenſes, high, low, col- 
laterall, inward and outward, inreſpet of God , things bigh 
and celeſtiall; in regard of things baſe, as of beaſts, man his 
companion, of himlſelfe, andall may be reduced to theſe two; 
Toeſteeme too much of himſelfe, and not to eltecme ſwhci- 
ently of another: ui in ſe confidebant, && aſpernabantar alior: 


A, Truited in themſelues and deſpiſed others. A word or two of 


I 
Preſumption in 
regard of God. 


- cither. 


Firlt in reſpe of God (and it is a horrible thing) all ſuper. 
ſtition and want in Religion, or falſe ſeruice of God, procce- 
deth from this; That we cſteeme not enough of God, we vn- 
derſtand him not, and our opinions, conceits, and belcefes of 
the Diuinity , are not highand pure enough. I meane not by 
this enough, proportionanſwerabletothe greatneſſe of God, 
which being infinite, receiucth not any proportion ; for it 1s 
impoſlible in this reſpeR to conceit or beleeue enough : but [ 
meane enough in reſpe&t of what we can and ougtrt to doe. 
We ſoare not high enough , we doe not eleuate and ſharpen 
ſufficiently the point of our ſpirit, when we enter into an ima» 
ginativn of the Diuinity : we oucr-baſely conceit him, our 
leruices are vnwortky his maiefly : we deale with him after 
a baſer manner than with other creatures: we ſpeake not only 
of his workes, bur of his maieſty,wiil, judgements, with more 


confidence and boldnefle than we dare to doe of an earthly 
Prince 
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Prince or man of honour. Many men there are that would 
ſcorne ſuch kinde, of ſeraice and acknowledgement, and *# 
would hold themſclues to be abuſed,and their honors in ſome 

ſort viclated, if a man ſhovid ſpeake of them , or abuſe their 
pamecs In ſo baſeandabieta manner. We enterpriſe to leade 
God , to flatter him, to bend him,to compound or condition 
with him ; rhat I may not ſay, to braye, threaten, deſpighr, 
murmure againſt him.” Ceſar willed his Pilo! not to feare to 
hoiſe vp ſailes, and commit himſelfe to the fury of the ſeas, 
eucn againſt deſtiny and che will of the heauens, with this only 
confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carried. « Tug 
hauing beene beaten with atempelt at ſea , defied god Nep- 
tune, and in the chiefeſt pompe of the Circean ſports, cauſed 
his 1mage to betaken downe , from where it was placed a- 
mongſt the reſt of rhe gods, to be reuengedof him. The 
Thracs4ans when it thundereth and lightneth , ſhoor againſt 
heauen , to bring God himſelfe into order. Xerxes ſcourged 
theſea, and writea bill of defiance againſt the hill Aehos, And 
one telleth of a Chriſtian King a neere neighbour of ours, who See lib.z.cap.18 
hauing receiued ablow from God, ſwore be would be reuen- 5*6#0.3.cap.1, 
ged; and gaue commandement that for ten yeeres no man 
(hould pray vnto him, or ſpeake of him. 


See lib-1.cap.10 


Anudax [apeti gentes, 

Nil mortalibus ardunm. 

Coelumipſum petimus fkultitia, neque 

Per noftrum patimur ſcelus 

Iracunda lowem ponere ſulmina. 

Anuaacious Chriftians, Lapbets backward ſeede, 
Goe the contrary way (tohbeauen) with ſpeed: ; 
Whoſe ſinnes inceſſant, minute, howre, and day, 
Pronoke Gods rod to walke, his ſtaffe to ſtay. 


But to leaue theſe ſtrange extrauagancies, all the common 
ſort of people doe they not plainly verific that ſaying of Pliny, 
That there is nothing more miſcrable,and therewithall more 
glorions than man? For on the onefide he faineth lofty and 
rich opinions of the lone, care, and affeRion of God rowards 
him, as hisminion and only beloued, and in the tneanerime 
be returneth him no duty or feruice worthy ſo great and lo- 
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uinga God. How canalife ſo miſerable, and a ſeruice ſo neg. 
iigent on the one fide, agree with an opinion and beleefe fo 
glorious and ſo haughtic onthe other ? This is at one and the 
ſame time, to be anangellanda (wine : and this is that where- 
with a great Philoſopher reproached the Chriſtians , that 
there were no people more fierce and glorious an their ſpcech 
and in cffe&t more diflolute , effeminate and villanous. It 
was anenemicthat ſpake it perhaps to wrong and abuſle vs, 
but yet he ſpake but that which doth juſtly rouch all hypo. 
crites. 

It likewiſeſeemeth vnto vs, that we burthen and impor. 
tune God, the 1orld, and nature, that they labour and traue!| 
in our affaires, they watch not but for vs, and therefore we 
wonder and are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidents that happen 
vnto vs, and eſpccially at our deaths. Few there are that re. 
foluc and belecue , that it is their laſt houre, and almoſt all doe 
euen then ſuffer themſclues to be mocked with vaine hopes, 
This proccedeth from preſumption, we make too muth of 
our (clues, and we thinke that the whole world hath great in- 
tereſt in our death,that things faile vs according to that mca- 
ſure that we faile them , or that they faile themſclaes, accor. 
ding to that meaſure that they faile vs ; that they goe the 
ſelfe-ſame dance with vs, tot vnlike thoſe that rowe vpon 
the watcr,thinke the heaucns,the earth, yea Cittes rhemſclues 
to moue , when they moue ; wethinke to draw all wich vs, 
and there isno manamongſt vs that ſufficiently thinkes heis 
but one. _ 

Beſides all this ; man belecueth that theheanen, the Narres, 
all this ercat celcſtiall motion of the world, is onely made tor 
him. Tot circa unum caput tumnultuantes Deos : And that all 
the Gods are in contention for him alone. And the poore milcrs 
ble wretch is in the meane time ridiculous : he is here Lencath 
lodged in the laſt and wor{t ſtage of the world, moſt diſtant 
from the celcſtiall vaut , inthe finke of the world , amongl 
the filth and lees thereof, with creatures of baſcr condition, 
made to recciue alltheſe excrements and ordures, which rain 
downe and fall from abeuc vpon his head; nay he liues not 
but by them, and to endure all thoſe accidents that on all ſides 


happen vnto him; and yet he makes himſelfe belecue that it 
i 
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is the maſter and commander of all , that all creatures, yea 
thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodies, wherof he knowes 
nctthe leaſt yvertue, and which he is conitrained with aſto- 
niſhment to admire, moue not but for h1m , and to doe him 
ſeruice. And becaule he beggeth(wretch thar heis) hisliuing, 
his maintenance , his commecdiries, fremthe beames , light 
arid heat of the Sunne, from the raine and other diſtillations 
of heauen, and the aire, he ſtickes not ro ſay, that he enioyeth 
the heauens and the elements , as if all had beenc made, and 
ſtill mone onely for him. In this ſenſe a goſling may fay as 
much, and perhaps moreiuſtly and peremptorily. For man 
who many times recciveth many diſcommodities from a- 
beue, and of all that he recciuerh hath nothing in his owne 
power of vnderſtanding, nor can duuine of them , is in conti= 
nuall doubt and feare, leaſt thoſe ſuperiour bodies ſhould not 
moue aright, and to that end and purpoſe which he hath 
propoſed, and that they procure vntohim ſterilitic, ſickneſſe, 
and wharſocuer is contrary to his defignement; and ſo he 
trembleth vnder his burden ; whereas beaſts reccine whatſo- 
ever commeth from aboue, without ſtirre or apprehenſion of 
what ſhall happen vnto them, and without complaint of that 


which is hapned, which man cannot doe. Non xos cauſa mun- 5enec. 
| do ſumus byemern «ſtatemg, referenar:ſmas iſtaleges hab-nt,qui- 


bus diminaexercetur: mind nos faſſucimnn dignt nob& videmur 
propter quos tanta moneaturinen tanta lo noviſcunn ſorzetas eſt 
ut noſtro fato ſit ille quoque fiderum fulgor. We are not the cauſe 
why the world hath courſe & recourſe of winter and [mer theſe 
things hane theiy rules + lawes, by which the will of God 1s exe« 
ented:w- honouy onr ſelues the loſe uf we think our clues worthy, 
that for our ſabes ſo many things hold be moned:we hane not that 
feciety with the heawens that the ſtars ſhould onely Fine for ws. 
In reſpeRtofthings baſe and carthly,that isto fay,all other 


creatures, he diſdaineth and contemneth them , as if they did Of cremare, 


not appertaine to the ſame maſter-workman, and came not 
of the ſame mother, did not belong to the ſame familie with 
bim. as ifrhey did not any way concerne him , or hadany part 
or relation vnto him. And from hence proceedeth that com- 
mon abuſe and cruelty thar is praQtſed againſt them, a thing 
that reboundeth again{t thar common and vniuerſall maſter 
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which bath made them , which hath care of them , and Math 
ordained lawes for their good and preſeruation , hath giuen 
them prebeminence in certaine things , and ſent man vnto 
to them as toa ſcboolc. But this belongs tothe ſubiz of the 
Chapter following. 
Now this derogateth not any thing at all from that com. 
mon dodtrine that the world is made for man and man for 
God: for beſides the inſtruction that man draweth in gene. 
' Fall from cuery high and low thing, whereby to know God, 
mſelfe, his for , he alſo draweth in particular from euery 
pg cither profit, pleaſure, or ſeraice. That which is aboue 
which he hath leaſt in vnderſtanding , and nothing at all 
in his power , the azured heauen ſorichly decked and coun- 
terpointed with ſtarres, and rowling torches neuer ceaſing 0+ 
ner our heads, he only enioyeth by contemplation, he moun- 
terh and is carried with admiration, feare,reuerence of the au- 
thor and ſoueraigne Lord of all : and therefore in this ſenſe 
it was truly ſaid by Anaxagoras, that man was created tocon- 
templatetheheauen and the ſunne, andas truly by other Phi. 
loſophers was he called Sewirmm from baſe and inferiour 
things, he draweth helpe,ſeruice,commoditie;but for a man 
to pr wade himſelfe that in the framing of all theſe things no 
other ihing was thought vpon but man,and that heis theon- 
ly end and Butt of all theſe luminous and incorruptible bo» 
dies, it isa great follieand an ouer-bold preſumption. 
Finally,but eſpecially, this preſumption is to be cqnſidered 
in man himſclfe, that is tofay, in regard of himſelſe , and of 
man his companion, but within, inthe progreſſe of his iudge- 
ment and opinions ; and without in his communication and 
conuerſation with another. Concerning which, we are to 


Three dezrees of onfider three things, as three heads which follow on the 0. 


hu mans pre - 
fum;ton, 


1. To beleent, 
miſſcoeleene. 


ther , where humanirie bewrateth in a fottiſh tinbecillitie the 
fooliſh preſumption thereof. The firſt in belecuing or misbe- 
lecuing ( here isno queſtion of Religion, nor of faith and be- 
leefe Theologicall,and therefore we mult ſill call to mind the 
aducrtiſment giuen in the preface ) where we are to note two 
contrary vices, which are common in humane condition ; 
the one and the other more ordinary , isa kinde of lightneſe, 


qui cito crediz dev eff cordeyhe that lightly belcenerh,u tight in 


heart: 
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heart : and too great a facility to beleene and to entertaine 
whatſocuer is propoted, withany kinde of appearance of truth 
or authority. This belongeth tothe folly, ſimplicity, tender. 
nefſe and imbecillity of the weaker tort of people, of ſpirits 
effcminate, ſicke, ſuperititious , aſtoniſhed, indiſcreetly z&a. 
lous, who like wax doe cafily receiue all impreſſions , ſuffer 
themſelues to be taken and led by the eares. And th:s is ra- 
ther au crrur and weakrefſe, than malice, and doth willingly 
lodge in mindes gentle and debonaire. Creduliras error eff 
mags! quam culpa, 5 quidemin optims cujuſg, mentem facile in 
repit:Credality 11 rather an error then a fant which eaſily cree= 
perth into the beſt mans heart. We (ce aimoſt the whole world 
led and carried with opinions and bele« fes, not out of choiſe 
and indgement,yea many times before they have cither yeares 
or diſcretion to iudge,but out ofthe cuſtome of the countrey, 
or inſtruction in youth recciutd , or by ſome ſudden encoun- 
ter as with a tempeNi, whereby they are in ſuchſort falined, 
ſubieted and nkeete] , that it is a matter of great diihcul- 
tie cuer to vnlearne them againe. Velnrs tempeſtate delats ad 
qremcung ue diſciplinam tarquam ad ſaxum adhereſceunt:They 
tl: ane taany diſcipline 4s to atone being carried thither as with 
atempeſt, Thus 1s the world led, we truſt our (clues too 
much, and then pcrſwade others to belecue vs. Vanſqui/que 
mavult cre dere quam judicare ; verſat nor & precipitat tradi. 
tus per manns err07 ipſa conſuetude aſſentiendiprricnloſa & lus 
brica: Euerie one had rather beleexe thanindge;erronr comming 
by tradition , doth precipitate an4 taſſe vs , the very cuſtome of 
aſſenting ir dangerous and ſlizpery. Now this popular facilie 
tie, though it be in truth weakneſle andimbecillitie, yet it 
is not without preſumption. For, ſolightly to beleeue and 
hold for truth and certainty that which weknow nor, orto 
enquire of the cauſes , reaſons, conlequents, and not of the 
truth it ſelfe, is to enterpriſe,to perſume too much. Forfrom 
what other cauſe proceeds this? If you ſhall anſwer from a 
ſuppoſition that it istrue z why this is nothing : a man hand- 
leth and ſtirreth the foundations and effets of a thouſand 
things which neuer were , whereby both proand comraarc 
falſe. How many fables, falſe and ſuppoſed miracles, viſtons, 
renclations, are there receiued inthe world that neuer were ? 
| M 3 And 
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And why ſhould a min belecue a miracle, a thing neither hu- 
mane nor natu hen he is able by nature and humane 
meanes t5confate, and confound the truth thereof ? Truth 
and ly1ozhaue like viſages, like cariage, reliſh, gate , and we 
behold them with one and the {ame eye. 1ta ſunt finitima ſalſa 
v:ris, wtinprecipitems locum non debeat ſe ſapiens commit tere : 
Fal/hood is ſanerre vuto truth that awiſe man onght not toſuffer 
hinſelfe to be vnadniſedly carried away. A man.ought not to 
belceue that ofa man which is not humane, except hebe war- 
ranted by ſupernaturalland ſuperhumane approbation, which 
is onely God, who is only to be belecued in that he faith, on» 
ly becauſe he faith it. 

The other contrary vice is an audacious temeritie to cone 
demne and reied as. falſe all things that are not eaſily vnder. 
ſtood, and that pleaſe riot the palat. It is the propertie of 
thoſe that haue a good opinion of themſclues , which play 
the parts of men of dexteritic and vnderſtanding , efpecial- 
ly Hererickes, Sophiſts, Padanties: for th:y finding in them. 
ſclues ſome ſpeciall point of the ſpirit , and that they ſce a lit- 
tle more cleerely than the common ſort, they afſlume vno 
themſelues law and authoritic to decide and detesmine all 
things. This vice is farre greater and more baſe than the for. 
mer : for it is an enraged follic to thinke to know as much ay 
pollibly is to be knowen,the iuriſdicion and limits of nature, 
the capacity of the power and will of God,to frame vntohim- 
ſelfe and his ſarficiencie the truth and falſhood of things, 
which muſt needs be inſo certain and aſſured reſolution and 
definition of them : for ſee their ordinarie language , that 
is falſe, impollible , abſurd : and how many things are there 
whichat one time we haue reiefted with laughter as impoſti- 
ble, which we haue beene conſtrained afterwards to confeſſe 
and approuc, yea and others too , more ſtrange then they ? 
And on the other fide, how many things haue we receined 
asarticles of our faith, that hauc afterwards proued vanitics, 
and lies? 6 

The ſecond degree of preſumption , which followeth and 
commonly proceedeth from the former, is certainly and ob- 
ſtinately to affirme or diſprone that which he hath lightly 
belecucd or misbdecued. So that ir addeth vntothe fi - ob. 

inacic 
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Kinacie in opinion,,and fo the preſ@mption increaſeth. This 
facility to belecue with time is confirmed, and' degenerateth 
into an obſtinacic inuincible and vncapable of amendment, 
yea a man proceeds fo farre inthis obſtinacie, that he defends 
thoſe things that he knowes and vnderſtands leaſt, Cſaiorew 
fidems homines adhtbent jis que non intellignnt:enpiditarehumani 
ingeni; lubenting obſcura creduntuy : Men eafily beleene thoſe 
things they underſtand not, by a natwrall defire of bumane wit © 
obſcure things are eaſily beleened, He ſpeakes of all things with 
reſolution. Now affirmation and spinatiue obftinacy are 
ſignes of negligence and ignorance accompanied with follic 
and arrogaticie. | 
Thethird _ which followeth theſe two, and which 


is the height of preſumption , is to perſwade others to re> z Toperſwade, 


ceiue as canonicall whatſocuer he belecucth , yea imperiouſ- 
ly to impoſe a belecfe as it were by obligation , and inhibi» |. 
tion to doubt. What tyrannic is this? Whoſoeuer belee. 
ueth a thing, thinkes it a worke of charitic to perſwade 
another to belecue the ſame; and that he may the bet. 
ter doe it, he fearcth not to adde of his owne inuention 
ſo much as he ſeth neceflary for his purpoſe to ſupply 
chat want , and willingnefſe which he thinkesto be in the 
conccit of another of that he tels. There is nothing vnto 
which menare commonly more prone, than to giue way to 
their owne opinions. Neme ſibs tantium errat, ſed atije erro- 
ris cauſa & author eft : No manerres onely to himſelfe , but 
u the author and cauſe of error to others, W here the ordinarie 
meane wanteth, there a man addeth commandement, force, 
fire, ſword. This vice is proper vnto dogmatifts, and ſuchas 
will gouerne, and giue lawes vnto the world. Now toattaine 
to the end hereof, and to captiuate the belecfes of men vnto 
themſelues, they vſe two meanes: Firſtthey bring in certaine 
generall and fundamentall propofitions, which they callprin- 
ciples and preſuppoſitions, whereof they ſay we muſt neither 
doubt nor diſpute; vpon whichthey afterwards build what- 
ſocucr they pleaſe z and leade the world ar their pro__ 
Which is a mockerie whereby the worlds repleniſhed with 


errors and lies. And to fay thetruth, if a man ſhould exa- 


mine theſe principles, he ſhould finde as greatos greater vn- 
M 4 truths 
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trurhs and weakneſſes in thera, than inall that which they 
would haue to depend vpon them, and as great an appea- 


rance of truth in propoſitions quite contrary. There have . 


beene ſome invur time that haue changed and quite altered 
the. principles and rules of our Ancients and belt Profeſſors 
in Aftronome, Phiſicke, Geometrie, in natute, and the morion 
of the windes. Eucry humane propoſition hath as much an- 


* thoriticas another, if reaſon make not the difference. Truth 


dependeth nor vpon the authority andreſtimony of man: 
there are no princiÞles ia an if Diuinity haue not reucaled 
them; all the reſt 1s but a dreame and ſmoake. Now theſe 
great maſters will, 'that whatſocuer they ſay ſhould be belee. 
ued and receiued, and that euery man ſhould truſt them, 
without judging or examining what they teach : which is a 
tyrannicall iuſtice. God onely (as hath beene ſaid) is to be 
beleencd in allthat hee faith, becauſe hee faithir ; ,Qu5 a+. 
metipſo loquitur mendax ef: Hee that ſpeaketh of himſclfe © 
altar. 

The other meane is by fuppoſition of ſome miraculous 
thing dove, new and celcſtiall revelation and apparition, 
which hath beene cunningly pratiſed by Law-makers, Ge- 
nerals in the field, or priuate Captaines. The perſwaſion ta+ 
ken from the {ubic it ſelfe poſſefieth the fimpler fort, but at 
the firſt itis ſo tender and fraile, that the leaſt offence, miſta- 
king or imprudenciethat ſhall happen, vndoeth all : for it is 
a great marucll how from 41o vatne beginnirgs and friuolous 
cauſes there ſhould ariie the moſt famous impreſſions: Now 
this firſt impreſſion being once gotten, doth wonderfully 
grow and increaſe, in ſuch ſort that it faſtneth euen vpon rhe 
moſt expert and skilfull, by reaſon of the multitude of belee. 
ucrs, witneſſes, yeeres, wherewith a man ſuffercth himſelfe 
to be carried, if he ſee not well intoit, and be not well prepa- 
red againſt it : for then 1t is toſmall purpoſe toſpurne 2gainſt 
it, or to enquire farther into it, but ſimply to beleeue ir. The 
greateſt and moſt powerfull meane to perſwade, and the beſt 
touch- ſtone of truth, is multitude of yecres and belccuers: 
now. fooles do win the game, ſamitatss patrocinum cf inſam- 
entium tnrba:The madde multitude is a patronage for ſobrictie, 


It 1s a very difficult thing tor a man to reſolue and ſerrle his 
luage- 
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iudgem-nt againſt the common opinion. All this may eaſily 
appeare by thoſe many impoſtures and fooleries which we 
haue ſeene to goe for miracles, and rauiſh the whole world 
with admiration, bur inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, 
or by the exaR inquiry of ſuch as are quicke ſighted , who 
haue cleered and dicoucred the couſenage ; which if they had 
but time to ripen,and to haue fortified in nature,they had con- 
tinued for cuer , beene generally reccived and adored. And 
even ſach are diuers others, which by the fauour of fortune 
haue paſſed for currant, and gained publike belecte, whereun- 
tomen afterwards accommodate themſelues,withour any far- 
ther defire to know the thing in it firſt forme and originall, 
Nuſquam ad liquidi fama perducitur: Report is nener browght 

to full triall, And this isthe reaſon why there are ſo many 
kindes of religions in the world , ſo many ſuperſtitions 

cuſtomes of the Pagans, which are yet remaining cueninChri- 

ſtendome,and concerning which we cannot wholly aflurethe 

people. By this whole diſcourſe we ſee what we are, and ts 

what we tend, fince we are lead by ſuch guides. 


The fift and laſt Conſideration of Man; by 


thoſe rvaricties and great differences thas are 
in him , and their compariſons. 


CEuak EL 


Of the difference and ihequality of men 


i" generall, 


found ſo great difference as amongſt men, aad where 


Tom is nothing in this lower world wherein there is 
a rhedifferences arc ſo diſtant and fiuers 11 one and the 


ſame ſubie& and kinde. If a man ſhould belecuc Plime , He. 
Fedorms, Plutarch , there arc ſhapes of men 1n ſome countries 


that haue very little reſemblance with ours, aad ſome that are 


of 
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ofa mixt and doubtfull kinde betwixt men and beaſts. There - 


are ſome countries where men arc without heads, carrying 
their cies and mouthes in their breaſts;where they are Herma. 
phrodites; where they goe with foure feet ; where they have 
one etc inthe forchead , and a head liker to a dogs head than 
a mans ; where they are as fiſh from the nauell dawnewards, 
andline in the water ; where their women beare children at 
five yeeres of age, and liue but eight; where they have their 
head and forchead ſo hard that iron cannot pierce them ; 
wherethey do naturally change into wolues and other beaſts, 
 andafterwards into men againe ; where they are withour a 
mouth,nouriſhing themſclues with the ſmell of certain odors; 
where they veeld a ſeed that isblacke ; wherethey are very 
little and dwarfs; where they are very great and giants;where 
they go alwayes naked ; where they areall hairy; where they 
{peake nor, but live in woods like beaſts, hidden in caues and 
low trees. And in our times we haue diſcoucred, ſcene 
with the eye, and touched with our fingers, where the men 
are without beards, without vſe of fire, corne, wine ; where 
that is held to be the greateſt beauty , which we.account the 
greateſt deformity, as hath beene ſaid before. Touching the 
diuerſitic of manners, we ſhall ſpeake elſewhere. And to omit 
—many of theſe ſtrange wonderments , we know that as toy- 
ching the viſage, it is tmpoſlible to findetwo inall things a» 
like it may fall out that we may miſtake, and take the one for 
the other , becauſe of the great reſemblance that may be be- 
tweene twoz but this muſt bem the abſence of the one, for in 
the preſence ofthem both it is caſieto notea difference, though 
a man know not how to expreſſe it. In the ſoules of men 
there is a farre greater difference ; for it 1s not onely greater 
without compariſon betwixt a man and a man, than betwixt 
a beaſt and a beaſt : but there is a greater difference betwixt a 
man and a man, thana man andabeaſt ; for an excellent beaſt 
comes neerertoa manofthe baſeſt ſort and degree, thai that 
man to. another great and excellent perſonage. This great 
difference of men proceedeth from the inward qualities, 
and fromthe fpirit , where there are ſo many parts, ſo many 
tari{ditions , ſo many degrees beyond number, rhatit is an 
ifaitething to conſider. We mult now atthelaſt _ to 
now 
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know mn by thoſe diſtinXions and differences that are in 
him, which are divers, accordiag to the many parts in man, 
many reaſons, and m-:anes to compare and conſider of him, 
We will here ſet downe five principall,vato which all the relt 
may be referred, and generally all that is in man, Spire, boy, 
natural, acquired, publike , priuate, apparent, ſecret: and fo 
this fife and lat conſideration of man ſhall haue hue parts, 
_ are five great and capitall diſtinions of men , that is 
tO 14y : 
The firſt naturall, efſentiall, and vniuerfall ofall men, ſoule 
and body. 
The ſecond naturall and effentiall, principally, and in ſogne 
ſort acquired, ofthe force and ſutHiciencie of the ſpirit. 
The third accidentall of the eſtate, condition and dutie of 
man, drawne from (uperioritie and inferiority. 
The fourth accidentall of the condition and profeilion 
of life. 
The fifc and laſt of the fauours and disfauours of Nature 
and of Fortune. 


Crap. XLI1. 
The firſt diſtinflion and difference of men natural and eſſential, 


drawne from the dimers ſituation of the world. 


He firſt moſt notable and vniuerſall diſtin&ion of men, I 
which concerneththe ſoule and body, and whole eſſence The diwrrſity of 
of man, is taken and drawne from the diuers ite ofthe world, 2** ny 
according to which the aſpe& and influence of heauen , and | —_— of the 
the Sunne, theaire, the climate, the countrie, are diuers. So world. 
likewife not only the colour, the feature,the completion, the 
countenance, the manners, are diners, but alſo the faculties of 
the ſoule:plig cli non ſolicns ad rob ur corporum, ſed & animo- 
rum facit. Athrnu tenue calum, ex quo etiam acutiores Attics; 
craſſum Thebis, idoo pingues Thebans & valentes. T he tempera- 
tare of the celeftial Climat is of preat operation , both for the 
ſtrength of the bodie, and the vigour of the minde : the Athenian 
aire 1; delicate,and therefore they of a more ſharpe and ready wit; 
The Theban groſſe,and they ſat and ſtrong. And there - Pls 6 
thanke 
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thanked God that he was an Athenian, and not a Thebay: 
As fruits and beaſts are diners, according to the diucrs 
countries whereinthey are : ſo menare borne more and lcſſe 
warlike, iuſt, temperate, docible, religious, chaſte, ingeni. 
ous, good,obedient, beautifull, ſound, ſtrong. And this 1s 
the reaſon why Cyrw would not agree to the Perſians to 
abandon their ſharpe and hilly countrey , to goe ro another 
more plaine and pleaſant, ſaying , that fat countries and de- 
licate, made men ſoft and eftcminate, and fertile grounds bar- 
renand infertile ſpirits. 

Following this foundation , we may in grofſe diuide the 
world into feds parts,andall men into three kindes of nature: 
we will make three generall ſituations of the world, which 
are , the two extremities; South and North, and the middle 
betwixt them both ; eucry part and ſituation ſhall haue ſixty 
degrees. The Southerne part which is vader the Xquator, 
hath rhirty degrees on this fide the line, thirty on that, that is 
to ſay, all that part which is betwixt the two Tropicks or 
ſomewhat more, where are the hot and Southerne countries, 
Africke and e/E£thsopia,in the middle betwixt the Eaſt and the 
Weſt ; Arabia, Calicut, the Meluques, Tani, Taprohana tos 
wardsthe Orient; Per# and the great Seas towards the Occi- 
.dent. The other middle part hath thirty degrees beyond the 
Tropicks both on this fide the line, and on that towards the 
Poles, whereare the middle and temperate regians,all £urope 
with the Mediterrene Sca in the middle betwixt the Eaſt and 
Weſt;all Aſia both the lefſe and the greater which is towards 
the Ealt with China, Japan, and America, towardsthe Welt, 
The third, which is rhe thirty degrees whichare next to the 
two Poles on both ſides, which are the cold and Icie coun- 
tries, the Septentrionall people, T artery, Muſcony, Eftotilan, 
CH agelan,which is not vet throughly diſcovered. 

Following this gencrall-partition of the world , the natures 
of menare likewiſe different in euery thing, body, ſoule, reli- 
glon, manners , as we may fcc in this little Table ; For the 


Wortherne 
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N ovt herne peovie are Aidale are Southern: are 


CHigh and great , phleg-( IndiFerent C Little, melancho- 

| maticke, /anguine, white, | and tempe «+ | licke,cold, and avie, | 
and yellow, ſoriuble, the| rate in all | blacke, Solitarie,the 1 14 their Bo- 

\ voice ſtron1, the rhin ſoft | theſe things,s, vaice farill, the rhini © 

| and haivie , great eaters | A nenters, hard, with little 

(and drinkers, puiſſant. | or part» | barre, curled, ab- 


Heanie , obtuſe, ſimpil keria little © ſtinent, feeble, 
, 5 5 
ſorti/h , facill, light, in 4 of toefe by Ingenious wiſe, ſab. 2 Spirit, 


extremities, < . CW” 
conflant. . .* 2 tale, opmnatine, 
Little religions and des | and att Superſtitions , con- 3 Religion, 
patins mo# | , * 
MOML. & . Ltemplatine, 
of that regs- 


Warrs:rs, valiant, pain- ion to which{ No war riours, idle, 
full,chaſte free from tea- | they are nee Yencke , bealous, 
lowuſie , cruell and inbu- | reſt neigh- well, and inhu- 
mane. Cbonrs. mane. 


4 Manners, 


All theſe differences are eaſily proued. As forthoſe of the bo- 4 

dy, they arc knowne by the eye, and if rhere be any excepti» 7%! proofer of 
ons,they are rare,and proceed from the mixture of the people -—+<—_ 
or from the windes,the water, and particular ficuation of the ” 
place, whereby a mountaine is a notable difference inthe ſelfe- 

ſame degree, yea the {clfe-ſame country and citie. They of the 

higher part of the ciry of Athens, were of a quit contrary ha- 

mour, as Plutarke afirmeth, tothoſe that dwelt about the 

gate of Pyrexs : and they that dwell on the North fide of a 

mountaine differ as much from thoſe that dwell on the South 

fide, as they doe both differ from thoſe in the valley. 

As for the differences of the ſpirit, we know that mechani. 2 
calland manuall Arrsbelong to the North , where men are 7957" 
madefor labour z Speculatiue ſciences came from the South. 

Ceſar and other ancients of thoſe times,called the X2yptians 
11genious, and ſubtile : Moyes is faid tobe in{trutted in their 
wiſdome ; and Philoſophie came from thence into Greece. 
Greatneſſe began rather with them , becauſe of their ſpirit 
and ſubtilitie. The gards of Princes ( yea in the Southerne 
parts ) are Northerne men, as hauing more ſtrength, and leſſe 
ſubtilry 


E:. 
Religion, 


Manners. 
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ſubtilty and malice. So likewiſe the Southerne people are in- 
ducd with great vertues,and ſubie@ to great vices, as it is ſaid 
of Hanmbal : The Northerne haue goodneſle and ſimplicity. 
The leſſer and middle ſciences, as policies, lawes, and clo. 
quence , are inthe middle nations, wherein the greateſt Em- 
pires and policies haue flouriſhed, 

As touching rhe third point, religions have come from 
the South, e-Epypt , eArabia, Chaldea ; more ſuperſtition in 
Africke than the whole world beſides, witneſle their vowes 
ſo frequent, their temples ſo magnificent. The Northerne 
people, ſaith Ce/ar,hauinglittle care of religion, being wholly 
given to the warresand to hunting. 

As for manners,and firſt rouching warres,it is certainethat 
the greateſt armies, Arts, military inſtruments arid inuenti- 
ons haue come from the North. The Scyrhians, Gorhes, Van. 
dals, Huns, Tartarians , Turkes , Germanes, haue beaten and 
conquered all other nations, andranſacked the whole world; 
and therefore it15a commonſaeyitig, That all cuill comes from 
the North, Single combates came trom them. The Northcrne 
people adorea ſwordfaſtned inthe earth , faith So/izns. To 
other nations they arc inuincible,yeato the Romanes, who ha- 
ning conquered the reſt of the world, were vtterly deſtroyed 
by them. They grow weake and langu:ſh with the Southerne 
winds , and going towards the South; as the Sourherne men 
comming into the North redouble their forces. By reaſon of 
their warlike fiercencfle, they will not endure to be comman« 
ded by authority, they loue their liberty , at leaſtwiſe eleine 
commanders. Touching chaſtity and iealouſic in the North, 
faith Tacsrzus, one womantoa man: yea one woman ſuffi- 
ceth many men, ſaith Ceſar. There isno icaloutic, faith Iſun- 
fter, where men and women bathe themſclues together with 
ſtrangers. In the South Polygamieis altogether receined. All 
Africke adoreth YVenns,faith Soltrns.The Southerns die wirh 
tcalouſie, and therefore they keepe Eunuches as gardians ro 
their wines, which their great Lords have in great number, 
as they haue ſtables of horſes. Touching cruelty, the two ex- 
tremes are alike cruell , but the cauſes are diuers, 2s we ſhall 
ſee anon, when we come to ſpeake of the cauſes. Thoſe tor- 
tures of the wheele ; and taking of menaliue , came from the 
North : 
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North: The inhumanities of the Muſcovites and Tartarrare 
roo well knowne. The A/manes, ſaith Tacitxs puniſh not a 
their offenders by laws, but crucily marther them as cnc- 
mies. The S:uthernes flea their offenders aliue, and their de2 
fire of reuenpe is fo great , that they become furious if they be 
noe glutred therewith. Inthe middle regions they are merct» 
fulland humane : The Romans puniſhed their greateſt offen= 
ders with baniſhment. The Greeks vicd to put their offenders 
rodeath with a ſweet drugge made of a kinde of Hemlocke 
which they gaue them to drinke ; And Cicero faith, that hu- 
manitie and courteſic were the conditions of Afia minor , and 
from thence deriued to the reſt of the world. | 
The cauſe of all theſe corporall and ſpirituall differences, 
is the inequalitie and difference of the inward natural heat, 7% cauſe ofthe 
which is inthoſe countricsand peoples, that is to ſay, trong -————__ 4 
and vehement in the Northerns, by reaſon of the great out- 
ward cold which incloſeth and drieth the heat into the in- 
ward parts, ascauesand deepe placesare hot in Water, fo 
mens ſtomackes,Ventres hy:me calidiores. Our ſtomacks are hot 
in winter, Weake and feeble inthe Southerns , the inward 
heat being diſperſed and drawne into the outward patts , by 
the vehemencie of the outward heat, as in Summer vaults, 
and places vnder the carth arecold. Mcane and temperate in 
the middle regions. From this diuerlitle, I ſay , and incquali» 
tie of naturall heat, proceed theſe differencesnor only corpoe 
rall, whichazecaſie to note , butalſo ſpirituall; for the Sou- 
therns by reaſon of their cold remperature, are melancholike, 
and therefore ſtaid, conſtant, contemplatiue , ingenious, re- 
ligious, wiſe; tor wiſdome is in cold creatures, as Elephants, 
whos they are of all other beaſts the moſt molancholike, 
ſo are they more wiſe, docile , religious, by reaſon of their 
cold bloud. From this melancholie temperature it likewiſe 
commeth, that the Southernsare vnchaſte, by reaſon of their 
frothie, fretting,tickling malancholie , as we commonly ſee 
in Hares; and crucll, becauſe this fretting ſharpe melancho- 
lie doth violently preſſe the pailions and reuenge. The Nor= 3 
thernes are of a phlegmaticke and ſanguine temperature, | 
quite contrarie to the Southerne, and therefore haue contra. 
rie qualities, ſaye that they agree in this one, that they are 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe cruelland inhumane , but by another reaſon, that is, 
for want of judgement , whereby like beaſts, they know nor 
how tocoritaine and gouerne theinſelues. They of the middle 
regions are ſanguine avd cholericke , tempered with a iveet, 
pleaſant, kindly diſpoſed humor ; they zre ative. Wecould 


likewiſe more exquilitely repreſ2at che divers natureFof thele - 


three ſorts of pcopleby the application and compariſon of all 

things, as you may {ce inthis little Table, where it appeareth 

that there doth properly belong , and may be referred to the 

Northern, | Attalers, Southern, 

The Common ſenſe, diſc, onrſe 5 reaſoning, | Vande r/lanaing. 

Ferce as of Beares|Reaſon and initice of Subrilty of force, and 
and other beaſts. | men. religion of dintnes, 

Mars YOu Mercury Emperors , \Sarmrn | rr 


T he moon buting [ upiter. Oratours, Venus lone. (ons 
Art and hand:- Prudence knowledge |Knonledge of wuth 
crafts. of good and emill, and falſhood. 


Labourers, Artifi-| Magiſtrats, prouident,| Pretates Philoſo- 
cers, Sonlaiers,t'| toindge command, phers, to contens« 


execute && obey. plate. 
Pe canons — - —— — 
Tong mon vnapt.|Perfett men, mana | Granueold men, 
gersof aff ares, | wiſe, penſine, 
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The other -diſtinftion more particular may-be referred to 
this generall of North, and Sonth : for we may referre to the 
conditions of the Northerre thoſe of the Weſt , and that liue 
in mountaines, warriours, fierce people, deſirous of libertie, 
by reaſon of the cold which is in mountaines.Solikewiſe, they 
that are farre diſtant from the Sea are more ſimple and inno- 


cent. And contrarily to the conditions of the Southernes, we ' 


may referrethe Eaſterlings, ſuchas liue in valleys , effeminate 
and delicate perſons, by reaſon of the fertilitie of the place, 
which naturally yeeldeth pleaſure. So likewiſe they that line 
ypon the 'Sea coaſts are ſubtile , deceiuers by reaſon of their 
commerce &traificke with = ſcrts of people and nationy 
By all this diſcourſe we miy ſee that generally thoſe of wy 
Nort 
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rate inall. So likewiſe we may ſee that their manners, to lay 
the truth, are neither vices nor vertues, but workes of nature, 
which to amend or renounce altogether is more than diih- 


cult; but to {weeten , temper and reduce the extremitie to a 


mediocritie, is a worke of yertue. 


Cray, XLTIT. 
The ſecond diſtinftion , and more [ubrile difference of the 
[pwits and ſufficiencies of men. 


His ſecond diſtin&ion which reſpeRerhthe ſpirie and 74,4 fs ay 
ſufficiencie, isnot ſo plaine, and perceptible asthe other, gegrees of people 
and come as well from nature as atchicuement; according in be world. 


vnto which there are three forts of people inthe world, as 
three conditions and degrees of ſpirits. In the firſt and the 
loweſtare the weake and plaine fpirits, of baſe and ſlender 
capacity, borne to obey, ſerue, and to be led, who in cffe&t 
are ſimply men. In the ſecond and middle ſtage arethey that 
are of an indifferent iudgement, make profeſſen of ſufficien. 
cie;knowledge,dexteritie;but doe not ſurhciently vnderſtand 
and iudge themſclues, reſting themſelucs vponthat which is 
commonly held , and giuen themar the firſt hand, 'withour 
further enquirie of the truth and ſource of things, yea with a 
perſwaſion that it is not lawfull; and neuer looking farther 
than where they be, but thinking that it is cuery where ſo,or 
ought to be ſo, and that if it be otherwiſe , they aredeceiued, 
yea they are barbarons. They ſubie& rhemſclues to opinie 
ons, and the municipall lawes of the pace where they line, 
even from the time they were firſt hatched , not onely by ob 
ſcruanceand cuſtome, whichall ought to doe, but cuen from 
the very heart and foule, with a perſwaſionthat that which is 
belecued in their village is thetrue rouchſtone oftruth,(here 
is nothing ſpoken of diuine reuealed truth, or religion ) the 
only,or at leaſt the beſt rule to liue well. Theſe ſorts of people 
are of the ſchoole and iuriſdiQtion of Arifterle, affirmers, po- 
litiue men,dogmatiſts, who refpeR morevrilitie than veritie, 
according to the vic and cuſtome - the world, than _ 
| WAnc 
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North do excell in body , haue ſtrength for their part; and 
they of the South in in ſpirit, and hauc for their part ſubtiltic; 
they of the middle Regions partake of both, and are tempe- 
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which is good and true init ſelfe. Of this condition there are 
a very great-number anddiuers degrees, the principall and 
moſt ative amongſt them gouerne theworld, and haue the 
command in their hand. In the third and higheſt ſtage are 
men indued withaquickeand cleare ſpirit, a ſtrong, firme,and 
folid iudgement, who are not content with a bare athrmation, 
nor ſettle themſelues in common receiued opinions, nor ſuf. 
fer themſclucs to be won and preoccupared by a publike and 
common belecfte, whereof they wonder not at all, knowing 
that there are many couſenages, deceits and impoſtures recei- 
ued in the world with approbation and applauſe, yea publike 
adoration and reuerence : but they examine all things that are 
_ propoſed, ſound maturely, and ſecke without pallion the cau- 
ſes, motiues, and iuriſditons cucn to the roor, louing better 
ro doubt, and to hold in ſuſpence their beleefe, than by a looſe 
and idle facilitic or lightneſle, or precipitationof tudgement 
to feed themſelues with lies, and affirme or fecure them+ 
ſclucs of that thing whereof they can haueno certaine reafon, 
Thele are but few in number, of the Schoole of Socrates and 
Plato, modeſt, ſober, ſtayed, conſidering more the verity and 
reality of things than the vrilitic ; who if they be well borne, 
bauing with that aboue mentioned probitic and government 
in mannergzthey are truly wiſe,and ſuchas here we ſecke after; 
But becauſe they agree not with the common ſort,as touching 
opinions, ſee more clearcly,picrce more deepely,are not fo fa- 
cill and caſte drawne to belecue , they are luſpcRed and little 
eſteemed of others , whoare farre more in number, and held 
for fantaſticks and Philoſophers ; a word which they vic ina 
wrongeſenſe,to,wrong others. In the firſt of theſe threedegrees 
or orders there is a tarre greater number than in the ſecond, 
andin the ſecond than in the third. They of the firſt and laſt, 
the loweſtand higheſt, trouble not the world, make no ſtirre, 
the one for inſurhciencieand weaknes, the other by reaſon of 
too great {ufficiencie, ſtabilitie, and wiſdome. They of the 
middle make all the ftirre, the diſputations that are itn the 
world, apreſumptuons kinde of people,alwaies ſtirred,and ak 
wayecs ſtirring. They of the lower ranke, as the bottome , the 
lees, the ſinke, reſemblethe carth, which doth nothing but 
recciue and ſuffer that which comes from aboue. They = - 
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middle reſemble the region of the aire, wherein are formed all 
che meteors,thunderings,and alterationsare made, which af. 
terwards fall vponthe carth. They of the higher ſtage re- 
ſemble the firmamient it felfe , oratleaſt the higheſt region 
next vnto heauen, pure, cleare; neat and peaceable. This dif- 
ference of men praceedeth partly from the narure of the hrft 
compoſition and temperature of the braine, which is diffe. 
rent,moilt, hot, dtie, andthat in many degrees, whereby the 
ſpirits and judgements are either very ſolid , couragious , or 
feeble, fearefilll, plaine : and partly from inſtruction and diſci- 


7 pline ; asalfo from the experience and prattife of the world, 


which ſcrueth to put off ſimplicitic , and to become more ad- 
uiſed. Laſtly, all theſe three ſorts of people are found vnder 
every robe, forme and conditienboth of good andeuill men, 
but diucrſly. » 491k 4" 44 
There ts another diſtiaQtion of ſpiritsand ſuthciencies, for 


ſomethereare that make way themſclues, andare their owne 4,,p,, 
guides and gouernours, Theſe are happie, ofthe higher fort, Aon, 


and very rare; others haue need of 'helpe, and theſe are of 
twoſorts. For ſomenced onely alittle light, it isenough if 
they haue a guideand a torch to goe before them , they will 
willingly and eaſily follow. Qthers there are that muſt be 
drawen, they necda ſpurre , and muſt-beled by the hand. I 
ſpeake not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their great weak- 


nefſe cannot, as they ofthe lower range , orthe malignitic of 


their nature will not , as they of the middle, who are neither 
good to follow, nor will ſuffer rhemſelues to be drawen and 


irected, for theſe arc a people paſt all hope. 


CrarPp. XLIIIL. | 
The third diſtinflion” and difference of mew acoigental, 
of their degrees, eftates and chargers | 
TY accidentall diitintion, which reſpecteth the eſtates 
and charges, is grounded vpontwo principles and foun- 
dations of humane ſocietie,whichare;tocommand and obey, 
power and fubicQon , ſuperioritie and inferioritie. /mperio 
& 0bſequio omnia conſtant : All things dos conſiſt of command 
and ſubieftion. This diſtintion we ſhall better ſee, firſt in 
grollc ia this Table. 
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This publike power , whether it be ſoucraigne, or ſubal- 
terne, hath other ſubdinifions neceſſary to be knowne. The 
ſoucraigne, which(as hath beene1aid)isrhreefoldin regardof 
the mancr of gouernment 1s likewiſe three-tfold;rbar is to ſay, 
euery one of theſe three is gouerned after arhreefold manner, 
and is therefore called Royall, or Sigrioriall , or Tyrannicall. 
Royall , wherein the ſoneraigne (be it one, or many, or all ) 
obeying thelawes'ofNitire, preferueth chenaruralllibertie 
and proprietic of the goods of his ſubiceAs. 4d reges poteſias 
ommuis pertinet,ad ſingulos proprietas:ommia Rex imperio yn 
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finguli domino. All power belongeth to Kings,to enery particular 
man the proprierie, the King poſſeſſcth all by command, prinate 
men by poſſeſſion. Seignoriall or lordly, where the ſoueraigne is 
Lord both of men and goods, bythe right of armes, gouer- 
ning his ſubic&sas flaues. Tyrannicall, where the ſoueraigne 
contemning all lawes of Nature, doth abuſe both the per- 
ſons and goods of his ſubieQs, differing from a Lord, as a 
theete from an enemie in warre. Of the three ſoueraigne 
ſtates, the ,2ſonarchie, and of the three gouernments, the 
Lordly , are the more ancient, great, durableand maieſticall, 

as in former times A/yria, Perſia, Egypt, and now Erbioptathe 
moſtancient that1s, Moſtonie, Tartary, T uwrkte, Pers. But the 

better and more natural (tate and gouernment is the Mfonars 

chie Royall. The moſt farnous 4rifocraties, hath ſometimes 

beene that ofthe Lacedemonians, and now the Venersans. 

The Democrities, Rome, «Athens, Carthage , Royall intheir 

gonernment. 

The publike ſubaltern power, which is in particular Lords, 

Is of many kindes and degrees , principally fue,rhat isto ſay, g/paniculer 
Lords Tributaries, who pay onely tribute. | Lords, 

Fexdetarres, imple Vaſſals,who owe fairhand homage for 
the tenure of their land. Theſe three may be ſoueriitgnes. 

Vaſſats bound to doe ſeruice, whobelidesfaith and homage, 
owe likewiſe perfonall ſeruice, whereby they cannottruly be 
ſoueraignes. | 

Natorall ſabieXs, whether they be Vaſſals or Cexſors, or 
otherwiſe , who owe ſubieRion and obedience, and cannot 
be exempred from the power of their ſoueraigne ; and the'c 
are Lords, 

The/publike ſubalrerne power which is inthe officers of 4, 
the ſoueraigntie, is of diuers kindes, and both in regard of the of efficers. 
honour and the power may be reduced to fue degrees. 

The firſtand baſeſt are thoſe ignominious perſoas, which , 
ſhould remaine withour the citie, the laſt executioners of 
tultice. 

The ſecond , they that hane neither honour nor infamie, 2 
Sergeants, Irumpeters. 

The third , ſuch as haue honour without knowledg and 3 


power, Notarics, Recciucrs, Sccretarics. | 
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The fourth, they that haue with honour, power and know» 
ledge,but without iuriſdiction, the Kings ſeruants. , 

The fifth , they that haue with the reſt iuriſdition ; and 
theſe are properly called Magiſtrates: of whom there are ma. 
py diflinRions, and eſpecially theſe fue, which are all double: 


—m—_y" ar, Politiques. 
Minors, Iudges. Militaries. 


 FCluilll. Titularies in ojHices of forme, who-haue 
3 JCriminall. C*#72 Commiſlarics. (it by inheritance. 


Perpetuall , as the leſſer both in number and otherwiſe 
ſhould be. 
Temporall and moueadle, as the greater ſhould be, 


Or THEs ESTares and DEcrazs or Maw, 
" inparticular following this precedent Table. 
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Hz: we are to ſpeake in particular of the parts of this 
Table, and the diſtinRions of powers and ſubieQions, 
( beginning with thepriuate and domeſticall ) that isto ſay, 
of cuery eſtate and profeſſion of men, to the end we may 
know them; and therefore this may be called The Booke of 
the knowledge of man : for the duties of euery one ſhall be 
ſer downe in the Third Booke, in the vertue of iuſtice; where 
inlike manner and order all theſe eſtates and chapters ſhall be 
reſumed and examined. Now before we beginne , it ſhall be 
necefſaric ſurumarily to ſpeake of commanding and obeying, 
two foundations and principall cauſes of theſe diucrſities of 
eſtates and charges. 


Cuan9 LILY 


Of commanding and obeying. 


Helſc, as hath beene ſaid, are theitwo foundations of all 
humane ſocictic, and the diuerſitie of eſtates and profeſ- 
ſions. They are Relatiues, they doe mutually reſpect, ingen- 
| cx 
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derand conſerue one the other , and are alike required in all 
aſſemblies and communities; bur are yet ſubiet to a natu- 
rall kinde of enuie, and ancuerlaſting C_ complaint 
and obtreRation. The popular eſtare make the Soueraigne 
of worfe condition than a Carter. The Monarchie placeth 
him aboue God himſelfe. In commanding is the honour, the 


Pficultic (thele ewo commonly goe together )the goodneſſe 


the ſuticiencie, all qualities of greatnefle, Command , that 
is:0 ſay, ſuſficiencie, courage, authoritic , 1s from heauen and 
of God. Imperium non niſi divino fats datwy : ommiz potefFas 4 
Dea et: Empire and dominion 1 not ginen but by dinine deſtinse, 
all power 1s from God aboue. And therefore —— was wontto 
ſay, That God did not appoint and eſtabliſh men, that is toſay, 
men ofa common ſortand ſtthciencie, and purely humane, 
toru'e others, but ſuch as by ſome diuinetouch, ſingular ver- 
rue, and gitt ofheauen, doe cxcell otherse and therefore they 
are called Hey oes. In obeying is vtilitic, procituitie,neceſſitie, 
in ſich ſort,that for the preſcruation of the weale publike it ts 
more neceffaric than well to command; and the deniall of 
obedience, or not to obey as men ſhould, isfarre more dat- 
gerous than for a Prince not ro command as he ſhould. -Euen 
as in mariage , though the husband and the wife be equally 
obliged to loyaltie and fidelitie, and haue both bound theme 
ſelues by promiſe in the ſame words, the ſame ceremonies 
and ſolemnities, yet notwithſtanding the inconueniences are 
incomparably farre greater , in the fact of adulteric, to the 
wife than the husband ; cuen ſo, though command and obe- 
dicnce are equally required in cuery ſtate and companie , yet 
the inconuemiences of diſobedience in ſubieAsare farre more 
dangerous than of ill gouernment in a Commander. Many 
States haue a long time continued and proſpered too vnder 
the command of wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, the jSub- 
teas obeying and accommodating themſelues to their go- 
vernment z and therefore a wiſe man being once azked why 
the Common. wealth of Sparta was ſo flouriſhing, and whe- 
ther it werebecauſe their Kings commanded well?Nay rather, 
faith he, becauſe the Citizens obey well. For if the ſubiets 
oncerefuſe to obey , and ſhake off their yoke, the (tare muſt 


neceflarily fall to the ground. 
————_— N 4 CHAP. 
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Of Atariage. 


Otwithſtanding the ate of mariage be the firſt , more 
ancient and moſt important, andas it were the founda. 
tion and fountaine of humane ſociety, whence ariſe familics, 
and from them common weales, Prima ſecrets in conjugio eſt, 
qued principinm nrbis , ſeminarium Reipublice; the firſt ſoctety 
t:#n wedlocke which was the beginning of cities and the ſeminarie 
of the common-wealth ; Yet it hath beene contemned and de- 
famed by many great perſonages,who hane indged it vnwor. 
thy men of heart and fpirit, and haue framed many obieRi- 
ons againf? it. 
Firſt they account the band and obligation thereof vniuſt, 
a hard and ouerſight captiuitie , inſomuch , that by mari. 
age a man is bound and inthralled to the cares and humours 
of another. And if it fall out, that he hath miſtaken in his 
choiſe, and haue met with a hard bargaine , more bone than 
fleſh, his life is cuer afterwards moſt miſerable. What ini. 
uiticand iniuſtice can there be greater than for one houres 
fly , 4 fault committed without malice, and by meere ouer- 
fight, yea many times to obey theaduice of another , a man 
ſhould be bound to aneuerlaſting torment? It were better for 
him to put the halter about his necke, and to caſt himſelfe in- 
tothe ea, his head downeward,to end his milcrable life, than 
toliue alwayes inthe paines of hell, and to ſuffer without in- 
termiſſion on his ſide, the tempeſt of icalouſie , of malice , of 
rage, of madnefle, of brutiſh obſtinacie , and other miſerable 
conditions: and therefort one ſtickes notto ſay, That he that 
invented this knot and tie of mariage , had found a goodly 
and beautifull meanes to be reuengedof man , atrap or gin 
ro intangle beaſts, and afterwards to make themlanguiſh at a 
little fire. Another ſaith, That to marry a wife man to a foole, 
or a foole toa wiſe man, is to bindethe liuing to the dead, 
which was the cruelleſt death inuented by tyrants, ro- make 
the Iming to languiſh and die by the company of the dead. 
Secondly, they ſay that mariage is a corruption and adulte- 
rating of good and rare ſpirits., infomuch that the a 
an 
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and ſmooth ſpeeches of the partic beloued, the affeRion to» 
wards children, the care of houſhold affaires , and aduance» 
ment of their families , doe leflen, dilolue, and mollifie the 
vigour and ſtrength of the moſtliuely and generous ſpirit 
that 1s, witnefſe Sampſon, Salomon, Marc. Antony. And 
therefore howſoecuer the matter go,we had not need ro mary. 
But thoſe that haue more fleſh than ſpirit , ſtrong in bodie, 
and weake in minde, tic them to the fleſh, and giue them the 
charge of {inall and baſe matters, ſuch asthey are capabic of. 
But ſuch as are weake of bodie, haue their ſpirits great, ſtrong, 
and puiſſant , 1s it not thena pirtie to binde them to the fleſh, 
and to mariage , as men doe beaſts ina ſtable ? We ſee that 
beaſts the morenoble they are, the ſtronger and fitter for ſer- 
uice, as horſes and dogs, the more are they kept a funder from 
the company and acquaintance of the other ſex, and ir is the 
manner to put beaſts of leaſt eſteeme at randon together. So 
likewiſe fuch men and women as are ordeined tothe moſt ve- 
nerable and holicſt vocation, and which ought to be as the 
creame and marrow of Chriſtianitie, Church.men and religi- 
ous, are ( though not by any warrant from the word of God) 
excluded from mariage. And the reaſon is, becauſe mariage 
hindereth and auerteththoſe beautifull and greateleuations of 
the ſoule, the contemplation of things, high, celeſtiall and di- 
uine, which is incompatible with the troubles and moleſtati- 
ons of domeſticall affaires ; for whichcauſe the Apoſtle pre. 
ferreth the ſolitarie continent life before mariage. V cility may 
well hold with mariage, but honeſtie is on the other ſide. 
Againe,ittroubleth beautifull and holy evrerpriſes: as Saint 
Auftin reporteth , that hauing determined with ſome other 
his friends, among whom there were ſome maricd, to retire 
themſelues from the citie,and the company of men,the better 
toattend to the ſtudic of wiſdome and vertue, their purpoſe 
was quickly broken and altered by the wiues of thoſe that 
were maried. And another wiſe man did not doubt to fay, 
that if men could liue without women, they ſhould be viſited 
and accompanied by Angels.: Moreouer mariage 1s an hin- 
drance to ſuch as delight in traucll , and to ſee {trange coun- 
tries, whether to learne to make themſclues wiſe, or to teach 


others to bg wiſe, and to publiſh that to others _ they 
NOW. 


The an'wper to 
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know. Toconclude, ' mariagedorh not only corrupt and de. 
ie& goodand great ſpirits, but itrobbeth the weale-publike 
.of many beautifull and great things, whichcannot manifeſt 
themſclues remaining in the boſome and lap ofa woman, or 
being ſpent about young children. But is it not a goodly light, 
nay a great loſſe, that he that isable tor his wiſdome and polt. 
cie to gouerne the whole world, ould ſpend his time inthe 
government of a woman anda few children ? And therefore 
it was well anſwered bya great perſonage being ſollicited to 
marie, That he was borne to command men, nota woman, to 
counſell Kings and Princes, not little children. 
To all this a man may anſwer, that the nature of man is net 
capable of perfeRion, or of any thing againſt which nothing 


the aforeſaid ob- MAY be obiected, as hath elſewhere beene ſpoken, The belt 
iefion:, Cep.4- and moſt expedient remedies that it hath, are in ſome degree 


or other but ſickly , mingled with diſcommodities ; They 
are all but necefſarie evils. And this is the beſt that man could 
deuiſe for his preſeruation and multiplication. Some (as Pla» 
ro, and others) would more ſubtilly haue inuented meanes to 
haue auoided theſe thorme inconueniences ; but beſides that 
they built caſtles inthe aire, that could not long continue in 
vie, their inuentions likewiſe if they could haue becne put in 

aRiſe , would not haue beene without many diſcommodi» 


 riesand difficulties. Man hath beene the cauſe of them , and 


hath himſelfe brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy, 
and contrarie paſſion; and we are not toaccuſe the ſtate, nor 
any other but man who knowes not walhow to vſeany thing, 
Moreouer a man may ſay, that by reaſon of theſe thornes and 
dihculties, it 1sa ſchoole of vertue, an apprentiſhip , and a fa+ 
miliar and domefticall exerciſe : and Socrates 2dottor of wil- 
dome did once fay to ſuch as hit him ip thetceth with his 
wines pettiſh frowardneſſe , That he did thereby learne euen 
within his ownedores;to be conſtant and patient euery where 
elſe, and to thinke the croſſes of fortane to be ſweet and plex- 
fant vnto him. It is not to be denied but that he that can liue 
ynmaried doth beſt : but yet for the honour of mariage, # 
man may ſay , that it was firſt inſtituted by God himſelfe in 
Paradiſe before any other thing, and that in the ſtate of inno- 


ecncie and perfeQion. Sce here foure commendations of 


Mariage, 
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mariage , but the fourth paffeth all the reſt, and is without 


reply. Afterwards the Sonne of God approued it, and honou 


red it with his preſence at the firſt miraclethat he wrought, 
and that miracle done in the fauour of that (tate of mariage and 


maried men;yea he hath honored it with this priailedge, tha 


c 


it ſcrueth for a figure of that great vnion of his with the 


Church,and for that cauſe it is called a myſtery'and great. 


Without all doubt, mariage is not athing indifferent:It is 
either wholly a great good,or a great cuill,a great content, or 
a great trouble, a paradiſc or a hell : It is either a ſweet and 


Sv. 
W tolly good or 
wholiy ih, 


pleaſant way, if the choiſe be good,or arough and dangerong 
match, and a gauling burthenſome tie, if ir be ill : Ir 1$a bar. 
gave where truly that is verified which is ſaid, Homo homins 


Deusant lupus : Manu to man either a God or a wolfe, 


Mariage is a worke that conſiſteth of many parts;there muſt 
bea meeting of many qualities, many conſiderations beſides 
the parties maried. For wharſocuer a man fay, he marieth not 


a rare good. 


onely for himſelte; his poſteritie, fam lie, alliance, and other 


meanes, are of great importance, and a grieuous burthen. See 
here the cauſe whyTo few-goodare found; and becauſe there 
are ſofewy good found, it ts a token of the price and value ther- 


of : it is the condition of all great charges : Royaltie is full of 


dichcultie, and few there are that exerciſe it well and bappily. 
And whereas we (ee many times that it falleth not out ſo luc 
kily, the reaſon thereof is the licentious liberty,and vnbridled 
deſire of the perſons themſclues, and not in the ſtate and inlli. 
tution of mariage:and therefore it is commonly more com+ 
modious, and better fitted in good, fimple,and vulgar ſpirits, 
where delicacy, curicſity, and idlenefle are leffetroubleſome; 
vnbridled humors and turbulent wauering mindes are not fit 
for this tate or degree. 

Mariage isa ſtep to wiſdome, a holy and inuiolable band, 
an honourable match. If the :choyſe be good and well orde- 
red, there is nothing in.the world more beautifull : It is a 
ſweet ſociety of life , fall of conſtancy, truſt, and an infinite 
number of profitable ojHces and mutable obligations : It is a 
fellowſhip not of love, butamitic. For loue and amine are as 
different, asthe burning ſicke heat ofa feaner, fromthe nata- 
zAll heat ofa {ound bodie. Mariage hath in it ſelfe amitie; 


vtilitie, . 


” 


6 
A ſimple deſcrip» 
t10n and ſumma” 
1) 6f maviage. 


A good mariace, 
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vtilitic,iuſtice, honour, conſtancy,a plaine pleaſure, but ſound, 
firme, and more vniuerſall. Loue is grounded vpon pleaſure 
only, and it 15 more quicke, piercing, ardent. Few mariages 
ſucceed well that haue their beginnings and progrefle from 
beautic and amorous deſires. Mariage hath need of fundati. 
ons more ſolid and conſtant ; and we muſt walke more wari. 
jy; this boyling affeRion is worth nothing , yea mariage hath 
a better condudt by a third hand. | 
Thus much is ſaid ſummarily and ſimply ; but more exa&- 
ly to dcſcribe it, we know that in mariage thereare twothings 
efſentiall vnto it, and ſeeme contraries, though indeed they 
be not; that isto ſay , an equalitie ſociable, and ſuch as is be. 
eweene Peeres ; andan inequalitie, that is toſay, ſaperioritie 
and inferioritie. The equalitie conſiſteth inan entire and per- 
fet communication and communitie of all things, ſoules, 
wills, bodies, goods,the fundamentalllaw of Mariage, which 
in ſomeplaces isextended euen to lifeand death, in ſuch ſort, 
that the husband being dead, the wife mult incontinently fol- 
low. This is practiſed in ſome places by the publikelawes of 
the countries, and many times with fo ardent affeRtion, that 
many wiues belonging to one husband , they contend, and 
publikly plead forthe honour to goe firſt to ſleepe with their 
{poule (that is their word) alleaging for themſclues the ber- 
ter to obtaine their ſuit, and preferment herein,their good ſer- 
uice,that they were beſt beloued, had the laſt kifſe of their de- 
ccaſed husband, and haue had children by him. 
Et certamen babent lethi, que viva ſequatur 
Conjuginm: pudoy eft non licuiſſe mors, 
Ardent wittrices, & flamme peftoraprebent, 
Imponuntque ſuu ora peruſta vir. 
Strine ( and gine reaſons ) each one earneftly 
T o haue the honoxr with their husband ave, 
To lime is ſhame and loſſe: who doth obrame, 
Impates to pleaſure, that which we count paine. 


And is ſo ardent hot mher deſire, & 
Fearing rewer{cd indgement, more then fire, 
That ſhe makes haſte, &-c. 


In other places it was obſerued, not by publike lawes , but 
priuate compaQRs and agreements of mariage, as betwixt 
AA arcs 


an. | 
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Mare. Antony, and Cleoparre. This cqualirie doth likewiſe 
conliſt in that power which they haue in commune ouer their 
family , whereby the wife is called the companion of her huſ- 
band , the miſtreſle of the houſe and family , as the husband 
the maſter and lord ;and their joynt aurhoritie oucr their fa- 


. mily is compared to an Arzocracie. 


The diſtinction of ſuperioritie and inferioritie conſilteth in 2 

this,that the husband hath power « ner the wite, and the wite jg. 
is ſubietto the husband. This agreeth withall lawes and po= 
licies;but yet more or lefſe according to the dwerſiry of them. 
Inall things the wife,though ſhe be far more noble,and more 
zich, yet isſubieR ro the husband. This ſuperioritic and in- 
ferioritic is naturall, founded vpon the ſtrength and ſuthcien- 
cicotthc one, the weakenefſlſe and inſu;Hciencie of the other. 
The Diuines ground it vpon other reaſons drawne from the 
Bible : Man was firſt made by God alone and immediatly, ex- 
preſly for God his head, and according to his Image,and per- 
fR,for nature doth alwayes begin with things perteR. The 
woman was made inthe ſecond place, after man, of the ſub. 
ſtance of man, by occaſion and for another thing, mwlier eft 
Vir occaſionatus, A woman 11 4 man occaſionate , a mans occaſi» 
on, and the occaſion of a man , toſerue as anaidand asa ſecond 
to man, who is her head, and therefore imperfe&. And this 
1s the difference by order of generation. That of corruption 
and finne proucththe ſame, for the woman was the firſt in pre- 
uarication,and by her owne weakeneſſeand willdid finne,man 
the ſecond, and by occafion of the woman ; the woman then 
the laſt in goodand in generation, and by occaſion, the firlt 
meuilland the occaſion thereof, is juſtly ſubie& vnto man, 
the firſtin good, and lalt incuill. 

This ſuperioritic and power of the husband hath beene in 9 
ſome places ſuch as that of the father, ouer life and death, as The prwer of the 
withthe Rowanes by the law of Romnlutand the husband had burbande 
power to kill his wife in foure caſes, Adulterie, Suborning of Dion. Halicar, 
children, counterfeiting of fate keyer, and drinking of wine. So | :: s 
likewiſe with the Greekes,as Polybius,and the ancient French, 1 ;1, 5 bel.Gal 
as Ceſar aHrmeth , the power of the husband was ouer the 
life and death ofhis wife.Elſewhere,and there too,afterwards 
this power was modcrated; but almoſt in all placesthe power 
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of the husband and the ſubieRion of the wife doth inferre 
thusmuch , That the hnsband is maſter of the ations and 
vowesofhis wife, and may with words corrett her and hold 
hcr to the ſtocks (as for blowes, they are vnworthy a woman 
of honour and honeſtie, ſaith the Law ) and the wife is bound 
to hold the condition , follow the qualitie, countrey , fami» 
lie , habitation andrancke of her husband, ſhee muſt accom- 
panic and follow him in all things , in his journcys if nced be, 
his baniſhmentr, his impriſonment, yea a wandering perſon a 
vagabond , a fugitiue. The examples hereof are many and 
excelient , of Sz/{pitia, who followed her husband Lental 
being baniſhed into Cicilie ; Erithrea her husband Phalaru; 
Ipſicrates the wife of King Miibridate vanquiſhed by Pom. 
pey , who wandred thoroww the world, Someadde vnto this, 
That wiues are to follow their hasbands enen inthe warres, 
Corn, Tacit. and into thoſe provinces whither the husband is ſent with 
publike charge. Neither can the wife wy any thing into 
queſtion of law, whether ſhe be pans or defendant, with- 
out the authority of her husband, or of the Indge,if he refuſe; 
neither can ſhe call her husband into iudgemenr, wirhour the 

permiſſion of the Magiſtrate. 

Mariage is not carried after one and the ſame faſhion, nei- 
The divers rules ther hath it in cuery place the ſame lawes and rules, but ac- 
ef mariage. cording to the diuerſitie of religions and countryes, it hath 
rules either more eaſie or more {treight : according to the 
rales of Chriftianity of all other the {treighteſt, mariage is 
more ſubieQ, and held more ſhort. There 15 nothing but the 
h entrance left free , the continuance is by conſtraiat , depen- 
ding of ſome thing elſe than our owne willes. Other nations 
and religions, to make mariage moreeaſie, tree, and fertile, 
haue receined and praQtiſed Po/ygamneand repudiation, liber- 
tic to take and leaue wiues : . 2 accuſe Chriftianitie for 
takingaway theſe two, by which meanes amity and mulripli- 
cation, the principall endsof mariage, are much preiudiced, 
maſmuch as amity is an enemie to all conſtraint, and they 
doe better maintaine themſclues in an honeſt liberrie ; and 
multiplication is made by the woman , as Nature doth richly 
make knowen vnto vs in wolues, of whom the race is fo fer- 
tile in the produRtion of their young, cuento the number of 
eweluc 
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ewelue or thirteene, that they farre exceilall other profitable 
creatures : of theſe there are great numbers killed cuery day, 
by which mcanes there are but few, and they though of all 0- 
thers the moſt fertxle , yet by accident the molt bzrren : the 
reaſon is becauſe of ſo great a number asthey bring , there is 
one onely femalc, which for the moſt part bearcth nor by rea- 
ſon of the multitude of males that concurre inthe generation, 
of which the greateſt part die without fruit , by the want of 
females.Solikewiſg we may ſee how much Polygamee helperh 
tomultiplication in thoſe nations that recciue it, /ewes, Twrks, 
and other Barbarians , who are able to raiſe forces of three or 
foure thouſand fighting men fit for warres. Contrariwile, in 
Chriſtendomethere are many linked together in matrimony, 
the one of which, if notboth;, are barren, which being placed 
with others, both the one and the other. may happily leave 


a. great poſterity behinde them. But to ſpeake more truly, all 


"bis fertilitie conſiſteth in the fertilitie of one only woman. Fi- 
vally they, abict , That this Chriſtianlike reſtraint is the 
caule of many laſciuious pranks and adulteries. To all which 
we may.anſiver., That Chriſtianitic conſidercth not of mari- 
age by reatons purely humane , naturall , temporall; but ic 
beholds it with another vilage,and weigherb it with reaſons 
more high and noble, as hath becne ſaid. Adde vnto this, 
That experience ſheweth in the greateſt part of mariages, 
that con(traint increaſeth amity,eſpecially in ſimple and debo- 
naire mindes, who do caſily accommodate themſclues where 
they finde them(elues in ſuch ſort linked. And as-forlaſci- 
vious and wicked perſons, it is the immodeſtie of their man=- 
ners that makes them ſuch, which no libertic can amend. 
And to ſay the truth, Adulteriesare as common where Poly- 
gamie and repudiation are in force z. witncſſethe Towes, and 
Daxid, who for all the wines that he had could nor defend 
himſelfe from it : and contrariwiſe, they baue beene a long 
time vnknowne in policies well gouerned, where there was 
neither Polygamic nor repudiation; witneſle Spartaand Rome 
along time after the foundation. And therefore it 1s abſurd 
toattribute it vnto religion, which cteacheth nothing bur pus 
riticand continencie. 
The libcrtic of Polygamie whichſcemeth in ſome fort na» 
turall, 
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turall, is carried diuerſly according to the diuerſity of nations 
and policies. In ſome, all the wines that belong to one huſ. 
band liue in common,andare equall in degree; and ſo are their 
children. In others there is one who is the principall and as 
themiſtris, whoſe children inherit the goods, honours, and 
titles of the husband:the reſt of the wines are kept aparr, and 
carric in ſome places the titles of lawfull wines, in others of 
concubines, and their children are onely penſioners. 

The vie of repudration in like ſort is different : for with 
ſome,as the Hebrewes, Greeks, Armentans , the cauſe of the ſe- 
paration is not expreſſed,and it is not permitted ro retake the 
wife once repudiarted, but yer lawfull ro marry another. But 
by the law of Mahumer, the ſeparation is made by the Iudge, 
with knowledge taken of the cauſe ( except it be by mutuall 
conſent)which muſt be adulterie, ſteriltie, incomparibilicy of 
humors,an enterpriſe on his,or her part againſt the life of each 
other, things direly and eſpecially contrarie to the ſtate and 
inſtitution of mariage : and it is iawfull to retake one another 
as often as they ſhall thinke good. The former ſeemethto be 
the better, becauſe it bridleth proud women, and ouer-ſhar 
and bitter husbands : The ſecond, which is toexprefle the 
cauſe,diſhonoureth the parties , and diſcoucreth many things 
which ſhould be hid. And if it fall our that the cauſe be not 
ſuchciently verified , and that they muſt continue together, 
poyſonings and murthers doth commonly enſve; many times 
ynknowne vnto men:as it was diſcouered at Rome before the 
vic of repudiation, where a woman being apprehended for 
poyſoning of her hasband , accuſed others, and they others 
too,tothe number ofthreeſcore and ten,which were all execu. 
ted for the ſame offence, But the worſt law of all others hath 
beene,that the adulterer eſcapethalmoſt enery where without 
puniſhment of death , and all that is laid vpon him is diuorce 
and ſeparation of companie , brought in by [«#tinian, a man 
wholly poſſeſſedby bis wife, whocauſed whatſocuerlawesto 
paſſe that might make for the a- uantage of women. From 
hence doth arife a danger of perpetuall adulterie, defire of the 
death of the one partie , the offender is not puniſhed , the in- 
nocent injured remaineth without amends. 

Thedutic of maried folke, Sec £56. 3.Cap.1 7. : 
HAP, 
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Of Parents and Children. 


d T* cre are many ſorts and degrees of authority.& humane ' 

power , Publike and Priuatc z but there is none more na- Fatherly pew.r 
turall, nor greacer,thanthat of the father ouer his children, (1 Tl 
h {1y father, becauſe the mother whois ſubic voto her husband 


to caanor properly haue her chileren 1n ber power and ſubtect- 
ic on ) but it hath not beene alwayes, and in all places alike. In 
ut formertioaes almoſt cuery where it was abſvlute and vniuers 
e, fall oucr the life and death , thelibertic, the goods, the ho 
all nour, the ations and carriages of their children , asto pleade, 
of to marry,to get goods:as namely with the Romanes by the ex- 
ch preſſc law of Komulu; Parentum in liberos omne J14 eſto, rele. Dion.Halic 


nd ganas gvendends, occidewas : Let the parents have full liberty f9 libs.2.antiq.. 
[5 diſpoſe of tbesr children, yea of bani/hing, [elling, or killing them; Rom. in ſuis 


be Except only.children vnder the age of thee yeeres, who as yer ff - lib. & 
pe could not offend either i11 word or deede, whichlaw w as after "or x - % 


he wards renued by the law of the twelue Tables , by whichthe 7 ;5, 5. Eh, 
18s father was allowed to ſell hjs childrento the third time: with cap. xc, 
jot the Perſians according to Ariſtotle; the ancient Frenchas Ce. Lib.6.Bel. 
cr, ſa and Proſper affirme;with the Mnſcomites and Tartars,who on - 
nes © might ſell their children to the fourth time. And it ſhould , __ Y 
the ſeeme by that fat of Abraham going about to kill his ſonne, x,,q5;gim. 
for © thar this power was likewiſe vnder the law of nature: for if it 
ers i had been againſt his duty, and withoutthe power of the fa. 
"CH ther, he bad never conſented thereunto , neither had he ener 
ath WB thought that ir was God that commanded him todoe it, if it 
out i had becn againſt nature-And therefore we ſee that //aac made 
rce | no reſiltance,noralledged his innocency,knowing that it was 
nant inthe power of his father : which derogateth nor in any ſort 
Sto | fromthe greatnefſe of the faithof Abraham, becauſe he would 
rom | nct ſacrifice his {ohne by vertueof his right or. power,nor for 
"the | any demerit of {/aac,bur onely to obey the commandement of 
: in- | God. Solikewiſe it was in force by the law of Adoſesthough 1... 
ſomewhat moderated. So that we ſee whatthis power hath | 
beene in ancient times inthe you part ofthe world, _ 

whic 
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which endured vnto the tim? of the Roman Emperors. With 


* the Greckes it was not ſo great and abſolute, nor with the 


Egyptians: Neuerthelefle 1f ir fell our, that the father had kil. 
led his ſonnes wrongfully,and without cauſe, he had no other 
puniſhment , but to be ſhut vp three dayes together with the 
dead body. 

Now the reaſons and fruits of ſo great and abſolute a poiver 

of fathers ouer their children,necefſary for the culture of good 
manners, the chaſing aivay of vice, and the publique good, 
were firſtto hold the children in awe and duty : and ſecond. 
ly, becauſe there are many great faults in children,that would 
eſcape vnpuniſhed , to the great preiudice of the weale pub. 
lique, if the knowledge and puniſhment of chem were but 
in the hand of publike authority , whether it be becauſe they 
are domeſticall and ſecret, or becauſe there is no man that will 
proſecute againſt them : for the parents who know them and 
arcintereſſed in them , will not diſcredit them ; beſidoe thar, 
there are many vicesand inſolences that arc ncuer puniſhed 
by iuſtice. Adde hereunto , thatthere are many thingsto be 
tried , and many differences berwixt parents and children, 
brothers and ſiſters, touching their goodsor other matters, 
which are not fitto be publiſhed , which are extin& and byu- 
ried by this fatherly authority. And the Law did alwayes 
ſuppoſc,that the father would neuer abuſe this authoririe, be. 
cauſe of that great loue which he naturally carricth to hig 
children, incompatible with crueltic : which is the cauſe that 
in ſtcad of puniſhing them with rigour , they rather become 
interceſſours for them, when they are in danger of the Law: 
andthere can be no greater torment tothem,than to ſee their 
children in paine. And it falleth out very ſeldome or neuer, 
that this power is putin praQiſc withour very great occaſion; 
ſo that it was rather aſcar-crow to children,and very profits 
ble, than a rigour in good earneſt, 

Now this fatherly power ( asouer- ſharpe and dangerous) 
is almoſt of it ſelfe loſt and aboliſhed , ( for it hath rather hap- 
ned by a kinde of diſcontinuance than any expreſſe law ) and 
it beganne to decline at the comming of the Roman Empe- 
rours : for from the time of Anguf/us, or ſhortly after, it was 
no More in force, whereby children became ſo __— and 

inſolent 
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juſolent againſt their parents, that Sexeca, ſpeaking to I ero, Lib 1.de 
faid , That he had feene more parricides puniſhed in fiue Clem. 


yeeres paft , than had beene inſeuen Eundred yeeres before; 


that is to ſay, ſince the foundation of Remve, In former times, . aluſt in het 
if ir fell out that the father killed kischildren , he was not pu- © a:11, 
niſhed,as we may ſee by the example of Falvim the Senatour, Valer, Maxi, 


who killed his Sonne becauſe he was a partner in the conſpi- 
racie of Catiline ; and of diuers other Senatours, who haue 
made criminall proceſſe againſt their children in their owne 
honſes, and haue condemnedthem to death, as Caſſine Tra 
tixs ; or to perpetuall exile, as Manline T orguatns his ſonne 
Silawes. There were afterwards lawes ordained, that inioy- 
ned the father to preſent vnto the Tudye his children offend- 
ing, that they might be puniſhed, and that the Tudge ſhould 
pronounce ſuch a ſentence as the father theught fit; which is 
{till a kinge of foorſtep of antiquirie : and going about to take 
away the power of the father, they durſt not doe it but by 
halfes; and not all together and openly. Theſe latter Lawes 
come ſomewhat necre thelaw of Afoy/es,which would, That 
at the onely complaint of the father made before the Iudge, 
without any othcr knowledge raken of the cauſe, the rebelli. 
ousand contumacious childe ſhould be ſtoned to death ; re- 
quiring the preſence of the Indge, tothe end the puniſhment 
ould not be done inſecret or in choller , but exemplarily. 
So that according to Moſes, this fatherly power was more 
free and greater, rhan it hath beene after the rime of the Em- 
perours z butafcerwards vnder Conftentine the Great, and 
Theode/ins, and finally vnder [nſtinian , it wasalmolt altoge- 
ther extint. From whence itis , that children haue learned 
todenictheir obedience to their parents, their goods, their 
aide, yea to wage law againſt them ; a ſhamefull thing to ſee 
our Courts full of theſe caſes. Yea they haue beene diſpen- 
ſed herewith vnder pretext of deuotion and offerings, as 


withthe ewes before Chriſt, wherwith he reprocherhthem; Mat-15- 


and afterwards in Chriſtianitie, according to the opinion of 
ſome: yea it bath beene lawfull to kill them cirher in their 
owne defence,or ifthey were enemies tothe Common- weale: 
although to.fay the truth , there ſhould'neuer be cauſe tuſt c- 
noughtor aſon to kill hisfather. N #lluns tantrums ſcelns admits 

O32 poreſt 
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poreſ 4 patre, quod fit parricidie vindicandum, '& num ſcelmy 
rationem habet. A father cannot commit ſuch a crime , as may be 
rewenged with parricide, and no wickeaneſſe hath any reaſon. 

Now we feele not what miſchiefe and preindice hath hap. 
ned rothe world, by the aboliſhing andextinQion of this fi 
therly power. The Common-weales wherein it hath beene 
in force haue alwayes flouriſhed. If there were any danger or 
euill in it, it might in ſom: ſort be ruled and moderated ; bur 
vtterly to aboliſh 1t, 25 now it 18, is neither honeſt nor expedi- 
ex, bur hurtfall and inconuent<nt,as hath beene ſaid. 


Of the reciprocall duty of Parents and children , Sce £45. ;. 
Cap.1 4. 


Cnay. XLVIII. 
Lord: and ſlaues, Maſters and ſernants. 


. Hevſeof flaues,ard the full and abſolute power of Lords 


The vſe of and Maſters ouer them , although it be a thing common 
{ues vailer/al thorowout the world and at all times ( except within theſe 
a-d againſi uz- foure huncred yeeres, in which time it hath ſomewhat dc- 


twe. 


cayed , though of late it reniue againe ) yet it is a thing both 
monſtrous and ignomintous in the nature of man, and ſuch as 
is not found in beaſts themſclues, whoconſent not to the cap- 
ciuirje of their like 1cither atiucly nor paſſhuely. The law of 
Atoy/er tath permited this as other things, ad dwririam cordi; 
cornen, for their hardneſſe ofhheart , bur nor ſuch as hath beene 
elſeu/bere:for it was neither ſo great, nor ſo abſvlute,nor per- 
petuall,but thoderated within the compaſlc of fenen yeeres at 
the moſt. Chriſtianitic hath left it , finding it vniuerſall in al 
places, as likewiſe to obey idolatrons Princes and Maſters, 
and fuch like matters as could not at the firſt attempt and al- 
ropecher be extinguiſhed, they hane aboliſhed. 

. | There are foure furts, Nature, rhat is, ſIues borne ; En 


Diſtinction, forced, and made by right of warre; uſt, rermcd flaues by 


puniſhment by reaſon of ſome offence. or debr, whereby they 
are auestotheir Creditors, at the moſt for ſeuen yeeres, 2c: 
cordingtothelaw of the Iewes, butalwayes vatill pavment 


Tacitdemor. and reſtitution be made, inother places; Voluntaries , where: 
German. of there ave many ſorts, as they tharcalt the dice for it, or (el 


their 
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n1 their libertic for money, 1s long ſithence irwas theienſtome in 
be Almasgne, and now hkewiſe in ſome parts of Chriſtendome; 
where they doe give and vow themſclues toanother fer ever, 
+ asthe lewes were wont to praiſe, who at the gate bored a 
4s hole jn therr care , 1n token of perpernall ſernitude. And this 
ne kinde,of voluntarie captiuitic is the ſtrangeſt of all the reſt, 
or and almoſt againſt nature, | 
ut It iscoucteuſneſle thaz is the cauſe of ſues enforced; and 2 
li- leauineſſe the cauſe of voluntaries: They tharare Lords and 7 be cauſe of 


Maſters haue hoped for more gaine and profir by keeping, Slaves. 
than by killing them : and indeed the faireſt poſſeftions and 
F:4 the richeſt commodities, were informer times ſlanes. By this 
mcanes Craſſus became the richeſt among the Romanes , who 
had beſidesthoſe thar ſerued him flue bundred flanes, who 
euery day brought gaine and commoditic by their gainefull 
Arts and myſteries, andafterwards when he had made what 
rds profitby them he could, he got much by the ſale ofthem, 


wn It isa ſtrange thing to reade of thoſe cruelties praftiſed by 

cc Lords vpon their ſlaves, cuen by the approbation and per- The eruelties of 
dc- million ofthe Lawes themſelues : They hane made them to Lords againi? 
oth till the earth being chained rogecther,asthe manner isin Bey {97 faves, 


h 2s barieat this day ; they lodge them in holesand ditches ; and 
ap» being old, or impotent,and ſo vnprofitable , they ſell them, or 
7 of drowne them,and caſt them intolakes to feedetheir iſh with. 
dls all : They killthem not onely for the leaſt fault that is, as the 
ene breaking of a glafle, but for the leaſt ſuſpicion , yea, for their 
ere owne pleaſureand paſtime, ag Flaminine did, one otthe hone» 
5M Y ſteſtmen of his time. Andro giue delight vnto the people, - 
nal F they were conſtrained intheir publike Theaters to fi one 
ers, ® another. If a Maſter hapned to be killed in his houſe by 
| a- BY whomfſocuer, the innocent ſlaues wereall pat to death, inſo- 
much that Pedoniues the Romane being (laine, although the 

Ew | murderer were knowen, yerby the order ofthe Senate, foure 
 Uy hundred of his ſlaves were-put todeath. 
hey On the other ſide,it is a thing as ſtrange,to heare of the re« 
ace F bellions, inſurreRions , and cruclties of Tlaues againſt their The cruelties of 
we | Lords, when they hane beeneable ro worke their revenge, nat «ues againſt 
ee | only. inparticulzr by ſurpriſe and treaſon, as it fell out.one ©2294, 
(ell Þ night inthe Citig of. Tyre”, but 1n ſer battell both by _ wr 
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land; from whence the proucrbe is, So many ſlaues, ſoma. 
ny enemies. 

Now as Chriſtian Religion, and afterwards Mahumeri/we 
did increaſe , the number of flaues did decreaſe, and fervitude 
did ceaſe, inſomuch that the Chriſtians, and afterwards the 
Turkes, like apes imitatingthem , gaue freedome and hbertie 
toail thoſe that were of their religion; in ſuch ſort, that about 
the twelue hundred yeefe, there were almoſt no ſlaues in the 
world,but where theſe two religions had noauthoritie. 

But as the number.of ſlaues diminiſhed, the number of beg. 
gers and vagabonds increaſed : for ſo many ſlaues being ſet at 
libertie, come from the houſes and ſubicHon of their Lords, 
not hauing wherewirball to liue, and perhaps bauing Chil- 
dren too, filled the world with poore people. 

This pouertie made them returne to ſeruitude, and to be. 
come vyoluntarie laues,paying,chinging,ſclling their libertie, 
ro the end they might haue their maintenance and life afſured, 
and be quit of the burthen of their children. Beſides this 
cauſe and this voluntary ſcruitude,the world is returned tothe 
vicof {lau:s, becauſe the Chriſtians and Turkes alwaics main- 
taining warres one againſt the other , as likewiſe againſt the 

Gentiles borh orjentall and occidentall ;alrhough by the cx- 
ample of the lewes rhey haue no ſlaues of their owne nation, 
yet they haue of others, whom,thoughthey turne to their re- 
ligion, they hold ſlaues by force. 

The power and authoritie of maſters ouer their ſernans, is 
not very great,nor imperious,and innofortcanbepreiudiciall 
to the libertic of ſeruants; onely they may chaſtiſe and corre 
them with diſcretion and moderation. This power is much 
Ic{ſc ouer thoſe that are mercenaric,ouer whom they haue neis 
ther power nor correRion. 


The dutic of Maſters and Servants, See /ib.3.chap.1g, 
Cnae. XLIX. 
Of the State, Soueraigntic, Soueraiqner, 


Auing ſpoken of, priuate power , we ceme tothe 
like, that of the ſtate. The ſtate, rhat is ro ſay, Rule, do- 


Of the State, Soner aigniie,Soueraignes. 149 


the prop,the cement,and the ſoule of humane things: Ie is the 
bond of focictic, which cannot otherwiſc (ubſiſt; ic is th. vi- 
tall ſpirit, whereby ſo many millions of men doe breathe, aid 
the whole nature of things, 

Now notwithſtanding itbe the pillar and prop ofall , yet 


gonrrnment 1s 4a hard matter , and ſubiett to fortune : which de- 
clineth and ſometimes falleth by hidden and vaknowne cau- 
ſcs, and that altogether at aninſtant , frcm the higheſt ſteppg 
to the loweſt, ard not by degrees, as it vieth tobe long a ri- 
ſmg. It is likewiſe expoſed to the hatred both of great and 
ſmall, whereby it i: gauled, ſubie&toambuſhments, vnder- 
minings , and dangers, which hapneth likewiſe many times 
by the corrupt and wicked minners of the ſoucraignes , and 
the — of the ſoucraigntic , which wearcabout to dc» 
ſcribe. | 
Soucraignty is a perpetuall and abſolute power, without 


With Rs 3 
conſtraint either of time or condition. It conſiſteth ina pow» The diſcrigtion 
cr to giue lawes toall in genera!},and to euery one in particu« Fſoveraguue, 


lar , without the conſenr of any other, or the gift ofany per- 
ſon. And as another faith ( to derogate from the common 
law ) Soueraign1rie is ſocalled, and abſolute, becauſe it is not 
ſubieR to any humane lawes,nonot his own. For it is againſt 
nature to giue lawes yntoall , and trocommand himſelfein a 
thing that dependeth vpon his will. N{la obligatio confiftere 
poteſt que 4 voluntate promittent's ſtatum capit : No obligation 
£4n ſtand grod, which hath his ſtrength from the will of the promi- 

ſer © nor of another, whetherliuing,or of his predeceflors,or 
the countrey. So-ucraigne power is compared to fire, tothe 

Sea, toa wilde beaſt ; it isa hard matter to tame it, to handle 

it, it will not be cro{t , nor offended, but being , is very dan- 

gerous. Poteft as res eft que movers , docerique non vlt , . 

caltigationem «gre ferat : Power i5a thing whith will neither be 

admony ſhed nor raught, and with great difficulty , ſuffereth any 

corretlion. 


The markes and properties therof, are, to iudgethe laſtap- 


peales, toordaine lawes intime of peace and warte, to create 7% properiies. 


and appoint magiſtrates and officers , to giue graces and dife 
O 4 penſations 


2 
it isathing not fo ſure, very dijhcule, ſubieFro changes, 4r- 7h: auwre ofthe 
dunm & [nbjeltum fortune cunttaregends ons: 7 he burden of 4c. 


T- cit, 


4 


6 
The maners of 
$oucratgnci, 
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penſations againſtthe law, to impoſe tributcs, to appoint 
money, to receiue homages, ambaſlages, oathes. Bur all this 
is comprehended vnder the abſolute power to giuc and mike 
lawes according totheir pleaſure. Ocher mackes there are of 
lefle weight, as the law of the fea and ſhipwracke, confiſ. 
cation for Treaſon, power to change the tongue , title of 
Matcſtie. 

Greatnes and Soucraignty 15 ſo m:1ch defired of all, becauſe 
all the good that is in it appearcth outwardly, avd all the iil 1s 
alrogether inward: As alfo becauſe ro command others , is a 
rhing as beautifull and diuine, as great and dithcult ; and for 
thiscauſe they are cſtecmed and reuerenced for more than 
men. Which belcefc inthe people, and credir of theirs is ve- 
ry neceſfaric and commodious toextort fromthe people due 
reſpeR and obedience, the nurce of peace and quietnefle. Bur 
inthe end they prouctobe men caſt inthe ſame mould that 
other men are, and many times worte borne, and worſe qua- 
lified in nature than many of the common lorr of people. It 
ſeemeth that their ations becauſe they are weightie and im. 

ortant , doe proceed from weightie and important cauſes : 
bas thty are nothing , and of the ſame condition that other 
mens are. The ſame occaſion that breeds a brawle betwixr vs 
and our neighbour , is ground enough of a warre bet;vixe 
Princes : and that offence for which a Lackey defcrues 4 
whipping , lighting vpon a King, is theruine of a whole pro- 
uince. They wili as lightly as we, and weas they, but they &n 
doe more than we:the ſclfe-ſame appetites moue a flic.and an 
elephant. Finally, beſides theſe pailions, deteRs, and naturall 
conditions which they have common with the meancit of 
thoſe which-doeadore them, they haue likewiſe vices and diſc 
commodities-which their greatnefle and foucraigntie beares 
them our in, peculiar voto themſelues. 

Theordinarie manners of prear perſonagesare, wittamed 
pride, Durm eff vervinſolens,advetta fit reginomen oult tw 
mor ;He that is inſolent 15 unrapable of the truth, bingly pride will 
wot yeeld to thoſe things that are true. Violence too licennotis, 


_ Jdeſſe regni maximum prgnus putant, fi quicquid alys'non licer, 


{olss licet : quod nou poteft, wwlt poſſe, qui ninnum poteſt ; They 
rhinke ut the greats reflimomte of their royalty, that that which 
| - 
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$1 mt permitted others is only lawful for them;he that bath power 
ro do: too much, will bans power to ds that be cannot: Vicir mort 
that belt plcaicththem 1s, 2uod hibet licer:What they ti(t is law- 
fall : Suſpicion, 1calouſte, Swapte natura, potentie anxt), Thy 
are naturally careful of their power; yea cuen of their owne in- 
fancs, Suſpettns ſemper , inviſuſq, dominantibus quiſquis proxi» 
mus deſtinarur,adco ut diſpliceant etiam crvitsu fillorumingenta: 
T he next whoſoener deſtinated to ſucceed them ys alwases aniſkruc- 
ſted and ennied, inſomuch that the cruill demeanor of their owne 
children doth alſo diſpleaſe them, hereby it falleth out that 
they are many times in alarum and fare, /ngeniaregum prona 
ad formidinem, Kings are naturally apt to feare, 
The aduantages of Kings and foucraigne Princes aboue 


their people, which ſeemelo great and glitrering are indeed ; 
but light, andalmoſt imagingrie ; but they are repayed with aad diſcomma. , 


Sencca. 
Tacitus, 


be myſeries, 


great,true, and folide diſaduantages and inconueniences. The dues. 


name and title of a ſoucraigne,the ſhew and outſide is beaati- 
full, pleafant, and ambirious; but the burthen and the inſide is 
hard,diFiculr,and irkeſome.There is honour enough, bur little 
reſt and ioy , or rather none at all: lt isapublike and hono- 
rable ſeruitude, a noble miſcrie, a rich captiuitic , »Lwree & 
ſulyide compedes clara miſeria; witneſle that which 4Huguſtas, 
Marcus, Aurelins, Pertinax, Diocletian,haue faidand done, 
and the end that almoſt all the firſt twelue Ceſars made , and 
many1others after th:m. But becauſe few thereare thar be- 
leene this, but ſuffer themſclues ro be deceived by the beauti- 
fullſhew, I will more particularly quote the inconuenicaces 
aid miſcries chat accompany grear Princes. | 

Firſt, rhe great dixhcultie ro play their part ,, and to quit 


8 


themſclucs ot their charge: for can it be bur a great burtben. , 71 their, 
togouerne ſo many people , fince in the ruling of himſelfe charge, 


there are ſ© many difficulties? Itisan ecafier matter and more 
plealant to follow, than roguide, £0 trauellin a way thatisal- 
rexdie traced , thanto finde the way ; ro obey, than to com» 
mand; to anſwer for himſelfe only,rhan for others to0;wr [a+ 
tins mults jam ſit parere quietum quam reg reimperiores velle: 
It is far better to procure peace and quiet,than to gonerven king- 
dome,” Adde hercunto , that itis required thathethat com- 


mandeth malt be a better-man thaw herhar DA” ; 6 
| © 
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ſoſaid Cyr a great Commander. Hoy dithicult a thing this 
is, we may ſee bythe paucitic of thoſe that are ſuch as they 
ought to be. Veſpaſian,laith T acirws, was the onely Princethat 
in goodnefſſe excelled his predeceſſors : another ſticks notto 
ſay, that all the good Princes may be grauen inaring. 
Secondly , in their delights andpleaſures, wherein it is 


9 
3 [a the pleaſures thought _ haue a greater part than other men. Bur they 


Fd atlions of 


10 
$3.11 ther muar- 
ridges. 


are doubrlefle of a worſe condition than the plcaſures of pri- 
uate men : for beſides thar the luſtre of their greatoefſe makes 
them vnfit to take joy in their pleaſures, by reaſon that they 
are too cleare and apparent, and made asa burt and ſubicR to 
cen'ure , they are likewiſe croſt and pecsed intoeuen to their 
very thoughts, which men take vpon them to diuine and 
iudge of. Againe, tte great caſe and facilitie that they haue to 
doe what plcaſeththem , becauſe ail men applic the ml« lues 
yntothe tn,takes away the taſte,and ſowreth tha: fweer which 
ſhould be in their pleaſures ; which delight ro man bur thoſe 
that taſte them , with ſome ſcarcitie and difficultic. He that 
giuesno time to be thirſtie , knowes not w hat a pleaſure it is 
to hane drinke ; Sacietic is noylome, and gocs again(t the ſto» 
macke. 
Pinguis amor niminmg, potens in t«dia neb14 
Uertitar : + ſiomacho dulci; ut eſca nocetr, 
Extremits: of Pleaſure turnes to paine, 
So Venus ſatiates, and honey 5 bane, 

There is nothing more tedious and loathſome than abun- 
dance, yea they are depriued of a'l true and lucly ation, 
which cannot be without ſume dithcultie and r« {iſtance. It 
is not going , living, aRing in them, but ſlecping and an in- 
ſenſible {liding away. 
| The third inconuenience that followeth Princes, is in their 
mariages. The mariages of the vulgar fort are more free 
and voluntane ; made with more affection, liberttc and con» 
tentment, One reaſon hereof may be that the common 
ſort of men finde more of their degree ro chaſe, whercas 
Kings and Princes, who are not of the rout,as we know, haue 
no plentifullchoiſe. Bur the other reaſon is better, whichis, 
thatthe common fort in their mariages looke but into their 
owne atfaires, and how they may accommodate it beſt vnto 
themſclues; 
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themſelues; but the mariages of Princes are many times in- 
forced for publikeneceſſitic : they are great parts of the State, 
and inſtruments ſeruing for the generall good and quiet of 
the world. Great perſonages and Soucraignes marrie not for 
themſclues, but for the good of the State, wherreot they muſt 
be more amorous and icalous, than of their wiues and chil- 


- ren; for which cauſe they many times hearken vnto mari- 


ages where there is neither loue nor delight; and matches are 
made betweene perſons , who neuer knew nor hane ſcene 
one another, much lefſe affe&t: yea ſuch a great man takes 
ſuch a great Ladie, whomif he were not ſo great, he would 
not rake 1 butthis is to ſcrue the weale-publike, toaflure the 
States, and to {ettlepeace amongſttheir people. 

The fourth is, That they haue no true part in the attempts 
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that men make one againſt the other in emulation of honour 4. Attempt of 


and valour , in the exerciſes of the minde and of the body, 
which is one of the moſt delightFull things in the commerce 
and conuerſation of men. The reaſon hereof is, becauſe all 
the world giues place vnto them, all men ſpare them, and 
loue rather to hide their owne valour, to berray their owne 
glorie, than to hurt or hinder that of their Soucraigne, eſpe- 
cially where they know he affc&ts the viRorie, This, toſay 
the truth , is by force of reipe@ to handle men diſdainfully 
and iniuriouſly , and therefore one ſaid, that the children of 
Princes learned nothing by order and rule, but ro manage a 
horſe, becauſe in all other exerciſes every one bowes vnto 
them, and gives them the priſe: but the horſe who is neither 
flatterer nor Courticr, caſts as well the Prince to the ground 
as the Eſquire. Many great perſonages haue refuſed the prai- 
ſes and approbations offered them, ſaying , I would accept 
and eſtceme of them, and reioyce in them, if they came from 
free men , that durſt ſay the contrary , and tax menifthere 
werecauſe. | 

The fit i s, That they are depriued of the libertic to trauell 
in the world, being as it were impriſoned within their owne 
countries, yea within their owne palaces, being alwayes 1m- 
cloſed with people, ſuters , gazers, and lookerson, and that 
whereſoeuer they be, and in all ations whatſocuer,. prying 


cucn thorow the holes of their chaire : whecenpon ST 
the 


? 


honour. 
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the King aid, that inthis reſpeRhe eſtate of an aſſt was ber- 
ter than the condition ofaKing. $07, 

I3 The fixt miſerie , that they aredeprived of all amitie and 
6.Mutuall and mutiall ſocietic , which is ther fiveereſt and perfeteſt fruitof 
barty amitie. humane life , and'cannot be but berwixt equals or thofe be- 

twixt whom thedifference is but ſmall. This great diſparitie 

wsthem-without the commerce and focietie of men ; all” 
bumble leruices, 'and baſe offices, are done vnto them by 
thoſe that cannot refuſe them, and proceed not from loue, but 
from ſabieion, or to increafe their owne greatnes, or of cu. 
ſtome and countenance 3 which is plaine, becauſe wicked 
Kings are as- well ſerued and reuerenced as the good ; they 
that are hated;as they thar are beloued, there is no difference, 
the ſelfe-ſame apparell,the ſelfe-ſame ceremonie: Whereupon 
Izlianthe Emperor an{wered his Courticrs,that commended 
him for his inſtice, Perhaps I ſhould be proud of theſe prailcs, 
ifthey were ſpoken by ſuch as durſt to accuſe me, and to dit. 
praiſe my ations when they ſhall deſerne ir. 

I The ſcuenth miſerie, worſe perhaps thanall the reit, and 
7: Ignorance of More dangerous to the weale-publike , is, that they are not 
things. free in the choiſe of men,nor in the true knowledge of things. 

They are not ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their affaires, 
and conſequently not to call & employ ſuchas they would,and 
as \vere molt fit and neceſſary. They are ſhut vp,and beſet with 
acertaine kind of people, that are either of their owne blond, 
or by the grearnes of their houſes and ofhces,or by preſcripti- 
on, are fo farre in authoritie, power, ang managing of affaires 
before others,that it is not lawfull, withour putting all ro haz- 
zard, to diſcontent, or in any ſort to ſuſpe& them. Now theſe 
kinde of people that couer, and hold as it were hidden the 
Prince, doe pronide that all the truth of things ſhall not ap- 
pearevnto him, and that better men, and more profitable to 
the ſtate come not neere him,leaſt they be knowen what they 
are. It 182 pitrifull thing not to ſee but by the eyes,not to vn- 
derſtand,bur by the cares of another, as Princes doe. And that 
whichperfcReth in all points this miſerie,is, that commonly 
and as it were bydeſtinie, Princes and great perſonages are 
poſſeſſed by three forts of people, the plagnes of tumpe 
inde,Flatterers;[nuenters of impoſts or hy 
WO 
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who ynder a faireand falſepretext of zexle andamitie towards 
the Prinee ; asthe:two frſ, of oflayaltie avid reformation ay 
the latter, ſpoile and ruinate both Prince and State. 

The eighth miſericis, That they are kefle free, and maſters I5 
of their 0wne wils than all other, for they ere inforced intheir 5: Not Maſters 
proceedings .by a thouſand. 'confiderations and; reſpects, 7 4s: 
whereby many times they muſt captiuare their deſigniments, 
dclires, and wils : /n maxima fortuna, minima licentta; In the 
greate;? honoxr the leafft libertse, And in the meane time in 
ſtzad of being plaintiffes , they are morerudely handicd and 
iudged than any other : For:men will not ſticke to diuine of 
ther deſignes, penetrate into their hearts and inucntiuns, 
which they cannot doe; Abditos Principis ſenſu, + quid oc- 
cultins parat exquirere ; illicitum anceps nec ideo aſſequare: To 
prie #»(0 the hidden ſecret of the Prince, and to ſearch if they 
can finde any thing more ſecret ; neither will they herein forbeare 
although they know «t vnſitting : and looking into things wich 
another viſage, where they vnderſtand not fanficiently the 
affaires of the ſtate, they require of their Princes what they 
thinke ſhould be done , blame their ations, and refuling to 

ſubmit themſelues to whar is neceſlarie,they commonly pro- 
ceed in their buſtneſſe rudely enough. 

Finally, it falleth out many rimes , that they make a miſc- *  z6 
rable end, not onely tyrants and viurpers, for it belongs to 9 4 miſcrable 
them, but ſuchas haue a true title to their Crowne; witneſle e24. 
ſo mary Romane Emperours after Powpey the Great , and 
Ceſar, and in our rim= Afary Queene of Scordand , who loſt 
her life by the hand of an executioner , and Heyy the tkird, 
wilfuily murthered in the middle of forty thouſand armed: 
men, by alittle Monke ; and a thouſand the hke examples. It 
ſeemcth that as lightning and tempeſt oppoſe themſclues a- 
gain(t the pride and height of our buildings , ſo chere are like» 
wiſe (pirits that ene & emulate greatnes below vpan earth. 

O/qme adro res humands vs abdita quedam 

Obterut ( pulchros faſces, ſavaſg /reures 

Proculcare, ac bndibr19 ſis habere v44-tur. 
So farre ſome hidden Highme(ſe | comes to frowne 
On humane pride un Diademe or Crowne, 
At itboth laughs at it, and beats it dowet. 


7 
The concluſion of 


their miſerics, 
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The diflinflien. 
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To conclode/; the condition of Soveraignes is hard and 
dangerous : Their life if it be innocent, is infinitely paineful; 
ifitbe wicked, it is ſubietrothe hate and Nander of the 
world, and in both caſes expoſed to athouſand dangers: for 
the greatera Prince is, the lefſe may hetruſt others, and the 
more muſt he truſt himſelfe. So that we ſee, that it is athing 
aSit were annexcd to ſourraigntie, to be betrayed. 


Of their dutie,See the third Booke,Cap.16. 
Cna?p. L. 
CMagiftrates. 


Hereare diuers degrees of Magiſtrates as well in honour 

as power, whichare the two rhings to be conſidered in 
the diſtin&ion of them, and which haue nothing common 
the one with the other : and many times they rhat are more 
honourable haue lefſe power, as Counſellors of the Priuie 
Counſell, the Secretarie of the State. Some haue but one of 
thetwo; others haue both , and that of diuers degrees , but 
they are properly called Magiſtrates that haue both. 

The Magiſtrates thatare inthe middle betwixt the Soue- 
raigne and the particulars, in the preſcnce of their Souc- 
raignes haue no power to command. As riuers loſe both their 
name and power atthe mouth or entranceintothe ſea, and 
the ſtars theirlight in the preſence of the Sunne ; ſo all power 
of Magiſtrates 1s bat vpon ſufferance in the preſence of their 
Soneraigne : as alſo the power of inferiours and ſabalternate 
Magiſtrates in the preſence of their ſuperiours. Amongſt 
equals there is neither power nor ſupertoritie, but the one 
may hinder the other by oppoſitionand preuention. 

All Magiſtrates iudge, condemn*and command either ac- 
cording tothe law , and thentheir ſentence js but the execu- 
tion of the law ; or according to equitie, and ſuch indgement 
iscalled the office or dutic of the-Magiſtrate. # 

Magiſtrates @annot change nor corre their indgements, 
except the Soueraigne permit it, vnder paine of injuſtice: 
they may reuoke their commands or make ſtay ofthem, bnt 
not 
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aot that- which they hauc iudged and: pronounced with 
knowledge of the cauſe, | 


Ofthe dutics of Magiſtrates, See £46. 3. 
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T is one of the,vanities & follies of man, to preſcribe lawes 

and rules thatexcced the vſc and capacitic of men, as ſome 
Philoſophers 3nd Doors haue done. They propoſe ſtrange 
and elcuated formes or images of life, or at leaſtwiſe ſodifti- 
cult and auſtere, that the practiſe of them is impollible ar 
caſt for a long tiate , yea the attempt is dangerous to many. 
Theſe are Caſtles in the aire,asthe Common-wealth of Plars, 
and More, the Oratour of Cicero, the Poet of Horace , beauti- 


- fullandexcellent imaginations ; but he was yet neuer found 


tharput them in vic. The loucraigne and perfeRt Law-giuet 
and Doors tooke heed of this, who both in himſelfe, bis life 
and his dotrine , hath not ſought thelc extranagancies and 
formes dinided from the common capacitic of men; and 
therefore he calleth his yoke caſic, and his burthen light : 1#- 
go menm ſuave, & onus menmleve ; My yoke ſweet and my 
wrden light, And they that haue inſtituted and ordered their 
compante vader his name, haue very wiſely conſidered of 
the macter, thar though they make ſpeciall profeſſion of ver» 
tuc,deuotion,and to ſerue the weale-publike aboue all others, 
neuerthelefſe they differ very little from the common and ci. 
uilllife. Wherein there is firſt great iuſtice : for there muſt 
alwayes be kept a proportion betwixt the commandement 
and the obedience, the dutic and the power, the rule and the 
workmaſter: and theſe binde themſclues and others to be ne. 
ceflarily in want,cu:ting out more work than they know how 
to finiſh : and many times theſe goodly Law- makers, are the 
firſt Law-breakers : for they doe nothing,and many times do 
quite contraric to that they enioyrte others, like the Phariſies, 
Imponant onera grania, th nolunt ea digits movere:T hey impoſe 
great burdens, bnt will not themſelues touch them with « finger, 
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rules and precepts are enioyncd, andmep notonely/by an irrs- 
gularitie of life and manners , but alſo by contrary opinion 
and iudgement follow others. 

There 15 likewiſe another fault full of injuſtice, they arc farre 
more ſcrupulous , exact, and rigorous in things free and aCci- 
dentall than in neceſſ-rie ad (ubftanciall , in poſitiue and hu. 
mane, than in naturall and divine ;like them thar are content 
to lend, but not to pay their debts : and all like the Phariſies, 
as the great" and*beavenly dodtor telleth them to their re- 
proach, All this is but hypocrifte and deceit. 


CHaP. LIL 
People or vulgar fort:* 


— people (we vnderſtand here the vulgar ſort, the po- 
pular rout,a kinde ot peopte vnder what ccuerr ſocuer,of 
baſe,feruile , and mechanical! condition.) are a1trange beaſt 
with many heads, and which 1n few words-cannot be de{cri- 
bed, inconſtant and variable, without ſtay,likethe wanes of the 
{ea;they are moued ane appeaſed,they allow and difallow one 
and the ſamething at one and theſame inſtant : there is no- 
thing more caſie than ro drine them into what palin he 
will; rhey lone not warres for the true end thereof, nor peace 
for reſt and quietneſſe ,. but for varieties fake, and the cliange 
thatthere is from the one tothe other: confuſion makes them 
dcfire order, and when they haue it,they like it not + rhey run 
alwaies one contrarieto another,and there isno time pleaſeth 
but whar isto come: Hi vulg: mores; odiſſe preſentia, venturd 
cupere, preterita celtbrare ; It u the cuftome of the vulgar ſort, 
to difpi/e the preſent , deſire the future , praiſe and extoll that 
which 1 pa#t, 

They are light to beleeue, to gather together newes,eſpeci- 
ally fach as are moſt burtfull; holding all reports for aſfured 
truths. With a whiftle , or ſome ſonet of newes, a man may 
aſſemble them togerher like Bees at the ſound of the baſon. 

Withoar indgement, reafon, diſcretion. Their indgement 
and wiſdomets but by chance , like a caſt at dice, vnaduiftd 
and headlong of all things, and alwayes rulcd by opinion of 
cuſtcme, 
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cuſtome, or the greater number, going all inline, like ſheepe 
that ran after hoſe that goe before them , and not by reaſon 
and truth. Plecbs non judicium,non veritas : ex opinione multa, 


Tacit, 


ex veritatepanca judicat.T he common people hawe no indgement, Cic, 


no verity;deeme many things by opinion, few by the truth it ſelfe. 

Enuious and malicious, enemies to good men, contermners 
of vertue , beholding the good hap of another with an ill eye, 
fauouring the more weake and the more wicked, and wiſh- 
ing all ill chey-can to men of honor they know not wherefore, 
except it be becauſe they are honourable and well ſpoken of 
by others. 

Treacherous and vntrue, amplifying reports, ſmothering 
of truths, andalwayes making things greaterthen they are, 
withour faith, without hold. The faith or promiſe of a peo. 
ple, and the thought ofa childe, are of like durance, which 
change not onely as occaſions change, but according to the 
difference of thoſe reports that euery houre of the day may 
bring for, 

Mutinons,defiring nothing but nouelties and changes, ſedi- 


tious,enemics to peace and quictnes /»genio noobils, ſeditiſum, * 


alu, 


diſcordioſum,cupidum rerum novarum,quiets & otio adverſum, * 


Of « mutable diſpoſition ſeditions,a breader of diſcord,deſirons of 
nonelties,enemes topeace and quietneſſe, Eſpecially when they 

meet with aleader : for then euen asthe calme ca, of nature 

tumbleth, and foamerh,and rageth, being ſtirred with the fu- 

ric of the windes; ſo doethe people ſwell, and grow proud, 

wilde, and outragious : but take from them their leader,they 

become deieR, grow wilde , are confounded with aſtoniſh= 

ment, Sine reftore preceps,pavidus, ſocors,nil auſnra plebs prin- 

tipibus amotir: Head long without a gonernor, feareſull,careleſſe; 

daring nothing in abſence of their princes, 

Procurers and fauorers of broiles and alterations in houſe- 
hold affaires, they account modeſtie ſimplicitie, wiſdome 
ruſticitie ; and contrariwiſe, they giue to ficric and heady vi- 
olence the name of valour and trortitude. They prefer thoſe 
that haue hot heads and atiue hands, before thoſe that haue 
aſetledand temperate iudgement,and vpon whom the weight 
ofthe affaires muſtlic ; boaſters and pratlers before thoſe that 
xc limpleand ſtayed. . 

P They 
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They care neither for the publike good nor common ho. 
neſtie, but their priuate good only; and rhey refuſe no baſe 
ojfices for their gaineand commodity, Private cnigue timn- 
latio, vile decus publicum : Enery one hath his prinate ſpur,con« 
temning the pablike honor. 

Alwayes muttering and mumuring againſt the State,alwaics 
belching out flanders and in{clent fpceches againſt thoſe thar 
gouerne and command. The meancr and poorer fort hate 
no better paſtime, then to ſpeake ill of the great and rich, nor 
ypon cauſe a':d reaſon, but of enuie,being ncuer coritent with 
their gouernours, nor the preſent State, 

They hauc nothing but a mouth, they have tongues that 
ceaſe not, ſpirits thar bowge not : they area monſter whoſe 
parts are all tongues , they ſpeake all things, but know no- 
thing; they looke yponall , but ſce nothing; they laugh at all, 
and weepeatall; fit to mutine and rebell, not to fight. Their 
propertic is rather to aſſay to ſhake off their yoke, than to 
defend their libertie : Procacsa plebis ingemia, smpigre lingue, 
i9nav1 anims : the wits of the vulgar ſort are ſhametcſſe , talka- 
tie, baſe minded. | 

| They neuer know how to hold a meaſure, nor to keepe 
an honeſt mediocritie. Either like flaucs they ſcrue oucr- 
baſely, or like Lordsthey are beyond all mature infolent and 
tyrannicall. They cannot endure a foft and temperate bite, 
nor are pleaſed withalawfull ibertie; they run alwayes to ex- 
tremities, cither out of hope too much truſting, or too much 
diſtruſting out of feare. They will make you afcard , if you 
feare not them: whenthey are frighted, you chocke them 
ynder the chin , and you leap with both feet vpon their bel- 
lies. They are audacious ard proud , if a man ſhew not the 
cudgell; and therefore the proucrbe is, Tickle them, and they 
will pricke thee; pricke them , and they will tickle thee. Ns 
in vilge monicum terrere ns paveant , nb pertimnerint impunt 
eontemni:anaacia turbidum niſi vbi metuat ant ſervit humiliter, 
ant ſuperbe dominatur: libertatem, que medza, nec ſperneve nec 
habere. 

Very vnthankfull towards their benefators. The recom- 
pence of altthoſe that have deſerued well cf the commons 


wefth , haue alwayes becne baniſhment , reproach, conſpira- 
Cie, 
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cie, death. Hiſtoriesare famous , of Moyer andall the Pro- 
phets, So:rates, Ariftides, Phocion, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, 
Themiſtocles. And the truth it ſelfe hath ſaid , That he being 
onethat procured the good and health of the people , eſcaped 
not : and, contrariwiſe, they that oppreſſe them , are deareſt 
yntothem. They feare all, they admire all. 

Toconclude, the people are a ſauage beaſt, all that they 
thinke, is vanitie ; all they ſay , is falſe and erronious ; that 
they reproue, is good ; that they approue, is naught ; that 
which they praiſes infamous; thar which they doe and vn» 


dertake is follic. Nox tam bene cum rebrns hemanis geritur #t Seneca, 


meliora pluribrs placeant ; argnwmentiom peſſimi turba eff : It 
goes not ſo wel! in humane aff:ures,as that the beſt things dopleaſe 
the moſt : multitude is an argument of the worſt, The vulgar 
multitude is the mother of ignorance, iniultice, inconſtancie, 
idolatric,vanitie, which neuer yercon'd be plcaſed: their mot 
is Vox populs, vox Des ; T he waice of the people ts the voice of 
God : but we may ſay. Cox prpnls, vox ftultorum : The voice 
of the peopl+ is the voice of fool:s. Now the beginning of wil« 
dom?, is for a man to keepe himſelfe cleereand free, and not 


to ſuffer himſelfe to be caricd with popular opinions. This Lib.2'cap.r. 


belongs to the ſecond booke, which is now neere at hand. 
The fourth diſtinftion and diFerence of men, drawne 
from their diners profeſſions and con- 
artions of life, 


Tarr PREFACE. 


Ehold here another difference of men, drawne from the 
diuerſitie of their profeſſions, conditions and kindes of 
life. Some follow the ciuilland fociable life , others lic ir, 
thinking to ſauethemſelues in the ſolitarie wildernefle; ſome 
loue armes,others hate them; ſomeliae in common, others 1m 
privarez it pleaſeth ſome beſt to have chirge,and to leade a 
publike life, others to hide and keepe themſelues private; 
ſome ar: Comtiers, attending wholly vpon others , others 
court none but themſelnes; ſome delighr to liue in the Citte, 
others inthe ticlds , affecting a country life, whoſe choiſe - 
2 the 
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the better, and which life isto.be preferred, it isa digicult 
thing ſimply to determine, and it may beimpertinent. They 
haue all their aduantages and diladuantages , their good and 
their ill.\That which is moſt to be looked into and confidered 
herein, as ſhall be ſaid, is, That cuery man know how to 


chuſe that which beſt befits his owne nature, that he might - 


line the more eaſily and the more happily. But yet a word or 
two oftl cm all , by comparing them together : but this ſhall 
be after we haue ſpoken cf that life which is commonto all, 
which hathtbree degrees. 


ww CnaPe. LIITL. 


The diflinftion and compariſon of the three ſorts 
of degrees of life. 


Here arethrce ſorts of life, and as it were three degrees, 

one priuate of cuery particular man within himſclte, and 
ijathe cloſet of his owne heart, where all is hid, all is lawfull; 
the ſecond, in his houſe and family , in his priuate and ordina- 
rieations, where there isneither {tudienor Art, and where 
of he isnot bound to giue any reaſon : thethirdis publike in 
the eyes of theworld. Now to keepe order and rule in this 
firſt low and obſcure ſtage, it is very difficult, and more rare 
thanin the other two; and in the ſecond, than inthe third, 
the reaſon is, becauſe where there is neither Iudge nor Con- 
troller, nor regarder , and where we haue no imagination ejs 
ther of puniſhment or recompence, we carrie our felues more 
looſely and careleſly, as in priuate lines, where conſcience 
and reaſon only is our guide , than in publike , where weare 
ſtill in checke and as a marke to the cyes and iudgement of 
all , where glory, fcare of reproach, baſe reputation, or ſome 
other paſſion dothleade vs (tor paſſion commands with grea- 
ter power thay reaſon ) whereby we keepe our (clues readie, 
ſtanding vpon our guard : for which cauſe it fallerh out , that 
many are counted holy , great, and admirable in publike, 
who in their owne private haue nothing commcadable, 
That which is done in publike is but a fable, a fiction , the 
truth is ſecret and in priuate; and he that will well mdge of 
man, 


ſtati 
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man, muſt conuerſe cuery day with him, and pry into his or- 


dinary and naturall cariage ; thereſtis all counterfet; Univer. 
ſm mundug exercit biftrioniam: The whole world playet the 
Comedian : and therefore ſaid a wiſe man, That he is an cx- 
cellent man, who is ſuch within and in bimſelfe w hich he is 
ontwardly , for-feare of the lawes and ſpeech of the world. 
Publike a&fons thunder in the cares of men , to which a man 
isattentiue when he doththem , as exploits in warre, ſound 
judgement incounſell , torule a people , to performe an Am- 
baſlage. Priuate and domeſticall ations are quicke and ſure,to 
chide,to laugh,to ſell,ro pay,toconuerſe with his owne,a man 
conſiders not of them, he doth them, not thinking ot them: 
ſecret and inward actions much more , toloue, to hate, to 
defire. X 

Againe, there is here another conſideration, and thatis, 

that that is done by the naturall hypocrifie of men, which we 
make moſt account of, and a man is more ſcrupulous in out- 
wardaQtions,that are in ſhew,bur yctare free,of ſmall impore 
tance, and alm-{t al}1n countenances and ceremonies, and 
therefore are of lirtle coſt , and a littlecffet, than in inward 
and ſecrer ations that makeno ſhew,but are yet requiſite and 
neceſſarie, and therefore they are the more dithcult, Ofthoſe 
depend the reformation of the ſoule , the moderation of the 
pailions, the rule of the life; yea , by the attainmeur of theſe 
outward, a man becomes careleſſc of the inward. 

Now of theſe threeliues, inward, domeſticall, publike, he 
that is to leade but one of them , as Hermites, doth guide and 
order hislife at a better rate, than he that kath two , and he 
that hath but two, his condition is more eaſie, than ke that 
hath all three. | 


Crare. LIIIL. 


A compariſon of the ciuill and ſociable life 
with the ſolitary. 


28 ey that efteeme and commend ſo much the ſolitaric and 

retired hfe,as a great ſtay and fure retrait from the mole- 

ſtations and troubles of the world,anda fir meanes to Fern 
of a 


t 
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and maintaine themſclues pure and free from many vices, in 
as much as the worſe part 1s the greater,of a thouſand there is 
not one good, the number of fooles is infinite, contagion in a 
preaſe 1sdangerous , they ſecme to haue reaſon on their ſide : 
for the ccmpany cfthe wicked is a dangerous thing , and 
therefore they that aduenture themliciues vpon the ſea, are to 
take heed that no bluſphemer , or difſolute and wicked perſon 
entcr their ſhip ; one only /onas with whom God wasangrie, 
had almoſt loſt all ; Bas to thoſe that were in the ſhip with 
him crying out in a great danger for heipe vnto thur gods, 
pleaſantly faid, Hold you your pezce, for the gods percciue 
not that you arc here with me. »4/bquerquethe V ice-roy of 
the Indies for Emanuel King of Portimgal,ina great danger at 
ſea, tooke vpon his ſhoulders alittle childe,to the end that his 
innocencie might ſerue asa ſurctie to God for his ſins. Butto 
thinke that a olitariclife is better, more excellent and perfeR, 
more fit for the exerciſe ot vertue,more dizhcult, ſharp,labori- 
ous and painfull , as ſome would make vs beleeuc,they grofic- 
ly deceiue themſclues:for contrarily it isa great diſcharge and 
caſe of life, and it is but an indifferent profeſſion , yea a ſimple 
apprentiſhip and diſpoſition to vertue. This is not to enter 
1nto buſines, troubles, and difhculties, but it is to flic them, 
and to hide themſclues from them, to practiſe the counſell of 
the Epicures (Hide thy ſelfc) it is to runne to death, to flica 
good life. It is out of all doubt, that a King, a Prelat , a Paſtor 
15a farre more noble calling,more perfe&t, more dithcult,than 
that ofa Monke,ora Hermit. And to ſay the truth , in times 
paſt the companies of Monks were but ſeminaries and ap» 
prentiſhips, from whence they drew thoſe that were fit for 
Eccleſiaſticall charge , and their preparatiucs to a greater per- 
tetion. And he that liues ciuilly hauing a wife , children, 
ſeruants , neighbours, friends, goods, buſinefle, and ſo many 
diucrs parts which he muſt ſatisfie, and truly and loyally an- 
{wer for, hath without compariſon farre more bufineſle, then 
he that hath none of all theſe, hath todoe with none but him- 
ſelfe : Multitude and abundance is farre more troubleſome, 
than ſolitarinefſe and want. In abſtinencie there is but one 
thing, inthe conduct and vic of many, diners things , there 
are many conliderations, diuers duties. Itis an eaficr thing to 
part 
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rt from goods, honours,dignitieg,charges,than to gonerne 
them well, and well to diſcharge them. lr iseaſier for a man 
coliue altogether without a wife, then in all points duly to 
liue, and to maintaine himſelfe with his wife, children and all 
the reſt that depend vpon him : ſo is the ſinglelife more eaſie 
than the maried ſtate. 

Solikewiſe to thinke that ſoiitarineſſeis a ſanQuarie and an 
affured haucn againſt all vices,temptations,and impediments, 
isto deceiue themlclues ; for it is not true incuery reſ] peR. A. 
gainſt the vices of the world,rhe ſtirre of the people,the occa- 
lions that proceed from without, it is good; but ſolitarineſſe 
hathit inward and fpirituall affaires and dirhiculties: /vit in de- 

ſertum ut tentaretur 4 diabelo: He went into the deſert to be 
tempted of the denill. To imprudent and vnaduiſed young 
me", ſolitarineſſe is a dangerous ſtaffe , and it is tobe feared, 
that whileſt he walkes alone, he entertaines worſe companie 
than himſclte, as Crates ſaid to a young man who walked all 
alone farre from companie. It is there where foolescontriue 
their wicked deſignements, begin their owne ouerthrowes, 
ſharpen their paſſions and wicked deſires. Many times toa- 
uoid the gulfe of Charybdis, they fall into Scyla; to flic is not 
toeſcape, it is many times to increaſe the danger, and to loſe 
himſelte : Non vita, [ed fwgit : magic autem periculis patemus 
averſi, He doth not eſchewst, but fliethit: we lie more vpen to 
dangers bring aucrted from them, A man had need be wiſe and 
ſtrong , and well afſured of himſelfe when he falles into his 
pwne hands, for it falles out many times that there arenone 
more dangerous than his owne. Guarda me dos de mi; God 
keepe me from my ſelfe , ſaith the Spaniſh prouerbe very excel» 
lently ; Nemo eft ex tmprudentibus qui fibs relingus debeat; 
ſolitwdo ommnia mala perſnadet. Nownniſe man ſhonld be left 4. 
lone to himſclſe;{o/itarines perſmadeth all exill.But for ſome pris 
uate and particular conſideration, though good 1n it ſelft{ for 
many times it is for idleneſſe, weakneſie of you , hatred; or 
ſome other paſſion ) to flie and to hide himſclfe, hawng 
meanes to profit another, or to due good tothe weale-pub- 
like, isto be a fugitiue, to burie histalent, to hide his light, a 
faul: ſubie to the rigour of iuadgement. 
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CnaP. LY. 


A compariſon betwixt the life lead in common 
and in prinate. 


—_—_ haue thought that the life lead in common, wherein 
aothing is proper toany man, whereby he may ſay , this 
is mine,or that is thine,but where all things are common,ten« 
deth moſt to perteion , and bath moſt charity and con- 
cord. This may take place in the companie of a certaine num- 
ber o' people, lead and directed by {ome certaine rule, but not 
in a ſtate and common-wealc; -and theretore P/ato hauing 
onceallowed it, thinking thereby to take away all auarice and 
difſenſion, did quickly alter his opinion, and was otherwiſe 
aduiſed ; toras the praiſe ſheweth, there 1s not onely not any 
heartic affeRtiontowards that that is common toall,and as the 
prouerbe is, The common aſſe i alwayes 18 ſadled: but alſo the 
communitie draweth vnto it ſelfe contentions, murmurings, 
hatreds, as it isalwayes ſcene, yea cuen in the primitiue 
Church : Creſcente numero diſcipulorum, ſattum et murmur 
Grecornn adverſua Hebraos ; T he number of the diſciples in. 
creaſing , there grew a murmuaring of the Grecians againſt the 
Hebrewes. The nature of loue is (ſuch, as that of great riners, 
which being ouer-charged with abundance of waters, being 
diuided , arc quit of that charge; folone being diuided to all 
men, andall things, loſeth ir force and vigor. But there are 
degrees of communitie ; to liue , that is to ſay, to cat and 
drinke together is very good,as the manner was inthe better 
and moſt ancient common- weales, of Lacedemon and Crete; 
for beſides that modeftic and diſcipline is better retained a» 
monegſt them, there is alſo a very profitable communicatiorz 
but to thinke to haue all things common , as Plato for a while 
would, though he were afterwards otherwile aduiſed , is to 
peruert all. 
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CruarPe. LVI. 


The compariſon of the conntry-life with 
the Citizens. 


TY compariſon to him that loveth wiſdome is not hard 
to make , for almoſtall the commodities and aduantages 


n 
'$ arc on one (ide, both ſpirituall and corporall, libertte , wiſ- 
» dome, innocencie, health, pleaſure. 1n the fields the ſpirit 1s 
® more free and to it ſelfe : in Cities, the perſons, the affaires, 
® both their owne and other mens, the contentions,” ifttations, 
"te diſcourſes, entertainments, how much time doe they ſteale 
'F from vs? Amici fnres temporis: Friends ſteale away time, How 
id many troubles bring they with them, anocations,allurements 
' to wickedneſles ? Cities are priſons to the ſpirits of men, no 
W otherwiſe than cages ro birds and beaſts. This celeſtiall fire 
he that is 1n vs, will not be ſhut vp, it loyeth the aire, the fields; 
he and therefore Co/ameta ſaith, that the countryslite is the cou 
's, ſen of wiſdome, Con/angurnea, which cannot be without beau- 
"_ tifull and free thoughts and meditations ; which are hardly 
ur had and nouriſhed among the troubles and moleſtations of 
[N- the citic. Againe, the countrey life is more neat, innocent and 
he ſimple; In cities vices are hid inthe root, and are notpercei- 
rs, ved, they paſſe and inſinuate themſclues pell-mell, the ve, 
ng the aſpeR, the encounter ſo frequent and contagious , is the 
all cauſe. As for pleaſure and health , the whole heauens lie open 
Are to the view,the ſun, the aire, the waters, and all the elements 
nd are free, expoſed and open in all parts, alwayes ſuſtaining vs, 
ter the earth diſconereth it ſelfe, the fruits thereof are before our 
te; eyes ; and none of all this is in cities in the throng of houſes : 


PY ſothat toliue in cities is to be bamiſhed inthe world, and ſhut 
ors, | from the world. Apgaine the country life is wholly inexer- 
hile | cife, in ation , which ſharpneth the appetite, maintaineth 
: to | healch, hardenerh and fortificththe bodic, That which is to 

becommended in cities, is commoditie cither private, as of 

merchants and artificers or publike, to the managing where- 

of few are called, and in ancient times heretofore they were 
AP. || choſen fromthe country life, who returncd hauing performed 
their charge. 
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of the militarie profeſſion. 


Cray. LVII. 
Of the militarit prefſeſſion. 


# rw militaric profeflion ts noble in the cauſe thereof, for 
there is no commoditic more ituſt, nor more vaiuerſall 
than the proteRion of the peace and greatneſſe of his coun- 
trey ; noble in the execution , for valour is the greateſt, the 
moſt gencrous and heroicall vertue of all others ; honourable, 
for all humane actions, the greateſt and moſt glorious is the 
witricrs, and by whichall other honours are judged anddiſ- 
cerned; pleafant , the company of ſo many noble men, young, 
attiuc, the ordinary view of ſo many accidents and ſpecta- 
cles, libertic and conuerſation without Art, a manly faſhion 
of life without ceremonie, the varietic of diuers actions, a 
couragious harmony of warlike muſicke, which cntertainesvs 
and (tirres our bloud , our cares, our ſoule; thoſe warlike 
commotions whichrauiſh vs with their horror and feare,that 
confuſed tempeſt of ſoundsand cries, that fearefull ordering 
of ſo many thouſands of men, with ſo much fury , ardour and 
COUragc. . 

But on the other (ide, a man may ſay, that the Art and ex- 
perience,af vndoing one another , of killing , ruinating , de- 
ſtroying our_owne proper kinde,, ſeemes tobe vnnaturall, 
and to proceed froman alienation ofour ſcnſe and vnderſtan- 
ding ; itisa great tcſtimonic of our weakneſlſe and imperte- 
ion , and:it isnot found in beaſts themſclues, in whom the 
image of Nature continueth farre more entire. What follie, 


what rage isit, to.make ſuch commotions, to torment ſo ma» 


ny people , to runne thorow ſo many dangers and hazards 
both by ſca and land, for a thing ſo vncertaine and doubt- 
full as the iflue of warre, to runne with ſuch greedineſle and 
herceneſſe,after death, which is cafily found cuery where, 
and without hope ofſepulture , to kill thoſe he hates nor, nor 
euer ſaw ?: But whence proccedeth this great furicand ardor, 
for it is not for any offence committed ? What frenſie and 
madneſle is this for a man to abandon his owne bodie, his 
time, his reſt, his life, his libertic,and to leaue it tothe mercy cf 
another ? to expoſe himlſelfe to the loſſe of his owne = 
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bers, and to that which is a thouſand times worſe than death, 
fire and ſ\ivord, to betrodden, to be pinched with hot iron, to 
be cut , to be torne in peeces, broken , and put to the gallies 
for eucr ? And all this , to ſerue the paſſion of another, for a 
cauſe which a man knowes not to be inſt, and which is com- 
monly vniuſt : for warres are commonly vninſt, and for him 
whom a man knowes not,who takes ſo little carc for himthat 
fghts for him, that he will be content to mount vpon his 
dead bodie to helpe his owne ſtarure , that he may ſee the far- 
ther. I ſpeake not here of the duty of ſubiets towards their 
Prince and countrey , but of voluntaries and mercinarie ſoul- 
dicrs. , 


The fiſt and laſt diſtinflion and difference of men, drawen from 
the fanours and dirfanours of Nature and 
Fortune. 


Tre PREFACE. 
[_- diſtintion and difference is apparent enough 


and ſujHcicntly knowen, and hath many members and 
conſiderations, but may all be rednced to two heads, whicha 
man may call with the vulgar fort , Felicity or good fortune, 


* and Infelicitie or ill fortune. Greatneſle or littlenefſe. To Fe- 


hicitie and greatneſſe belong health, beautie, and the other 

goods of the body, liberty, nobility , honor, dignity, ſcience, 

riches, credit, friends. To Infelicity or littlenefle belong all 

the contraries, whichare priuations of the other good things. * 

Fromtheſe things doth ariſe a very great difference, becauſe 

aman is happy in one of theſe, or in two, or in three , and not 

1 the reſt, and that more or lefſe by infinite degrees : few or 

none atall are happie or vnhappie in them all. He that hath 

the greateſt part of theſe goods, and eſpecially three, Nobili- 

tie, Dignitic,or Authori rie and riches, is accounted great; he 

that hath not any of thele three, little. But many hane but one 

or two,and are accounted midlings betwixt the greatand the 

little. We muſt ſpeakea little of them all. 
Of health , beautie, and other naturall goods of the body Chap.11, 
_ hathbecn ſpoken before ;as{tkewiſe of their contraries, 54.6. 

vicknefle, Griefe. 
CH aP, 
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The deſcripiion 
of nob1'uy » 


of Liberty and Seruitude, 


LVIII, 
Of Labertie and Sermitnde, 


Ibertie is accounted by ſome a ſoueraigne good, and Ser. 
Bore an extreeme cuill, inſomuch that many haue cho. 
ſcnrather todie a crucll death , than to be made flaues , or to 
{cecither the publike good or their owne priuate indange- 
red. But of this there may be too much , and of theſe too ma. 
ny, as of all other things. There isa twofold libertic : the 
erue, which is of the minde or ſpirit, and isin the power of 
Euery one, and cannot be raken away,nor indammaged by an- 
other, nor by Fortune it ſelfe : contrariwiſe, the ſeruitude of 
the ſpirit is the moſt miferable of all others,to ſerue our owne' 
affeRtions, to ſufferour ſclues to be deuoured by our owne 
paſſions, to be led by opinions. O pirtifull captiuntie ? The 
corporall libertic isa good greatly tobe eſteemed, but ſub. 
ietto Fortune: and ir 1s neither 11 nor reaſonable ( if it be 
not by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance) that it ſhould be 
preferred beforelife it ſelfe,as ſome of the ancients haue done, 
who haue rather made choiſe of death , then toloſe it ; and 
it was accounted a great vertue in them : ſo great an euill was 
ſcruitude thuught to be: Serwitus obedtentia oft frafls animi & 
abjetti, arbitrio carentus ſus: Seruitude 1 the obedienc- of a baſe 
andd abett minde which wanteth hu due indgement. Many great 
and wile men haue ſerued, Regwlns,Yalerianus, Plato, Diogenes 
cuen thoſe that were wes and yet diſhonoured not their 
owne condition, but continued incfic&t and truth more free 
than their maſters. 
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Nobilitie. 
Obilitie is a qualitic cuery where not common, but ho- 
10urable , brought in and eſtabliſhed with great reaſon 
and for publike vrtilitie. 
It is ders, diuerſly taken and vnderſtood, and according 


todiuers nations and judgements , it hath diuers kindes. Ac- 


cording to the generall and common opinion and cuſtome 
| it 
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itis a quality ofa race or ſtocke, Arſor/e faith , that itisthe 
antiquitie of arace and of riches. P/xtarch callcth it the ver- 
tuc.ofa race , «wmyre, meaning thereby a certaine habit aud 
qualitic continued in the linage, What this qualitie gr ver- 
tue is, all are not wholly of one accord, ſauing in this ,' that it 
is profitable tothe weale- publike, For to ſome,and the grea- 
ter part this qualitie is militarie , to other it is politike, litera» 
rie of thoſe that are wiſe , palatine of the ozhcers of the 
Prince. But the militaric hath the aduantage aboue the reſt : 
for belidesthe ſeruice which it yeeldeth tothe weale-publike 
asthe ret doe, it is painfull , laborious, dangerous ; whereby 
it is recounted more worthy and commendable. So hath it 
caried with vs by excellencie, the honourable title of Valour. 
There muſt then acconding to this opinion be two things in 
truc and perfe nobilitie, profeſſhon of this vertue, and qua- 
litie profitable to the common-weale , which is as the forme; 
and the race as the ſubiet and matter, that is to ſay, along 

continuance of this qualitie by many degrees and races , and 
time out of minde, whereby they are called 19 our language 

Gentlemen , that is toſay ofarace, houſe, family, carying of 
long time the ſame name, and the ſame profeſſion. For he is 
truly and entirely noble, who maketh a ſingular profellion of 
publike vertue, ſeruing his Prince and Countrey , and being 
deſcended of parents and anceſtorsthat haue done the ſame. 

Thereare ſome that ſeparate theſe rwo,and thinke thar one + 

of chem ſufficeth to true nobilitie , thar is, cither only vertue ,,, 2 
andqualitie, without any conſideration of race or anceſtors, 
This is a perſonall and acquired nobilitie , and conſidered 
with rigour it isrude , that one come from the houſe of a 
Butcher or Vintner ſhoul&be held for noble, whatſocuer ſer» 

uice he harh done for the Common-weale. Neuecrthelefle, 

this opinion hath place in many nations , namely with the 

Tarkes, contemners of ancient nobilitic, and elteeming of no 

other but perſonall , and actuall militaric valour z or only an- 

tiquitie of race without profellion of the qualitie ; this is i 

bloud and purely naturall. 

Ifa man ſhould compare theſe two ſimple and imperfeRt 
nobilities together, that which is purely naturall(to iudge a- y,,ucgs Nobi. 


right) itis the lefle, thongh many, out of their vanitie haue ze, 
thought 
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thought otherwiſe. The naturall is another mans qualitieand 
* nothisowne ; Genus & proavos & que non fecimnus ipſi, vixes 
noſtra puto: nemo vixit in oloriam noſtram;nec quod ante nos fuit 
noſtrum eſt: 1 ſcarce acconnt thoſe things ours which deſcend ſrom 
onr linage or anceſtors, or any thing which we our ſelnes hane not 
done; no man hath lined for our glory and renonne ; Nether are 
we to account that ours which hath beene before vs. And what 
greater follie can there be, then to glory in that which is not 
his owne? This honor may light vpona vicions man,a knaue, 
and one in himſelte a true villaine. It 18 alſo vnprofirable to 
another , for it communicaterh not with any man, neither is 
ay man bettered by it, as ſcience, iuſtice, goodneſſe, beauty, 
riches doc. They that haue nothing elſe commendable in 
them bur this nobility of fleſh and bloud, make much of it, 
they hane it alyvayes intheir mouthes, it makes their cheekes 
{well and their heart too (they will be ſurc to manage that lit» 
tle good that they haue ) it is the marke by which they are 
knowne, and a token that they haue nothing el{e in rhem,be. 
canſe they reſt themſclues wholly vpon that. Bur this is va- 
nitie,for all their glorie ſpringeth from fraile inſtruments, Ab 
wtero, concept, partu; From the wombe , the conception , the 
birth , and is buried vnder the tombe of their Anceſtors. As 
offenders being purſued haue recourſe to Altars and the Se- 
pulchers of the dead , and in former times to the ſtatues of 
Emperours; ſo theſe men being deſtitute ofalimerft and ſubs 
ie of true hononr, haue recourſe to the memoric andarmon- 
rics of theirAnceftors. What good isit toa blind man,that his 
parents haue beene well ſighted , or rohim that ſtammereth, 
that his Grandfather was eloquent ? and yer theſe Kinde of 
people are commonly glorious,” high minded , contemners 
S-iuft, of others; Contemptor ammus 0+ ſuperbia commune nobilita- 
tis malum: A contemptible and proud minde, are common vices 
accompanying I obilitie. 

The perſonall and acquired honour hath conditions alto- 
gether contrary and very good. Tr is proper to the poſſeſlor 
therof,it is alwayes a wortby ſubic,and profitable to others. 
Againe,a man may ſay, that it is more ancient and more rare, 
thanthe naturall , for by it the naturall began ; and in a word, 


thatvis true honour which conliſteth in good and p_ 
c $, 
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effes , tiot in dreames and imagination ,» vame and ynprofi- 


table , and proccedeth from the ſpirit, not the bloud, which 


istheſame in noble men that is in others. 25s generoſns ? ad , 


virtmtens 4 natnra bene compoſitus animns ſacit nobilem, cut ex 
quacungne conditione ſupra fortunam hicet ſurgere: Who is a 
gentleman ? a minde wel! diſpoſed ro vertne maketh neble, who, 
vpou. what acoedent or condition ſoener ts able to raiſe it ſelfe a= 
boxe fort une. 

But they are both oftentimes, and very willingly roge- 


ther, and fo they make a perfect honcr: The naturall isa way ,,,,_, and 


enecca, 


and occaſion tothe perſonall ; for things doe eaſily returne to ,,4u;ve, 


their firſt nature and beginning. As the naturail hath taken 
his beginning and eſſence from the perſonall, to it leadeth 
andconductcth histoirt ; Fortes creantar fortibus : hoc nnum 
innobilitate bonnm, ut nobilibus impoſita neceſſitudo videatur, 
ne a majorum virtute degenerent ; The valiant beget thoſe that 
wevaliant : this is the onely good of nobrlitze, that necefſitie ſee= 
meth to be impoſed on thoſe that are noble, not ts degenerate from 


the vertne of their ance3Fors, To know that a man is ſprung ' 


from honourable anceſtors, and ſuch as haue deſerucd well of 
the Common-weale , isa (trong obligation and ſpurre to the 
honourable exploits of vertue.1t 18a toule thing rodegenerate, 
and to belic a mansowne race. The nobilitie that is giuen by 
the bountie and letters patent of the Prince, if it hane no other 
reaſon, it is ſhamefull, and rather diſhonourable than honou- 
rable. It is a nobilitie in parchment , bought with filuer or 
fauour, and not by bloud as it ought. If it be giuen for merit, 
and notable ſcruices, it is perſonall and acquired, as hath 
beene (aid, 
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Co fay ( but not ſo well ) that hononr tsthe priſe and re- 


compence of vertue, ornot ſo ill, at acknowledgement of The deſcription 

vertue,ora pferogatiue ofa good opinion, and afrerwards of of bonoure 
an outward duty towards vertuc;It is a priuiledge that draw- 
th his principall eſſence from vertue. Others haue called 
iT 
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it the ſhadow of vertue, which ſometimes followeth , ſome. 
times gocth before it, as the ſhadow the body. But to ſpeake 
truly, itis the rumor ofa beautifull and vertuous ation, which 
reboundeth from our ſoules to the view of the world, and by 
reflexion into our ſoules, bringing vnto vs a teſttmonie of 
that whichothers belecue ot vs, which tarncth to a great con. 
tentment of minde. . 

Honour is ſo much eſteemed and ſought for by all, that to 
attaine thereunto a man enterpriſeth, endureth , contemneth 
whatſocuer beſides, yealite ir ſeife , nenertheleſle, it isa mat, 
ter of ſmall and ſlender moment, vncertaine, a ſtranger, and 
' aSit were ſeparated intheairce,from him that is honoured;for 
it doth nor only not enter into him , nor is inward and eſſen» 
tiall vnto him, but it dothnot ſo muchas touch him ( being 
for the moſt part either dead oralſent, and who feeleth no. 
thing ) bur {etleth ir ſelfe and (tayeth without ar the gate, 
ſticks 1n thename , which receiueth and carricth all the ho. 
nors and diſhonors, praiſes and diſpraiſes, whereby a man is 
faid to haue cither a good name ora bad. All the good or euil 
thata mancan ſay of Ceſar 1s carried by his name. Now the 
name is nothing ofthe nature and ſubſtance ofthe thing, itis 
only the image which preſenteth it, the marke which diſtin» 
guiſheth it from others, a ſummarie which containeth it in 
a ſmall volume, mounteth it, and carrieth it whole andentire, 
the meane to enioy it and to vſe it ( for without the names 
there would be nothing but confuſion , the vſe of thin 
would be loft, the world would decay , as the hiſtorie of | 
tower of Babe/dothrichly reach vs) to be briefe, the ſtickler 
and'middle of the effence of the thing, and the honour of 
diſhonor thereof, for it is that that toucheththe thing it ſelks, 
and receinueth all the good or ill thar is ſpoken. Now honour 
before it arrive tothe name of the thing, it goesa courſe almoſt 
circular, like the Sunne, performed and perfeed in three 
principall ſites or places, the ation or worke, the heart , the 
rongue: for t begins and is conceiued, as in the matrix and 
root,in that beautic, goodneſle, profit of the thing honoured 
which comes tolight and is produced, this is ( as hath beene 
faid)the rumor ofa beautifull or honourable ation. Cexli ener 
rant gloriam Des : pleni ſunt cali & terra gleria tua : The hew 
: wew 
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went declare the glorie of God , the heauens and the carth are full 


of thy glorie(for whatſocuer valour, worth and perfeRion the 


' thing have in itſelfe and inwardly , if ir | — nothing thac 


isexcellent, it is altogether vncapable of honour, and isas if it 
were not at all ) from thence it entreth intothe ſpirit and vn- 
derſtanding , where it takes life , and is formed intoa good, 
hautie, and great opinion: finally fallying forth from thence, 
and being caried by the word verball or written,it returnes by 
reflexion, and as it were difſolueth, and endeth in the name of 
the authour of this beautifull worke , where it had the begin- 
ning, as the Sunne in the place from whence it departed, 
and then it beares the name of honour , praiſe, glory, and re- 
NOWNNCs 
Bur the queſtion is, whar thoſe ationsare to which honour 
is due. Some thinke thar it is generally - due to thoſe that per. 
forme their duty in that which belongs to their profeſſion, 
although it be neither famous nor profitable, as be that vpon 
a Stage playcs the part of a ſeruant well, isno lefſe commen. 
ded than be that preſentcth the perſon ofa King, and he thar 
cannot worke in {tatues of gold, cannot want thoſe of leather 
or carth wherein he may as well ſhew the perfection of his 
Art. All cannot employ themſclues, neither are they called to 
the managing of great affaires,but the commendation is todo 
that well, that he hath todoe. This is too much to leſſen and 
vilific honour, which is nota common and ordinarie gueſt for 
all perſons, and all iuſt and lawfull actions. Euery chaſte wo- 
man, cuery honeſt man is not honourable. The wiſeſt men re- 
quirealſo thereunto,rwo or three things, the one is dyhculrie, 
labour or danger , the other is publike vrility , and this is the 
reaſon why it 1s properly due to thoſe that adminiſter, and 
well acquit themſclues of great charges, that be the actions 
aspriuarely and generally good and profitable as they will, 
they ſhall haue approbation and ſwHcientrenowne with thoſe 
that know them , and the ſafetie and protection of the lawes; 
bur not honour , which is publike ; and hath more dignitie, 
fame, and ſplendor. Some adde vnto thete a third,and that is, 
thatit be not an action of obligation, but of ſupererogation, 
The defire of honour and glorie, and the approbation of 


4 
another, is a vicious, violent, powerfull pation _ ; nl boxer. 
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of Honour, 
hue ſpoken in the paſſion of ambition, but very profitable to 
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the weale publike, to containe m2n in their dutie, to awaken * 


and inflame them to honourable ations,a teſtimonie of weak. 
neſſe and humane inſu;Hciencic, which for want of good mo. 
ney vſcth light and falſe coine. Now in what , and how far. 
forth it is excuſable, and when not commendable, and tha 
__ is not the recompence of vertue , ſhall be aid here- 

er. 
The markes of honour are very diuers , but the better and 
more beautifull are they that are without profitand gaine,and 
are ſuch as a man may not ſtraine, and applie to the vitious, 
and ſuch as by ſome baſe ojHice haue ſerued the weale-publike. 
Theſe are the better and more eſteemed : they are in them- 
ſelues more vaine,that haue _— of worth in them; bar the 
fimple marke of men of honour and vertue,asalmoſt inall po. 
licies, crownes, lawrell garlands,oake,a certaine forme of ac. 
coutrements,the prerogatiue of ſome ſurname, precedencic in 
aſſemblies, orders of Knighthood. And it falleth ont ſome. 
times,that it isa greater honour not to baue the markes of ho» 
nour, hauing deſcrued them , than to haue them. It is more 
honourable vnto me, ſaid Cato, that cuery man ſhould aske 
me, why I haue nota ſtatuecreced in the market place, than 
they ſhould aske why I hauc it. | 
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Cience, to ſay the truth, is a beautifull ornament, a very 
profitable inſtrument to him that knowes well how to ve 

it ; but in what ranketo place it, or how to priſe it,all are not 
of one opinion: and therein they commit two contrary faults, 
ſome by eſteeming it too much, ſome too little. Some make 
that account of it, that they preferre it before all other things, 
and thinke that it isa ſoueraigne good, ſome kinde and ray of 
Diuinitic, ſeeking it with greedinefſe, charge and great la- 
bour; others contemne it, and deſpiſe thoſe that profefſeit: 
the mediocritie betwixt both is the more tuſt and moſt afſu- 
red. For my part , I place it farre beneath honeſtie, ſanitie, 
wiſdome, 
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wildome, vertue, yea beneath dexterity inaffaires :"and yer 
I dareto range it with dignity,naturall nobilitic,militarie va- 
lour , and Ithinke they may very well diſpute of theprece- 
dencie : and ifI were called to ſpeake my opinion, I ſhould 
make it to march cither ſide by fide withthem,or incontinent» 
ly after. As ſciences are different in their ſubieRs and matters, 
in the apprentiſhip and acquiſition,ſoare they in their vrility, 
honeſtie, neceſſitic, as alſo11 their gaine and glorie : ſome are 
Theoricksand in ſpeculations only,othersare praRtickeandin 
ation: againe, ſome are Reals, occupied inthe knowledge of 
things thatare without vs, whether they be naturall or luper- 
naturall ; others are particular, which teach the tongues ro 
ſpeake, and to reaſon. Now without all doubt, thoſe ſci- 
ences that haue moſt honeſtie, vrilitie , neceſſitie , and leaſt 
glory, vanitic, mercenarie gaine, are farre to be preferred be- 
fore others. And therefore the practike are abſolutely the bet- 

ter, which reſpe&che good of man, teaching him to liue well, 

todie well, ro command well , to obey well ; and therefore 

they are diligently to be ſtudied by him that endeuoureth to 

be wiſe: whereof this worke is a briefe and ſummarie, that is 

to fay, Morall,Science,Occonomicall, Political. After theſe is 

Naturall, which ferueth to the knowledge of whatſocuer isin 

the world fit for our vſe,as likewiſe to admire the greatneſle, 

goodneſſe, wiſdome, power of the chicfe workemaſter. All 

other knowledges are vaine , andare tobe ſtudied curſorily, 
as appendents vntotheſe , becauſe they are no wayes beneti= 
ciall to thelife of man, and helpe not to make vs honeſt men. 
And therefore it is a lofle and a follie to employ therein ſo 
much time,ſo much coſt, ſo much labour as we doe. Iris true 
that they ſerue to heape vp crownes , and to win reputation 
with the people,but it 1$in pollicies thatare not wholly ſound 


goods. 
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Cnar. LXII. 
; Of riches and powertie. 


_ hf aries the ewo ſources and elements of all diſcords, 
The cauſe of troubles, and commorions that are in the world : for the 
frowbler. excclliue riches of ſame doe ſtirre them vp to pride,to delica. 
cies, pleafures , diſdaine of the poore ; to enterpriſe and at- 
tempt : the extreeme pouerty of others, prouokes them to 
emiic, extreeme icalouſic, furic, deſpaire, and to atrempr for. : 
tancs. Plats called rhem the plagues of a Common-wealth. t 
Byr which of the two is the more dangerous, isnotthorowly e 
refoloed amongft all. According to ArsForte it is aboundance, c 
for a State needsnot doubt of thoſe that deſire butto liue, but 0 
of ſuchas arc ambitious and rich. According to Platoit is po. r 
nertie, for defperate poore men are terrible and farionscrey c 
rures;for wanting cither bread or work to exerciſe rheir Arts 0 
and occupations, or too exceſſinely charged with impoſts, d 
they learne that of the mittreſſe of rhe ſchoole Neceſlinie, 
whichofthemſclaesrhey neger durft tohane learned ,and they 
dare, becanfe their number is great. Bar yet there is a better 
remedie for themrhan for rhe rich , and it isancaſicmatrer 
' to hinderthigenill; for ſo long asthey haue bread and employ: 
ment to exerciſe their my fteries,andliue, they will ncuer tur, 
And therefore, therichare tobe feared for their owne ſakes, 
their viceand condition : the poore , by reaſon of the impru- 
dencic of ponernours. 
2 Now , many Law-makers and greatStares- men hane gone 
Azainſt the e- about to take away theſe rwo extremiries, ani this great in- 
quality &+ ine- - equalitie of goods and fortunes, and to bring in a mediocritie 
gualitie of riebes and equallitie, which they called the nurſing-mother of 
peace and amitie; and others likewiſe haue attempted to 
make all things common , which could neuer be but by ima- 
gination. But beſides thar, ir is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an e- 
qualitic, by reaſon of the number of children which increaſe 
in one familie, and not in another, and that it can hardly be 
put in practice,alrhough a man be enforced , and it coſt much 
to attaine thereunto, it were alſo inexpedient , and to ſmall | 
purpole 
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purpoſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchiefe : for 
there is no hatred more capitall than betwixt equals ; the enuic 
and jealouſic of equals is the ſe minarie of troubles, ſeditions, and 
cruell warres. Incqualitie is goud, ſo it be moderate. Harmonie 
conſifteth not of like ſounds, but different and well according. 

Nibileft <qualitate in<qualins; 

Nothing can leſſe cquall be 

Than it ſelſe, Equalitie, : 

This great and deformed inequalitie of goods proceedeth 
frem many cauſes, eſpecially two: the one is trom yniult lones, 
as vſuries and intereſts, whereby the one cat the other,and grow 
fat with the ſubſtance of another : 2s devorant plebery ene 
eſcam panis : Who denoure the people as a morſell of bread, The 
other from diſpoſitions, wherher amonglt the living, asalienati. 
ons, donations, endowments 11 mariages ; or teltamentarigs by 
reaſon of dea: h. By both which mcanes ſome doe excelliuely in- 
crea'e aboue others, who continue poore. The heires of rich 
men marrie withthoſe that are rich, whereby ſome houſes are 
diſmcmbred and brought to nothing ; and others made rich and 

exalred. All which inconuemeniences muſt be ruled and ma- 
dcrated by anoiding excelſſiueextremities, and in lome 
mcdiocririe and reaſonable equalitzE: for to haue 
cither entire, is neither polilible, nor good, 
nor expedient,as hath beene ſaid. And 
this ſhall be handled inthe ver- 
tue of Tuſtice. 


WISDO ME; 


THE 
SECOND Boorxe, 


(ontaining the generall inſtrutions and 
rules of Wiſdome, | 


Tur PREFACE, 


Wherein is contained a generall portrait of Wiſdome, 
and the ſumms of this Booke. 


Auing in the Firſt Booke layd open vnto man 
many and diuers meanes to know himſzlfe and 
our humane condition, which is the firſt part, 
and a great introduction to Wiſdom, we are 
now to enter into the dofrine, and to vndcr- 
Rand in this Second Booke the generall rules 

and opinions thereof, reſeruing the more particvla- rothe Third 
and laſt Booke. Itis worthieſt conſideration, and as a Preamble 
to the reſt, to call man vnto himſelfe, to taſte, ſound. ſtudic him- 
ſelfe, to the end he may know and vnderitand his defe ts and 
miſcrable condition, and ſo make himſclte capable of wholſ.me 
and neceſſary remedies, which are the aduilſements and iaſtruti- 
ons of wiſdome. 

But it is a ftrange thing, that the world ſhould take ſolittle 
care of it owne goud and amendment. What witis it for a 
man to be vtterly carelefſe that his buſineſſe be weil done? 
Q 4 Man 
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Man would only liue, but hecares not toknow how to live well. 
That whicha man ſhould cſpectally,and only know,tis that which 
he knowesleaſt, and careslcaſt to know. 

Our inclinations, deſignements, ſtudies, are (as we ſee) from 
our youth diuers, according tothe dwerlity of natures, com- 
panies , inſtrutions, occaſions, but there 1s not any that ca- 
{teth his eyes to the other ſide, that endcuonurerh to make him. 
ſclfe wiſe, not any that ruminatcth hereupon, or. that doth 1o 
much as thinke thereon, And it perhaps fomerimes he doe, it 
is but by chance, and as it were palling by, and he atrendeth 
1s, as newes that is told, which concerneth him not atall. The 
word pleaſeth ſome well, but thar is all, the thing it ſelfe 15 nei- 
ther accounted of, nor ſonght for in this world of {o vniucrall 
corruption and contagion, To vnderſtand the merit and worth 
of wiſdome, ſome kinde ofaire or tincture of nature is neceſſary; 
for men arc willing to vie ſtudic and endeuour, rather for thoſe 
things that haue their effects and fruits glorious, outward, 
and ſenſible , ſuch as ambition, auarice, pailion haue, than for 
wiſdome whole cftcs arc{weer, darke, inward, and lefſe vis 
lible, 

O how much doth the world erre in thisaccount, itloueth 
better the winde with noiſe, than the body it ſelfe, the eſſence 
without it, opinion and reputaticn, than verity ! Man (as Fath 
beene ſaid in the firſt booke) is nothing but vanity and miſerie, 
vncapable of wiſdome. Eucry man hath a taite of that aire which 
he breatheth, and where he liacth, followeth the traine and cu- 
ſtome of liuing followed by all, how then ſhould he aduiſe him- 
ſelfe of any other ? We tollow the ſteps of another, yea we pre 
and inflame one another, we inueſt our vices and pallions one it- 
ro another; no man ſtayes vs, or cries h#/a vnto it, ſo much doe 
we faile and miſtake our ſclues. We haue need of ſome ſpeciall 
fauour from heauen, and withall a great and generous force and 
conltancy of nature to note that common error which no man 
findeth, inadutfingand conſulting of that which no man con(ide- 
reth, and reſoluing our ſclues quite contrary to the courſe of 0» 
ther men. 

There are ſcme though rare, I ſee them, I vnderſtand them, 
I ſmell them with plcaſure and acimiration ; but what, thcy 
are all Democriztes or Heraclites ; the one fort do nothi.g but 
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mock and gide, hangng they ſhew truth and wiſdome enough 
in laughing at error and follic. They laughat the world, for it is 
ridiculous, they are pleaſant, but not good and charitable. The 
other are weake and poore, they ſpeake with alow voice, their 
mouthes halte open, they diſguiſe their language , they mingle 
and (tuffe their propoſitions,to make them paſſe more currantly, 
with ſo many other things,and with ſuch Art, that they are hard- 
ly diſcerned. They ſpeake not diftinaly, clearcly, aflurediv, but 
doubttully like oracics. I come after them and vnder them, bur 
I ſpeake 11 good footh that which Ithinke and belecue clearely 
avd perſpicuouſly. 

[ giue hcere a piture, with certaine leſſons of wiſdome, 
which perhaps may ſceme to ſome new and ſtrange, end ſuch 
as no man in former time hath giuen in ſuch a faſhion ; and I 
doubt not but malicious people, who haue neither patience, 
nor power to indge truly and wiſely of things , maliciouſly 
condemne whatſocuer agrees not with their palar, and with 
that which they hauc already received, But that is all one, 
for who 1s he that can afſure hinifelfe of the gaovd opinion of 
all? Bur my hope is, that the (imple and debonairie, the X- 
therian and ſublime ſpirits will 1udge indifferently. Theſe are 
the two extremitics and ({taves of peace and ferenitic; In the 
middle are the rrouvles, rempeſts, and meteors, as hath beene Lib «. 
laid. 


To the end wee may hane ſome rude and generall know. 7he divifion of | 
ledge of that which is handled in this booke, and the whole hu booke into 


doqrine of wiſdome, wee may diuide this matter into foure 4: 4/75 
points or conſiderations. The firit are preparatiues to witi- T 
dome , which are two, the one an exemption and freedome 
from all that may hinder the attainment thereof, which are 
either the externall errours and vices of the world, or inward, 
as paſſions : the other isa plaine , entire, and vniuerſall libertie 
of the minde. Thefe two firſt, and the more dirhcult makea 
man capable and apt for wiſedome, becauſe they empty and 
cleanſe the place , to the end it may be- more ample and capable 
to receiue a thing of ſo great importance as Wiledome is, Mag- 
na + [pati»ſaver et Sapientia, vacuo ils loco ops efF, ſuper-varua 
ex animo tolenda ſunt ; Great and ſpacious is Wiſedome , and had 
wed of large roome : the minde muſt be freed from things - 


Prepararzaes, 


2 
Found1tiens, 
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flnowe. And thisis the firſt. Afterwards they make him open, 
free, andalwaies ready ro receiue it. This is the ſecond. 

The ſecond are | At owns of wiſdome, which are like» 
wiſe two, true and eflentiall probitic, and to haue a certaine 
end and courſe of life. Theſe two reſpeRt nature, they rule and 
accommodate vs thereunto, the firit to the vniucrſall nature, 
which is reaſon ; for probitic or honeſtic, as ſhall be ſaid, isno 
other thing : the ſecond tothe particular of-cucry one of vs ; for 
it is the choice of the Kinde of life proper and fir for the nature of 
Euery one. 

The third belongs to the raiſing of this building, that is to 
fay, offices and funRtions of wifdome, which are fix, where- 
of the three firſt are principally for eucry one in himlſelfe , 
which are pietic ,- inward gouernment, of our defires and 
thoughts, and a (weet carriage in al! accidents of profperitie 
and aduerſitic : the other three re{pe: Þ another , which are 
ſuch an obſcruation as is neceſiarie of lawes, cuſtomes, and 
ceremonies, a ſweet converſion with another, and prudence 
in all affaires. Theſe ſix doe correſpond and comprehend the 
foure morall vertues,the firſt, fourth, and fift doe properly ap- 
pertaine to [nftice, and to that which we owe to God and our 
neighbour ; the ſecond and third to Fortitade and Tempe- 
FANCce, the ſixt to Prudence, And therefore theſe (1x, are the 
matter and ſubieR of the third booke, which handicth at large 
the foure morall vertues , and in particular the offices and 
dutics of a wife man, but-in this booke they arc handled in ge» 
nerall. 

The fourth, are the cffes and fruits of witdome, which are 
two, to be alwayes ready for death,and to mainta.ne a mans ſelfe 
n trac tranquillity of ſpirit, the crowne of witdome, and the ſo. 
ueraigne good. 

Theſcarc in all twelue rules and leſſons of wiſdome, diui- 
ded into fo many Chapters, which are the proper and Pecu- 
liar foot-ſtepsand offices of a wiſe man, which are not found 
elſe-where. I meane in that ſenſe wherein we take them, and 
now deſcribe them : For aithovzh ſome of them, as honeſty, 
the obſcruation of the lawes, ſeeme to be found in others of 
thecommon and prophane ſort, yet not ſuch as wee here re- 
quire and decipher them to be. He then is wiſe, who maintai- 
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ping himſelfe truly free and noble, is directed in all things ac- 
cording to nature, accommodating his owne proper and pars 
ticular to the vniuerſall, which is God, liuing and carying 
bimſelfe before God, with all, and in all affaires, vpright, con- 
ſtanr,cheerefull, content, and aſſured, attending with one and 
- - wap foot, all things that may bappen, and laſtly, deati ic 


CuaP?. I. 


Exemption and freedome from errours and the vices 
of the world, and from paſſions. The firſt 
diſpoſition to Wiſdome,. 


T is here neceſlarie for the firſt leſſon and inſtrution vnto 
wiſdome, to put the knowledge of our ſclues and our hu- 
mane condition, for the firlt in cuery thing, is well to know the 
ſubiet, wherervith a man hathto doe, and which he handlcth 
and manageth to bring to perfetion. But we hold that to be 
aready done, for it is the ſubieR of our firſt Booke : We can 
onely {ay here, as a ſummary repctition of all that hath beene 
ſpoken, that a man aſpiring vnto wiſedome, ſhould aboue all 
things, and before all other workes, ſufficiently know him» 
ſelte, and all men beſides. This is the true (cience of man, very 
profitable, a matter of great itudy, fruit, and efficacie, for man 
isallin all: It is proper toa wiſeman; for, only he that is wiſe 
knowes himſelfe, and he that knowes himſelfe well 1s wile. 
It is very difficulr, for a man is extremely counterfeired and 
diſguiſcd, not only man with man, but euery man with him+ 
ſelfe. Euery one takes a delight to deceive himſelfe, to hide, 
torob, to betray himſelte, 1pſ# nobis furto ſubducimnr, (lattc- 
ring and tickling himſelfe to make himſelfe laugh, extenut- 
ting his defe ts, ſetring a bigh price of whatſoeuer 1s go''d in 
himſelfe, winking of purpoſe leſt hee ſhould too clearely cc 
himſelfe : Iris very rareand ſought for by a few, and therefore 
no maruell if wiſdome be fo rare, for they are very tew that 
doe well know this firit lefſon, or that doe ſtudic it ; there is not 
2 man that is maſter to himſelfe , much lefſe to another. In 
things not necclary and ſtrange , there are many maſters, 
many 
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many diſciples. Inthis point, we are neuer with, nor within 
our {clues, wealwates muſe of outward things, and man bet- 
ter knoweth al! rhings than bimſcife. O milerie, O madneſle ! 
Tothe wiſein this point, it is neccflaric that we know all forts 
of men, of all aires, climats, natwies, ages, cftates, profeſaons, 
(to this end ſcrues the traveller and the hiſtorie) their mcti» 
ons, inclinations, ations, not onely publike, ( they are !caltto 
beregarded, being all fained and artificiall ) but private, and 
eſpecially the mere ſimple and peculiar, ſuch as arite from 
their proper and naturall iuriſdition ; as likewiſe all thoſe 
that concerne them particylarly, for in rheſe two their nature 
is diſcouered : afterwards thar we conferrc them ali regether 
to make an entire bodie and vniuerſall judgement ; bur cſpe- 
cially that we enter into our ſcines, raſte and attenriuely found 
our ſ{clues, examine euery thought, word, ation. Doubtleſle 
we ſhall in the end lezrne, that man isin truth on the one ſide 
a poore, weake, pitifull, and miſcrable thing, and we cannet 
but pitie him ; and on the other, we ſhall finde him ſweolien and 
puffed yp with winde, preſumption, pride, deſires, and we cats 
not but diſdaine and deteſt him. Now hee hath beene ſuffici- 
ently deciphered and preſented vnto vs cuen to the life, in 
the firlt booke, by diuers meanss, in all ſenſes, and according 
to all his viſages : and this is the reaſon why we ſpeake no 
more of this knowledge of man, and of our ſelues in this place; 
bur we ſet downe here for the firſtrule of wiſdeme the fruit of 
this knowledge, to theend, that the end and fruit of the firlt 
booke might be the beginning and entrance ofthe ſecond. This 
fruit is to defend and preſerue men frem the contagion of the 
world and of themſelues, theſeare the rwoeuils and formall hin 
drance of wiſdome, the cne outward, as popular opinions and 
vices, the generall corruption of the world ; the other inward, 
that is, our paſſions. Now we are to fee how difficulr this is, and 
how aman may defend himſelte againſt theſe rewo. Wiſdome 
is difficult and rare, and the greateſt, yea almoſt the onely ende- 
uour that we haue to attaine vnto it, is to ſet at liberty, and 
free our ſelues from that miſerable donble captivitie, publike and 
domeſticall, of another and of our ſelues : rhis being attained, 
thereſt will be caſic. Let vs ſpeake of theſe tiwa enils diftinah 


and apart. ; 
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As concerning the outward , we hate before — 
diſplayed the vulgar nature, the {trangehumors of the w 


know what can prgcecd fromthem; for ſince they are wor- 
ſhippers of vamtic, cnuious, malicious, vniaſt, without indge. 
ment,diſcretion ,mediocrity,what can they deliberate,thinke, 
iadge,reſolue,ſpeake, doc welland inftly > We tance likewiſe 
as it were by example r and quoted (in preſetningrhe 
miſcry of mankinde) many great faults,whichthe world doth 
generally commit in tudgement and will, whereby it is eafic 
to know,that it is wholly compoſed oferror and vice, where- 
unto all che ſayings of the wiſeft in the world do accord afhr- 
ming, that the worſer part isthegreater: ofa rhouſand there 
is not one good ; the number offooles are infinite,and conta- 
gion is moſt dangerous in a preaſe, 

And therefore they counſell vs, not onely topreſerue our 
ſclues neat and cleare from popular opinions , deſignements, 
and aff: Rions , as being all baſe, feeble, indigeſted, imperti- 
nent, and very often falle, at the leaſt imperfe& : bur aiſo to 
flic aboue all chings the multitude , the company and conner- 
ſation of the vulgar fort,becauſe a man cannot approach neere 
yato1it without ſome loſſe and impeachment. The frequen- 
tation of che people is contagious and very dangerons cacn 
rothe wiſcit and beſt ſetled menthatare : for who isable ro 
withſtand the force and charge of vices comming with ſo 
great a troope ? One example of couctoutnefie or mconti- 
nency doth much harme. The company of one delicate effe- 
minate perſon , doth ſoften and make niceby kttle and lirtle 
thoſe that live with him. One rich neighbour giues light and 
like to our couetouſneſſe. One difſolure perſon warkerh { ifT 
may ſo ſay ) and applicth hisvice, like ruſt into the neareft 
ad pureſt minde. W hat then can we looke for from fuch 
manners, afrer which the warld ruancth, as it were with a 
looſe bridle ? 

But what? it is veryTare and dizhcult fo to doe.It isaplan- 
ſible ching , ad that hath great appearance of goodnefic and 
luſtice , to follow the way approued by all ; the great beaten 
way dothcalily deveius; Lateeft wie ad mortem, or neults por 

cums; mnndng iu maligno polity ; Bread v1 the way to death, anal 
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many walks therein; The world is giuen to wickedneſſe: we goe 
one after another like beaſts for company ; we neuer diuc in» 
tothe reaſon,the merit,the cquitie of the cauſc;we follow ex- 
amplesand cuſtomes,and as it were of enuy and emulation, we 
ſlumble, and fall one vpon another ; we throng one another, 
and draw cucry one toa head-long down-fall. We borrow our' 
owne ouerthrow,and periſh vpon credit; Alien perimws ex. 
empli;ye periſh by other mens example.Now he that would be 
wiſe, muftalwayes ſuſpet whatſocuer pleaſeth,and is appro. 
ued by the people,by the greater number,and muſt looke into 
that thatis truc and good init ſelfe, and not intothat which 
ſcemeth to them, and that is moſt vied and frequented , and 
not ſuffer himſelfe cobe cunny-catcht and carried by the mul. 
titude;which ſhould not be accounted but for one; Vn mihs 
pro popnlo, &- populuspro uno: One u to be for the people, and the 
people for one. And when to ſtop his mouth, ard to beat him 
downe ata blow,it ſhall be ſaid,that the whole world ſaith it, 
belceues it, doth it ; be muſt ſay in his heart, it is ſo much the 
worſe, it is but a ſimple anda wicked caution;I eſteeme itthe 


leffe, becauſe the world eſteemes it ſo much;likewiſe Phocton, * 


who ſecing the people highly to applaud ſomething which 
hehad {| = By q ar tofiis friends that ſtood by bim , and 
faid vnto them, Hath any folly vnwitting to my ſelfe eſcaped 
my mouth, or any looſe or wicked word, that all this people 
doc ſoapproue me? Yu placere poteſt populo,cui placit virtus? 
malis artibus queritur popularis favor: Who ts he to whom ver. 
tue 11 pleaſing,that can pleaſe the people? The fanonr of the people 
$5 attained fa s1 meanes. We muſt then as much as is poſſible 
flie the hauntand company of the ſottiſh,illiterate,ill- compo» 
ſed people, bur aboue all preſcrue our ſelves from their indge- 
ments, opinions, vitious behautour, and withont any ſtirre 
keepe alwayes our owne thoughts apart by them(ſclues: nod 
ſcio non probat populus quod probat popmlus ego neſcio : Saprent 
mon reſpicit quod homines judicent; non it qua popula, ſed vt fi- 
dera mundi contrarium iter intendunt , ita hic aduerſut oppinio- 
nes omnium vadit ; What I know the people allow not : what the 
people allow , 1 know not : + A wiſe manreſpetteth not what men 
indge of bim ; He goes not the ſame way with the people, but at 
the ſtarres runne a contrary conrſe to the world, ſo be to the opi- 
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1ions of all men.Remaining in the world, withoat being of the 
wart (oo the kidncis coucred with far, bur haye ron. them- 
{clues :N on eſtss de mundo,tdeo odit vor mundus: ods prophanum 
oulgus + arceo : Tow are not of the world , therefore the world 
hateth you ; T he profane multitude 1 both hate and abandon. 
This is that ſolitarinefle ſomuch commended by the wile, 
which is todisburthen the ſoule of all vices and popular opi- 
nions, and to free it from this confuſion and captinity,to draw 
it to it lelfe, and to ſet itat libertic. 

The other cuill and hinderance to wiſdome , which a man 


mult carefully auoid , and which is inward, and therefore the 7, FR. part 
more dangerous , is the confuſion and captiuitie of his palli- exemption of 
ons, and turbulent affeions, whereof he muſt disfurniſh and pans. 


free himſelfe, to rhe end he may be emptic and neat, like a 
white paper , md be made a ſubiet more fit to receiue the 
tinture and impreſſions of wiſdome , againſt which the paſ- 
ſions doe formally oppoſe themſclues : and therefore the wi- 
ſeſt were wont to ſay , that it was impoſſible cuen for [wpiter 
him(elfe to loue, to be in choler, tobe touched with any paſ- 
ſion, andto be wiſe at onetime. Wiſdome is a regular mana- 
ping of our ſoule with meaſure and proportion : It isanequa- 
ilitie,and ſweet harmony of our iudgements, wills, manners, 
aconſtant health of our minde ; whereas the paſſions are con 
trariwiſe but the furious reboundings, acceſſions and receſli- 
ons of follic, violent and raſh allies and motions. 
We hane ſaihcientty deciphered the paſſions in the firſt 


booke, and ſaid enough to bring vs into horror and deteſta. G*#cral reme- 
at's avain(l the 


paſſions, 


tion of chem : the generall means and remedies to ouercome 
them ( for the particular in euery oneare inthe third booke, 
In the vertue of fortitude and temperancic)are many and dif+ 
ferent, good andeuill. And not to ſpeake of that goodneſſe 
and felicitic of nature, ſo well tempered and ſeaſoned , that it 
maketh ys calme and cleare,exempr and quit from ſtrong pal- 
ſions and violent motions, and keepeth vs in good caſe,cquall, 
viited, firme, andas ſtrong as ſteele againſt the aſſault of our 
paſſions , athing very rare; for this isnot aremedie againſt 
this exull, but an exemption of cuill, and health it ſelfe : but of 


the remedics again{t them we may note foure. 


Thefirſt, improper and by no mcanescommendable , is a 


/ 7 
kinde Stapiditie, 


8 
Connter prion. 
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 Precaulion. 
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kinde of ſtupiditic atd infenfiblenefie in not perceiving and 
apprekending of things',' a brutiſh pampering foode of baſe 


mindes, or ſuch as bauc their apprehenfion wholly dulled, a 
ſpiritualileprofie, which fecmeth ro haue ſome ſhew of health 
but it hath not;for ir is not pofhible there ſhould be wiſedome 
and conſtancie, where there is not koowledge and vnderſtan- 
ding, and imployment in affaires: ſothat it is enely a comple. 
xion, and not a vertue. This isnot to fecele rhe diſeaſe , and 
therefore not to cure it : neueriheleffe this eſtate is nothing (o 
bad, as to know and feele, and vnderſtand, and yet to ſuffer 
himſelfe to be gulled and ouercome : 
Pretulerim deliru iner(g, viders, 

Dum mea deleftent me ,uel demque faliant, 

nam ſapere && ringi. | 

1ratber chooſe to ſeeme a foole with eaſe," 

Than tobe wiſe indeed, and yet diſpleaſe. 

The ſecond remedie is little betterthan the euill it ſelfe,bur 
yet more in vſe,that is, when a man conquereth and extingui- 
ſheth one paſſion by a ſtronger than it : tor paſſions are neuer 
of <quall force, but there is alwayes one or other(as in the hu- 
mors ofthe bodie ). whichis the predominant, which ruleth 
and deuoureth che reſt; and we attribute many time very vn- 
truly that vnto vertue and wifdome wich ariſeth from paſſi- 
on ©but it is nor enongh in theſe men , when thoſe paſhons 
that beare ſway inthem, are not of the worſt. 

The third remedic and pood ( though it be not the beſt) is 
wiſe and artificiall , whereby a man auoideth, flicth and hi- 
deth him{clfe from all ſuch accidents whatſoeuer , as may 

ſtirre, awaken,or kindle b1s paſſions. This isa kinde of ſtndic 
and Art, whereby a man prepareth himſclfe before the occa» 
fions, indiuerting ofcuils, and prouding that he feele chem 
not ; like that King who brake a beavrifall and rich cup that 
one gaue him , totake away in a good houre all matter of 
brawle andanger that might happen abour it. The prayerof 
theſe kinde of people is, Ne nos inducas in tentationem: Leade 
V1 not into temptation. By this remedic, he that fers him(clfe 
forward to the ſport, ſports not himſelfe ; men of h: nour, 
prompt and cholericke , flie contentions, altercations , and 
Ray themſcluesar the firſt onſet and occaſion of paſſion. _ 
W 
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when a man is ance entred, itesno'eafie matter to carty him- 
ſelfe; wiſely and diſcreetly: We guide ourathaires in the begin» 
ing, and hold themat our mercie, but after they are once 4» 
foot and thorowly beated, they guide and carrie vs.. Paſſions 
arefarre more calily-avvided than moderaredyexcinduntar a» 
nuwo faci/ing gin rewprrantar; becauic all things are incheir 
fir bucth-fecbleantreider. In their weaknefie we difcouet 
not the danger, and 1n'their fail growth and ſtrength wee 
know not haw to withitandthem ; as wee may ſee in diuers, 
whocaſaly aud lightly ertrer inco quarrels, and law, and con- 
tentions, buſt are after wagds entorcedito getout as they can, 
with ſhame envitgh, and.t6 come to any agreement, be'it ne- 
uer ſo bate and diſhonourable, yea to ſerke falſe interpretati- 
ons, to bclic themſclues, 'ro betray their owne hearts, to pla- 
{ter and couer' the fa I, which are allremedies a hundred times 
worlc than the cufil they goe about to heale ; weliws non inci» 
pirnr,guam d. finent + They old natbeginvorter than they end : 
fr. m;he want of wiſdoine chey faltinro wanrof heart: This is 
contrary to that ſaying of Bras, Enterprite coldly, purſue ar- 
dently. It is like fooles, who out ofa vitious ſhame are eaſily 
riwaded to agree to whatſocuer a'man demands; and as ea« 
Fi flie fram ther words, and reuoke that they hauc ſpoken. 
We muſt therfore in a{tour affairesand commerce with men, 
from the beginning beprudent and aduiſcd. _ 
The fourth and beſt remedy ofall, is aliuely vertue, reſo- ,,,, . 
lution, and conſtangie of the minde, whereby a man ſceth and 
confrenteth all accidents withoat trouble, he wreſtleth and 
entreth into combat with them. It is a valiant,noble, and glo- 
rious impaſlibilitic, quite contrary to the firlt which we bauc 
ſpoken of, baſe ſtupidirie. Now,to forme ir,and to atraine vn» 
toit, there 1s nothing more neceſſarie than a precedent dif- 
ccurſe. Diſcourſe isthe maſter of our paſſions, premediration 
is that which giueth the temper to the ſonle, and makes it 
hard and ſteely and impenetrable againſt whatſocuer would 
wound, or hurt it. The proper means toappeaſe and fwereren 
theſe pallions, is, to know them well, ro examine, to iudge 
what power they haue oner vs, and we ouerthem. Bart abone 
all,the ſoueraigne remedic is to beleeue,and not to ſuffer him- 
ſeifetobe carried with opinion, which is that which cheri- 
R o ſheth 
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ſheth &:kindlerh our paſſions,and is (as bath beerie faid)falſe/ 
fooliſh, inconſtant,and vncertaine,the guide offeoles and the 
vulgar ſort ; but to ſuffer himſelfe to be'tweetly led by reaſon 
and nature, whichis the guide of rhe witer ſort, ripe,ſolid,and 
ſctled. Bur bercof, hereafter more at large. 
_ ' Butaboueallother paſſions, it is neceflaxyprhat wedoe cares |, 
Preſumptien, Fully guard and defend our felues from thar ſelf-loue, > 
Wo. tion,and fooliſh dotage of our ſclues,the plague of mankinde, 
| the capitall. encmie of wiſdome, the true gangreene and cor. 
ruption of the foule, whereby wee adore onr lelves, and reft 
contented withour ſelues, we hcarken tonone other, and be. 


{ 
leeue none other but our ſclnes- Now we fhuuld know that 
we are notin greater danger inthe hands of any, than of our ; 
ſelucs. It 1s an excellent mott originally come frem the Spa« 
niſh congue,O God keepe my ſelfe from my ſetfe.This prefump. © * 
rion and fooliſh lone of our ſelues, proceeds from the igno« - 
rance we hauc of our felues,. of our weaknefle, and thatittlc b 
that is in vs, not onely io generall ofthe 1nfirmitie and miſery ; 
of manking,but alſo of our owne proper and perſonall impers- al 
fetions : but whoſocuer hee be that hath the leaſt graine or M4 
touch of this follie, ſhall neuer attaine vnto wiſdome. Faith, h 
modeſtie,a hearty and ſeriousacknowledgement of thar little le 
that we haue,isa greatteſtimonic of a good and ſound jndge- ki 
ment, ofa right will, andis an excellent diſpolition vntowits = 
dome. ap 

Cnap. IT; Fi 

A vninerſall and plaine libertie of ſpirit both tz tndge- hy 
ment and will, the ſecond diſpoſition tol 

to wiſdone. wh 

de 


He other diſpoſition ynto wiſdome,whichfolloweth the | jyq 

firſt (which doth quit vs from this outward and inward Fa, 
captiuitic and confuſion, popular and paſſionate) is a plaine, | tha 
entire, generous, and lord-like liberty of ghe minde, which!s || ge 
1. The fot part two-fold,rhat is ro ſay,of iudgement, and will. 
liberty of indge- - The firft, of indgement, conſiſteth.in the conſideration, _ 
ment. judgement, examination of allthings, and in not tying bim- 
{clfc 
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ſelfe to atrty one, bat remaining free in himſelfe, vniuerſall, 
ready,and open for all-And this is the highe(t point, the pro- 
per law and true priuiledge ofa wiſe and actine man. Bur few 
they are that will vnderſtand it, and acknowledge it, tewer 
that practiſe 1t as they ſhould : and this is the reaſon why wee 
muſt heereeſtablith it, againſt ſuch as are incapable of wiſ- 
dome. And firlt, toauoid all miſcountings, we explaine the 
words,and giue the ſenſe. There are here three things which 
maintaine, cauſe, and conſerue one the other, that is to wdge 
ofallthings, not to be maried or bound to any, to continue 
openand ready for all. When I ſay to iudge, my meaning is 
not to reſoluc,affirme, determine: this were contrary to the 
ſecond,which is,not to binde our {clues to any thing: burit is 
tocxamine, and weigh the reaſons and counter-realons on all 
parts, the weight and merit of them,and thereby worke our 
the truth. So likewiſe not to binde our ſclues to any thing, is 
not to ſettle our (elues,and to remaine ſhort of that we ſhould, 
bleating inthe aire, and to ceaſe our endeuours,and to proceed 
in our necefſary ations and deliberations : For I will that in 
all outward and common ations of our life, and m whatſoes 
ucr is ordinarily vicd, a man ſhould agree and accommodate 
himſelfe to the commoa ſort ; for our rule extendeth not it 
ſelke to that which i outward, and to theaQion, butto that 
which is within, the thought, and ſecret, and inward indge- 
ment:yeaand therein likewiſe I conſent, thata man ſettle and 
apply himſelfe to that which ſeemeth moſt agreeable to rhe 
trath,moſt honeſt and profitable z but yet that it be without 
determination, reſolution, affirmation, or condemnation of 
contrary or diuers iudgements, old, or new, but alwayes to 
hold himſelfe ready ro entertaine better if it appeare, yea not 
tobe offended, ifanother ſhall conteſt with hun againſt that 
which he thinketh better, bur rather deſire to heare what may 
de ſaid ; for this is the meane, toexerciſe the firſt, whichis to 
ludge,and alwayes to enter into the ſearch of the eruth. Theſe 
three I ſay, doe maintaine and conſerue one the other, for he 
that iudgeth well,and without pallion ofall things, findeth in 
every thing appearances of reaſon, which hinder his refolu- 
tion, whereby hee feareth to ſettle his judgement, and ſo re- 


maincth vndetermined, indifferent, and vaiucrſall ; whereas 
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contrariwiſe, hethatreſolueth, iudgeth no more, bur ſetleth 
and reſteth himſelfe vpon thar which hee- holdeth, and {6 
makes himſclfe a partaker and a particular. To the former 
too'cs, ſimple and weake peopleare contrary : to theſecond, 
obſtinate opinariue affirmers : ro the third, both of them, 
which are particulars : but all three are practifed by the wile, 
modeſt, diſcreer, aod temperate {carcher of thetruth and true 
Philoſophie. It remaineth for the cxplication ofthts our pro- 
poſition, that I let you know, that by all things, and ſome 
thing (for it is ſaid, to iudge of all things,not to be aſſured of 


' any) wee vnderitand not thoſe dinine verities whic!) haue 


beenercuealed vnto vs, 'which we are toreceive ſimply with 
all. humilitie and ſubmiſſion, and without all ccntroucrſie 
and dilcuſſion, ſubmit onr ſelues, and captiuate our mindes 
thcreunto,caprivantes intelletium ad obſequinm; fidet : Submit» 
ting our vnderſtanding to the obedience of fanth : but we vnders 
ſtand hereby all other things withour exception. This ſimple 
explication would be ſufficient perhaps to perſwade an indif. 
ferent ſpirit to receive this rule of wiſdome;bur I ſee and per- 
cciuea fort of people, glorious afhrmative, which would rule 
the world,and command itas it were with arod,andas others 
in former times haue ſworne to certaineprinciptes,and mati- 
ed themſelues to certaine opinions, fo they wonld that all o- 
thers ſhou!d doe the like, whereby they oppoſe themſclnes to 
this noble libertie of the ſpirit, It ſhall be neceſſary therefore 
toeſtabliſh it more amply, and by orderto confirme and han- 
dle theſe three points and members thereof. 

The firſt is to iudge of all.” Tt is the property of a wife and 
ſpirttuall man ; faith one of the firſtand wifelt of the world, 
Spiritualu onmia dijndicat tha nemine judicater:T he ſpirituall 


man indgeth all, and » indged of none. The true office of man, 


his moſt proper and naturall exerciſe, his worthielt profelli- 
on isfoindge. Why is he a mandiſcourfing, reaſoning, vn- 
derftanding > Why hathhe afpirit, to build (as they fay) ca- 
ſtles in the aire,andto feed himſelte with fodlcries and vani- 
ties, as the greateſt part ofthe world doth? Quis wnquam ocue 
los tenebrarum cansa habnit? Who had ener eyes ginen him, to 
keepe them ſbnut i No doubtlefſe, but to vnderftand, to iudge of 
all things, and therefore he is called the goucrnour, the ſupcr- 
1ntendent, 
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intendent, the keeper of nature;of the world, of the workes of 
God. To go about todepriuehim of thisright,is to make him 


no morea man, but a beaſt; to doe it ſingularly, excellently, 
isthe partofa wiſe man ; if notto indge, hurts the fimple and 

roper nature of man, what ſhall ir doe in a wiſe man} who is 
2s farre aboucthe common ſort of men, as acomm-n man is 
abouc beaſts? Itisthen (trange that fo many men (1 ſpeake 


not of idiots, and the weaker fort, who haue not the facultic 


.and mcane to exrrciſc it) who citherare,or make ſhew of vn+ 
dcritanding and ſurhciencie, deprive them(clues willingly of 


this right and authority {onatural,ſo iuſt, andexcellenr, who 
without the examining or indging of any thing, recciueand 
approue wharſocuer is preſ..nted, either becauſc ir hath a faire 
{ctnblance and appearance, or becault it 1s in authority, credit, 
and praQtite ; vea,they thinke that it is not lawfull tv examine 
or doubt of any thi.- 3,in ſuch tort do they debale and degrade 
themſclues : they are forward and glorious in other things, 
but inthis, they are fearefulland ſubmiſſe, thuugh ir doe iuits 
ly appertaine vnto them, and with fo .eauch reaſon. Since 
there area thouſand lies for one truth, a thouſand opinions of 
oneand the ſame thing, and but one that is true, why ſhould 
not I examine with the inſtrument of reaſon, whichis the betx- 
ter,the truer,the more reatonable, honett, and profitable? Is it 
pollible that Sy ſo many lawes, cuſtomes, opinions,dif- 
ferent manners,and contrary to ours,as thereare in the world, 
there are none good but ours? Hath all the world beſides 
beeng miſtaken 2 W ho dares toſay ſo, and who doubrgrth bur 
othersfay as much of ours, and that he that thus condemnerh 
hers, if he had beene there borne and brought vp, would 
thinke them better, and preferre them before thoſe he now 
xccounteth the only good, and all becauſe he hath beene accu- 
ſtomed vnto them? To conclude,to himthat ſhall be fo foole- 
hardy to ſay it, I doe anſwer, thar this rule ſhall at the leaſt be 
good for all others, to the end chat they iudging and cxatni- 
ning all, may finde ours to be the better. Goe to then, the 
wiſeman ſhall iadge ofall,nothing ſhall eſcape him which he 
dringeth not to the barre, and tothe ballance. Ir is to play 
the pare of prophane men and beaſts, to ſuffer themſelues 
tobe leadlike oxen. I will that men liue, and ſpcake, and 
R 3 doe, 
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doe, as others, and the common ſort doe but not that they 
1adge like the common ſorr,butiudge them. What can a wile 
man,or a holie man haue aboue a prophane,if he muſt haue his 
ſpirit, his mindeghis principall and heroicallpart a ſlaue to the 
vulgar (6rt? The publike and common ſhould content it iclfe, 
ifa man conforme himfſelte thereunto in all apparent things ; 
what hath it ro doe with onr inſide, our thoughts, ard iudge- 
ments ? They ſhall goucrne as long as they will my hand, my 
tongue, but not my ſpirit, for that by their leaue,bath another. 
maſter. Itisa hard thing to bridle the liberty of the ſpirit,and 
ifa man would doe ir, it is the greateſt tyrannic that may be; 
a wiſe man will rake heed thereof actinely and palliuely, will 
maintaine himſelfe in his liberty,and not trouble that of other 
men. 


3 
The eſfef of this Now a wiſe man enjoying this his right to iudge & examine 


firſt treatiſe, 


all things, it many times comes to paſle, that the judgement 


Awſſe 11 9% andthe hand, the minde and the botly, contradi.one anos 


within,anotber 
w.;thout. 


ther,and that he will carie himſelf outwardly after one maner, 
and iuage inwardly after another, will play. one part before 
the world, and another, in his minde, which he muſt doe to 
preſcrue equitie and inſtice in all. That generall ſaying, Ym- 
verſus mundns exercet hiſtrioniam, All the world caricth twe 
faces inone head, ſhould propetly and truly be underſtood of 
a wiſe man, who is another man within, than hce outwardly 
ſhewes.It he were without ſuch as he is within, he ſhould not 
be accounted of,but in all things offend the world: If he were 
wichin ſach as withour, he ſhould be no more a wiſe man, he 
ſhould tudge amiſſe, be corrupted in his minde. He mult doe, 
and caric himſelfe outwardly, for publike reucrence, and fo 
as he off:nd no man, according to the law, cuſtome,and cere> 
monie of the countrey ; and inwardly iudge of thetruth as it 
1s,according to the vniuerſall reaſon, whereby it many rimes 
comes to paſſe that he condemneth rhat which antwardly he 
doth.Sapiens faciet que non probabit mt ad majora tranſifirm in» 
veniat nec relingquet bonos mores, ſed tempors aptabit omnia: que 
$wperits faciunt, > luxnurioſs, faciet, ſed non eodsm modonec eo* 
dem propoſito : multa ſapientes ſacrunt qua bonaines ſunt non qu 
ſapientes. A wiſe'man will doe that which himſelſe will not allow, 
to make 4 way vntogreater maters thereby:newher wills he forſaks 


good 
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rd manners, but arcommodate all things to the tinee; what vn. 
rhilfull and d5fſolute perſons do that will be do,but not in the ſame 
manner ,or to the ſame purpoſe. Many things wiſe men do as th 
are men, but not as wiſe men. He will carrie himlelfe in things 
and ations as Cicero in words, who ſaid, I leaue the vie or 
cuſtome of ſpeech to the peop!e, and obſerue the true ſcience 
and knowledge of words : Loquendum & extra vivendum ut 
muwlts ſapiende mr panci:We muſt ſpeake and caric onr ſelues out- 
wardly as the greater number and be wiſe with the ſmaller Some 
few examples hereot,and firſt of things ofleſſe moment. In all 
bumilitie I take off my hat,and keepe my head vncouered be. 
fore my ſuperior, for ſodoth the cuſtome of my countrey re- 
quire; but yetI will not leaue to iudge,that the cuſtome of the 
Eaſt is farre better,to ſalute and doe reuerence, by laying the 
hand ypon the bref, without vncouering the head, to the pre- 
iudice of our health, & other incoueniences. Contrariwiſe,if [ 
were inthe Eaſt, I would take my repaſt ſitting vp6 the earth, 
or leaning on the elbow, or halfe lying looking vpon the table 
fide-wayes as they doe there, and as our Sauiour with his 
Apoſtles did vie to doe, recumbentibus, diſtumbentibus : and 
yet I would not ceaſe to iudge, that the manner of fitting vp- 
right at table, our faces towards it, as the cuſtome is here, 
is more honeſt, more fit, and commodions. Theſe examples 
are of ſmall weight, and there are athouſand the like; let vs 
take another of better importance. I will and I yeeld my 
conſent that the dead bee interred and left to-the mercie of 
the worme, of rottenneſſe and ſtench, becauſeirt is now the 
common cuſtome almoſt euery where ; but yet I will not 
ceaſe to judge, thar the ancient manner of burning them, and 
gathering their aſhes together, is more noble and morMeat, 
to commit and commend them to the fire, the excellenteſt 
element, enemic to putrefation and ſtench, neighbour to 
heauen ir ſelfe, aſigne of immortalitie, a ſhadow of the di- 
unity,and whereof the vſe is proper and peculiar vnto man, 
rather than to the earth, which is the ordure, lces, dregs 
ofthe elements, the ſinke of the world, the mother of cor- 
ruption, and to the wormes which is the extremett igno- 
minie and horror, and fo to couple and handle alike a man 
and abeaſt. Religion it ſelfe reacheth and commandeth ro 
| R 4 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe after this manner of all tbings,as of the Paſchalllambe 
which might not be caten, and (wy here Popery bearethſway) 
the confecrated bolt,and divers he like; why then ſhould nox 
the like reſpeAtbe hadof our bodies ? W hat can a man doe 
that is more diſhonourable to the bodie,thantocalt it intor] g 
earth there-tocorrupt? It ſcemcth to me tobe the vttermoſt 
puniſhmentthat can be iaflicted vpon infamous perſons and 
hainous offenders, and that the carcaſes of hone(t and hono. 
rable men ſhould be handled with beter reſpet. Doubtleſſe 
of all the manners indiſpoſing of dead bodies, which may be 
reducedgto fiue,that is,*o commuthem tothe foureelements, 
and the bowels of wild beaſts, the vileſt, and baſcſt, and moſt 
ſhamctull is to interre them,the molt noble and honourable to 
burne them-Againe,l will and conlent,that this my Wiſe man 
in things naturall be modeſt, that hee hide and couer thoſe 
parts aud ations that arc calied ſhamctull, diſhonorable ; 
and he that ſhould doe otherwiſe, I would deteft, and thinke 
hardly of bim, becaule it is almoſt the cuſtome ofthe whole 


worid; but yet I will neuerthelefſe that hceiudge that (imply ' 


in themſclucs, and according to nature, they are no more 
ſhametul! than the noſe or the mouth, to drinke and toeat: 
Nature,that is, God, hauing made nothing ſhamefull,bur itis 
for another cauſc, not from nature, that is toſay, from the e. 
nemie of nature, which is finne. Diuinitic alſo more chaſte 
than Philoſophic tellethvs; that in entire nature, not yet alte« 
red by the ſinne of man, theſe parts and afions were nct 
ſhamefull, for then ſhame was not, it 1s the enemic of nature, 
the fruit of finne. I conſent to apparell my ſelfe like thoſe of 
my countrey and profeſſion,and it I had beene borne in thoſe 
coungries w here they goe naked, I would haue gone fotoo; 
but yer I ceaſe not to iudge,that neither of the two faſhions is 
very —_ ; and if L were to chuſc,and ordaine, I would chuſe 
4 faſhion indifferent betwixt both, out of thoſe countries 
where they couer themſclues with one onely and ſimple coue- 
ring,light and cafie enough, without faſhion, or coſt ; for our 
manner ofattiring is not good,vea worſe than to goe naked, 
to be ſo falt wrappedand bound, with ſuch a multitude and 
yarictic of coucrings of diners ſtuffes, cuento the number of 
foure, fue, fix, one vpon another, and whereof ſome are 
double, 
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double, that they hold vs preſt and packe vp with ſo many 
ties, binding, butnings (not to ſpeake of that difſolute and 
abominable exceſle condemned by all gopd lawes) that wee 
can bardly ſtirre our {clues in them. 1 will content my ſelfe 
with theſe examples. The ſelfeſame a wan may fay of all lawes, 
cultomes,manners, and of that which is de fas, and much 
more of opinions,and that which is de #wre. 

If any man ſhall ſay that I haue iudged amiſſe in theſe ex- 


a 
amples, and that generally ,if libertic be given to judge of all 4 oviedzoa, 


things, the ſpirit will wander and lote it ſelfe, filling and fur- 
niſhing it ſelfe with follics and falſe opinions ; I anſwer to the 
firſt, which toucherh me in particular, that it 18 very cafieto 
erre in finding the truth in all theſe inſtances, & yet it is oucr + 
boldneſle to aggyſe any man ; for it is as much as if hee ſhould 
Gy,thatam wes where and what therruth is in things, 
which whocanperfeRly know or iudge f?Now not to finde 
the truth. is not to iudge amiſle ; to iudge amiſle, isto weigh, 
and ballance, and compare amifle, that is to ſay, not to exa- 
mine the reaſons, and to ponder them according to the. firſt 
and vniuerſall nature, (both which though a man doe, yet it 
followerth not that he muſt needs finde out the truth. ) *Now 
I belecue nothing that is but ſimply affirmed, if it benot like- 
wiſe proned ; but if any manby contrary reaſons more ſtrong 
and forcible ſhall make good what he ſaith, of all others he is 
the welcomeſt man vnto me,and the man I looke for ; for op- 
poſitions and contradictions well vrged, and with reaſon, are 
the true meancs to exercile this tudging office, I had neuer 
ſet downe theſe opinions, but that I looked that ſome one or 
other ſhould abrogare them, and helpe me to better,and to an- 


.ſwer more effeAtually, and to that generall obieRion of the 


danger that there isin this libertie; beſides that which hath 
beeneſpoken,and ſhall more expreſly be ſaid in the third leſ- 
fon of Wiſdome and Chaprer following, .that the rule which 
weought'to hold in iudging, and in all things, is nature,natu- 
rall and vniuerſall reaſon, following which a man can never 
erre. See here the other member of this iudicious libertic 
which we are about ro handle,which will furniſh vs with a re- 
medie againſt this pretended danger, 

The other point ofthis lord-like libertic of ſpirit, isan 1n- 
ciffgrcncie 


2. Not tobinde 
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differencie of taſte, and a deferring of a ſetcled reſolution, 


our ſilues toany Whereby a wiſe man conſidering coldly and without pallion 


thi.z. 


all things,as is ſaid, is not obſtinate,doth not ſweare, tye,binde 
himſelte to any opinion, keeping himſelfe alwaies readie to 
receiue the truth, or that which ſeemes to him to haue beſt 
ſemblance of truth, and ſaying in his inward and ſecret iudge. 
ment, that which our ancients were wont to ſay in their out- 
ward and publike, [ra viderwr, it-ſeemeth ſo, there is great 
appearance of truth on this ſide; andit any man do contradi& 
and oppofe himſclfe, with patience he is ready to vnderſtand 
the contraric reaſons,and to receiue them finding them mgre 
ſtrong and better; and when he hath heard what he can heare, 
he {iill chinketh that either there is; or may be better, though 
as yetit appeareth not. This dilation and ing off of a 
mans judgement is founded firſt vpon thoſeMpoſitions fo 
much celebrated among the wife, That there is nothing cer- 
taine, that we know nothing, that there is nothing in nature 
but doubr, nothing certaine bur incertainty, Solwm certum, 
mihil eſſe certs, hoc unum ſcio,quod nihil [cio ; The only thing cer« 
taine,t,that nothing is certaine,this one thing know 1,that | know 
nothing ; That of all things a man may diſpute alike, that we 
doc nothing bur ſearch,enquire,and grope after appearances, 
Scimms nihil, opinamnr veriſimilia ; We know nothing and 5m4- 
gine likelihoods; That verity is not athing of our owne inuen« 
tion and purchaſe,and when it yeelds it ſelte into our hands, we 
hane nothing in ourſelues whereby we maychallenge it,pol- 
{eſſe it,or afſure our ſclues of it ; That truth and falſhood enter 
into vs by one and the fame gate,and there hold the ſame place 
and ceedit, and maintaine themſclues by the ſame meanes; 
That there is no opinion held by all, or currant in all places, 


- none that is not debated and diſputed, that hath not another 
; heldand maintained quite contrarie vnto it; That all things 


haue two handles and two viſages, and there is reaſon foral|, 
and there is notany that hath nor his contrarie, it is of lead, it 
turneth and accommodateth itſelfe to whatſocuer a man will 
haue it : To be ſhort, it is the dotrine and prattiſe of all the 
wiſeſt, greateſt,and moſt noble Philoſophers, who haue made 


profeſſion of ignorance, doubting, enquiring, ſearching, O» | 


thers notwithſtanding they haue beene dogmatiſts, and affir- 


mers, F 
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mers, yet it hath becne of geſtures Ml words only, and char 
to ſhew how far they could wade in tte purchaſe and ſearch 
ofthe truth, 2 nam doit; firrgnnt mags 9%4a norunt Which the 
learned rather imagine, than know: giuing vatoall things no 
other: nor fironger title, than proubabilutice and true likeli- 
hood,and handling them diuerſly,ſometimes with one vilage 
and jn one ſenſe, ſometimes in another, by problematicall 
queſtions, rather enquiring than inſtructing, and many times 
ſhewing that they ſpeake not in earnel?, but in ſport & for ex- 
crciſe, Non tam id ſenſiſſe quod dicerent quam exercere ingenia 
materie difficultate voluiſſe videntur, They will ſceme not (+ 
much to thinke what they ſay, as toexerci(e their wits with the 
difficultie of the matter. And who will belceue that it was the 
purpoſe of Platototie men to his Common-wealth and-his 
Idees,of Pythagoras to his numbers,of Epicurus to his Aromes, 
or to piue them for currant coine ? They tooke pleaſure to ſo. 
lacetheir ſpirits with pleaſant and ſubrile inuentions, ne ex 
ingenio fingiatur,non ex ſcientie vi:which they rather ſasgne wit« 
tily,than know skulfully.Sometimes likewiſe they haue (tudied 
after difficulty, to couer the vanity of their ſubict, and to 
employ the curioſity of their ſpirits. And e{r:/torle the moſt 
reſolute of all the reſt,the Prince of dogmatiſts,and perempto» 
rieafirmers,the god of pedanties, how often hath he beene 
croſt in his opinions, not knowing what to relvlue in that 
point of the ſoule, whereit\ he is almoſt alwaies vnlike to him- 
ſelfe,and in many other things more baſe, which he knew nor 
how to finde or vndcrſfand, ingeniouſly conftelling ſometimes 
the great weaknes of man in finding and knowing the truth. 
They that haue come after, of a pedanticall and preſump=- 


tuous ſpirit, who make eArs/otleand others fay what they Obiebs. 


pleaſe, and are more obſtinate in their opinions than cuer 
they were, difanowing thoſe for Diſciples that faint in their 
opinions, hate & arrogantly condemne this rule of wiſdome, 
this modeſtie, and acadewicall ſtayedneſle, tglorying intheir 
obſtinate opinions, whether they be right or wrong, louing 
better a heady froward affirmer againſt their owne opinions, 
and againſt whom they may exerciſe their witand skill, than 


' 4modeſt peaceable man, who doubterth and maketh ſtay of 


bis indgement, againſt whom their wits are duiled, that is to 
ſay, 
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ſay, foolethan awiſe Mn; likero women, who loue better 
to be contradicted, euen with iniurie, than thar a man either 
_ outof — of his nature, or contempt, ſhould tay no» 

thing to them, whereby they imagine they are either {corned 
or condemned, wherein they ſhew their iniquitie. For why 
fhould it nor be as lawfull todoubt, and contader of things as 
doubtfull, not determining of any thing,as it isto them to ak. 
firme ? Why ſhould itnot be lawfull ingenuouſly to conteſſe 
that which a man knoweth not, ſince in verity he knoweth it 
not, and to hold in ſuſpence that which he is not aflured of, 
and againſt which.there are many realons and opp«ficions? 
It is Certaine according to the opinion of the wiſeſt, that we 
are ignorant of much more than we knoiy, that all our knows 
ledge isthe leſſer part, and almoſt nothing, in regard of that 
we know not : thecauſes of our ignerances afe infinite, and 
both in reſpect of the things themielues either too farre from 
vs, or too neere,too great, or too little,too durable,or not du- 
rable enough, perpetually changing, and in reſpect of our 
ſelues, and the manner of knowing them, which as yet is not 
ſufficiently learned. And that which we thinke we know, we 
know not, neither can we hold it well, for with violence iris 
got from vs, and if it may not be gotten becauſe our obltinas 
cicin opinion isfirong, yet we are contended wirh,and muck 
troubled. Now how ſhould we be capable to know more or 
lefle,if we grow reſolute in our opinions, ſettle and repoſe our 
ſclues in certaine things,and in ſuch manner, that we fceke no 
farther, nor examine any more that which we thinke to hold? 
They thinkethis ſuſpenfion a ſhame and a weakneſle, becauſe 
they know not what it is, and they perceiue not that the gree» 
teſt men that are baue made profellion thereof ; they bluſh, 
and haug not the heart frecly to ſay, I know not, ſo much are 
they poſſeſſed withtbe opinion and preſumprion of ſcience; 
and they know not thatghere is a kinde of ignorance and 
doubt, more jcarned, and more certain, more noble and gene» 
rous than all their ſcience and certainty. This is that that bath 
made Soerates ſo revowned and held for the wiſeſt man; Ie 1s 
the ſcience of ſciences,and the fruit of all our ſtudies: It is4 
modeſt, milde,innocent, and hearty acknowledgement of the 
myſticall height of truth, and of the pouertie of our bumane 
condition 
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condition full of darknefſe,weakneſſe, vxcertainty,cogstationer 
mrtdlinm timritle ineertd adinrventiones noſtye; Dens novit e0p3. 
rationes hominum quoninm vane ſant, Mans thoughts aye feave- 
full, and our inventions vncertaine : God knowes the thought of 
war how var it ir. Here I would tell you, that I cauſed ro be 

praneftoner the gate of my little honſe which I built at Con+ 

dw inche yeare 1600. this word, 1 know nor. 

Bur they will needs that we ſubmit our ſelues in all duty 
rocertaihe principles, which is an vniuſttyrannic. I yeeld my 
conſent, chat a man employ them in all indgement, and make 
vie of thetn, ' but yer not ſoas that a man may not ſpurne a- 
gainſtthem, for againſtthat opinion I oppoſe my ſelte. Who 
is he inthe whole world, that hath right to command, and 
give lawes to the world,ro ſubiect the ſpirits of men,and to 
gwe principles, which may be no more examined, that a man 
may no more denie or doubt of, but God himſelfc the foue- 
nigne ſpirit, and truc principle of the world, who ts onely ro 
be beleeued becauſe he ſaith it ? All other things arc ſubiet 
torriall and oppoſition, and it is weaknes to ſubietour ſelaes 
mito it. If they will that I ſubmit my ſelfeto principles,1 wall 
fay tothem as the Curat faid to his pariſhioners in a matter 
of time,d as a Prince of ours to the Secretariesof this agc in 
apoint of religion, Do yon firſtagree to theſe principles, and 
then I will ſubmit my ſclfe vntothem. Now there is as great 
doubr and diſpute in the principles, as in the concluſions, in 
the Theſes, as in the Hypotheſis, whereby there are ſo many 
lets among them, thar if I yeeld my ſelfe tothe one, ! offend 
lthe reſt. They fay likewiſe, that it is 'a great afli Fon nor 
tobe reſolued, ro remaine alwaies in donbr, yea, that it is a 
matter of difficultie fora man to continue long 11 that ſtate, 
They haue reaſon to fay it, for they finde ir ſo inthemſelues, 
deing the propertie of fooles, and weake minds, of preſump- 
wous fooles, paſſionate and obftinate in certaine opinions, 
whocondemne all others, and althongh they be ouercome, 
ner yeeld chemſelues, vexing and putring theauſelues into 

choler, neuer acknowledging any reaton. 1f they be conſtrai- 
nedeo changetheir opinions, being alrered, they are as reſo. 
tend obftinare in theirnew as they were before in their 


iftopinion, not knowing how to hold any thing without 
pailion, 


lIoh 9. 
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| bebrieke, itisto keepe the minde in yo and tranquillitic 
procced from that « þr 
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paſtion,and neuer diſputing to learne and finde the truth, by 
to maintaive that which they hane (worne and bound theay» 
ſelues ynto. Theſe kinde of people knory nothing, neither 
know they what. it is to know, becauſe they thinke to knoy 
and to hold the truth in their fleeue ; Becauſe thou thinke 
thou ſceſt, thou ſeeſt nothing, ſaith the DoRor of truth to the 
glorious and preſumptuous man ; Ss quis exiſtimer ſe ſeire al, 
quid, nondum copnovit quemaamodum oport eat enm ſcire ; He: 
that thinkes he knowes ſom-thing, knowes not yet what be ongis 
to know, It is fit that weake men that hauc not ſtrength to 
keepe themſelues vpright vpon their fer, be kept vp with 
props, they cannot liue but in bonds, nor maintaine them 
{clues free,apeople borne to ſeruitude,they feare Bug-beares, 
or that the Wolte will cat them if they be alone. jBut in wike, 
modeſt, and ſtaied men it is quite contrary,the ſureſt ftay and 
molt happiecſtate of the ſpirit, which by this meanes keepeath 
it felfe firme,vpright, con{tanr, inflexible, alwaics free and ty 
it ſelfe : hor libertores 6+ folatiores ſuns quia integra nobujn. 
dicandi poteflas manet : Herein we art free becauſe in our ſelue 
we haxe full power toindge. It is avery {weet, peaccable, and 
pleaſant ſotorne or delay, where a man fearcth not to faile o 
miſcount himſelfe, where a man is inthe calme,ynder-couen, 
and out of danger of participating ſomany-crrours produced 
by the fantaſie of man,& wr as world is full of entangs 
ling himſelfe in complaints, diviſions, diſputes, of offending 
diuers.parts, of belying and grinkaying his owne belcefe, 
changing,repenting,and readuiſing himſelfe, For how oft 


thoughts, and hathenforced vs to change our opinions? To 


farre from agitationsand vices, whic 
pinion of ſciefice which we thinke to haue in things; for from 
thence do ſpring pride, ambition, immoderate deſires, obſty 
nacie in opinion, preſumption, loue of nouelties, rebellion, 


diſobedience : from whence come troubles, ſecs, hereſies,ſ6ſuri 
ditions, but from men fierce, obſtinate, and reſolute in opini 
on ? not from Academiques, ncuters,modeſt, indifferent tai 


ed,that is to ſay,wiſe men. Moreouer let me tellchem,thatiti 


a thing thatdoth more ſeruice to pictic, religion, and diuing 


operatiot 


hath time made vs ſec that wee haue beene deceiued in ou Brrinc) 
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operation, than any thing whatſveuer. 1 fay ſeruice as well in 
the generation and propagation, as the conferuation thereot, 
Diunity, yea the mytticall part thereof, teacheth vs, that well 
toprepare our ſoules for God and the recceiuing ot his boly 
ſpirit, we mult emprtie, cleante, purifie them, ard leaue them 
naked of all opinion, beleefe, affection; make them like a 
white paper,dead to it felfe.and tothe world,that God wught 
bueand work in it,driue away the old 'malter,to citabliſh the 
new ; Expargate vetus fermentuwwm, exnite vet:rem hominem : 
Parge the old lenen,and put off the old man. So that it (eemeth, 
that-to: plant and eſtabliſh Chriſtianitic among Intidels, or 
mi-belecuing people,asin theſe daics 19 Chena, it were a ve= 
ry, excellent method to begin with theſe propoſitions aj:d 
perfwaſions: That allthe wiſdome of the world is but vanity 
and lealing, That the world is wholy compoſed, torne, and 
viliied withthe forged phantalticall opinions of cuiccy pri- 
mate m1Ps braine : That God hath created man ro-know the. 
truth, but that he cannot know it of himſclte, nos by any hu+ 
mane meanes : And, That it is necefſarie that God huntelte, 
whoſe boſome ir reſiderh, and who hath wrought adelire 
thereof in man, ſhould reveale it as he doth. Bur, Thatthe 
better to[prepare himſelfe for this reuclation, man mult firſt 
renounce and chaſe away all opinions and beleetes,wherewuh 
theſpirit is already anticipated and beſotted,andpreſent him-. 
ele white,naked,and ready to receiue it. Hauing well bea» 
tenand gained this point, and made menas it were Acade. 
nicks and Pyrronians, 1t is neceſſary that we propolc the 
principles of Chriſtianity as ſent from heauen, brought by 
be Embafſadour and perfect meſſenger of the divinity,” aus 
boriſed and. confirmed in his time by ſo many maruellous 
Proofes and authenticall teſtimonies. So that we ſce that this 
n Bmocent and modeſt delay from reſolution, is a great mcancs 
dtrue piety,not onely to recciue it, as hath bcene ſaid,but to 
verue it, for with it there newer are herefies, and ſelefted 
»Suticular extrauagant opinions. An Academicke or Pyrrho- 
Ha was ncucr hereticke,they aretbings oppoſite. It may be. 
lÞme man will ſay that he will never be either good Chriltian 
WCatholike, becauſe be will as well be ancutcr and irreſolute, 


lu Sithe one, as the ether. This is to yndcritand umiſle that 
which 


3. The third 
part,vniverſaliiy whereby a wiſe mantakerhaviewandentreth inroconſiden, 


of (þ1irits 
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which hath beene'{poken,- becauſe there is no delay tobe 
made, nor place td judge, nor: liberty in that which concer, 
neth God, but we mutt ſufferhim ro put and engraue that 
which pleaſeth hum, andnone other. I haue made here a i. 
grelſion for the honour of this ourrule againſt ſuch as cunts 
diRt it. Letv3now returneto thematters [7 + 1 | | 
Aﬀer theſe two, roAwge-ofall,to beſtow in determining, 
there commeth itrrhe third place, the vniuerſality of ſpiry, 


tion of the whole Vniuerſe, he 1s acitizen of the world like 
Socrates, hecontaineth in kis afteAion all humane kinde, he 
walketh through all, as if rhey were neere voro him, he ſeah 
like the ſfanne, with an equall,ſetled, and indiffercar regard,y 
from a high watch-towerall the changes and interchangeabk 
courles of things,not changing himſelfe,butalwaies conting. 
ing one and the ſame, which is aliuery of the d-uinity, and 
high priniledge of a wiſeman; who is the image of God vpar 
carth. Magna & generoſa res animuy humanus, nullor fibs pai 
niſi communes & cum Deo terminos patitur.N on dem ſapienten 
qui eateros rerminos includit, omnia ills ſecula ut Deo ſervin, 
Nullunsſeenlum magnu ingentjs clanſum, null non cogitation 
pervinmm temps. nam vaturale in imm-n/wm mentem ſuln 
extendere,in hoc a naturaformatus homo ut paria dijs veln,ath 
in ſpatinmſuum extendit, Great and generons 13 the minde yea 
man ; it endareth no bounds, but ſuch as belong to God himfelful pO! 
The fame holdeth not a wiſe man, which includeth al oth:x thing thin 
Alltimes obey him as God himelfe. No times are hid from greaff fo tt 
wits ,19# any net fubieft to their thoughts. It 14 natural for Qor 
minde to reach beyond the moone, wherein natwre hath framed 4d | 
an a deſire to be equall to the Gods,and to extend hins{elfe tb} man 
greatnes. The moſt beautifull and greateſt ſpiritsare rhe man oth 
vniuerſall, as the more baſe aud blunt are the more partiafſ thing 
lar. Iris a fottiſh weaknefſe to thinke that a man muſt be gene 
leeue, doe, liue tn all reſpeAs as at home in his owne villagy Point 
and country, or that the accidents that fall our here, Th 
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cerne and are common with the reſt of the world. A fook] form: 
a man tell him that there are diuers manners, cuſtomes,lawy} © Th 
opinions, contrary to thoſe which heſeeth in vſe, eitherly 0pinic 
will aot beleeue them, and ſaiththey are fables, or hep Thi 


points. 
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dy xefuſeth arid condemmeth them as barbarous; ſo partr4ll'ts 
he, and ſo much enthialled'with theſe bis trjanicipel! man- 
ners ; which he accounteth the only trae, naturall, vniuerſall. 
Euery man calierhthat barbarous that agreeth not with bis pa. 
lat and cuſtome, ahd it ſtemeth that wee haue no other ronch 
of truth and reaſon, thin the evatnple andthe '7dds ofthe op} 
nions and cu{tomesofthat Couritry where weliue. Theſe kind 


of people judge ofhothing, neither can they! rhey ato lugs 


tothat they hold, a ſtrong'preuentionand ahticipar wig - 
nions doth wholly poſſefſe them, they ate'fo beſotted), that 
they can neither'fay,' noridoe otherwiſe.” Now' partialitte is 
atenemie tolſtbertre, and oicr-nileth the mine already taitt- 
ted and preoeupared \with a particylar tiſtorhe; that fr 'cannot 
indge aright of others ; att indifferent man iudgerhall things; 
He that is faſtned ts one place, is baniſhed anddeptined froth 
al others. The paper that isblarred with another colour, ts 
ho more capable of any other, whereas the white iy fit to re- 
ctiubany. A'Indge thathearesa caiſe With apreiadicateopi- 
alot, and inclineth toone part more than to atrorhet, cannor * 
bea juſt, vpright, and true indge. ''Now a wiſe man mult free 
bimſetſe from thisbrutiſh blocki(nes,and preſent vnta bum. 
ſelfe as inatible this great image oFour mothetnatute iti her 
entire maicſty, marke and conſider herin a'redalme,an empire, 
yea in this 'whole viſible world,” as in the Fgure of 4-ſmall 
point,and there reade that generall and conſtant varietie in all 
things, ſo many humors, iudgement,belecefes,cuftomes,lawes; 
ſo many alterations of ſtates, _—_— of fortune ; ſo many.'vi- 
Qories and conqueſts buried and forgorten,-{6 many pomps 
ind greatneffes vaniſhed, as if they had nieuer bernie, Hereby a 


Sg man may learne to know himſelf, roadmite noching,rothink 


nothing new; or ſtrange, to ſettle and reſvlue himſclfe 1n all 
things. Forthe better attaining of this vnuerſall ſpirit, this 
generall indifferencie, wee are to conſider rheſe foure or. fiue 
The great incquality and difference of men im theirnature, 
forme,compofition, whereof we haue ſpoken. 
* The great diucrſity of lawes, caſtomes, manners, religions, 


$ opinions, whereof we will ſpeake hercafter. 


The digers opinions, reaſons, ſayings of Philoſophers ton: 
$ ching 
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ching vyaitic and pluralitie, the'eternitic and temporalitie, the 
beginaing and end, the duranceand continuance, the apes, 
eſtates, ch :nges, and interchangeable cauſes of the world and 
the parts thereof, The Egyprian Pricfts told Herodotus that 
ſince their fir:i King (which was aboune cleuen thouſand yeers 
beforcihe piRture and ſtatue of whom, and of all that ſuccee- 
dcd him, they ſbewed himdrawne tothe lite) rhe Sunne had 
changed hiscourſqtuure times. The Chaldeaxs inthe time of 
—_— as he faith) and Cicero, had a regiſter of ſeuen tun- 
dred thouſand yeeres, Plato faith, they of the citic of Sair had 
memorials in.wxking of eight thouſand yeeres, and, that the 
Citic of, Atbexs was built a thouſand yeeres before the laid 
citic of Sajs,. Zarpaſter, Plinie,and others bauc affirmed, that 
Socrates liued.fix thouland yeeres before the time of Plats, 
Some hauc ſaid, that the world hath beene from all ctcrnirie, 
mortall, and growing and being againe by interchangeablg 
cqurics, Orhers andthe more noble Philoſophers, . hauc-heid 
the world fora.god, ;made by another god greater than it, vr 
- as P/acoauerreth, andothersargue from the motions thereof, 
that it is a creature compoſed of a bodie and of afoule which 
ſoule lodging in the centre thercof, diſperſeth and ſpreadeth 
it ſc}fe by quuſicall numbers into the circumference, and parts 
thereof,the heaucn, the ltarres, compoſed of bodies and ofa 
fouls, m-rtall by reaſon of their compotition, immcrrall by 
the decree and determination of the Creator. P/azofaith,that 
the world changeth countenance in all reſpeRs : thar the bea- 
ven, the ſtarres, the ſunne change and quite alter by turnes 
their motion,io fach ſort, that that which was fiſt is lalt, the 
Eaſt ismadethe. Weſt; aad according tothe ancient and molt 
authenticail opinion, and ofthe more famous ſpirits, worthy 
the greatncſie of God,and founded vpan realon,there are ma. 
py werlds, in ſo much that therc is nothing one and onely in 
this world, all kindsare multiplied in number, whereby it ſce- 
merhnot to haue ſemblance of truth, that God hath made this 
onely worke, without companion, and that all is concluded in 
this one individuwm; at the leaſt Diuinitie ſaith, that God 
could make many, and infinite worlds, for if hee could make 
ho more bat this one viſible, his poyer ſhould be finite, bes 
caulcthe world is ſuch. v 
My J 


ec 
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' By that which wee hane learned of the diſcoucrie of the 
new world, the Eaſt and Welt Indies, weſce firſt thar all our 
ancient writers haue been deceiued, thinking to haue found 
the meaſure of the habitableearth, and to haue comprehen- 
ded the whole Coſmographie, except ſome ſcattered Ilands, 
doubting ofthe Antipodes: for now beholdanother world, al- 
molt ſuchas ours is, and that all vpon firme land inhabited, 
peopled, politikely gouerned, diſtinguiſhed by realmes, and 
Empires, beautified with cities, that excell in beautic, great- 
neflc, opulencie, all thoſe Aſie, Africa, Ewrope, many thou» 
ſand yeeres agoce : And who doubteth but that 1n time here- 
after there will be diſcouered divers others? If Pro/ormy and 
other our ancient Writers hauc beene heretofore decemed, 
why ſhould not he be likewiſe deceiued that affirmeth, har all 
isrcady found and diſcoucred ? Say it he that will, I will be- 
leeue bum as I liſt. 

Secondly, we fce that the Zones which were thought in- 
habitable by reaſon of their excellwe heat and cold, arc habi- 
table. 

Thirdly, that in theſe new countries, almoſt all things 
which we ſo much eftecme of here, and hold that they were 
firſt reuealed and ſent from heauen, were commonly beleened 
and obſcrued (from whence they came, I will nor fay, who 
dares determineit? ) Yea many of them were in vie a thou. 
ſand yeeres before we heard any tidings of them, both inthe 
matter of religion, as the belecfe of one onely man the father 
of vs all,oft the vniuerſall deluge, of one God, who ſometimes 
lived in the forme of a man vndefiled and holy, of the day of 
Iadgement, the reſurre&ion of the dead, circumciſion like to 
that of the Iewes, and abumer « Andinthe matter of poli- 
cle, as that theelder ſonne ſhould ſucced in the inheritance, 
that he that 18 exalted toa dignity, loſethhis owne name and 
takes a new, tyrannicall ſubſidies, armouries, tumblers, muſt= 

call inſtruments, all ſorts of ſporrs, Artillery, Printing. From 
all theſe diſcourſes we may eafily draw theſe concluſions : 
That this great bodie which wecall the world, is not that 
which wee thinke and iudge it to be ; That neither in the 
whole, nor yarts thereof, it 1s alwaycs the ſame, but in perpe» 
tuall flux and reflux ; That there is nothing ſaid, held, be. 
S 2 lecued 
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lecued at onetime and in one place,which isnot likewiſe ſaid} 
held; beleeved in another, yea and contradicted, reproued, 
condemned elſe-where, the ſpirit of man being capable of all 
ehings, the world alwaies tumbling, ſometime the ſame, 
ſomctimesdiuers ; That all things are ſetled and comprehen. 
ded.inthiscourſe and reuolution of nature ſfubietto increaſe, 
changing, ending; ro the mutation of times, places, climats, 
beauens, atres, countries. And from theſe concluſions wee 
learne, to marie our ſelues, toſweare to nothing, toadmire,to 
trouble our {clues at nothing; but whatſocuer ſhall happen, 
wharſocuer men talke of and tronble themſecluesabour, to re. 
ſoiue ypon this point, that it is the courſe of the world, that it 
is nature that worketh theſe things; but yet wiſely to prouide 
that nothing burt vs by our owne weakneſſe and deicRion of 
minde. Enough is ſaid ofthis perfeR liberty of iudgement, 
eſtabliſhed by theſe three parts, toiudge of all, toiudge no- 
thing, to bevniuerſall, wherein T haue the rather inſiſted, be. 
cauſeI know that irpleaſeth not the palat of the world, ir is 
an enemie to pedanterie as well as wifdotne, bur it is afaire 
floure or ornament of wiſdome, which preſerueth vs from 
twocontrarierockes, whereon the vulgar fort doecommonly 
loſe themſclues, that is toſay, from being heady, opinatiue, 
ſhametull gainſayers,repenters, mutable ; and a man maintai- 
neth himſelfein a ſweet, peaceable, and aſſured modeſtic and 
great libertie of ſpirit, noble and magnificall vniuerfalitie. 
This is that great qualitie and iufficiencie of Socrates,the {+ 
yyphens of the wile, by the confeſſion of all,of whom ir is (aid 
as Plutarch diſcourſeth, That he never brought forth, bur ſers 
uing asa Midwife, he made others to bring forth. This is ve- 
ry neere,and in ſome ſenſe, the diforder of the Pyrhentans, the 
neutralitie and indiffertncie of the Academicks, from whence 
proceedeth, not to beaſtoniſhed at any thing, not to admire 
any thing, the ſoueraigne good of Pythagoras, the magnani- 
mitte of Ar:/totte, 
Nil admirars, prope res eft nna Numics 
Solag, que poſſit ſacere, e+ ſervare beatnm, . 
One thing,at nothing wonder 2/þ to take, 
[s ut that may you happy keep: and make. 
It isa firange thing that man will not ſo much as taſte ir, yes 
ls 
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is offended to heare ſpeech thereof, leueth better to contirue 
aſlaue,to runne from one part to another, than to be to him- 
ſelfe, to line of his owne, to beaboue all, and to paſſe equally 
thorow all. 5. Hath he not reaſon to crie with 7iberiw, and 
farre more iu{tly, 0 homines ad ſertieuters nats ! O men borns 
to ſerwitxde, W hat monſter is rhis,to defire to hane all things 
free, his body, his members, his goods, and not his ſpirit, 
which neuerttelefle is onely borne vnto libertic? A man will 
willingly make benefit of whatſocuer 18 in the world, that 
comes trom the Eaſt orthe Weſt, for the good and ſeruice of 
hisbody, nouriſhment, bealth, ornament, and accommodate 
itall vato his vic, but not for rhe culture of his ſpirie, benefit 
andenriching, giuing his body the liberty of the fields, and 
holding his ſpirit in cloſe priſon. 
The other libertie which is of the will, muſt likewiſe be in 


that a wiſe man to maintaine himſelfe in reſt and liberry, muſt 
manage his will and his affeRions, in giving himſelfe and af- 
fketing bur few things, and thoſe iult (for the juſt are bur fery 
innumber if a man judge wel) andrthat without violence and 
aſperitic. There enter here into combat (or to ſpeake more 
mildly, there are to,be explicated and vnderſtood) rwo po. 
o- and plauſible opinions in the world, the one teacheth to 

ready and willing in the ſcruice of another, to forget our 
ſelues tor our neighbour, and principally for the weale pub= 
lique, in reſpe&t whereof the particular 1s not to be reſpected: 
the other to cary our ſelues coarageouſly withactiuirie,zeale, 
affetion. He that doth notthe firſt, 1s accuſed not to haue 
any charitie ; He thar doth not the ſecond, ſaſpeted to bee 
cold, not to be a friend, and not tohaue that zeale ot fufficien- 


cie that hee ought. Some would hauertheſe two opinions to 


preuaile beyond reaſon and meaſure, and there 1s not any 
thing which hath not beene ſpoken hereof : for the heads or 
chicttaines many times preach things according to that vſec 
for which they ſerue, not according as they are : And many 
times the trucſt opinions are not the more profitable. And 
afrerwards ſeeing we hold our ſelues toomuch to our ſclues, 
and with attic too naturall, they would diſtraR} vs and draw 
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highciiceme witha wiſe man. Wee ſpeakenot heere of the nkev> wry 


free will of man,according ro the manner of Diuines : welay, of w.4. 
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vs along, as they that goc about to ſtreighten a crooked ſtaffe, 
bend it as mach morethe contrary way. 

Butthele op1nions ill ynderfiood and ill taken, as they are 
by diuers, bring with them iniuftice, trouble, paine,and much 
euill, as a man may ſce-1n thoſe who back-bite and detrat 
fromall, giuing themſclues to hire, and the ſcruice of ano. 
ther : They donot onely ſuffer themiclues to be caried, and 
ſealed vpon, but they likewite thruſt themlelucs into all mar. 
ters, as well intothoſe rhat concerne them not, asthoſe that 
doe, as well intofmall as great, and many times fer no other 


cauſe, but to employ and buſfie rhemſclues ; [n negotys ſunt ne. * 


goth canſa : That buſie themſelner breanſe they wonld be buſie: 
And becauſethey cannot hold and ſtay rhemſelnes, as if they 
had nothing to doe, with and within themſelues, and that for 
want of inward, <fſentiall, proper and domeſticall affaires, 
they ſeeke and vndergoe rhoſe that are ſtrange vnto them, 
They arc good husbands. and: frugall enough of cheir purſe, 
but prodigall of ther ſoules, their ues, their tine, affection, 
and wills,the good husbandry whereof 1s only profitable and 
commendable, And if they giue themliclues to any thing, ir is 
with ſuch paſſion and violence, that they are no more their 
owne men, ſo wholly doe rhey engage and infinuate them- 
ſelues thereinto. Great men ſceke after ſuch people, that will 
grow into paſſion and killthemſelues forthem ,and they allure 
them with faire promiſes and much Art, to win them vnto 
them'; and they alwaies finde fooles enow that belecue them, 
but they that are wiſe will take heed of them. 

This is firſt vniuſt, it wholly troubleth the (tate, driues a- 
way the reſt and libertic of the ſpirit. Ic is, not to know that 
which cuery one ought to know, and by how many offices 
cuery man is obliged vnto himſelfe ; whilſt they ſccke to bee 
officious and ſeruiceable to another, they arc vniuſtro them» 
ſclues. We haucal! buſfinefle enough with and within our 
ſclues, and need not ſreeke meanes to loſe our {clues withour, 
and to giue our ſelucs vnto others : cuery man mult hold him 
to himfelfe. He that knowes not how toliue honeſtly, health- 
fully, and merrily, is ll aduiſed, and takes an1ll and vnnaturall 
courſe,if he thinke to dae it by ſeruing another. He mult af- 
fet and tic himſelte but to a few things, and thoſe iuft. ; 

Seconds 
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Secondly, this ſharpe intention arid paſſionate affeRion, 

troublethal, and hindereth the conduR of thoie affaires to 
which hee !o muck giuerh himſe!te; as in a precipitate paſe 
too much haſte makes a man ſtumble and enterfeare, and fo 
{taies bim whether he will,or no ; /pſa ſe velocitas remplicar, 
unde feftinatiotardacſt : Dntumorinm properat ſerius abſolvit ; 
Haſte makes waſte,and hmaers ut ſelfe: He that maketh too much 
ſpeed diſpatcheth too late. Solikewiſe a man being drunken 
with this violent intention, he entangleth and fettereth him. 
ſelfe, commits many indiſcretions and wrongs, growesinto 
hard conceits and ſuſpicionsot others, becomes umpatient in 
croſſe or {loxy occurrents that fall not out according to his 
owne deſire: Male canta mins/trat umpeties.: Violence doth no- 
thing well. This is ſecne not onely it ſerious affaires, but alſo 
vaineand frivolous, as in play, where heethar is c:rried with 
an ardent thir(t of gaining, rroubleth bimſelfe, and the more 
hetroubleth himſclte,the more he loſeth. He that walks mo» 
dcratcly,is alwaics with bimſelfe,direerh his buſinefle with 
better aduantage, and more ſuredly and cheerefully : hee dif- 
ſembleth,applierh,deferreth all to his owneleaſure,and as his 
occaſions ſhall fall our : if he chance to be conuicted ina mat- 
ter, it is without torment-and affli-tion, being alwaies ready 
fora new change : he alwaics marchcth with the bridle in as 
hand, feſtinat lente. 

Thirdly, this violent affetion infefteth and corrupteth 
enen the 1udgement it ſelfe : for tollowing one part and deſt- 
ring the aduanrage thereof, they wax mad if they be contra» 
ditted,attributing to their party falſe praiſes and conditions, 
and to rhe contrary falſe accufation; interpreting all prog- 
noltications and occurrents at their owne p:cafure, and ma» 
king them ſerue their owne deſignments. All thatare ofthe 
contrary part, muſt needs be wickedand of contrary conditi= 
ons, yea and they that ipcake any good, or deſcry any good 
thing in them,are likewiſe ſuſpeed to be of their part.Can it 
not poilibly be that a man honeſt in all chingsete, or at lca(t 
in ſome thing, may follow a wicked perſon, maintaine a wic+ 
ked cauſe? It is enough that pallion enforce the will, but that 
it cary likewiſc hlhrnmes, and make that a toule, rhis 1s 


too much, It is the ſoucraigne and laſt part thar ſhould alwaies 
main- 
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maigtaine it owne authoritie; and we mult ingenuouſly,and 
in good footh acknowledge the good that is in our aduer(a- 
ries, and the cuill that is in thoſe whom wee follow. The 
ground and foundation of the controucrſie being laid aſide, 
we mult keepe moderation and indifferencie, and out of the 
bulineſle it ſelfe baniſh all choler, all diſcontent. And thus 
we ſee the cuills that this ouer-great affeAion to any thing 
whatſocuer bringeth with it ; of all, yeavf goodnefſle and wil- 

domc it {clfe a man may haue too much. 

But for arule herein, wee mult remember, that the prin« 


4n adviſement. Ciple and moſt lawfull charge, that we haue, is in cucry man 


the conduQ and guide of himſelſe. The reaſon why wee are 
here, is, that we ſhould maintaine our ſelues in tranquillitic 
andlibertic. And to doe this, the beſt remedie is, tolend our 
ſelues to others, and to giue our ſclues to none but to our 
ſelues,to take our affaires into our hands,not to place them in 
our hearcs, to take buſineſſe ypon vs, but not incorporate 
them into vs,to be diligent,nort paſſionate,nottotic our ſelues 
but toa few, but rather dies to reſerue our ſelues vnto our 
ſclues. This counſell condemneth not thoſe offices due to the 
weale-publike,to our friends,our neighbour, yeair 1s ſo farre 
from it, that a wiſe man muſt be officious and charitable, ap- 


+ plie vnto himſclfe the cuſtommes of other men and the world, 


and the rather to doe it, he muſt contribute to publike ſociety 
thoſe offices and duties which concerne him. © «1: /ibs amicns 
eſt, hunc omnibus ſcito eſſe amicum: He that 11a friend to himſe'f, 
1s 4 friend to all.But I require a double moderation and dilcre- 
tion herein ; the one, that a man apply not himſelfe to all 
that is preſented vntohim, but to rhat which is faſt and ne- 
cefiane ; and that is not hard to be done: the other,that it bee 
without violence and trouble. He muſt defire little, and that 
Sttle modcrately; buſic himſelfe little, and that peaccably ; 
and in thoſe charges that he vndertaketh, employ his paſe, his 


. fpecch,hisatrenrions; his ſwearings, his meancs,” and if need 


be, his blond, his life ; but yet without vexation and paſſion, 
keeping himſelfe atwayes ro himſelfe in health and tranquil. 
lime. A man may performe his duty ſufhciently without this 
ardencie, and this fo great contention of Till. Andthey de- 
cciue themſclues very much,that thinke thata bulineſle is not 

: well 


\ 


well done, and there is no manner of affeRion, if it be not 
done with tempeſt,clamour and clatter: for contrariwilſe,it is 
that that hindreth and troubleth the goud guide and conduRt 
thereof, as = beene laid, O how many men hazard their 
hues euery day in thoſe warres which no way concerne them, 
and thruſt thentelyes into the danger of that batrell, the loſe 
whereofdoth no way trouble their ſleepe t and all to the end 

they may not faile intheir dutie! whilft there is another in his 
owne houſe, that dares not enter the danger,or looke the cne- 

mic in the face, is more affeted with the iſſue of that warre, 

and hath his minde more troubled than the fouldier that ad- 

wentureth his blood and life in the field. 

Finally, wee muſt know how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
our ſelues from our publike charges : eucry one of vs plaicth 
two parts, two perſons ; the one _ and apparant, the 0- 
ther proper and eſſentiall : we muſt diſcerne the skinne from 
the (hirt. AnatRiue man will performe his cbarge, and yer 
withall not lcaue to iudge of the follic,vice, deceit thats ther- 
in : he will conforme'himſelfe to cucry thing, becauſe the 
cultome of his countrey requireth ir, it is profitable to the 
weale-publike: the world lives ſo,& therfore ir muſt be done. 
A man muſt ſerue and make vic of the world ſuch as he find- 
ethit ; in the meane time, he muſt likewiſe conſider it as a 
thing eſtranged from it ſelfe, know how to keepe andcarrie 
himſelfe apart, and to communicate himſelfe to his own tru- 
tie good, howſocuer things fall out with himſelte. 


CHnaPr. III. 


True and eſfentiall honeſlie, the firff and ſundementall 
part of wiſdome. 


Fins prepared and diſpoſed our ſcholar to wiſdome 
by theſe precedent aduiſements, that is tofay, hauing 
purified and freed him from all cuils, and placed him in a 
eſtate, ofa full and vninerſall libertie, to the end he may 
ave a perfet view, knowledge and power ouer all things 
(which is the priuiledge of a wiſe and fpirituall man: Spirits. 
ds ommia dijnaicat: The ſpiritual manindgeth all things, it 18 
now 


of þirit both in indgement and will,cc, 1265 
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now time to giuc him inſtruRions and generall ru'es of wif. 
dome. The two firſt ſhali be as preamblcs and foundations, 
whereof the firſt and principall is honeſtic or probitic. 

It will not be perhaps, any marter of difticultie, ro make 
good this propofition, Thar honeſtie js the firit principaliand 
tundamentall part of wiſdome : tor all (whe: her intruth and 
good carnelt, or in outward ſhew, for ſhame or feare to ſay 
the contraric) doc applaud it ; they alwaics honour it in the 
firſt place, confeſſing themſelues ſcruitours and affectionate 
followers thercof: bur it will coſt me ſome labour to ſhew and 
perſwade, which is that true and eflentiall probitic we here re- 
quire. For that which is in authcritie and credir, where- 
with the whole world contenteth it ſelfe, that which is only 
knowne, ſoughttor, and poſſeſſed (Ialwaies except ſome few 
of the wifcr) is baſtardly, artihciall, falſe, and counterfeit, 

Firſt we know that many tuncs weare lead & pricked for. 
ward to vertue and honourable ations, by wicked and con» 
demned meane, by default & naturall impotencie, by patlicn, 
and vice it ſelfe; chaltitie, ſobrietic,teamperancie may be invs 
by reaſon of our corporall imbecillitic ; the contempt of the 
world, patience in aduerſitic, conſtancie in danger, proceed 
many times from want of apprehenſion and judgement ; va- 
lour, liberalitic,iuſtice it ſelfe, from ambition: diicretion, pri» 
dence,from feare,from auarice. And how many beaurifull att» 
ons hath preſumption and temeritie brought forth ? So that 
theaQionsof vertuc are many times no other but maſques, 


- they carry the outward countenance, but they haue not the 


eſſence ; they may very well be rermed vertuous in conſidera. 
tion of another, and of the viſage they cary outwardly and in 
publike,but in truthand with the ator himſelfe they are no- 
thing ſo ; for it willappeare at the laſt, that profit, gloric, Cu- 
ſtome, and other the like ſtrange cauſes haue induced him to 
doe them. 

Somerimes they ariſe frem ſtupiditie and brutiſh ſottiſh- 
nesand therefore it is ſaid, that wiſdome and ſottiſh ſimpli- 
citie doe meet in one andthe ſame point, touching the bea- 
ring and fuffering of humane actions. It is then very dange- 
rous £0 iudge of the probitic or improbitie «of a man by his 
actions «; wee maſt found him within, from what ——_ 

theſe 
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theſe motions doe arile z wicked men performe many times 
many good and excellent ations, and both good and eyill 
preſerue themſelues alike from doing euill : Odernnt peccare 
bons eo mals: Both good and enill ſeare to offend, Todilicouer 
therefore and toknow which is the true Honeſtie, wee muſt 
not ſtay in the ourward ation, that is but the ſigne, the lim. 
pleit coker, and many times a cloke and maske to couer vil- 
lanic : we mult penetrate into the ioward part, and know the 
motive which cauſeth the ſtrings to play, whichis the ſoule 
and the life that giueth motion to all. It isthat whereby we 
muſt indge, it is that wherein euery man ſhould prouide to be 
good and cntire,and that which we ſceke. 

That honeſtic which is commonly accounted true, and fo 
mach preached and commended of the world, whereof they 
make expreſſe profeſſior, who haue the title and publike re- 
putation to be men of honeſtic and ſetled con(tancie, is ſcho- 
laſticall, and pedanticall, ſeruant to the lawes, enforced by 
hope, and feare, acquired, learned and practiced out of a ſub- 
miihon to,and a conlideration of the religion, lawes,cuſtomes, 
commands of ſuperiours, other mens examples, ſubieR to 
preſcript formes, effeminate, fearcfull, and troubled with 
ſcruples and doubts; Swnt quibns innocitia nifi mer non placet: 
Inwicency without ſeare like not ſome ;' which is not only iv rc- 
rm of the world dtuers and variable,according to the dtyer- 

teofreligions, lawes,cxamples, formes, ( for the iuriſdit- 
ons changing,the morions muſtHkewile alter) but alſoinir 
ſelke vnequall, wauering,deambulatorie, according tothe ac- 
ceſſe,receſſe,ſucceſle of the affaires, the occalions which arc 
preſented,the perſons with whom a man hath to do, as a ſhip 
driven with the winds and the oares, is carried away with an 
ynequall rottering paſe, with many blowes, blaſts, and bil. 
lowes. Tobe bricfe, theſe are honeſt men by accident and 
occafion, by outward and ſtrange cuents, and not in veritie 
andefſence : they vnderſtand it not, and therefore it is caſie 
todiſcoucr them, and to conuince them, by ſhaking of a lit- 
tle their bridle, and ſounding them ſomewhat nearer, but a- 
boue all, by that inequalitie and diucrſity which is found in 
them : for in one and the ſame ation they will giue diucrs 
ludgements, and cary themſelues altogether after adiuers fa- 
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ſhion, going ſometimes a flow paſe, ſometimes running z 
maine gallop. This ynequall diuerſity. proceedeth from thi 
that the outward occafions which moue and ſtirre them, dee 
either puffe chem vp, multiplic and increaſe them, or make 
them luke-warme and deietrhem, more or lefle like acci. 
dents, 2 ue recipiunt mag & minus. 

Now chat true honeſtie, which I require in him that willbe 
wile, is free, manly, and generous, pleaſant, and cheerctull, 
equall, vniforme, and conſtant, which marcheth with a ſtayed 
paſc, ſtately and hautie, going alwates his owne way, neither 
looking on this ſide, or behinde him, without aying or alte. 
ring his paſe, or gate for the winde, the times, the occaſions, 
whichare changed, but that is not, | meane intudgement and 
will, that is in ts ſoule, where honeſtic reſideth and hath ir 
ſeat, For outward actions, eſpecially the publike haue ano- 
ther iuriſdiRion, as ſhall be faid in hisplace : This honeſtie] 
will deſcribe in this place, giuing you firſt to vnderſtand,that 
following the defignement of this booke declared in rhe Pre. 
face,I ſpeake of humane honeſtie & wiſdome, as it is humane, 
whereby a man is called an honelt man and a wiſe, not f 
Chriſtian though in the end I may chance to ſpcake a word 
or two hy , 

The inriſdiRion of this honeftice is Nature, which bindetrh 
euery man to be, and to make himſelfe ſuch as he ought, .that 
isto ſay, toconforme and rule himiclfe according ynto it. 
Nature is together both a miſtris which emoyneth and com- 
mandeth honeſtie, and alaw and inſtruftion wh.ch teacheth 
it vnto vs. As touching the-firlt, there is a naturall obligation 
inward and vninerſall in cuery man to be honeſt, iult, vp+ 
right, following the intention of tis aurhor and maker. A 
man ought not to attend cr ſeeke any other caule, obligation, 
inſtinR, or fnotiuc of this honefiic ; and he can neuer know 
how to haue a more iuſt and lawfull, more powerfull, more 
ancient,itis altogetheras ſoone as himſelfe, borne with him- 
ſelfe. Euery man ſhould be, or ſhonld deſire ro bean honeſt 
man, becauſe he is a man, and he that rakes no care to be ſuch, 
isa monſter, renounceth himfſelfe, belieth, deſtroyeth him 
ſelfe, by right he is no more a man, afid in effeR ſhould defil 
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'bimſelfe, that is to ſay, by that inward inſtin@ which God 
hath pur in him, and not from any other outward and {trange 
cauſe, any occaſion,or indution. A man will not, out of a jult 
and regular will,any thing that is depraued, or corrupt, or o= 
ther than it owne nature requireth, it implicth a contradicti- 
on to deſire or accept a thing, and nothing to care whether it 
be worth the caring for ; a man would haue all his parts good 
and ſound, his bodie, his headyhis cies, his indgement,his me- 
morie, yea his hoſc and ſhooes ; and why will he nor likeiviſe 
have bis will, and his conſcience good, that is to ſay, bce 
whollic good and ſound ? I will therefore that he be good, 
and haue his will frme and reſolued to equity and hoveſty 
for the louc of himielfe, and becauſe he is a man, knowing 
that he can be go other, without the renouncing and deſtru- 
Qion of himſelfe, and ſorhis honeſtie ſhall be proper, inward, 
eſentiall, cuen as his owne eſſence 1s ynto him, and he vnto 


| bimſelfe. Ir muſt not then be for any outward conſideration, 


and proceeding from withour, whatſocuer it bee, for ſuch a 
cauſe being accidentall and outward, may happen to faile, 
grow weake, and alter, and conſequently all that honeſty that 
lsgrounded thereupon, muſt doe the like. If he be an honeſt 
man,for honour, or reputation, or other recompence, being 
ina ſolitarie place, where he hath no hope to be knowen, hee 
eirher ceaſeth tobe honeſt, or putteth it in praQtiſe very cold- 
lyand negligently. If for feare of the lawes, magiſtrates, pu- 
niſhments,it he can deceiue thelawes,circumuentthe Iudges, 
aoid or diſproue the proofes, and hide himſelfe from the 
knowledge of another, there is an end of his honeſtic. And 
this koneſtie is but fraile, occaſioned, accidentall and miſera- 
dle; and yet it is that which is in authority and vſe, no man 
knowes of any other,there is not an honeſt man, but ſuch as is 
enforced or invited by ſome cauſe,or occaſion; newo gratu bo- 
wreſt: No man ts freely good. Now I would haue in this my 
wiſe manan cſſentiall and 'inuincible honeſtic, which depen- 
deth of it ſelfe,and ariſerh from it owne root,and may as hard- 
ly bee ſeparated,and rooted out,as humanity from a man.1 wil 
that he neuer conſent vnto enill, & though his honeſty be nor 
mde knowne to any,yet if he know himſelfe, what needs any 
ore? If al the world beſides ſhould know it,it isnot ſo much: 


_ quid 
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guid tibs prodeſt non habere conſtium, habents conſcientiam ? 
What u« #t to thee that haſt a conſcience, not to hawe awitneſſe of 
thy conſcience ? And what though he receiue no great recom? 
pence for it? For what may it be that concerneth him ſo ncere, 
as his owne proper eflence?tThis were,not to care how bad the 
horſe is,1o the ſaddle be faire. I will then thattheſe things be 
ioſeparable,to be,and to conſent toliuea man,to be, and to be 
willing to bean honeſt man. This firſt hath beene ſufficiently 
prefied. Let vscome to the ſecond. 

Now the paterne and rule to be honeſt, is this nature it ſelfe, 
Nature teacbeth \ hich abſolutely requireth that wee be {uch, ir is, 11ay, this 
beveſbe., equitic and vniuerſall reaſon which ſhineth in eucry one of vs. 

Hee which worketh according to it, worketh truly according 
to God, forit is God, or at lcaſt, his firſt fundamenrall and 
vniuerſail law, which hath brought it intothe world, and 
which .came twſt from God, for God and natare are in the 
world,as ina ſtate, the king, the author and founder, and the 
fundamentall law which he hath made for the preſeruation 
and gouernment of the ſaid eſtate. This is alightning and 
ray of the diuinity, a ſtreame and dependance cf the eternall 
law, which is God himſelife and his will : 21d narara ni 
Deus, divinaratio toti mundo, partibus ejus mſeria*'What 
#u nature but God, and dinine reaſon i»ſerted to the whole world, 
and all the parts thereof ? He workethalſo according to him» 
ſelfe, for he worketh according to the ſterne,and animated in- 
ſtinA, which he hath within himſelfe moouing and {tirring 
him : and fo he is an honeſt man eſſentially, and not by acci- 
dent and occaſion ; for this law and light is eflentiall and na- 
turall in vs, and therefore it iscalled Nature, avd the law of 
nature. He 1s alſo by conſequent an honeſt man, alwaies and 
perpetually , vniformly and equally art all times and in all 
places: for this law ofequity, and naturall reaſon 1s perpetu- 
all in vs, E asttum perperunm, eA perpetuall edi, inviolable, 
which can neuer be extinR nor defaced, Yam nec ipſa delet 
$miquitas ; Vermu eorum nonmorietur ; Which neither iniquity 
ir ſelfe may deface ; their worme ſhall neuer die, Vniuerſalland 
conſtant in all things, and alwaies the ſame, cquall vniforme, 
which neither time nor place can alter nor diſguiſe, receiueth 
neither acceſle nor receſſe, more nor lefſe, Snb/?antia nonrecipit 
mag 
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magir &- minis. What ſeekeſt thou elſewhere, either law or \ 

rule inthe world? What may a man ſay'bralleadge which thoy 

baſt not about thee & within, if thou wilt but feele & hearken 

tothy lclfe ? A man may ſay to thee, asto a bad debtor, who 

asked for what the debt is, and will ſee the bill which he hath 

about bim, © «od petis intus habes;What thou demanacſt tv with. 

inthy ſelfe ; Thou demandeſt that which thou hait in thy own 
bolome. Signatum eſt [ſuper nos lumen vultus tus. Gentes natu- p(11.,, 
raliter que legis ſunt ſaciunt: oſtendunt opus legis ſcripts core. Rom.r. 
dibns ſtess;lex ſcripta in cordibus noſtris.The lsght of thy countes Augu/t. 
MANCE 68 ſealed in vs. People naturally obſerne the law : they ſhew 

the worke of the law written in their hearts: the law is written in 

owr hearts. The law of Moſes in his decalogue, is an ontward 

& publike copie,the law of the twelue tables,and the Romane 

law, the morall inſtrutions of Diuines and Philoſophers, the 
adutſements and counſels of Lawyers,the edits and ordinan= , 
ces of Princes are no other but picty and particular pourtraies 
| thereof : ſo that if there be any law, that ftrayeth the caſt that 
| may be from this firſt and originall miſtris,it isa monſter, falf- 
| 

] 
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hood,and error. To be briefe,all the lawes of the world, are 
noother but copies and abſtraQts brought forth into iudge- 
ment, againſtthee that holdeſt hiaden the originall, and ma« 
keſtas it thou knewelt it not,extinguiſhing as much as in thee 
lieth,this light, which enlightneth thee within, Os veritatens 
Det detinet ininjuſtitia,Who detaine the truth of God in vnrigh<- 
f trouſneſſe,for theſe lawes had neuer been publiſhed abroad, but 
becauſe that law which was inward, wholly celeſtial & diuine, 
| hath beene roo much contemned and forgotten, Theſeare all 
p rivers, but ſuch as neither haue ſo much water,nor ſo pure as 
the ſource andinuifible fountaine, which is within thee, if 
thou ſuffer ir not to periſh, and to be loſt: I ſay, not ſo much 
water, «am mnlta pietas, humanitas,liberalitas fides exignnt, 
que extra tabulus ſunt. Picty, humanity, liberality and farth re- 
quire many things, that are not in thetables.Othe miſerable ho- 
neftte of formalilſts, who hold themſclues to the words of the 
aw, and ſo thinke themſelues diſcharged ! How many duties 
arethere required beſides ? Dam an u/ta innocentia ad legens 
bonum eſſe : latins officiorum patet quam jurisregula. What 4 
ftrickt innoctcy ir required, according to the law;the rule of duty 


extendeth 
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extendeth it ſelfe farther then the rule of the law. The rule of our 
duticis farre larger than that of the law, which is neither fo 
ftrong,nor ſo liuely,witnefle this one thing,that wel to ynder> 
ſtand and know their intention, to quit our {clues of ambigu» 
itie,difticultie,contrarietic, we muſt bring them to the {ource, 
and reentring into the inward part,put them to the touch and 
rule of nature: Anima legi ratio; Reaſon 1s the life of the lam, 
Behold then an efſentiall, radicall, and fundamentall hone- 
ſtic, ſprung in vs from it owne proper roots by the {ecdof 
that vniuerſall reaſon which is inthe ſoule, as the ſpring and 
ballance in a clecke,as the naturall heate in the body, malntai- 
ning it ſelfe of it ſelfe ſtrong and inuincible, whereby a man 
workethaccording to God,according to himlelfe, nature,the 
vniuerſall order and policie of the world,quietly, ſweetly and 
as ſilently without noiſe, as a ſhip that is not driuen but by 
the naturalland ordinary courſe of the water ; All other 1s in» 
grafted by Art and accidentall diſcipline , as the heat and 
cold of feuers, acquired and conduQed by ſtrange occaſions 
and — working with clamor and clatter ambj- 
tioufly. 

This is the reaſon why the doAtrine of all the Sages doth 
teach, that to liue well, isto line according to nature,that the 
chicfeſt good.in this world is to conſent to nature, that in fol- 
lowing nature as our guide and miſtris, we can neuer erre, 
Naturam ſ;ſequarts ducem nuſquam aberrabi : bonnum eft quod 
ſecundum natwram, omnia Vitia contra naturam [unt : Idem be« 
ate vivere tf ſeeundum naturam : If thou follow nature as thy 
guide, thou ſhalt not errei All goodnes 15 naturall ; vices unnatys 
rall : it is one and the ſame thing to line bleſſedly,and accordingte 
nature : vnderſtanding by nature that equity and vnivertall 
reaſon which ſhinethin vs, which containeth and hatcheth in 
it the (ceds of all vertues, probitie, juſtice, and is the matrix 
from whenceallgood and excellent lawes doe ſpring and-a> 
riſe,yea thoſe true & iuſt iudgementsthat are ſometimes pro 
nounced by the mouth of an idiot. Nature hath diſpoſed all 
things inthe beſt ſtate that they conld be,& hath giuen them 
the fir{t motion to good, & the end which they ſhould ſeeke, 
1n ſuch. ſort, that he that will follow her, need not obtaine and 
policiic his.owne gaed and his own end, Sapientia eſt inyars: 
ram 
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ram converts, eo reſtitus unde publicua error exprilerit; Ab 
$a non deerrare, ad iliima legem exemplumg, formars ſapientia 
ef. It 13 wa/dome tobe conformable to nature, and to yeeld v- 
tout, whereby he may expeli ail publike and groſſe error ; From 
which not to wander, but to faſhion and applic himſelfe therets tu 
wi/dame, Men are naturaily good, and tollow not euill, bur 
for profit or pleature, and therefore lawmakers to induce 
them to follow their naturall and good inclination,and not to 
enforce their wils, haue propoſed two contraric things, pu- 
niſhment and reward. 
Doubtlefle, Nature in cuery one of vs 1s ſufficient, « and a 


{weet miſtris andrule toall things,if we will hearken vnta 4: « g99d and. 
her, employ and awaken her ; and we neednor ſecke elſe. [ufficient miſtris. 


where, nor begee of Art and the Sciences, the meanes, the 
remedies,and the rules which we haue need of : Euery one of 
vsif be will, may liucat his pleaſure of his owne. To liue con» 
tent and happic, a man need not be wiſe, a Courtier, nor ſo 
aQiue ; all this ſufficieacic that is beyond the common and 
naturall is vaine and ſuperfluous, yea it bringeth more cuill 
with it than good. We {ce ignorant people, idiots,and ſimple 
men, leade their liues more tweetly and cheerefully, reſiſt the 
al.ults ofdeath,of want,of ſorrow,more conſtantly and con- 
tentedly, thanthe wiſeſt menand moſt atiuc. And if aman 
marke1t well, he ſhall finde among peaſants and other poore 
people examples of patience, conſtancie, equanimitie, more 
pure than all thoſe thatare taught in Schooles; they follow 
ſimplic the reaſon and condutt of nature, they traucll quietly 
and contentedly in their atfaires, not enflaming or cleuating 
themſclues, and conſequently more ſoundly : Others mounc 
them(clues vpon their great horſes, play the light horſemen, 
bandic themſclues one againſt the other, keepe their braines 
alwaics in worke and agitation. A great maſter and admirable 
DoRtor in nature was Socrates, as Ariſtotle in Art and ſcience. 


Socrates by ſimple and. naturall diſcourſes, by vulgar fimilt- 


tudes and induQions, ſpeaking like a country ſwaine, did tur- 


,tiſh vs withprecepts and rules of good life, and remedies a- 


ainſtall cuils, ſo ſubſtantiall and ſtrong, that all the Art and 
cience of the world could not deuiſe better or the like. 


But we doe not only not hearken vnto it, belceuc and fol- 
T low 
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low it according tothe counſell of the wiſe, but alſo (not to 
jpeake of thoſe monſters who by the violence of their vices, 
mordinate and pernerſe delights and pleaſures, ſuffocate and 
extinguſh, as much as in them lieth, the light, mortifie the 
ſeed thereof) weendeuovr to aucidit, we luffer it to ſleepe 
and to ceaſe, louing better to begge eliewhere_ our firſt rndi- 
ments, to runne to ſludic any Art, tt an-to content our ſclues 
with that which is bred within vs. We hauea buſie trouble. 
ſome ſpirit which ottereth it ſelte to ru'e and gouerne in alt 
thirgs, and which carrieth it {elfe after our owne willes, dif- 
guiſcth, changeth,and troubleth all, will adde, innent, alter, 
and cannot fray it ſelfe in home borre ſimplicitie, itthinketh 
nothing good wherein there is not craft and ſubtiltie. Srmplex 
illa + aperta virtiu i1nobſcaram & ſolertem ſcientiam verſa eſt: 
T hat ſimple and open vertne us encr turned into obſcure and craf- 
tre cunning. Andit ts avice commonamongſt vs,” not to ac- 
count of any thing that is in vs,we eſtceme only of that which 
ts bought, which1s coſtly, and is brought fromfar : we prefer 
Art before nature, we ſhut the windowes at highnoone, and 
light candles. This fault and follie proceedeth from another, 
that is, that we eſlteeme not of things according to their true 
and cflentiall value, but according to the ſhew and report. 
How many are there more ſcrupulous and exat in thoſe 
things that belong to the poſitiue and municipall law,thanthe 
naturall? Truly almoſt all, yea euen in the ceremoniall, and 
law of ciuilitie, whichwe haue framed to our ſclues,inreſpeR 
whereof we diſdaineang are aſhamed of nature. We ſpeake 
little, we make a faire ſhew, and carefully keepe a decoram or 
*decencie, and make no difficultie to goe direRtly againſt na- 
ture, dutie, conſcience. So that the ſhadow is more vnto vs 
than the bodie, the root, the countenance more than the ſub- 
ftance and ſound veritie. That we may not offend a ceremo» 
nie, we coucr and hide things naturall ; wee dare not name, 
and we bluſh at the ſound of things, which we doe in no fort 
feare to doe, both lawfull and vnlawfull. We dare not ſpeake 
that which is pexmitted to doe, wedare not direRly to name 
our owne proper members, and yet we feare not to employ 
then inall manner of wickedneſſe: we pronounce, ſpeake, 
and doe, without fearc and without ſhame, wicked ga 
ſuc 
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fach asare againſt nature and reaſon, for{weare, betray, aſ- 
faile, kill, decciuc,and we bluſh to ſpeake otthings good, na- 
turall, neceflarie, tuſtand lawfull, Thers is not a husband, 
whictris not more-aſhamed to embrace his wiſe in the cpen 
view of the world, thanto kill, lic, aſſaile ; nor a woman that 
will not rather vtter any wickedneſſe in the world, than 
name that whercin ſhe taketh moſt delight, and may lawful. 
ly doe. Euen te treaſons and murders, they tie themiclues 
tothe lawes of aceremonic, and there faſten their deuoires. 
A ftrange thing, that iniuſtice ſhould complaine of inciuility, 
malice of indiſcretion ! The a of a ceremonie doth it not 
preuaile agaiaft nature? The ceremonie forbiddeth vs to ex- 
prefle naturallchings and lawfull, and we giue credit there- 
unto; Nature and reaſon forbiddeth vs things vnlawtull, and 
no man belecues it; A man ſends his conſcience to the bro- 
thell.houſe, and keepes his outward countenance 1n order. 
All this is monſtrous, and: the like is not found amongſt 
beafts. I willnot forallthis ſay (as I perceive malicedoth al- 
ready mutter) that ceremonie and decencie ought not care» 
fully be kept, which is the faltand (caſoning of our ations 


and conuerſations. Amo verecandiam, 11 (A ornatus ite,  Cicer. 


vu decori: 1 lone modeſtie for init is the ornament of our life and 
the force of comel/ineſſe.But I ſayto them as our Sauiour to men 


of che like ſpirit : O hypocrite excolantes culicem, camelum de- Matth.23. 


gintientes,qui minima cnrathis, gravioraſpernitu : Hec oportet 
primum facere,tumilla non omittere.O ye bypocrites that ſtraine 
a guat,and ſwallow a Camell,which are carefall for ſmall things, 
and deſpiſe greater matters : Theſe onght ye firi# to doe, and allo 
not to omnt the reft, 


From this generall and vniuerfall alteration and corrupti® jy (ach ſor: that 


T0 


on it is cometopaſle, that rhereis nothing of nature knowne jz x as more 


in vs. If we muſt ſay what the lawes thereof are, and how 420w4c in mar. 


manythey are,weare much hindred. The enſigne and marke 
of anaturall lawe is the vniuerſitie of approbation : for that 
which Nature ſhall have truly ordained for vs, we with a 
common conſent ſhall follow without coubting ; and not 
only every nation; but cuery particular perſon. 

Now there is not any thing in the world which 1s not de- 
niedandcontradictes, not by one nation, but by diuers : and 
T 2 there 
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there isnotany thing ſo (range and vnwaturall in the opini. 
on of divers, which15-not approued and authoriſed in many 
places by common vie. The little care of hauing children, 
the murther of parenrs,of children,of himſelfe,mariage of the 
neere(t in blond, theft, publike marchandize of their libertie 
and bodies, as well of males as females, are received by pub. 
like vſe 11 many nations. 

Donbtleſke thereremaineth no more any 1tnage or trace of 
nature in vs, we muſt goe ſeeke itin beaſts, where this trouble. 
ſome and vnquiet ſpirit, this quick-ſiluer, neither Art, not 
beautifull ceremonic hath power toalterit ;they haue jr pure 
andentire, if it be not corraptedby our vſageand contagion, 
as ſomctimes it is: All the world followerh nature, the firſt and 
vniuerſall rule which the author thereot hath giuen and ſtabli- 
ſhed, except man onely,who troubleth the policic and ſtate of 
the world with his gentle (pirit,and his free-will ro wicked: 
neſſe ; he is the only irregular creaturezand enethie of nature. 

So then the true honeſtie (the foundation and piller of wif- 
dome) is to follow nature, that is to ſay,reaſon. The good 
and the end of may, in whom confiſteth his reſt, his libertie, 
his contentment, and in aword, his perfection in this world, 
i, to live and doe according to nature, when that which is 
the moſt excellent rhing in him commandeth, that is tv ſay, 
reaſon. True honeſtie1s a right and firme diſpoſition of the 
will to follow the counſell ofreaſon: And as the needle touche 
ed with the adamant neuer reſterh ir ſelfe vntill hee fee the 
north point,andtherby orderethand dire&eth the nauigation; 
ſoa man is neuer well, yea, he is as it were vndone, and difſo» 
cated,vntill he ſec this law,and direeth the courſe of his life, 
his manners his iadgements and wils, according to the firlt, 
diuine, naturall law, which is an inward domeſticall lighr, 
whereof all the reſt are but beames. 

Bur to effe&t ir, and to.come to the praQtiſe, it is farre more 
eafic to ſome,thantoothers. There are ſome that haue their 
particular nature, thatisro ſav, their temper and temperature 

io good and pleafing (which cſpecially proccedeth from the 
firlt formation in the wombe of the mother, and afterwards 
from the milke of the nurſe, and this firſt and tender educa-« 
tion ) that they finde themſelucs without endeuour,and with- 
out 
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our Art or diſcipline, wholly carted and diſpoſed to goodneſſe 
and honeftie, that is ro fay, to follow and conformerbem- 
ſclues to the vniuerſall nature, whereby they arc rcarmed 
well-borne ; gandeant beve nats. p 
This kinde of naturall and eafie honeſtie, and as it were 
bornewith vs, is properly called goaodacfle, a qualitic of a 
ſoule well borne and well gogerned, it is a {iweetneſſe, facultic, 
and debonaire mildneſſe of nature ; and not (leſt any bodie 
ſhould be deceiucd) a ſofenefſe,a teminaric, fottiſh calmenofle 
and yitious facilitic, whereby a man delighteth to pleale all, 
and net to difpleaſe or offend any, although he haue aiult and 
alawfull cauſc, and it be for the {eruice of reaſon and iuſtice; 
whereby it comes to paſſe, that they will not employ them- 
ſelues in lawfulla tions, when it is again{t rhote that take of. 
fence thereat ; nor altogether refute the valaivtull, when 
they pleaſe thereby thoſe that conſent rhereunto, Of theſe 
kinde of peopleit is ſaid(and this commendation is inturious) 


| Heis good, fince heis goodeuen to the wicked; and this 


accuſation true, How ſhouldhe be good, fince he is not cuill 
to thoſe that are euill? We ſhould rather call this kinde of 
goodneſſe innocencie, as men call little children ſheepe, and 
thelike innocent creatures. But anaRiue, valiant,manly, and 
effeQuall goodneſſe isthat I require, which is a readic, ealic, 
and conſtant affetion vnrothat which is good, right, iuſt, ace 
cording to reaſonand nature. 

Thereare others ſo ill borne and bred, that it ſceme ( that 
like monlters) their particular natures are made, as it were in 
deſpighe ofche vniuerſall natare, ſo croſſe and contrarie are 
they thereunto. In this caſe the remedie tocorreR, reforme, 
(weeren,make tame, and amend thiseuill, rough, fauage, and 
crooked nature, to bend itand apply it to therule of this ge- 
nerall. and great miſtris rhe vniuerfall nature, is to hane re» 


Natural yood- 
eſſe. 


courle tothe ſtudie of Philoſophie (as Socrares did) and vnto Acquired vertue 


vertue, which is a combat and painfull endeuour againſt vice, 
alaborious itudic, which requireth time, labour, and difci- 
pline. Virtus in arduo & circa difficile : ad januan virines4 ex- 
cubant Labor + [ndor, Dij mortalibus virtutem laboru pretio 
vendiderunt. Vertue i alwaies imployed about things diſſent, 


at whoſe gate attends labonr and paine. God for great pains and | 
-# traxcll | 
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trauel hath ſold vertue onto men. This is not tobring in a 
new, ſtrange, or artificiall honeſtie, and fo accidentall, and 
ſuch, asI haue ſaid before, is not the true ; but it is by taking 
away the lets and hindrances, to ſtirre vp andenlighten this 
light almoſt extin andllanguiſhing, and toreuiue thoſe ſeeds 
almoſt choaked by the particular vice, and ill temperature of 
the particular perfon ; as by taking away the moat from the 
eye,the ſighr is recouered, and the,duſt from off the glaſle, a 
man ſeeth the clearer. 

By allthis that hath beene ſaid, ir appeareth that there are 


Yhree degrees of two ſorts of true honeſtie 3 the one naturall, tweet, caſte, iult, 


called goodnefle; the other acquired, difficult, painfull, and 
laborious, called vertue. But to ſay the truth, there is alſo a 
third, which is as it were,compoſed of the two, and fo there 
{hould be three degrees of pertcRion. Thelowelt of the three 
1$a facill and debonaire nature, -difialted by it ſclfe-by reaton 
of vice ; we kaue named 1t goodneſle, innocencie. The ſecond 
more high, which we haue named vertue, is with a limclie 
force to hinder the progrefle of vice, and having luffered 
himſelfec to be ſurpriſed, with the firſt motions of the pallions, 
to arme and binde himſciteto ſtay their conrſc, and to ouer- 
come them. The third 'and chiefeſt,ts out of a high reſoluti- 
on, and a perfe habit, to be ſo well ftramed,that temptations 
cannot ſo much as grow in him, and the feeds of vice are 
whollic rooted out,inſo much that his vertue is turned into a 
complexion, and into nature. This laſt may be called perfe- 
ion: Thar and the firſt, which is called goodnefle, do reſems+ 
ble one the other ,anddifter from the ſecond, inthatthey are 
without ſtirre,paine, or endeuour. This is the true tinure of 
the ſoule, her naturall and ordinarie courſe, which coftet hnc# 
thing. The ſecond is alwaies in care and awe. The laſt and 
perfeRis acquired by the long Audicand ferious exercite of 
the rules of Philoſophie, joined to a beautifull and rich nature. 
For both are neceffarie, the naturall and the acquired. This 
isthat, thoſe two ſes did ſo much ftudie, the Sroxckes and 
much more the Epicures (which would hauc leemed {trange 
if Seneca and other ancient Philoſophers did not reſtuhe ity 
whoaxe rather to becredired, than all the othcr.more mo- 
dere) who made a ſport and play-game of (ſhame, want,fick- 
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nefſe, griefes, tortures, death ;' They did not only contemnes 
tiently endure and vanquith all alperities and dithculties, 

t they ſought them, they, tooke pleaſure and delight in 
them, and all to keepe their vertue in breath, and in ation, 
which made them not only firme, conſtant graue, and ſeuere, 
as Catoand the Stoickes, but cheerefully,mnerry,wantongand if 
a man may fo ſay, foole-hardy too. * : :; ] 

By the compariſort of theſe three together, it ſeemeth to 
ſome (who vnderltand not the height and value of the third ) 
that the ſecond, which we call vertue, by reaſon of the diffi- 
culries,dangers, endenours thereof, carrieth;he honour, and 
that as Metelius ſaid, to doe cuillis an idle. and a baſething ; 
todoe good where there is neither paiue nor danger, is a 
commonthing and too calie; but to doe good where there 15 
danger and paine,is the part of an honeſt man, and of vertue : 
it isthe mot of that diuine Philoſopher ydawra 74 xaad But to 
ſpeake in truth that which it is, beſides that difficultie(asclle. 
where hath beene faid) isnotrue, nor iuſt and lawſull cauſe, 
why a thing ſhould be the more eſteemed ; it 1s certaine, thar 
in the like thing the naturall is more worth than the acquired; 
that it is farre morenoble,more excellent anddiuine toworke 
by nature than by Art, eaſily, equally, yniformedly, than 
painfully, vnequally, with donbt and danger. God 1s good 
after the firſt manner, that is, the naturall and cſentiall good- 
neſſe, we dare not call him vertuous, nor the Angels and 
ſpirits fortunate : they are called good. But becauſe vertue 
maketha greater clamor and tirre,and worketh with greater 
vehemencie and goodneſle, it is more admired and eſteemed 
ofthe vulgar ſort (who are but fooliſh Iudges) bur wrongful- 
ly. For theſe great exalters and extrauagant produions, 
which ſecme tobcall zeale and fire, are no part of the play, 
and doe not in any ſort appertaine to true honeſtie ; they 
arerather maladics and furious entrances, farre diſtant from 
that wiſdome we heere requice, which is ſweet, equall,and 
viiforme. _ 

Thus much be ſpoken in groſſe of honeſtie; for the parts 
thereof andthe duties ſhall be handlcd tn the third bocke, 
eſpccially-in the vertue of Tuſtice. 1 will here adde a word or 
two (according to promiſe) to rebate and blunt the point of 
T 4 actration, 
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detraion, and ro ſtay the plaints of thoſe, that diſlike that 1 
attribute to much to nature (alchough it be God 'as hath 
beene (aid, and this booke Ipcaketh' not bur of the naturall 
and lumane) as if that were all, and there were nothing elſe 
to be required. Wherefore bcſides all that hath beene ſaid, 
there rematneth yet-one thing to make this worke complear 
and perteR, andthat is thegrace of God, whereby this hone- 
ſtie, goodneſle, vertur, hath life, is brought forth in his duc 
time,and recetueth it laſt and perte portraiR, it is eleuared, 
chriſtened,crowned,thar is to ſay, accepted, verified, appro- 
ued by God, and made (after a ſorc) worthy it duc reward. 
Honeſhe is like toa good Organiſt, who roucheth well and 
truly 'according to Art : the graceand ſpirit of God, is the 
blaſt and winde which expreſſcth the touch, giueth life, and 
maketh the in{lrument toſpeake, and to make a pleaſant me- 
lodie. Now this good confiſteth not ini long diſcourſe, pre- 
ceprs and inſtructions, neither is it attained by our owne pro- 
peratand labour, it is a frec gift from aboue, whereof it tas 
keth the name,Grace : but wemuſtdcfire rt, aske, imploreit, 
both bumbly and ardently : O God, vouchſafe of thy infinite 
goodnefſe tolooke'vpon me with the eye of thy clemencie, 
toaccept and tolike of my defire,mine efſay,my little work, 
which comes originally from thee, by that obligation and in- 
ſtruftion, which thon haſt given me in the law of nature, 
which thou haſtplanted in me, tothe end it may returne vn- 
to thee,and that thou mayeſt end that thou haſt begur,, that 
ſothou mayelt be both my « an4 »: Sprinkle me with thy 
grace, keepe me,and account me thine,and fo forth. The bct- 
ter to obtaine it, that is to ſay, to ncline God vnto vs, is this 
honeſtie (as- hath becne faid in the Preface, whithcr (tÞ-at I 
may nor iterate it) Ircſcnd the Reader )the matter being well 
prepared,is the fitter for the forme,the grace,it is not contra- 
rie,neither doth it enforce or deſtroy nature,but ſweerly it rc- 
Jeeucth and perfeRtethir, ſo that it muſt not oppoſe it {clfe 
thereunto as to it contrarie, but putiton as acrowne. They 
are both of (God, they mult n« t therfore be confounded, cucry 
offe hath his joriidition, his ation apart : The organift 
and he that worketh at the be!lowes or two, ſo arc honeſtic 
and grace, the ation good it it ſ{elfe naturally, morally, by- 
manc!y, 
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manely, and that by grace made accepta>le. That may well 
be without this, and hath his worth, as in thoſe Philoſophers: 
and great men in times paſt, admirable innature, and in all 
kinde of morall vertne, and islikewiſe found in misbelecuers 
or Infidels; bor this cannot be without that, no more than 
the coucring, the crowne and perfection can be withopr the 
entire body. The player or organiſt may 10 cuery point ex« 
crcite his Art, without the bellowes- blower, and to likewite 
honeſtie without grace. It is true that this cannct Þe bur «s 
ſenans, and cymbalum tinniexs,butrhis requireth that: wheree 
in 1 ſee many to miltake themſclues very groflely, who never 
have any taſte,or doe ener conceiue the 1mage ot true honeſty, 
and continue pnffed vp with a perſwation of grace, which 
they thinke to praQiſe, to attract, to atraine by certaine calie 
and idle meancs, after the manner of the Pharifies, wherewirh 
they reſt contented, not troubling themſclues any farther for 
therrue honelſtie, Promoti per ſa/tam, Mallers without ap 
prentiſhip, Doors and Nobles io parchment. Now I ſee ma- 
ny of theſe kinde of people in the werld, but very te ſuch as 
Ariſtider, Phocien, Cath, Reguliu, Socrates, Scipio, E paminon« 
das, thatis toſay,proteſſors of an exact, true and folide mo+ 
rall vertue, and philoſophicall probitie. That complaint and 
reproachſo frequent of the ſoueraigne DoQtor of the truth, 
againſt hypocriricall Pharifies,will alwates haue place, fer ſuch 
people will neuer be wanting, no not amonglt the Cenlors 
and reformers of the world. New hung ſpoken much of 
boneſtie, we muſt likewiſe in a word or two touch the cot» 
trariethereunto. 

Wickedneile is againſt nature, ir is foule, deformed,and va. 


profitable, it offendeth cuery geod incigement, 1t breedetha The /rcr:ption 
harred of it ſelfe being well knowne, whereupon lome hauc 4 » +4 dacye, 


faid, that it was bred and brought forth by idleneiſe and ig- 
norance. Againe, wickednefle ingendreth offence and re. 
pentancein the ſoule, which like an vicer inthe flcth, cateth 
and frettesh it, malice and miſchiefe buildeth vp tormegts a- 
gainſt x felfe : 17ulra ip/a maximam partem veners ſui bibit : 
maluns confilium conſultors peſſimum « Malice it [olfe ſappeth 
vs the greate/t part of hus owne poyſon : Emil! counſell ir worF? to 
him that eructh it: Like the walpe, which with his ſting offen- 
deth 
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deth another, but much more himſclfe, for he leaueth be. 
hinde him, and that for euer, both his ſing and his ſtrength; 
vicc hath plcaſurein it, otherwiſe it would not be recciued, 
nor find place in the world, Vems enim anims cauſa malus eft ; 
No man 14 wicked for his minde ſake ; but it doth withall ingen- 
der diſpleaſure and offence,paine tolloweth ſinve, ſaith Plato, 
yea it groweth with it ſaith Hefiodrs, which 1s quite contra» 
ricto the will and to vertue, which re1oyceth and contenteth, 
There isa congratulation, aplcaling contentment and fatiſ- 
faction 1n well doing, it is the true and cicntiall reward of a 
good ſoule, which can neuer faile him, and wherewith he 
muſt content himſelte in this world. 

There is no man maketh a doubt,wherher vice beto be a« 
uoided;and hated aboue ail things ; bur itis a queſtion whe. 


nearr permitted ther there may be any ſuch profit or pleaſure,as may carie with 


to ſinne, 
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it a {ufficient excuſe for the committing of ſuch or ſuch a 
finnc. It ſeemeth to diuers, that there may. Touching pro» 
fir,if itbe publike,there is no doubt (bur yer with limitation, 
as ſhall be faid in the vertue of politike prudence) but ſome 
will ſay as much of particular profit'and pleaſure. A man 
might ſpeake and indge hcreot more certainly, it ſome cer- 
taine fact or example were propoſed : but to ſpeake ſimplic, 
weare firmely to hold the negatiue. 

That ſinnce cannot inwardly furniſh vs with ſuch pleaſure 
and contcnr, as honeſtie doth, tl cre is no doubt ; bur that it 
tormenteth (as hath beene ſaid) itis not vniuerſally and in all 
ſenſes true: we mult thereforediſtinguiſh it. There are three 
{urts of wickedncfle and wicked people : ſome are incorpoe 
rarc4 into cuill, by diſconrſcand reſolution, or by long habit, 
in ſuch fort , thattheir yndesſtanding it ſelfe approueth it and 
confenteththereunto. This falleth out, when ſinne having 
met with a ſtrong and vigorous heart, 1s in ſuch fort rooted 
thercin, that it is there formed and as it were neturalized,and 
the ſoulc infected and wholly tainted therewith, Others cons 
trariwiſe Coe ill by impulſions,according as the violent wind 
of temptation troublcth, ſtirreth and precipitateth the ſoule 
ynto {inne,and as they are ſurpriſed and carricd by the force 
of pallion. The third, as midl1ngs betwixt theſe two,account 
their vice ſuchas it is,they accuſe and condemne it, contrary 
to 
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tothe firſt, and they are not carried by pallion or temptation, 
as the ſecond ; but in cold blood, hauing well thought there- 
of, they enter into the market, they ballance it with ſome 
great pleaſure or profit, and inthe end at a certaine price and 
meaſure they yeeld thereunto , and they thinke they hauc 
ſome'excuſe to doe it, Of this fort of (innes are vſurics, cb- 
ſcenittes or venercous pleaſare, and other finnes many times 
reſumed, conſulted, deliberated, as allo the ſtnnes of com» 
plexton. 

Oftheſe three,the firſt doe never repent, without ſome ex+ - 20 
trzordinarie touch from heauen : for being ſerled and hard- 75% compai- 
ned in wickedneſle, they fecle not the pricke and ſtingthere= 
of : for ſince the vnderſtanding approueth ir, and the ſoule is 
wholly tainted therewith, the will hath no will to gaineſay 
it. The third repent, or ſeeme in a ccrtaine faſhion, that is ta 
fay, ſimply conſidering the diſhoneſtaHon in ir ſelte, bur at. 
terwards weighing it with profie or pleaſure,they repent not 
at all : and to fay the truth, and to ſpeake properly, they doe 
not repent, ſince both their reafon and conſcience willethand 
conſenterth to the fault. The ſecond arc they that repentand 
readviſe themſelaes, and of whom properly it is called repey- 
rance ; whereof I will here take occaſiou to ſpeake a word or 
ro. 

Repentance isadiſauowing or denia!l, and a retration of 
the will, that is,a ſorrow or griefe ingendred in vs by reaſon, 
whichdrineth away all other ſorrowes and griefes which pro» 
ceed from outward cauſes. Repentance is inward, inwardly 
ingendred,and therefote more {trong than any other, as the 
heat and cold of a feaucr is more violent than that which is 
outward. Repentance is the medicine of the foule, the death 
of finne, -the cure of our willes and conſciences : but it is ne- 
ceffarie that we well know it. Firſt, it is nor of cuery fine, as 
hath beene ſaid, not of that which is inucterarc, habituared, 
authorized by the iudgement ir ſelfe, bur of the accidental!, 
andthar which happeneth either by ſurpriſe or by force ; nor 
otrhings that are not in our power, whereof we arc forrie we 
cqnnor repent ;neith:r canitbe invs, by reaſor- of bad iffees, 
and'contrary to our counſels and deſignments. Ff a matter 


hllourbeſides a mans thought, conceit, and aduice ; tor that 
he 
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he muſt not repent him of his counſel! and advice, if hee 
thereincarric himſelfe as he ought, for a man cannet diuine of 
euents ; avd if a man did know them, yer he hath no place to 
conſult of them ; and we neuer are to iudge of connlels by 
their rflues; neither muſt it grow in him by the age, 1umpo- 
tencie, & diſtaſte of things, this were to ſuffer his iudgement 
to be corrupted : for the things are not changed, becauſe we 
arechanged,by age,ſicknefle, or other accidents. The grow- 
ing wile, or amendment, which comes by anxictie, diitaſte, 
or ferbleneſſe, isnot true and religious, but idle and langui - 
ſhing. The weakneſle of the bodie is no fir polt to carric vs 
to God, and to our duty and repentance, but true repen ance 
is the gift of God, which toucheth our heart, and my... grow 
in vs not by the weakneſſe of the bodie,but by the force of the 
foule and of reaſon. 

Now from true repentance there ariſeth a true, free,and re+ 


0/confeſjin and ligious confellion of our faults. As in the maladics of the bo- 


excuſe, 


die we ſec rwo kindes of remedies,the one w hich healcth,ta- 
king away the cauſe and root of the maladie, the other which 


doth only couer it and bring it aſlcepe, andtherefore the for- 


meris more forcible and more wholeſome. So likewiſe inthe 
maladics of the ſoule, the true remedie which cleanſeth and 
hcaleth, is a ſcrious and modeſt confeſlion of our faults; the 
other falſe which doth only diſguiſe and couer, is cxcuſe,a re- 
medic inuented by theauthor of euill it ſelfe, whereof the pro# 


> uerbeis, Thar ſinne ſowerh it ſelfe a garment, that is excuſe 


the garment made of figge leaues by the fir{t offenders, who 
couered themſclues both with words and deeds, bur it wasa 
garment without warmth. We ſhould therefore learne to ac+ 
Caſe our ſelucs,boldly to confeſle all our ations and thoughts; 
for beſides that it were a faire and generous libertie, it were 
tkewiſea mearienot to doe or thinke any thing, which were 
not honeſt and fit to be publiſhed: fot he that will be content 
tobeboundtotcll all, willbe likewiſe content to bind him- 
{elketro doe nothing that a man is conſtrained to hide; but 
contrarily, cuery manis diſcreet and ſecret in confeſſion, but 
not in actions. Boldneſſe to finne, 1s in ſome ſort bridled by 
boldnes to confeſſe. If it be vndecent to doe a thing, it is farre 
more yndecent not to dare to auouch it. Many great and holy 
men, 
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: courſe of life, zo make choice of that calling which doth beſt 
k betit vs, andis proper vnto vs; that is toſay , which our par- 
A ticular nature (toilowing alwaies the vninerſall, our great and 
. generall miſtris and gouernor) . doth willing accommodate 
J and apply it (clfe vnto. Wiſdome is a ſweet and regular con- 
. dactand carriage of our ſoule, guiding it with meaſure and 
* proportion, and conlifteth inan cquality of life and manners. 
- This choiſe then isa matter of great difficultic, wherein a 
e man carieth himſelfe very diuerſly, and wherein hee findeth Thi choice a 
0 himſelfe hindered by diuers conſiderations, which draw him 
2 into diuers parts, and many times hurt and hinger one ano» 
. ther. Some are happy therein, who by a great goodoefſe and 
6; felicity of nature, haue knowne both ſpeedily and caſily how 
tochooſe, and either by a cerraine good hap, without any 
m great deliberation, are, as it were, wholly carried into that 
it courſe of life, which doth belt befit them, in ſuch ſort that 
* fortune hath beene their chooſer, and led them vnivit,or by 
at the friendly and prouident hand of another, they haue beene 
It guided and direted. Others contrarily are vnhappy, who 
Y bauing failed cuen from the entrance, and wanting the (pirit, 
re or induſtrie to know themſclues, and in a good houre to be 
ly readuiſed how they might cunningly withdraw their ſtake 
n, IN 


and ſundamtniall part of wiſaome. 
men, 285+ Auſtin, Origen, Hippocrates, baue publihedrhe er- 
rurs of their opinions, and we ſhould doethe like of our tna- 
ners. By going about to hide them, a man falleth many times 
into great cuils, as he that ſolemnly denicth that he hath abu- 
ſed his body with another, by thinking to mend the matter 
marres it, atleaſtwiſe multiplies his finne. This is not toex. 
cule vice, but to add thereunto. 


CHAP, IIIT. 


Tohane a certaine end and forme of life, the ſecond 


foundation of Wiſdome. 


285 


Frer this firſt Foundation of true and inward honeflie, 
there cometh as were by way of preamble, a ſecond 
foundation,neceflary for the gouernment of our life, which is 
to prepare and frame our iclues to-a certaine and aſſured 
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in the middeſt of the game, are in fuch fort engaged, that 
they can no more recall themſclues, and fo conſtrained to lead 
alife full of inconnenience and repentance. 

But itlikewiſe proceedeth-many times from the great de» 
fault of him that deliberateth,cither in not knowing himſelfe 
well, and preſumingtoo much of himſelfe whereby it fallerh 
out that he muſt cither ſhamefully deſiſt from rhat which he 
hath vnderraken, or endure much paineand torment 1n per- 
ſillingtherein. He muſt remember that to carry a burthen, 
it isneceflary there be more ſtrength than burthen, otherwiſe 
a man 1s conſtrained eitherto leauc it, or to finke vnder it. A 
wiſe man doth ncuer charge himſelfe with more bulineſſe, 
than he knoweth how to goe thorow t or in not ſctling him- 
ſelfe inany thing, but changing'from day to day, asthey doe 
that are neuer pleaſed nor ſatisfied with any thing, but that 
which they have not, cuery thing difcontenteth them, as well 
eaſe, as buſinefſe,tocommand as to obey. Theſe kinde of peo- 
pleline miſerably, and without reft,as men: conſtrained. The 
other likewiſe cannot hold themſclues quiet, they ceaſe nor 
to goe and come to no purpoſe, they ſeeme to doe muchand 
doc nothing ; the ations of a wiſe man doe alwaies tend to 
{ome certaine end. AMagnam rem puta nnunm hominem agere, 
preter ſapientem nemo unum agit, multiformes ſumms. Thinks 
it a great matter for a man to dot one thing ; Except no man,but 
w wi/e man doth one thing, for we are of many and diners faſhon 
and apes. Bur the moſt part doe not 7 denn and conſuſt 
of any thing, they ſuffer themſelucs to be led like oxen, or ca- 
ried according to the times, company, occaſion, and then 
know not how to giue a reaſon, why they are rather of this 
calling than another, except it be becauſe their father profeR 
the ſame, or that they were vnawares carried into it, andſo 
haue continued therein, in ſuch ſort, that as they did neuer 
wellconſider of their entrance, ſo they know not which way 
to get out. Paucs ſunt qui confilio ſe ſuaque difponant,caterieo- 
ram more qui fiaminibus innatant, non ennt ſed feruntur. Few 
adipoſe aduiſedly of themſelues or their affaires : others doe it in 
that manner as men ſmimme ; who gee not, but are carigd with 
the water and conrſe of the ftreame. 

Now, that a man may carry himſelfe well herein, _ 
well, 
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well, and well _— himſelfe, he muſt know two things counſel is theſe 
and ewo natures: his owne, that is, his complexion,his port «fairer. 


and capacitie, his temperature, in what a man cxcelleth; in 
what he is feeble, what he is fit for, for what he 1s vnhit: For to 
goe againſt his owne nature, is to tempt God, to {pit again(t 
the heauens, to leaue the buſineſſe vadone, becauſe he can- 
net dog it, nec quidquan [equs quod 4ſſequi nequeas, eAttempt 
net any thing, that thou cant not attaine to, ad to expoſe him- 
ſeife ro laughter and mockery. Afterward he muſt know that 
which belongs to his affaires,that is to ſay,the citate,profeili- 
on, and kinde of life that is propoſed. There are ſome where- 
in the affaires are great and weightie, others where they are 
dangerous, others where they are not ſo great, but are mine 
pled, and full of entanglements, and that draw aſter them ma- 
ny other buſineſſes ; Theſe charges dve much afflit the ſpi- 
tit-, Every profcilion requireth-more ſpecially one certaine 
facultie of the ſoule, one the vnderſtanding, anotherthe ima« 
gination, another the memorie; Now to know theſe two 
natures, his owne, and that of the profeſſion and courſe of 
life, that which hath beene ſaid of the diucrs temperatures 
ofthe inward parts and faculties, will helpe much. Knowing 
theſe ewo natures, we mult compare them together, to ſec 
whether they can well ioyne and endure together, for it is ne-® 
ceſſarie that they agree : ifa man be to conteſt with his owne 
nature, and to enforce it for the ſeruice and performance of a 
function and charge which he vndertaketh ; or contrarily, if 
to follow his nature, whether willingly, or that by force and 
inſenſibly ic draw him, a man happev to faile or erre in his 
dutie, what diſorder isthere ? Where is equitie ? Where is 
decencie ? $5 quicquam decornm, nibil profetio mags quans 
equabilitas vite wniverſe, & ſingularum aitionuwm, quam cone 
ſerware non poſſis, {i alirrum innteru natnram, omitted than, 
If any thing be comely nothing 1 more comely than the equability 
of the whole life, and of emer particular attion, which thou canſ 
wor preſerueif thaw wilt follow the nature of other mon, and omit 
thine awne, This is the account we mult make, when wee 
thinke to doe any thing that hath worth or grace in it, if na- 
ture it ſelfe be wanting, 
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Tu nibilinvita dices facieſve Minerua. 
If thy nature bend not to, 
Nener thinke to ſpeake or dve. ; 

Id quemque d:cet quod eff [mum maxim: fic oft fariendum, 
Kt Contra naturam nniverſam nil contendanus ca fervatapropri, 
un ſequamnur. That becomes enery man beſt,that ts hes owne : [0 
dughr we to carrie onr ſelues as we contend not agamnit vutnerſal 
nature, but that being kept, follow our owne, Andaif it fail our, 
that by miſhap, imprudencie, or otherwiſe a man finde him. 
felfe engaged ina vocation and courſe of life painfull and vn. 
profitable, and that a man cannot flie backe ; it is the partof 
wiſdome, to reſolue to beare it,to ſweeten it,toaccommoedate 
it vnto himſelfe as much as he can, doing as ina game at ha- 
zard,according to the countell of P/ato, wherein it the dic of 
card fall not out to be good, a manraketh ir patiently, and in- 
deuonreth to mend his ill chance by his good play ; and like 
Bees, who from Tyme, a ſharpe & dric hearbe,gather ſweet 
honie,and as the prouerbe is, make a vertue of necellitie. 


Crap. V. 
To ftudie true pietie, the firft office of wiſdome. 


Hepreparatiues made, and the two foundations laid,it 13 
timeto build, and to ſer downe the rules of wiſdome, 
wheteofthe firitand moſt noble concerneth the religion and 
worſhip of God. Pictic holdeth the firſt place in the ranke of 
our duties, and it is athing of great importance, wherein it is 
dangerous and very cafie to erre and be miſtaken. Ir is nece(+ 
tarie therefore to be aduiſed, and to know how he that ſtudi» 
eth wiſdome ſhould governe himſelfe which we purpoſe to 
doe, haning alirtle diſcourſed of the ſtate and fucceſſe of reli- 
Sions inthe world, referring the reſt voto rhar-which | hane 
faid in my three Veriries. 
Iris firfta very fearetull thing, to conſider the great diver- 
fitie of religions which haue beene and are inthe world, and 
mach more of the ftrangencſle of ſome of them, ſo fantaſticall 
and exorbitant, that it is a wonder that the vnderſtanding of 
man ſhould be ſo much beſotted and made drunken with im- 
poſtures; 
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poſtures ; for it ſeemeth, that there is nothing inthe world, 
high or low, which hath not beene deified in tome place or o- 
ther,& that hath not found a place whercinto be worſhipped. 

They all agree in many things, and baue likewiſe taken 


their beginning in the ſame climate. Palcftina and eArabia That all agree in 
which ioine together (I meane the more renowned and fa. £27 Pines. 


mous miſtreſle of the reſt) baue their principles and founda- 
tions almoſt alike ; The beleefe of one God, the author of ail 
things, of his prouidenceand loue towards mankinde, the 
immortality of the joule, reward for the good, chaltiſement 
for the wicked after this life, acertaine outward protelſion of 
praying, inuocating, honouring, and ſcruing God. To winne 
th:m credit, and thatthey may be receiued, they alledge and 
furniſh themſciues, whether in deed and inverity, as the true, 
or by impoſture and faire ſemblance,with reuclations,appari- 
tions, prophets, miracles, prodigies, holy myfterics, Saints. 
All haue their fountaine and beginning (mall, feeble, humble, 
but by lictle and little, by the imitationand contagio.saccla» 
mation of the people, with ſome fiions as fore- runners, they 
haue taken footing, and beene authoriſed; infomuch th..t 
they all are hcld with affirmation and deuotion, yca the ab. 
ſurdeit amongſt them. All hold and teach, that God is appea» 
ſed and wonne by praiers,preſeats,vowes, and promiſes, and 
the like : All belecuc that the principall and moſt pleaſant 
ſeruice of God, and the powerfulleſt meane to appeaſe him, 
and toobraine his grace, is to puniſh, to cut themlelues,to im- 
poſe ypon themſelues ſome painefull and difficule labour; wit- 
neſſe thorowout the world,and almolt in all religions, and ra- 
ther in the falle than in the true, in Mabumetiſme, than 
Chriſtianity, ſo many orders,companics, hermitages, and fric= 
ries,deſtinated to certaineand diucrs exerciſes very paintull 
and of a {tri profeilion, cuen to thelancing and cutting of 
their bodies, thinking thereby ro merit much more than the 
common ſort, whopuritic not themſeiues with aflitions and 
torments as they doe, and cuery day they prouide new: and 
the nature of man doth never ceaſe to inuent meanes of paine 
& torment,which proceederh from the opinion that God ta» 
keth pleaſure,and is pleaſed with the torment and ruine of his 
creatures, which opinion is founded y»on the facrifices, which 
V were 
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were yniuerſal thorowout the world before the birth of Chri- 
ſtianity, andexerciſed not only vpon innocent beaſts, which 
were maſſacred, with the effution of their bleud, for a preti- 
ous preſent vnto God, but (a ſtrange thirg that man ſhould be 
lo ſottiſh) vpon infaiits, innocents, and men, as well good 
and honelt as offenders, a cultome practiſed with great reli- 
gtonalmoſt in all nations; As thc Gere a people of Scyrhir, 
v/hoamong other ceremonies and ſacrifices diſpatched vnto 
their god Zamolxs, from fine yeeresto fue, a man amongſt 
them ro demand things neceſſary for them. And bdecaule it 
was thought neceflary that onc ko ould dic ſuddcnlv, atan in. 
{tant, and that they 61d. expoſe themſclues voto ceath atter a 
doubrfull manner, by running themſclues vpon the points of 
three iauctins, whereby ir fell out, that many were diſpatched 
1m their order, vntill there came onerhat iighted vpon a more 
rall wound,and diced ſuddenly,accounting bim the titte!t mel. 
tcnger,and in greateſt fauour withrheir god,and not the ret; 
as the Perſians, witnefle that fact of AmeRris the mother of 
Xerxes,whoat one in{tant buried alwue teurteene young rmen 
of the beſt houſes, according to the religion of the countrey ; 
as theancicnt Gawles,the C arthagiz $ans,vho 4 ——— tO Sa 
motdeiceblo, their fathers and moth ers being preſent: 
the Lacedemonians, who flattered their goddeſle Diana, by 
whipping their youths in fauour of her, "many times eucnto 
death : the Greekes, witneſſe the ſacrifice of Jphigenta: the 
Romans,witnefle the two Decy : Ong ſuit tantaintquitas doe 
rum ut placars pop. Rom, non poſſent, niſi tales virs occidiſſent ? 
Was the offence of the gods ſo areat and ſo vniuſt, as it could net 
be appeaſed,but by the death of ſuch men as theſe? Turhes who 
ſo maſlacrethcir viſage, their brelts, their members,to grati- 
tie their Prophet : the new Eaſt and Welt /ndves; and in The- 
»ſtitan,where they cement their idols with the bloud of Chil- 
dren. What madnefle was this, to thinke to flatter the Diui- 
nity withinhumanity ; tocontenr the Diuine Goodnefe with 
our afli tion, and to fatisfic the raſtice of God with wacky! 
Inftice then thirſting after humane bloud, innocent bloud, 
drawne and ſhed with ſo much paine and torment ; Ur ſic dij 
placentur Juemadmodnm ne homines quidem [aninnt : As if the 
dxinity heonld be ſatirfied by onr inhumanity. From whence 
Call 
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can this opinion and belecte fpring, that God taketh pleaſure 
in torment, and in the ruine of his workes, and humane na- 
ture? Following this opinion,of what nature ſhould God be? 
But all this hath beene aboliſhed thorowour Chriſtendome, 
as before hath beene ſaid. 

They haue alſo their differences, their particular articles , ; 
whereby;theyarediſtinguiſhedamongſt themlelues, and euery 79) differ. 
one preters it ſelfe abouc the reſt, afluring himſclfit is the ber» 
tcr,and more true thanthe reſt, reproching the one the other 
with ſome things,and fo condemne and reiet one another. 

Bnt no man doubteth,neither is it a matter of labourroknow — — 4 
which isthe truelt; the Chriltian religion haning ſo many ad- pr - 
uantages and prinileges, fo bigh and to authenticall abone ** 09% 4m 
others,and eſpecially theſe. It isthe ſubietot my ſecond Veri-. 
tie, where is ſhewed hovy farre all others are inferiour vnto it, 

Now as they ſpring vp oneatter ancther,the younger dorh 5 
alwaies build ypon the more ancient, and next precedent, 7% {errerare 
which fromthe top to the bottome it doth not wholly dif. 9 42mm the 

{ormer, 
proucandcondemne; for then it could not be heard or take 
footing ; hut it only accuſeth it either of imperfection, or of 
theend,and that therfore it commethto ſucceed itand toper- 
fe&it,and ſo by little and little ouerthrowerh it,and inricheth 
itſelfe with the ſn1oiles there : as the Indaicall, which hath 
retained many things of rhe Gentile Xgyptian religion the 
elder, the Hebrewes not being ealily puritigg, of their cn- 
ſtomes ; the Chriſtian built vpon the veritiesand promiſesof 
the Iudaicall ; the Turkiſh vpon them both, retaining almott 
all the veritics of Chriſt Ieſus, except the firſtand principa/l, 
which is his Diainity : ſothat if a man will leape from Indas« 
ime to Mahumatiſme, he mult paſſe by Chriſtianitie : and 
luchthere hanc beene among the Mahumatiſts as hane expo. 
ſed themſclues to torments,to maintaine the trath of Chriſti. 
an religion,asa Chriſtian would doto maintaintainethe truth 
of the Old Teſtament. But yet the elder and moreancient doe 
wholly condemnethe younger, and hold them for capitall e- 
n:miecs. 

All religions hae this in then, that they are Rrange and | 6. 
horrible to the commonlenſe ; forthey propoſe and are built 4*®* rang 
and compoſed of parts, whereof ſome leeme to the iudge- 7 
V 2 ment 
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merit of man baſe, ynworthy and vnbefitting, wherewith the 
ſpirit of man ſome what ſtrongand vigorous,ieſteth and ſpor- 
teth it {clte ; others too high, bright, wonderfull, and mylti- 
call, where he can know nothing, wherewith 1t is offended. 
Now the ſpirit of man is not capable but of indifferent things, 
it contemneth and diſdaineth the ſmall, it is aſtoniſhed and 
confounded with the great ; and therefore it is no maruell, ifit 
be bardiy perſwaded at the firſt onſcr, to receiue all religion, 
where there is nothing indifferent and common, and there. 
fore muſt be drawne thereunto by ſome occaſion : for if it be 
ſitrong,it diſdaineth and lavgheth at it; if it be feeble and ſuper» 
ſtitious,it is aſtoniſhed & ſcandalized: Predicamms leſurm cru- 
cifixum, ludeu ſcandalum,centibus finltitiam : We preach leſus 
crncified, a ſcandale to the Jewes, to the people follie. Whertof 
-it comes to paſle, that there are ſo many mil- belecuers and ir- 
religious perſons, becauſe they conſult and hearken roo much 
rotheir owne tudgememts, thinking to examineand iudge of 
the affaires of religionaccording to their owne capacitie, and 
to handle it with their owne proper and naturall inſtrument, 
We muſt be ſimple, obedient, and debonaire, if we will be fit 
to recciue religion, to belecue and liue vnder the law, by reue- 
rence and obedience to ſubie our judgement, and to ſufter 
our {clues tobe led and conducted by publike authority ; Cap- 
rioantes intelleflum ad obſequium fide: Submitting our vnder. 

ſtanding to the obedience of faith. 

But it wasfE&quired ſo to procced,otherwiſe religion ſhould 
not be reſpeed, and had in admiration as it ought ; now 
it isneceſſaric that it be recciued/and ſworne to, as well au» 
thentically and reverently, as difficultly : If it were ſuch as 
were wholly pleaſing tothe palat and nature of man without 
{trangeneſſe, it would be thought more ecalily, yet lefſe reuc- 
rently recciued. 

7 Now the religions and beleefes being ſuch as hath beene 
why they are not Taid, ſtrange voto the common ſenſe, very farre exceeding all 
to be gotiew by the reach and vnderſtanding of man, they mult not, nor can- 
humane meanes. not, be gotten nor ſetled in vs, by naturall and humane meanes 
(for then among ſo many great mindes as there haue beene 
rareand excellent, ſome had attained thereunto,) but it muſt 


needs be, that they be giuen vs by extraordinary and heauenly | 
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revelation, gotten and recciued by dinine inſpiration, and as 
ſent from heauen. In this manner likewiſc all do afhrme, that 
they hold their religion and beleeue it, not from men, or any 
other creature, but from God. 
- Bur toſay thetruth, and not to flatter or diſguiſe, this is 
nothing ; they are, whatſocuer ſome ſay, held by humane 
hands and mcanes, which is true in cuery reiped, in falſereli- 
gions, being nothing but praiers, and ne or diabolicall 
ingentions : the true, as they have another wurildicon, ſoare 
they both recciued and held by another hand; neuertheleſſe 
we rauſt diſtinguiſh. As touching the recciuing of them, the 
firſt and general! publication and inſtallation of them hath 
beene, Domino cooperante, (ermone confirmante ſcquentibns fige 
mis ; God working b11 word confirming and fignes following divine 
and wonderfull: the particular is done by humane hands and 
meanes ; the nation, countrey, place, giues the religion, and 
that a man profefleth which is in force 1n that place & among 
thoſe perſons where he is borne, and where heliuerh : He is 
circumciſed, baprized, a lew, a Chrittian, before he knowes 
that he is a man ; for rcligion is not of our choice or eleRion, 
but man without his knowledge is madea lew or a Chriſtian, 
becauſe he is borne in Iudaiſme or C hniſtianity ; and it he had 
beene borneelſewhere among the Gentiles, or Mahumetans, 
he had beene likewiſe a Gentile or a Mahumetan. As tou- 
ching the obſeruation, the truvand profeſſors thereof, 
beſides the outward profeſſion, which is commontoall, yea to 
mi{-belecuers,they attribute to the gift ofGod, the teftimony 
ofthe Holy Ghoſt within; but rhis is a thing not common 
nor ordinary, what faire colour ſocuer they giue ir, witneſſe 
the liues and manners of men, ſo ill agreeing wirh their be- 
leefe, who for humane occaſions and thoſe very light, goe 
againſt the tenor of their religion. If they were held and plan- 
ted with a divine hand, nothing in the world could ſhake vs, 
ſuch a tie would nor be ſo eafily broken : If it had any touch 
or ray of divinity, it wouldappeare in all, it would produce 
wonderfull effets that could nor be hid, as Truth it ſelfe hath 
faid; If you hane but as much faith 4s 4 mmitard ſeed, you 
faonld remone mountaines. But what proportion or agree- 
ment is there betwixt the perſwalioof the immorrality of the 
V 3 ſoule, 
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ſoule,and a fatare reward ſo glorious and bleſſed, or ſo ingle- 
rious,and accurſed, and the life that a man leadeth? The only 
apprehenſion of thoſe things that a man faith he doth tirmely 
belecue, willtake his ſenſes from him : The onely appreben» 
fjon and feare to dic by iuftice, and in publike place, or by 
ſome other ſhamefull and diſhonourable ation, hath made 
many toloſe their ſenſes, and caft them into ſtrange trances : 
and what is that in reſpe& ofthe worth of that whichreligion 
teacheth vs isto come ? Bur is it poſſible in truth to beleeue, 
to hope for that immorrality ſo happy, and yet to feare death 
a neceſſary. paſſage thereunto? to feare and apprehend that 
internail puniſhment, and live as we doe? Thefe are things as 
incompatible as fire and water. They fay they belecue it, 
they make themſclues beleene they belecue it. and they will 
make others belecue it too ; but it isnothing,neither doe they 
know what it is to beleene. For 'a belecfe, 1 meane ſuch as 
the Scripture calleth hiſtoricall, is diabolicall, dead, informed, 
vnprofitable, ad which many times doth more hurt than 
good. Such belecuers ({airh an ancient Writer) are mockers 
and impoſors ; and another ſaith, that they arc in one reſpeR, 
the molt fierce and glorious, m another the moſt looſe, difſo. 
lute, and villanous ofthe world ; more than men in thearti- 
cles of their beleefe; wnd worle than. ſwine in their liucs, 
Doubtlefſe if we hold our ſelues vnto God, and our religion, 
I ſay not by a diuine grace aswe ſhould, bur only after a (im. 
ple and common manner, as we beleeuea hiſtory, ora friend, 
or companion, we ſhould place them farre aboue all other 
things for that infinite goodnefſle that ſhinerh in them, at the 
lcalt they ſhould be put in the ſameranke or degree with ho- 
nour riches, friends. Nov there are very few that doe not 
fearelefſeto commit an offence againſt God, and any point 
of his religion, than againſt his father, his maſter, his friend, 
his equals. All this hurterh nor the dignity, purity, and height 
of ChriftianitF, no more than the dunghill infeteth the 
beames of the Sunne, which ſhines vpon it ; for as oneſaith, 
Fides non a perſonts ſed contra. But a man cannot pronounce ſo 
greata Ye againſt thoſe falſe hypocrites, whom-Verity ir ſelfe 
{o much condemneth,asthey belch out of their own mouthes 

againſt themſclues. 
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The betrer ro know true piety, it is neceſlary firft toſepa- 4 aifindien 
rate 1t from the falſe, fainedand counterfeit, torheend, we teiwint the rue 
may not cquiuocate asthe moſt part of the world doth. There 94 ſat ret 


is nothing that maketh a fairer ſhew,and that takerch greater 
paines to reſemble true picty and religion, and yet that is 
more contrary and enemy thereunto, than ſuperitition : tike 
the Woolfe, which doth notalittlerreſemble the dogge, but 
yet hatha ſpiritand humour quite contrary : and the fatte- 
rer who counterfciteth a zealous friend, and is nothing leſle ; 
orlike falſe coine whicb maketh a more glittering ſhew than 
the true ; Gens ſuperſtitions obnoxia,religionibus aduerſa : The 
people 15 {ubiet to ſuperſtition, contrar.y-to true religion. It 18 
likewiſe enuious and icalous,like an amorous adulterefle, who 
with her \mooth ſpeeches makes thew of greater atteion, 
and care of the husband,than the true and lawfull wife, whom 
ſhc endcuoureth ro make odious vnto him.. Now the nota- 
ble differences of theſe twoare, that religion loueth and ho#+ 
nourcthGod, ſetleth a cen 7" and reſt, and lodgeth in 
aliberall, free, and generous ſoule: Superſtition troubleth a 
man, and makes him wilde, and iniureth God himſelfe, tea- 
ching to feare with horror and aſtoniſhment,to hide himſelf, 
and to flic from him, if it were poſſible ; itis a weake, poore, 


and baſe malady of the ſoule ; Swperſtstio error inſanu, aman- Auguſt. 


dos timget, quos colit violat : morbus puſilli aninn, qui ſuperitie 
tione imbutus eſt, quietws eſſe nuſquam poteſt. Varro aut Denm 4 
religioſo vereri, 4 ſuperſtitroſo timers: Superiition 14 4 fran. 
tiche error, it feareth friends ; corrupteth thoſe that loue ut : It 
is the diſeaſe of a weake minde, which being inſefted with ſuper- 
ſtution,cannener beatrefl, Varro ſaith, religions men feare God 
for lone, the ſuperſtitions for puniſhment. Let vs (peake of them 
both apart.. 

A luperſtitious man ſuffercth neither God nor man tolige 
in peace. He apprchendeth God as one anxious, fſpighttull, 3* 
hardly contentcd, eaſily moved, with difficulty appeaſed, ** . 
examining our a tions after the humane faſhion of a ſenere 
Indge, that watcheth our ſteps; which he proucth true by 
his manner of ſeruing him, which is all after one faſhion. He 
tremblcth for feare, he is nener ſecure, fearing he neuer doth 
well cnough, and that he hath left ſomething vndone, by the 
V 4 omiltion 
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omilfion whereof all is worth nothing that he hath done ; he 
doubteth whether God be well content,and laboureth to flat- 


ter him, tothe end he may appeaſe and winne him ; he in. 


portuneth him with praiers, vowes, offerings ; he faincth to 
himſelfe miracles, cafily belceueth and recciueth ſuch as are 
counterfeited by others, and interpreteth all things though 
purely naturall, as expreſly ſent and done by God, and run- 
neth after whatfocuer a man faith with all the care that may 
be : Do ſwperſtitionis propria, nimins timer, nimins enltys : 
T wo things are proper to ſuperſtstion ; too much feave,too much 
howor, What isaitchis but by paniſhing himſelfe, vilely, 
bafely, and ynworrhily to deate with God, and more mecha. 
nically,than a man would doc witha man of honor?Generally 
all ſuperſtition and faule in religion, proceederth from this, 
that we make not that account of God that we ſhould, we re- 
uoke him, and compell him into order, we iudge of him ac. 
cording to our ſelves, we put vpon him our humours. O what 
blaſphemy 15 this ! 

Now this vice and malady is almoſt naturall vnto vs, and 
we haucalla kinde' of inclination therennto. Plurarch deplo- 
reth the infirinity of man, who neuer knoweth how to keepe 
a meaſure, or to ſettle hiſclfe vpon his feet : forit leaneth 
and degeneratetheither into fuperſtitionand vanitr,or intoa 
contempt and careleſnefle of divine things. Weare like ro an 
tadu'fed husband, befotted and couſened with the coyning 
ſabtiltics of alight woman, with whom he converſeth more 
by reaſon of her arrificiall fAatteries, than with his honeſt 
ſpouſe, who honourechand ferueth him with a ſimple and na- 
turall ſhamefaſtneſſe : and cuen 1o ſuperitition pleaſeth vs 
more than true religion. | 

It is likewiſe vulgar, it proccedeth from a weaknefe of the 
ſoule, an ignorance or miſ-knowledge of God, and that very 
grofle, and therefore it is moſt commonly found in children, 
women,uld men, ſicke, and ſuch as haue beene affaulted with 
ſome violent accident. To be briefe,it is in barbarous matures; 
[auclinant naturam ad ſuperſticionems barbavi: Barbarong na- 
tures incline ſooneſt to ſuperſtition. Of this then it is ſaid, and 
not of true religion, thar it is true that P/ato affirmerh,thar the 
weakneſſeand idicneſſe of men hath brought in religion, and 

made 
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made it preuaile, whereby children, women, and old men 
ſhould be moſt capable of religion, more ſcrupulous and de- 
out : this were to wrong true religion, to giue it ſo poore 
and fraile a foundation, 
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Beſides theſe ſeeds and naturall inclinations to ſuperſtition, 'F 
there are many that ſhake hands with ir, and fauour it greatly Nour ſhid and 
for the great gaine and profit they recemue by it. Great men 7«iviained by 
likewiſe and mighty, though they know what it is, will not **"** 1ca/ou, 
trouble nor hinder it, becauſe they know it is a very fit inſtru- mn 
ment to leade a people withall, and therefore they doe not 
onely enflame and nouriſh that which is already grafted in na+ - 
ture,but when need requireth they forge and invent new, as 
Scipio, Sertorims, Sylla, and others : 2 us faciunt aninos bu. 
weles formidine divun, depreſſo/q, premant ad terram. Null 
res multitudinem efficacins reg, quam ſuperftuio : Which 
makes their mindes humble for offending the gods, and lowly 
proftrate themſelnes to the ground. Nothing more forcibly car- 
rieth a multitude than ſuperſtition, 

Now quitting our ſelues of this foule and baſe ſuperſtition, 14 
(which I would haue him to abhorre, whom I deſire to in- 4® 3m s 
ſtru& vato wiſdom*) ler vs learne to guide our ſelues to true ———_— 

"6 , 8 true relgyon. 
religion and piety, whereof 1 will giue ſome grounds and 


pourtraits as leſſer lights thereunto, Bur before we enter 
therinto, let me here ſay in generall, and by way of preface, 
that of fo many diuers religions, and manners of ſeruing God, 
whichare,or may be in the world, they feeme tobe rhe moſt 
noble,and to have greateſt appearance of trath, which with- 
out great externall and corporall ſernice, draw the ſoule into it 
ſcife, and raiſe it by pure contemplation to admire and adore 
the greatneſſe and infinite mateſty of the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and the eſſence ofeſſences, without any greatdeclara- 
tion or determination thereof, or preſcription of his ſeruice ; 
but acknowledging it indefinitly,to be goodneſſe, perfeQion, 
and infinitneſſe, wholly incomprehenſible and not to be 
knowne,as the TP ythagorians, and moſt famons Philofophers 
doe teach. This is to approch vnto the religion of the Angels, 
and to put in praiſe that word of the Sonne of God, To 
adore in ſpirit & truth, for God accounteth ſuch worſhippers 


the beſt. There are others on the other fide, and manother 
extremity, 
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extremity,who wil hauca viſible Deity,capable by the ſenſey, 
whichbaſe & groſlſe error hath mocked almoſt all the world, 
even Iſrael in the deſert, in framing to themſelues amolten 
Calfe. And oftheſe they that haue choſen the ſunne for their 
god, ſeeme to haue more reaſon than the reſt, becauſe of the 
greatnes,beauty,and reſplendent and vnknowne vertuethere« 
of, enen ſuch as enforce the whole world to the adauration & 
reucrence of it ſclfe. The eye ſeeth nothing that is like vnto it, 
or that approacheth neere ynto it inthe whole vgtuerſe, it is 
one Sunne, and wichout companion. Chriſtianity, as 1n the 


middle, tempereth the ſenſible and outward with the inſen- 
, Pp 


15 
Diuers deſcripti» 
ons of religions 
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fible and inward, feruing God with {pirit and body, and ac+ 
commodating it ſclfeto great and little, whereby it is better 
eſtabliſhed, and more durable. But cuen in that too, as there is 
a diuerlity, and degrees of foules, of lufficiency and capacity 
of diuine grace; ſo is there a difterence in the manver of ſer- 
uing of God: the more high and perfect incline more to the 
firſt manner,more ſpiriruall and contemplatiuc,and lefle extcr- 
nall ; the lefle and unperke@, Onaſs (nb pedagogo, As it were 
vnder a T ntor, remaine inthe other,and do participate of the 
outward and vulgar deformities. 

Religion conliſteth in the knowledge of Cod, and of our 
ſelues:(for itis a rclatiuc ation betweene both ) the office 
thereofisto exroll God to the vttermoſt of our power,and to 
beat downe man as low as may be, as it he were vtterly 
loft, and afterwards to furniſh hiimſcite with meanes to riſe 
againe, to make him feele his miſery and his nothing, to the 
end he may put his whole confidence in God alone. 

The office of religionis toioine vs to the author and prin- 
cipall cauſe of all our good, to reunite, and faſten man to his 
firlt cauſe, as to his root, wherein fo long as he continueth 
firme and ſetled, he preſerueth himſelfe in his owne perfeRi- 
on ; ahd contrariwife when he is ſeparated, hie inſtantly fais- 
teth andlanguiſheth. * , 

The end and effeR of religion is faithfully to yecld all rhe 
honor and glory vnto God, and all the benefit vnto man. All 
good things may be reduced tothele two; The profit, which 
is anamendment, and an efſential! and inward good, is due 
vato poore, wretched, and in all points miſerable man « the 
oloric, 
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glorie, which is an outward ornament,is due vnto Godalone, 
who is the perfection and tulneile of all good, whereunto no 
thing can be added : Gloria in excelſis Dev, & in terra pax 
hominibus : Glory be to Godon high, aud peace with men vpou 
earth, 

Thas much being firſt knowne, our inſtrution to piety is <, 1 
ficittolearne to know God:for trom the knowledge of tings _ 
proceedeth that honor we doe vnto them. Firft then we muſt _, jo = Gad. 
belccue that he is, that he hath created the world by his 
power, goodneſſe, wiſdome, and that by it he gonerneth it; 
that his prouidence watcheth ouer all things,yea the leaſt that 
are ; that whatſocuer he ſendeth vs 1s for our good, and that 
whatſocuer is cuill proceedeth from our ſelues. If we account 
thoſe fortunes euill that he ſendeth vs, we blaſpheme his holy 
name, becauſe naturally we honour thole that doe vs good, 
and hate thoſe that hurt ivs. We muſt then reſolue to obey 
him, and totake all in good part which commeth from his 
hand, rocommit and ſubmit our (clues vnto hia. 

Secondly, we muſt honour him ; and the moſt excellent 
and deuouteit way todoe it, is firſt, ro mount vp our ſpirits 
from all carnall, earthly, and corruptible imagination; and by 
the chaſtelt, higheſt,and holieſt conceits, exerciſc-our ſelues 
inthe contemplation ofthe Diftiritey 3 and after that we haue 
adorned it, withail the molt magnihcalland excellent names 
and praiſes that our ſpirit can imagine, that we acknowledge 
that we haue preſented nothing vnto it worthy it ſelfe ; but 
that the fault is in cur weaknefle and imbecilliry, which can 
conceiue nothing more high. God is the laſt endeuour and 
higheſt pitch of our imagination, cuery man amplifying the 
lacs, according to his owne capacity : and to ſpeake better, 
God is infinitely aboue all our laſt and higheſt eodeuours and 
imaginations of perfection. 

Againe, we muſt ſerue him with our heartand ſpirit, itis 20 
the ſcruice an{werable to his nature: Dews ſpiritms eff : 6 Dems 3-Toſerue him 
eft animus fit tibi pura mente colendus : God ts a ſpirit ; if God be bn ſpirit. 

« ſbirit worſhip him uu purity of ſpirit. It is that which herequi» 

reth, thatwhich pleaſeth him : Pater tales querit adoratoree : 
The Father defireth ſuch worfaippers, The molt acceptable ſa- 
crifice vnto his Maiclty,is a pureyfree, and hamble heare : Sx+ 
crficiums 


I9 
2. To honor him. 


Senec, 
LaQtan, 
M crc. 
Triſm. 
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crificis Deo fpirntus: A pure beart ts a ſacrifice onto God. AN i» 
nocent ſoule ,an innocent life ; Optimus animnr, palcherr imns 
Det cultunreligioſiſſimus enltns imitari, wnicns Dei cultns,non 
eſſe malum: A pure minde is the beſt ſermice of Ged;the moſt reli- 
$10us wor ſhipping of God « to follow hims;the only honor of G od, p 
wet emil. A wiſe man is atrue ſacrifice ofthe great God, his ſp;. 
ritis his temple, his foule is bis image, his affeCtions are bis 
offcrings, bis greateſt and moſt ſolemne ſacrifice is to imitate 
him, to ſerue and implore him : for it is the part of thoſe that 
are great, to giue; of thoſe that are poore, toaske ; Bearing 
dare quam aceipere : It better to pine than to take. 
Neuerthelefſe, we are not to contemne and diſdaine the 


4.Toſerue bim outward and publike ſeruice, which muſt be as an aſlrfiant to 
wich our bodies. the other, by obſeruing the ceremonies , ordinances, and cu- 


22 


ſtomes,with moderation, without vanity,without ambition, 
or hypocriſie, without auarice,and alwaies with this chought, 
That God will be ſerucd in ſpirit : and that that which is out- 
wardly done, is rather for our ſclues than for God ; for hu- 
mane vnity, and edification,than for dwuine verity ; Ye pors- 
us Ad morem quam ad rem pertinent : Which rather belong to 
mauncrs and cuffome than to the thing it [clfe. 

Our vowes and prajers vnto God ſhould beall ſubiet vnto 


$. To praj v0 y;- will : we ſhould neither deſire nor askeany thing, butas 


' be hath ordained ,hauingalwaies for our bridic; Fiat voluntas 


tua. Toaske any thing againſt his proaidence, 1s to corrupt 
the Indge and Gouernor of the world ; to think to flatter 
him,and to winne him by preſents and promiſes,is ro wrong 
him. God doth not deſire our goods; neither to ſay the truth, 
hane we any : all is his. Now accipiam de domo two vitulos, oc, 
mens oft enim orbis terre , &-plenitndo ejus : 1 will not take the 
calues from thy houſe, tc. for the whole world 115 mine, and all 
that is therein. But his will is,that we only make onr ſclues fit 
to receiue from him, nener expeRing that we ſhould giue vn- 
to him, bur aske and receive : for it is his office to giue as be- 
ing great, and it belongeth ro man as being poore and needy, 
tobegge and roreceiue: to preſcribe vnto him that which we 
want, we will,is to expoſe our {clues to the inconneniences 
of Midas,but chat is alwaies beſt, which pleaferh him beſt To 
be bricfe, we muſt thinke, fpeake,anddenle with God, as if - 

the 


—— 
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the world did behold vs ; we muſt liue and conuerſe withthe 
world,as if God ſaw vs. 
It is not with refpeR to honor the name of God as we 


ought, butrather to violate ir, lightly and promilſcuouſly to: ,,y touſe bn 
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mingle it 1n all our ations and ſpeeches,as it were by acclama» name, 


tion or by cultome, either not thinking thereof, or curlorily 
to paſſe him oner : we mult ſpeake of God and his works ſo- 
berly,but yer ſeriouſly, with ſhamefafineſle, feare, and reue- 
rence,and neuer preſume to iudge of him. 

And thus much ſummarily of pictie, which ſhould be in 


high cſteeme ; contemplating alwaies God, witha free,cheer. The conclupon, 


full, and filiall ſoule ; not wilde, nor troubled, as the tuperiti- 
tiousare. Touching the particularities as well of the belecfe 
as obſeruation, it 1s neceflary that we tie our {clues to the 
Chriltian, as tothe true, morerich, high, and honourableto 
God,commodious & comfortable to man,as we haue ſhewed 
in our ſecond Veritie, and therein remaining, we muſt with a 
ſweet ſubmiſſion ſubmit and ſettle our ſelues to that which 
the Catholike Church in all times hath vniucrſally held, and 
boldeth, and not intangling our ſelues with nouelties, or ſe- 
le&ed and particular opinions, for the reaſons ſet downe in 
my third Verity, andeſpecially in the firſt and laft Chapters, 
which may ſuffice ynto him, that cannot;or will not reade the 
whole booke, 
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Let me only giue this one aduice, neceſſary for him that in _n adu/ement 


tendeth to be wiſe, and that is,not to ſeparare pictie from true #0 vine piety and 
fprobity togetber, 


honeſty,whereof we haue ſpoken before, and ſo content him- 
lelte with one of them, much leſſe to confound and mingle 
them together. Theſe are two things very diffcrent,and which 
haue diuers iuriſditions ; pictic and probity, religionand ho« 
neſty,deuotion and conſcience; I will that both of them be 
tointly in him whom I here inſtru, becauſe the one cannot be 
without the other entire and perfe, but confuſed. Bebold 
here tworocks, whereof we muſt take heed, and few there be 
that know them, toſeparate them,and torelt contented with 
the one,to confound and mingle them, in ſuch ſort, that the 
one be dhe juriſdiction of the other. 

The firſt that ſeparate them, and that haue but one of then, 


xe of tio ſorts, for ſome doe wholly giue themſclues to the 0f thoſe which 


worſhip 
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hauc $iets with- 
out jrooity, 


Matth 15, and 
Z3 
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A compariſon, 
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that coxfound 
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worſhip and ſernice of God, taking no care at all of true yer. 
tuc and honeſty, whereofth2y hauc no talte; a vice noted as 
naturall to the Tewes eſpecially, (a race aboue all other ſuper. 
ſtitiovs, and for that cauſe ocicus to all) and much difplaied 
by their Prophets,and afrerwards by the Meft.vs, who repro- 
ched them, that of their Temple they had made adcnne of 
thecues, a cloake and excuſe for many wickednefles, which 
they perceiued not, fo vere they befotted with this outward 
deuotion, whercia putting their whole confidence, they 
thought themſclues diſcharg« d of all duty, yea they were 
made more hardy todocany wickednefle. Many arc touched 
with this feminine & popular ſpirit, wholly attentiue to thoſe 
ſmail exerciſes of outward deuotion ; whereby they arc made 
neuer the better, from whence came that prouerbe ; An angel 
mthe Church, adenill in the houſe: they lend the ſhew and out- 
ward part vnto God, like the Phariſies, thcy are ſepulchers, 
white walles; Popalns hic labys me honorat, cor corum longe a 
me; This people honowr me with their lips, but their hearts; 
farre from me : yea they make piety a couer for impicty, they 
miake it (as they ſay) an occupaticn or amerchandize, and 3l- 
l«dge their offices of deyotion, to extenuate and rec:mpence 
their {inne and iniquity. Others quite contrary make ho ac- 
count but of vertue and honeſty, little caring for any thing 
that belongs to religion, a fault of many Philoſophers, and 
which islikewiſe too common amongſt onr Atheilts. Theſe 
are two vitious extremities, but which isthe more or the llc 
extreme, or whichot thetwo is the more worthie, religion, 
or hone{ty, it is not my parpoſe to determine; I will only ſay 
(to comparethem in three points) that the f:r{t is farre more 
caſie,of greater ſhew,of ſimple and vulgar ſpirits : the ſecond 


is farre more Cifficultand laborious in the performance, of - 


lefle ſhew,of ſpirirs valiant and generous. 

I come to others, who differ not much from the firſt, who 
rake nocare but of religion. They peruert all order,and trou- 
ble all, confounding honeſty, religion, the grace of God, 


niety apdprobity. (as hath beccne (aid before) whereby it comes to palle that 


they hane neither true honeſty, nor true religion, nor conſe» 
quently the grace of God, as they thinke, a people onely con- 
rent with themſelues, and ready to cenſure and condemne 
others; 
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others ; PLL, vonfbdrunt in ſo, & aſpernant alios ; Who traft in 
therſclues,and contemne others, They thinke that religion is a 
generality ofall good,and of all vertue, that all vertucs are con- 
tained in it, and neceſſarily follow it, whereby they acknow- 
ledge no other vertue nor honeſty, but that which is opened 
withthe key of religion. Now it is quite contrarP; for religi- 
on which is the latter,is a ſpeciatland particular vertte,diſtins 
guiſhed from all other vertues, which may be withour them 
and. without probitie, as hath beene faid of the Phariſees, 
religious and wicked ; and they witt out religion, as tn many 
Phiiolophers good and vertuous, but vet irrcligious. It is 


likewiſe, asall diuinity teacheth,a morall humane vertue, aps 74.9.2, 
pertaining to juſtice, one of the tourc carclinall vertues, which 2-5» 


rcacheth v< in general, ro glue vntocuery one that which be. 
longeth ynto him,rcſerning to cucry one his place. Now God 
being aboue all, the vniucrfall author and maſter ; we mult 
gizc vnro him all foncrag 1c honour, {eruice, obed:ence, and 
this ſubalternereligton, and the Hyporheſis of witice,which 13 
the generall Theſis, more-ancicnt and naturail. They on the 
othcriide, will that a man bereligious before he be honeſt, 
and chat religion(whichisacquired and gotten by an outward 
cauſe,ex auditu; Ynomode credent ſine predicante ? by hearing; 
How can they beleene without preaching? ) ingendreth honefty, 
which we hane ſhewed ſhould proceed from nature, from that 
hw and light which God hath put into vs, from vur firſt be. 
giating. This is an inverted order. Theſe men will that a man 
be an honeſt man, becauſe there is a Paradiſe and a hell: fo 
that if they did not feare God, or feare to be damned (tor that 
is often thcir language) they would make a goodly pecce of 
worke, O miterable honeſty ! V hat thanks deſerueſt thou, 
for that thou doſt ? 6 cowardly and idle innocency ; que n1/5 
met non placet ! which pleaſeth not without feare' Thou keepeſt 
thy ſelfe from wickednes, becauſe thou dareſt not be wicked, 
and thou feareſt to be beaten, and cuen therein art rhou wic- 
ked. Oderunt peccare mals formidine pane:T be wicked ſorbeare 
to oFond, for feare of puni/hment,Now I will that thon dare,bus 
vet that thou wilt not though thou be never chidden : 1 wil 
that rhou bean honelt man, not becauſe thou wonldeſt goc 
to Paradiſe, but becanle nature, reaſon, God ywilleth it, be« 
cauſe 
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cauſe the law aad the generall policie of the world, whereof 
chou art a part, requirethit; ſo as that thou canſt not con- 
ſent to be any other, except thou goe againſt hy ſelfe, thy 
eſſence, thy end. Doubrlefle ſuch honeſty occaſioned by 
the ſpirit of religion, beſides that it is not true and efſentiall, 
but accidentall, it is likewiſe very dangerous, proclucing ma- 
ny times very bale and ſcandalous effets (as experience in 
all times hath taught vs) voder the faire and glorious pre- 
rext of piety. W hart execrable wickedneſſes bath the zeale 
of religion brought forth? Is there any other ſubic or oc- 
caſion,that hath yeeldedthe like ? It belongeth to ſo great and 
noblea ſabie,to worke great and wonderfull effeRts : 


T antum relligio potuit ſnadere malorum, 
| Due peperit ſepe ſceleroſa atque impia fatla: 

Soull u good abus d, and ſo accurft, 
As the corruption of the beſt 1 worſt: 
For the vninſt:[t warre we vndertake, 
incontinent religion's brought to ſtake. 
Ss Luther, Hangarie was cauſe to looſe, 
So ( brift himſelfe became a blocke to Tewes. 


Not toloue him, yea tolooke vpon him with a wicked cie, as 
a man ſhould looke vpon a monſter, that belecueth not as he 
belecucth. To thinke to be polluted by ſpeaking, or conuer- 
ſing with him,is one ofthe ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſing ations 
of theſe kinde of people. He that is an honelt man by {cruple, 
and a religious bridle, take heed of him, and account of him 
as hc is. And hethat hath religion without honeſty, I will not 
ſay, he is more wicked, but farre more dangerous than he that 
hath neither the one nor the other : Ommu gui interficiet vor, 
putabit ſe obſequinm preflare Deo ; Who ſo kulleth you, thinks he 
doth an acceptable ſermice unto God : not becauſe religion 
teacheth,or any way fauoureth wickednefle,as ſome very too- 
liſhly,and malitiouſly, from this place doe obieA, for the molt 
abſurd and falſeſt religion that is, doth it not ; but the reafon 
is, that hauing no taſte,nor image,nor conceit of honefty, but 
by imitation, and for the ſeruice of religion,and thinking that 
to be an honeſt man isno other thing,than to be carefull to ad- 
uance religion, they belccue all things whatſocuer, be it = 
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ſon, treacherie, ſedition, rebellion, or any other offence to'be 

not one'y lawfulland ſufferable,|bcing coloured with zeale- 

and the care of religion, butalfo commendable, meritorious, 

yea worthy canonization, if it ſerue forthe progrefſe and ad- 
uancement of religion,and the onerthrow of their aduerfaries. 

The Iewes were wicked and cruell rotheir parchits,vhiuſt to- 

wards their neighbours, 'neitber lending nor paying their 

debts,and all becauſe they gaue vnto the Temple, thinking to 

be quit ofall darics, and reicting the whole world, by ſay Matth-15 s. 
ing (orbax. s. | - berg $944.31 | Marc.7.11. 
- 1 willthet (to conclude this diſconrſe)thartherebeinchis 

my wiſe man, atrue honeſtic, and a true pierie,* layned and 

maried together, and both of them compleat; ahit*erowned 

with the grace of God, which hedenieth none that ſhall aske 

itcothim. Dem dat ſprrirum bonum omnibus petentibus ems i S.Hicrom, 
Ged giverh a goed ſpirit to allthis acke ir of bim 2 a$hath beet 
laid in the preface, articlethe 14+: : ©: v4 OA 


Car. VI. ; 
To gourrne bis defires and pleaſes; | Je 


« i911 


« 
* 


(4% isa principall duty of a wiſeman, to.know well how t6 
” 2 moderate and ruke hisdefires and pleaſures; for wholly ts 
xenonnce Them, F am fo farre fromrequiring it in this my wiſe 
mag, that I hold this opinionto be nor onely fantafticall, but 
yitious and vnnaturall. Firſtthenwemuſtconfare This opini- 
an,which baniſhethand wholly condemnethall pleaſuryge;and 


aketwardslcarne how to gouerne them. 


; Itisa plauſible opiniqn, and fludied by thoſe that would ,, in ah 

ſceme to be men of vnderſtanding, and profeſſors of gti _ 

{anitic, gericrallyto contemne and rread vnder foot all forts 

of pleaſures,and all care ofthe body, retiring he fpirit vatoſt 

{citz,not hauing any' commerce with tho body, buteleuating 

it & fe to high things, and ſo ropaſſerhisUfeas it wereinſen- ,, ,;.iuv of 

fibly,neither raſting ir, nor arrendingit. Aiththeſe kinde of the contempr of 

le that,ordinaric phraſe of paiting the time, doth very the warld. 

well res; foritſceineth tothem;that well to vie and exp! 

thiskife,is ſilently co paſſe ir-oncr, 8 as is wore toelcape it,and 
| X rob 


Keiefted. 
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rob them(ehes of it,avif it were a miſcrable, burthenſome, & 
tedious ching,beiag defirous foro ſlide thorow the world, as 
that not onely recceations and paſtimes are ſuſpeR:d, yea 
odious vato them, butalſonaturall neceflities, which God 
hath ſeaſoned with ſome pleaſure. They come not where any 
delight is, but vawillingly, and being wherc it is, they hold 
their breath till they be gone, as if they were 1n a place of infe- 
Rion : and to be briefe, theirlife is offenſiue vnto then), and 
deatha ſolace, pleaſing themſclues with that ſaying, which 
may beas well illtaken and vnderſtood as well, Yitam habere 
jupalentia, mortem in defiderio : Not impatient of liſe, but ra- 
ther to. defire death. _ | 

But the iniquity ofthis opinion may many waics be ſhew- 
ed, Firſt; there-is nothing ſo faire and lawfull, as well and 
duly to play tbeman, well xo know how to leade this life. It is 
adipipe knowledge and verydilficult,for a man to know how 
he ſhould lawfully enioy his owne effcnce, lead his life accor- 
ding to the common and naturall modell, to his proper con. 
ditions, not ſecking thoſe thatare ſtrange ; for all thoſe extra. 
uagances, all thoſe artificiall and ſtudied endeuours, thoſe 
wandring waies frotathe naturall and common, proceed from 
follic and paſſion : theſe arc maladies, without which whilett 
theſe men would liue,not by playing the men,bur the diuines, 
they playthe fooles ; they would transforme themſclues into 
angels,and they turne themſclues into beaſts ; aur Dems, aut 
beſtia : home [wm humani a me mbil alien, pnto: Eicher a od or 
 abeaſt; Iam amangord account my ſelſe no other than bumane, 
Man is a'body anda ſoule, and itisnot well done todiſmem- 
ber this building,to dinide and ſeparate this brotherly and na- 
turall coniunRion ; but contrartwiſe, we ſhould renue it by 
mutuall offices, the ſpirit mult awakenand reuiue the heauic 
bedy, the body muſt ſtay the ligheneſle of the ſpirit, which 
Many times prooues but a trouble-feaft ; the ſpirit muſt aſſiſt 
and fauour thebody, as the busband the wife, and not reie4 
it,not bate it. It guſt not refaſe to participare the naturall 
pleaſures thereof, which arciuſt, and ſuch as befir that mari- 
age that is betwixt them,alwaics holding therein,as the more 
wiſe, atrue moderation. A man muſt fudic, know and medi- 
tate on this life, torhe end he may returne condigne thankes 
vnto 
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vnto him who hath lent:jt, There is nothing which God hack 
madefor vsinthis preſent life ynworthy our care,and weare 
accountable for them ,cuen tothe very haires of our bead; for 
it is no frinolons warrant or commilhon, for a man to dire 
himſelfe and bislife according to his uaturall condition, but 
God hath giuen it him ſeriou{ly andexpreſly. a+ +8 
Butwhat greater follicis there,and mioreagainft nature chari 
toaccount our actions vitious, becauſe they are 'naturall'; vn. 
worthte becauſe they areneceſlary > Now thisneceſlitie and 
pleaſure isan excellent mariage made by God bimlicife. Na- 
ture willeth very wiſely,that thoſe ations which ic bath en« 
ioined vs for,our necellitie, be alfo delightfull, inuiring -vs 
thereunto notonly by reaſon, but alſo by apperite; aut thefs 
rules theſe kinde of men goe about tobreake. It is an equall 
fault and intuſtice, to loath and condemne all pleafures, and to 
abuſerhcm, by louingthem ouer-much, .we mult neither rua 
tothem,nor flie from them, but recciue them and'vie. them 
diſcreetly and moderately ,as ſhall preſently be tare in the rule; 
Temperance which is the ruke ofoprpleaſures,condeutnethas 
well the inſenſibility and privation of all pleaſure, faporems 
natrre,whichis the failing extremitie,asintemperancie, Labs- 
dipcrm,wbich is theexcecdingextremitic.. Contra naturam eff 
torguere corpus ſunm fatiles odsfſy mwnditias & ſquad lore appei 
tere:delicatas res cupere luxtrix off /uſitatas Of nou'mugnd paya i 
biles ſugere demetie eſt. It ir againſt nature;ro inforce onr ſelaty 
to hate and contemne neat and neceſ[arie things, and to deſire fil- 
thine ſe and deformitie: [t 11 wantonne; to defire delicate things, 
and meere madne([e to augid thoſ# that are common and needfull; 
He that defireth ro diſcard his ſaulc; lethim boldlydocir if 
he can, when his body is not in healthz; bur endurerfy forne 
torment, to the end he may disburthen himſelfe of that con- 
tagion : but he cannot doe it,as —_—_— hr not todo it; 
for ro ſpeakeaccording to rightand/feaſon, te. ſhould never 
abandon the-body; it is x ary; to doeit, \ it ſhould behold 
pleaſure and forrow with alike (etled countenanceyin the ene 
live ſeuerely, the other cheerefully : but in all caſcs-it» ſhould 
alliſt the body, to maintaine it alwates in ofder. 
To contemne the world, is a braue propoſition, and many 
dclight,nay glory to ſpeake, to diſcourſe thereof,but I cannor 
RX 2 perceiue 
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percduethtt thoywellondecitaad iemuch lefſerhat they pre. 
Rile.ie: what 18 ictocontemnethe world? W har ixrhis world? 
Is it the heaued, the earth, and in a word the creatures that are 
therein? Noi thinke not ſo: What then? 1s it the vſe,the pro. 
ke, the ſeruice,and commoditic that we gather thereby? If ſn, 
what ingratirude isthisagainſt the authour that hath made 
them:to theſe engls:? W hat acoaſation againftnarure ? What 


*.: reaſqnita.contemnethem? If (inthe end) thou wilt fay that it 


ts neigherthe one , nor the other, but it is the abuſe of then, 
the vanities, folly,cxceſſe and wickednes that is in the world; 
I may adfiwer.thar it were well faid, if this were of the world, 
but they are not'ſog bur againſt the world , and the policie 
theredf,theynrethy owne additions,not naturall;bur artifici- 
all. To preſcrye thy.ſelfe-from them as wiſdome att the rule 
following teacheth, is not ro condemne the world, which re- 
meainethaholly: enrixe without it; bur it is well to vſe rhe 
warld,vc|lro gonerne thy felfe inthe world, andas Diuinitie 
reacheth ; _to:make vic and benefit 'of the world, andnot to 
gvioy itt no fra New theſe kinde of people think to pra- 
Riſe thecqotetmpe ofthe wotld,by certaine outward particu- 
lar manners and faſhions , ſeparated by the common courſe of 
thewosld: but thisisbur mockerie. There is nothing in the 
world fo'cxquiftte,the world laughethnot,and ignot ſo wan- 
teawithinitlelfeawithout;rrhoſeplaces where mer make 
prafeſſion of fiyingit , and trampling it vnder foot , which is 
ſpoken ageinit hypocrites, who hate ſo much degenerated 

from their beginning 4 thar there rermnerh nothing but rhe 
takigand is aovery muck chmped;' not in forme, at the 
katzoputtter, which ſcroerh thens Kyo other vic , than to 

pate them. vp., to make them more' bold and impudent, 

whichis qtiite contrary to their inftiemion;evobs gui circos. 

161 mare & aridam, wut faciatis nnym proſelyrum, e&- cum fattus 
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land,to traks.ove of your profit whet# be #5 made ye wake 
ham twia-fo}d more the childe of hell $ ard n0t againſt the good, 
much leſſe agaioſt the eſtate in ir/ſelfe which isthe {choole 
of truc and holy Phyloſophie. Ir is then a fantaſticall and 
ynnaturall opinion, generally 'to reteR and condenme all 
defires and enfets, God is the creitor and huthor of plea” 
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fure, Plantawit Dowints par adiſunm volnptatss, poſieit bominens 
in par aliſe veluptates prot wit omne ligunm pulchram, nave, de. 
lettebile : God planted the paradiſe of pleaſnre, wherein he pla- 
ced man, which brought forth all kinde of brantifull, ſweet and 
del-ftable trees, as ſhall be ſaid. Burt we mutt firſt learne how 
to cary our ſclaes therein. 


' This inftruRion maybe reduced to fourepoints (which if ;,, % M8 
thele mortified men, and great contemners of the world did the ru/eis our 
know how to put im praftite, they would worke wonders) to pleaſores and 
know little, naturally, moderately, and by a ſhort relarioa to &##res. 


himſelfe. Theſc foure goe almoſt alwaics rogether, and make 
anentire'end perfeArule, und hee that will may gather and 
comprehend all theſe foure in this word, Naturally,for nature 
isthe fundamentall and ſufficient ru'e for all. But yettomake 
the matter more cleare & cafie,we wil diſtinguith theſe foure 


points. The firſt point ofthis rule, is ro deſire little : A ſhort Little. 


good, bur anaffared meariesto' braue fortune, taking from it 
all atcidents, and all power one v's to hinder che happy con- 
rent of our life : and in a word,tobe wiſe;isto ſhorren bur de- 
ſires,to deſire either little, or nothing at all. He that defirerh 
nothing, although he haue nothing, is as richas he that poſ- 
ſſſeth the whole world, for both come to one end : N5hil in. 
tereſt an habeas, an non conewpiſeas: It is all one whethey thou 
haſt it,or no,sf thaw defireſt it note and therfore it was wellſaid, 
Thatit is not multitude and abundance that contenteth and 
inricheth, but want, yea nothing. 1t is the want of defire, for 
hethac is poore in deſires is rich in contentment, Summe opes 
inopia cnpiditatum :' The want of deſires gs great riches, ' Tobe 
briefe, he that defireth nothing isin ſome ſort like vnto God, 
andthoſe that are already bleſſed, who are happy and bleſſed, 
not becauſe thay haue and poſſeſſe all, but becauſe they defire 
— : Dus deſiderinm [nam clanſit, cum Tove de falicitate 
contenait : Who bridleth his defire, contendeth enen with [upiter 
in feltesrie. Conmtrarily, if we let looſe the bridle to our appe- 
tite to follow abundance and delicacie, we ſhall continue in 
perpetuall paine and l-benr ; ſaperfluous things will become 
neceffary,ourTſonles will be made flaties to our bodies, and we 
can live no longer, than that we line in pleaſure and delighr, 
If 'we moderate not our pleaſures and deſires, and meature 
Va X 3 them 
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Naturally. 
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_ thcmnotby the compaſle of reaſon, opinion will carrie vs in. 


to a headlong downefall, where there is neither bottome nor 
brinke : as for example, we will make our ſhooes of veluer, 
afrerwards of cloth of gold, and laſtly of embroderie with 
pearles and diamonds ; we will buiid our houles of marble, 
afrerwards of iaſper and porpherie. Now this mcane for a man 
£0 inrich himfelfe, and ro make him content, 1s very uſt, and 


' nthepower ofeuery man: he need not to fecke this content= 


meat elſewhere and without h.mſeife, let him bur aske it,and 
he preſently obtaineth it of himſcife. Let him ſtay the courſe 
of his deſires, it1s injuſtice to importune God, Nature, the 
world; by. vowesand prayers, to giue him any thing, ſince he 
hath 1a excellent a meant in his owne power toattaine there» 
unto, Why ſhould I rather defire another to giue vnto mee, 
than my ſelfe not to deſire? Quare potius a fortuna impetrens 
ut det, quam a me ne petam ? quare autem petam oblitus fragi- 
litatts bumane ? Wherefore ſponld | rather deſire fortune to pine 
wo mee, then I ſeeke ut of my ſelfe? but wherefore ſhowld | efire 
the oblinion of humane fragslrie? If I cannot or will not obtaine 
of my ſelfe not ro defire, bow and with what face can preſſe 
another to giue, ouer whom TI have no right nor power ? 
The firlt rule then touching our deſires and pleaſures is that 
this (little) or atleaſt a mediocritic and ſuthciencic is, that 
which doth beſt content a wiſe manand keepes him in peace. 
And this is thereafon why I haue choſen for my deuice, Peace 
and poxertie, With a foole nothing ſufficeth, nothing hath 
certaintic or content : he is likethe Moone,who asketh a gar. 
ment that might fit it; but it was anſwered, That that was 
not poſlible, becauſe it was ſometimes great, ſomerimes little, 
and alwaics changeable. 

The other point couſen germane to this,1s (naturally) : for 
we know that there are two ſcrts of defires and pleaſures,the 
one naturall, and theſe arc iuſt and lawfull, and arelikewiſc in 
beaſts limired and ſhort, whoſe end a man may ſee : according 
to theſe, no man is indigent, foreuery thing yeelds ſomething 
tocontent. Nature is contented with lirtle,and hath ſo proui- 
ded, thatin all things, that which tuffceth is ar hand and in 
our owne power, Parabile eſt quod natura deſiderat & expoſe» 
tym: ad manum ci quodſateſt, Readie and at hand u it, that 
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nature defires ; and at hand alſo that which ſufficeth. It is this 
which nature demandeth for the-preftruation of it owne cf 
ſence,it isa fauour for which wee arc to thanke Nature, that 
thoſethings that are neceſſarie for this life, it hath made eaſie 
to finde, and ſuch as are hardly obtained are not fo neceſlarie ; 
and that ſeeking withour paſſion that which nature defreth, 
fortune car no way depriue vs of it. To theſe kinde ot deſwes 
amat) may adde (though they be not truly naturall, yet they 
come very neere) tholethat refpet the vie and conditionof 


eucry one of vs, which are ſomewhat beyond , and more at 
large than thoſe that are cxaQly naturall, and fo are iuft and 
lawfull in the ſecond place. The other defires are beyond na- 
rure, proceeding from an opinion and fantafie, artificiall, ſu- 
perfluous, and truly paſſions, which wee may to diſtinguiſh 


them by name from others, call cupiditics or lufts, whereof 


we h.ne ſpoken before at large inthe paſſions: fromwhicha 
wiſe man muſt whollic and abfolutely defend himſelfe. 

The third, which is moderately arid without excefſe, hath 
alarge field and diucrs parts, bur which may be drawne to 
two heads ; that is toſay, to defire without the hurt of ano- 
ther,of himſelfe;of another withour his ſcandall, offence, lofle, 
preiudice; of himſclfe without the loſle of his health, his lea» 
ſure, his funRions and affaires,his honour, his duty. 

The fourth is a ſhort and eſſentiall relation to himſelfe; be. 
ſides that the carriere of ourdefires and pleaſures mul be cir. 
cumſcribed, limited, and ſhort, their courſe likwife muſt be 
managed, not ina right line, which makesan cnd elſewhere 
and withour it ſelfe; but ina circle, the two points whercof 
doe meet and end in our ſelues. Thoſe ations that are dire- 
Qed without this reflexion, and this ſhoft Ind efſentiall rur- 
ning, as of couetous and ambitious men, and diuers others, 


o 
Moderately, 
See hb.z, 
cap.38, 


9 
By relaiien. 


who runne point blanke, and arcalwaics without them, are + 


yaine and vaſound. 
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To carrie himſelfe moderately and equally in proſperitie 
aud ſurves 


Here is atwofold fortune, wherewith we are toentcr the 

liſt, ood and ill, profperitie and aduerfitie ; theſe are the 
two no ay two dangerous times, wherein it Randeth 
vs vponto ſtand vpon our guard,and to gather our witsabout 
vs: they are the two ſchooles, cſlayes, and tuuch-ſtones of 
the ſpirit of man. 

e vulgar ignorant ſort doe acknowledge butone : they 
doe not belecue that we haue any thing to do,that there is any 
difficultie, any fight or contradiction with profperitie and 
good fortune, whereinthey are ſo tranſported with ioy, that 
they know not what they doe,therc is norule with them: and 
in affliction they are as mach aſtoniſhed and beaten downe as 
they that are dangerouſly ſicke, and are in continuallanguiſh, 
not beingable toendure either heat or cold. 

The wife men of the world acknowledge both, and im- 
pute it to one and the ſame vice and follie, not to know how 
to command 1n proſperitic,and how tocarric our ſclues in ad- 
uceſitie : but which 1s the more difficult and dangerous, they 
arenot wholly of oneaccord, ſome ſaying it 15 aduerſitic, by 
rcaſon of the horror and bitternes thereof: Difficiline ef rriſti. 
tiam ſuftinere quam 4 deleflabilibug abſtinrre:majns eſt diffics/sa 
perſtringere quam leta moderari. Harder it is to ſuftaine griefe, 
then to abſtaine from pleaſures, but more hard to paſſe thorow 
difficult things, then to moderate our pleaſures. Someaffirming 
it ro be proſperitie, which by her ſweet and pleaſing flatteric 
dothabate and mollific the ſpirit, and infenſibly robbeth it of 
it due temperature, force and vigor, as Dalila did Sam/on,in 
ſuch ſort rhat many that are obdurate, obſtinate, and invin- 
cible in aduerſitie, haue ſuffered themſelues to be taken by 

the flattering allurements of proſperitic, agns labors eſt fer. 
re proſperitatems : ſegetem nimia ſternit ubertas, ſic immoderata 
felicitas rumpit. Great labour u it to line in profperitie : too 
much plentie plaſbeth downe the corne:ſo tos mnch ſelicitie caſteth 
10] 
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vs downe. And againe, afflition moueth even oor cuemies to 
pirt1e,proſperitic our friends to enuie. In aderſitie a man ſee» 
ing himſfelfe abandoved by all, and that all his hopes are re» 
duced vnto himſelf;he taketh heart at graſſe, he rowzeth him- 
ſelfc, calles his witsabout him, and with all his power addes, 
his owne endeuours to his owne helpe : in profperitie ſeeing 
bimſelfe aſſiſted by all that laugh at him, and applaud all hee 
doth, he groweth lazie and carelcfle, truſting in others, with 
out any apprehenſion of danger or difficultic, and perſwading 
him(clfe that all is in afetic, when he is many times therein 
much deceined. It may be, that according to the dwerſitic 
of natures and complexions buth opinions are true : but 
touching the vrilitic of either,it is certaine,that aduerſity hath 
this rh is the ſced, the occaſion, the matter of 
well doing,the field of heroicall vertnes,Yireſest vulnere vir- 
tus, core fortune ſana conſfilia melins in mals; ſapimmns, ſecunda 
reftlum anſerunt Vertue flouriſheth by adwerſirie,we better know 

ſound adnice by the difficnlt fortune of di/afterans things; proſpe+ 
rity blindeth the truth, 

Now wiſdome teacheth. vs to hold our felues indifferent 
and vpright in all our life, and tokeepe alwaiesone andthe 


$kilfullartificer,who maketh profit of all ; of euery matrer he 
workethand formeth vertue, as that excellent: Painter Phidse 
as,all manner of images;what(oeuer lighteth into-his hands he 
maketh ir a fit ſubie to do good,and with oneandthe ſame 
countenance he beholdeth the two differentfaces of Fortune. 
Ad utroſque caſis ſapiens aptus eft, bonoruma retlor, malorum 
viftor : In ſecun11 non confidit in adverſirnen deficit nec avidus 
pericali, nec fugax, proſperitatem non expettent, ad ntrumgue 
paratns ; aduerſus utrumque intrevidus, nec illims twantts, nec 
hujus ſwlgore percuſſns. Contra calamitates fort contumar, 
luxurie non adver/us tautim, ſed + inſeftns: hoc precipuuns in 
humank rebus erigere animum ſupra minas & promiſſa fortune. 
A wiſe man fitteth bimſclfe for all fortunes, hee generneth the 
good, ſubdneth the enil; He preſumes not in proſperitie, nor de» 
ſpares im adner ſity;he neither deſires dager,nor ſhuns 1t,be expe- 
Reth not proſperity,b ut 14 readie at all aſſ ates; fearing nexther fe« 
licitve nor aduer ſitie:not moned with the clamer of the —_— the 
glorie 
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glory of the other. Strong and desfiſing all mſeries, not onely as 
gainſt all ſuperfluitic & exceſſe but enen an enemy vnto it ;who tn 
worldly things,hath a ſpirit erefted aboue fortunes threats or pros 
miſes; Wiidom furniſheth vs witharmes & dilcipline for both 
combats;againſt aduerſity with a ſpure,teaching vs to ral'e,to 
ſtrengrhen and incite our courage;and this is the verruc of tor- 
titude : againft proſperity, it furniſheth vs with a bridle, and 
teacheth vs.to keepe and clap downe our wings, and to keepe 
our ſelues within the bounds of modeſtic ; and this is the ver- 
tue of temperancie : theſe arc the two morall vertues, agaiuſt 
the two fortunes, which that great Philoſopher Eprterws did 
very well fignifie, containing in two words all morall Philo- 
fophie,s u»ſtine & abſtine,bearc the cuill, that is, aducrſitic; ab» 
{taine from the good, that is, from pleaſure and proſperity. The 
particular aduiſements againſt the particular proſperities and 
aduerſities ſhall be in the third booke following, in the vertue 
of fortirude and temperancic. Here we will onely ſet downe 
the generall infirucions and remedies againſt all proſperitie 
and aduerſitie, becauſe in this book we teach the way in genes 
rall vato wiſdome, as hath beene ſaid in the preface thereof. 

Again all proſperity, the common doArine and counſell 
conſiſteth in three points : The fir{t,that honors, riches, and 
the fauours of fortune, are ill and wrongfully accounted/and 
called goods, ſince they neither make a man good,nor reforme 
a wicked man, and are common both to good and wicked, 
He that calleth them goods, and in them hath placed the good 
of man, hath faſtned our feliciric to a rotten cable, and ancred 
it inthe quick-fands. For what is there more vncertaine and 
inconſtant, than the poſſeſſion of ſuch goods, which come and 
goe, paſſe and runne onlike a riucr? like ariuer they make a 
noyſe,at their comming in, they are full of violence, they arc 
troubled; theirentrance is full of vexation, and they vaniſh in 
a moment; and whenthey are quite dried-vp,there remaineth 
nothing inthe bottome bur the mud. 

The ſecond point is to remember, that proſperitie is like a 
honnied poiſon,ſweet and pleaſant, but dangerous, whereof 
we muſt rake very good heed. When fortune laugherh, and 
eucry thing falleth out according to our owne hearts, then 


fhould we feare moſt,and ſtand ypon our guard, bridle our af- 
feRions, 


— _— 
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fections,. compoſe our ations by reaſon, aboue all auoid pre- 
funption, which ordinarily followeth rhe fauour of the time. 
Proſperity is a ſlipperie paſe, wherein a man muſt take ſare 
footing, for there is no time wherein men dve more forger 
God. [r isa rare and difficult thing rofnde a man who doth 
willingly attribute vnto him the cauſe ofhis felicity. And 
this is the cauſe why in the greateſt proſperity we mult vſe the 
counſell of our friends,and giue them more authority oucr vs, 
than at other times ; and therefore we muſt cary our ſcluesas 
in an euill and dangerous way, goe with feare and doubt, dei- 
ring the hand and helpe of another. Intheſetimes of proſpe- 
ritic, aduerſitic is a medicine, becauſe it leadeth vs to the 
knowledge of our ſelues. 

The third is to retaine our defires,and to ſet a meaſure vn» 
tothem. . Proſperity puffethvp the heart, ſpurreth vs for- 


ward, findeth nothing difficult, breedethalwaies a defire of 


great matters (as they that by cating get an appetite) and ir 
caricth vs beyond our ſelues, and inthis ſtate itis where a man 
loleth himſelfe, drownethand maketh a mockery of hinſelfe, 
He playeththe Monkey, wholeapeth from bough to bough, 
tit he come to thetop of the tree,and then ſheweth his taile. 
Ohow many haue beene loft, and haue periſhed miſerably, 
by ths want of diſcretion to moderate themſelues in their 
[x9.9ny yr ! We mult therefore either ſtay our ſelues, or goe 

orward with a flower paſe,if we will enioy the benefit of our 
proſperity, and not hold our ſelues alwayes inchaſe and pur- 
chaſe. It is wiſdome to know how to ſettle our ownereſt,our 
owne contentmenr, which cannot be where there is no itay, 
no end, S$; qua finiri nonpoſſunt, extra ſapientiam ſunt : What 
camo; be determined u beyond wiſdome. 

Againſt all aducrſitie, theſe are the generall aduiſements. 
Inthe firſt place, wee muſt take heed of the common and vul- 
gzr opinion, erroneous and alwayes diffcrent from true rea- 
ſon; for to diſcredit and to bring into hatred and horrour all 
aduerfitieand affii Hons, they call them euils, diſaſters, miſ- 
chictes,alrhough all ourward things be neither good noreuill. 
Neuer did aduerſitic make aman wicked, but hath rather ſer- 
ued asa meanes tn ainend thoſe that are wicked, andare come. 
mon both to the goodand tothe wicked. 

Doubt-- 
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and that it is 
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Doubtleſſe,crofſes and heauy accidents are common to all, 
but they worke diucrs efte&ts, according ro that ſubieR 
whereuponchey light. To ftooles and reprobate perſons they 
ſcrue to drine them intodeſpaire,to affli& and enrage them :; 
Perhaps they enforcethem (if they be beauy and extreme) to 
ſtoope, toecry vnto God, tolooke vp vnto heauen ; but that 
is al : Toſinners and offenders they arc ſo many liuely in» 
ſtrutions, and :compulſions to put them in minde of che ir 
duty, and ro bring them ro the-knowledge of God : To vers. 
tuous people, tt.cy arctheliſts and theaters wherein to excr. 
ciſetheirvertue,to winne vntothemſclues greater commen« 
dationsanda neerer alliance with God : To wiſe men they are 
matter of good, and ſometimes ſtages and degrees whereby 
topaſſc and mount vþ to all height and greatneſſe, as we ſee 
and may readeof diners, who being affailed by ſuch and fo 
great croſſes, as a man would haue thought them their verer 
ouerthrow and vndoing, have beene railed by the ſelte-ſame 
meanes tothe higheſt pitch of thcir owne defires,and contra- 
riwiſe without that infclicitic, had ſtill remained vnder l;at- 
ches, as that great e-ſthenias Captaine knew well, when he 
faid, Perieramns iſt peryſſemns ; We ſtould viterly hane pers. 
ſhed, if we had not periſhed. A very exccllent example hereof 
was /oſeph the ſonne of [acob. It istrue that theſe are blowes 
from heaven, bur the vertue and wiſdome of man ferueth asa 
proper inftrument, from whence came that wiſe ſayhpg of the 
Sages, T o make of neceſſitie avertue. It is a very good huſ- 


bandry, and the firſt property of a wiſe man, to draw good . 


from euill, to handle his affaires with ſuch dexteritic, and fo 
to win the winde, and to ſet the bias that of that which is ill, 
he may make good vſc, and better his owne condition. 
Affiitions and aduerſities proceed from three cauſes, which 
are the three authors and workers of our puniſhments; ſin the 
firſt imentor which hath brought them into nature; the an- 
ger and iuſtice of God, which ſctteth them a worke as his 
Commiſſaries and executioners; the policic of the world 
troubled and changed by (inne, wherein as a generall renolt 
and ciaill rumale, things not being 1n their due places, and 
not doing their office, all cuils doe ſpring and ariſe;as tn a bo- 


dy the diſ-joynting of the members, the diſlocation - the 
ones 
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bones bringeth great paine, .and much vnquietnefſe.  Thete 
three are nor fauourible vato vs ghefirſtis to be hatred of ali as 
our eriemthe ſecond ts be trared as terribie, the third to be 
auoidedas an impoſture. That a man may the better defend 
* andquit himſelfe from all three,there is no better way than to 
vie their owne proper armes, wherewiththey puniſh vs, as 
David cut off Gohahs head with his owne favord, making of 
hneceſlitie a vertue, profit of paine and affliction, turnirg thum 
againſt thetſclues. AMiion is therrue fruit or ſcience of ſin, 
bring well taken, is the death andruine thereof,. and 1t doth 
that to the author thereof, which the viper doth to his dam 
thar brought ham forth. It 1s the oile oftheScorpion, which 
healcth his owne ſting,ro the end ir may perith by it owneia- 
nention : Perdjt arte ſwat parimny gia peccavimns © Parrm uy wt 
won peecemmns ; He periſheth by ha owne Art: we ſuffer becauſe 
we haxe ſinned rwe (uſſer that we Pould not ſin. lt is the file of the 
foule, which ſcourech, puritieth and cleanfeth it fromalÞfin. 
And conſequently it appeaſeth the anger of God, and freeth 
vs from thepriſonsand bands of lultice, to bring vs into the 
faire and clearc ſun-ſhine of grace and mercy. Finally,it wea- 
neth vs frona the world, it plucketh vs from the dug,and ma- 
keth vs diſtafle with the bitterneſle thereof, like wormewood 
vpon the teat ofthe nurſe, the ſweet milke-and food of this 
deceitfull world. 

A greatand principallmeane for a man to cary himſelfe 


. * . I 
well in aduerſitie, is to be an honeſt man. A vertuous mani , ,eneray ad- 
1s more peaceable in aduerſitic, than a vitious itt proſperitic 7 aice, 


like thoſZ that haue a feuer, who feele and finde more harme 
andviolencein the hear and cold thereof, and: in rhe txtre- 
mitic of their fits, than fach as are found 18 the heat ant cold 
of Summer and Winter. And'tuen ſo they that have their 
conſciences Gcke, are much more tormented, rhanthey that 
are found, that are honeſt men. For, hauing the inward pert 
whole ard healchfull, .they- carſno way be-endamaged'dy the 
outward, eſpecially Gapoting againfſt' itu-pood Torrgge © (il? 

Aduerſitics are of two ſorts ; fone are true tidteralh; "as" 


lickneſſe,griefes, lofle of thoſe thitigs we loue:others ate falſe Lt» aduice mere 
and fained, either by a common or-particular” opinion, ahd-Prcial, 


wot inyeritie! That it is (6, than hah tus ſpirit and bodis, ” 
muc 
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much at command, as before they hapned. Totheſe kinde of 
men, onely this one word; That which thou complainelt of, 
is neither painfull nor troubleſome, but thou make ir ſuch, 
and makeit thy felfe tobelccuc it. 

13 As touching the true and naturall, the more prompt and 
Natarall. popular and more ſound opinions are the more naturall and 
Toendwreis more iuſt, Firit we muſt remember, that a man indurcth no- 
—_ and thing againſtthe humane and vaturall law, ſince euen at the 

| birth of man all theſe things are annexed, and giuen as ordi- 
nary.In Whatſocuer doth afRit vs,let vsconfider two things, 
the nature of that that hapneth vnto vs, and that which is in 
our ſejugs::and vſing things according to nature, we can re- 
cejue no tediouſneſle or offence thereby. For ottence is a ma- 
ladic of the ſoule contrary to nature, -and theretore ſhould by 
no meanescome neere vnto vs. There is notany accident 1n 
the world which may happen vnto vs, wherein nature hath 
not prepared an aptncſſe in vs to rectiue it, and to turneit to 
our contentment. There is no manner of life ſo ſtrair, that 
hath not ſome ſolace and recreation. There is no priſon fo 
_ and darke,that giues not piace to a long ſometimes to 
comfort a priſoner. /onas had leaſure to make his prayer vi- 
to God cucn in the belly ofthe Whale, and was heard. Ir isa 
fanour ofnaturethat it findeth a remedic and cafe vnto our 
euils in the bearing of them, it being ſo that man 1s borne to 
be ſubieRro all ſorts of mileries, Omnia ad gu eg UMM, que 
expaveſcimustributavite ſunt : All things that affliit or gr 1ene 

v1,are the tributes of life. | 

T4 _  Secondlyave muſt remember, that there is only the leſſer: 
1: toucheth but part of man ({@bic to fortune.; we kaue the principall in.our 
the leſſer part gwac power, and it cannot be oucrcome without our owne 


of man. conſent. Fortune may make a man poore, ſicke, afflited, bur 

not vitious,difolute, deiected ; it cannot take from vs probi- 
tie,courage,vertue. -/ | 

I - /Aﬀterwardg we muſt come to fidelitie, reaſon, ivltice, Many 


It is againſt rea- times aman complaineth yniuſtly, for though he be ſome» 
ſon andinflice. times ſurpriſed with ſome ill accident, yet be is more often 
Be with agood,and ſothe one muſt recompence the other. And 
if aman conſider, well thereof, he ſhall finde more reafon to 
content himlelfe with tis good fortunes, than to completes 
wy 0 
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of his bad : and as we turne our eyes from thoſe things that 
offend vs, anddelight tocalt them vpon greene and pleaſanc 
colours, ſo muſt we diuert our thoughts from heauic and me- 
lancholicke occurrents,and apply them to thoſe that are plea- 
fantand pleaſing vnto vs. But we are malicious, reſembling 
cupping-glaſſes, which draw the corrupt blood, and leaue 
the good, like a conetous man who ſelleth the beſt wine, and 
drinks-cthe work, like littlechildren, from whom if you take 
away one of their play-games, in a furie they caſt away all 
the reſt. For if any misforrune happen vnto vs, we torment 
our {clues, and forget all the reft that may any way comfort 
ys: yea ſome thereare that for ſmall loſſes terme themſelues 
vnfertunate in all things, and forget that they cuer receiued 
any good,iaſuch ſort,that an onnce of aduerſity brings them 
more hearty gricfe than ten thouſand of proſperitie, pleaſure 
ordelight. 


We muſt likewiſe caſt our eyes vponthoſe that are of a far "7 _— 


worſe condition than our ſelues, who would think themſclues compariſey, 


happy ifthey were in our place. 
Cum tibs diff liceat rerum fortuna tuarnm, 
Alterins ſpetta,quo ſis diſcrimine pejor, 
If thow griene thou art not ſuch 
Als thy neighbonr, oner-much, 
Streight reflef4 vpon the prove, 
T hinke the reſt, and prieue the more. 13 
It were good and necefſary that theſe complainers did 
praiſe the ſaying and aduice of awiſe man, thar if all the 
evills that men ſuffer ſhould be compared with the bleſlings 


they enioy, thediniſion being equally made they may ſceby 


the ouer-plus of that good they enioy,” the iniuftice of their 
complaint. 

After all theſe opinions, wee may conclude thar thereare 
two great remedies againſt all cuilisand aduerfities, which 
may be redaced almoſt to one; Cuſtome for the vulgar and 
baſer tort, and meditation for the wiſer.> Both of them hane 
their force from time, the common and ſtrongeſt falue againſt 
alt cuills; but the wife take it before hand, this is foreſight, and: 
the feeble and vulgar ſorraftcr hand, . Thar Cuſtoime prenai- 
lth mach ir doth plainly appcare, 'in- that thoſe things that 
arc 


17 
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are molt tedious and offenſiue, are made thercby cafie and 
pleaſing. Natura calamitat wm molimentuwm conſuetudinem in. 
Tenit : Cuſtome mitigateth calamitie.Slaues weepe when they 
enter intothe gallies, and before three months be ended they 
ling. They that hauc not beene accuſtomed to the ſea, are a. 
feard, though it be at the calme(t, when they wey ankor, 
whereas the mariners laugh in tbe middeſt of a tempeſt. The 
wife groweth deſperate at the death of her husband, and be- 
fore a yeere be expired ſhe loues another. Time andcuſtome 
bringall things to paſſe; that which offendethys is the no- 
ueltie of that which happeneth vnto vs; Omnia novitate gras 
—_— : eAll new and vnexpelled croſſes, are more jmtole- 
rable. | 

Meditation performeth the ſame office with wiſe men,and 


by the force thoreofthirigs are made familiar and ordinarie: 


ut als) din patiendo levia ſaciunt, ſapiens levia ſacit din cogy, 
14ndo: That which ſome make light by long ſuffering a wiſe man 
makes loght and tefie by long cogutatien. Heeonfidereth exaRt- 
ly the nature of all things that may offend him, arid preſen- 
tcth vnto himſclfe whatſocuer may happen vnto bim moſt 
grieuous and inſupportable, asſicknefle, poucrty, exile, iniu- 
ries,and examineth in themall chat which is according to na- 
ture or cohtrary toit. For foreſight of prouidence 13 a great 
remedy apainſt allcujls, which cannot bring any great altc- 
ration or change, hapning to a mani that attenceth them ; 
Witcreas contrarie they wound and burt him greatly, that ſuf- 
fafeth himfelte robe ſarpriſed bythem.: :Mediration and diſ- 
courſe is tharwhich giueththe trueitemiper to the ſoulr, pres 
pareth it, confirmethit againſt all aflaults, makes it hard,ſtce« 
lie, impenitrable again?} what ſocuer would wound or burtit- 
Sudden accidents how great ſocucr, can giueno great blowto 
bim that keeps hinkſelfe vpon hisguard, and isalwayes ready 
to receiue them. Preameditats mali mollts thus vent ; guicguid 
expelatum oft din,leuins actidit:T be hurt isſmatl,sj the harm 
befate be knowne : whitſdener we doe long expett, doth happen 
the lighter, Now toattainethis forefight, we muſt frft know 
that nature hath placed vs hecte, as in atborny and ſlippery 
place; that thac whictis kapned ymo:another,may alſo lighr 
epo6nvs; that-thact:wyhich hangerh\6ucr all,” may fall :vpon 
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euery one of ys ; andthat inall the affaires that we vndertake, 
wee premeditare the inconueniences and euill encounters 
which may happen vnto vs, to the end we be not ſurpriſed 
vnawares» O how much are weedeccined, and how little 
iudgement baue wee, when we thinke that that which hap 
neth to others cannot likewiſe fallyponvs !/ When we will 
not be waric and prouident, for feare leſt we ſhould be 
thought fearefull, Contrariwiſe, if wee take knowledge of 
things,as reaſon would haue vs,we would rather wonder that 
ſo few croſſes happen vnto vs, and that thoſe accidents that 
follow vs {o neere, haue aied fo long before they catch ys, 
and hauing caught vs, how they ſhoald handle vs fo mildly. 
Hee that taketh heed, and confidereth the aduerſitie of ano- 
ther, as athing that may happen vnto himſelte, before it ſhall 
happen, is ſufficiently armed. We mult thinke of all, and ex- 
pe the worlt ; they are fooles, and ill aduiſed, that ſay, I had 
notthought it. Itis an old ſaying, rhat hee that is ſudden- 
ly ſurpriſed, is halfe beaten, and he that is warned is halfe 
armed, nay itis twoagainſt one. A wiſe maninrtime of peace 
makes his preparation for warre : A good mariner' before be 
goe forth of the hauen, makes mickey 6 of what is neceſſaric 
toreliſtrhe violence of a tempeſt : it is too late to prouide a- 
gainſt ancuill,when it is already come. In wharſocuer weare 
prepared before hand, we findeour ſelues apt and admirable, 
what difficultie ſocuer it haue; and contrariwiſe there is not 
any thing ſo eafic that doth not hurt and hinder vs, if webe 
but noueliſts therein; [d videndum ne quid inopinatum fit nobis, 
quia omnia novitate graviora ſunt : We ought to foreſee that no- 
thing happen vnto vs vulooked for, becanſe all nowelties are the 
more greexzous. Doubtleſſe it ſeemeth that if we were ſo pro» 
uident as we ſhould & may be,we ſhould wonder at nothing. 
That which thou ſawelt before it came, is hapned vnto thee, 
why then wondreſt thou? Let vs thentake a courſe that ac- 
cidents do not ſurpriſe vs; letvs euect ſtand ypon our guard, 
and foreſce what isto come. Animns adverſns onmia firmadus, 
ut dicere poſſimns, non vila laborum; O virgo:nova nm facies ine 
opinave ſwrgit, Omnia perceps atque animo mecum ipſe peregs. 
T # hodte ita denuntias ; ego ſemper dennnciavs mibi ; hominem 
paravi ad humana. The minde muſt bee armed for all no 
"FF that 
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that we may hold nothing tedious or painſull, O virgin, there 
ſermgs unto me Anewand onexpetted comntenance to appeare. 
hane conſidered of all things, and am reſolncd thereof 1n minae, 
To day haſt thou ſhewed me all theſe things which alwaies 1 fore. 
told to my ſelfe : [ hane framed man for humane things. 


CnuaP. VIII. 


To obey and obſerue the Lawes, Cuſtomer, and Ceremonies 
of the Countrey how and in what ſenſe. 


1 Ven as aſauage and vntamed beaſt, will not ſuffer him- 
Joe ceganedy, ſelfe to be taken, led, and handled by man, bur cither flieth 
inB8:tution and . : 4 "a> 
catboritie ofiþs and hideth bimſcife from him, or armerh himſelfc againſt 
ln's. © Him and withfurie aſſaulteth him, if hee approchneere vnto 
him; in ſuch ſort that a man mult vſc force mingled with Art 
and fubtiltie to take and tame him : So follie wili net be han» 
dled by reaſon, or wiſdome, but triueth and itirreth againſ 
it, andaddeth follie vnto follie; and therefore it muſt be ta- 
ken, and led, like a wilde beaſt, (that which a manis to 
a beaſt, a wiſe man is to a foole ). aſtoniſhed, feared and 
kept ſhort, that with the more eaſe it may be inſtruRtedand 
- won.. Now rhe proper meane or helpc thereunto, is a great 
Augno, authority, athandering power and grautic, which may dazcll 
it withſplendor of his lightning, So/a authoritas eff qus cogit 
finlros ut ad ſapientiam feftinent : It t5 onely authoritte that 1n- 
forceti-fooles to applie themſelnes to wiſdome. Ina popular fight 
or ſedition,if ſome great,wiſe,ancient and vertuous perſonage 
come in preſence,that hath wonne the publike reputation of 
honour and verene, preſently the murinous people being 
Rrucken and blinded with the bright ſplendor of his authori- 
tic, are quieted, attchding what he will ſay vnto them. 


Veluti magno in poprulo ciem ſype coorta 

Seditio ef, ſevitque animu ignobile vulgus, 

Jamgque faces & ſaxa volant furor arma mmniſtrat: 
Tum petate gravem ac meritu,fi forte virum quem. 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arefti/que anribus aſtaxt, 

Wle regit diilis animos, + pettora mnulcer. 

En: 
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Enen as when tummlts to ſedition grow, 

And Hobhor ne- mad, though canſe he none doe know 
IWithout himſelſe ; example ſo encharmes 

T hu headlong rout whoſofury gines it armer, 
As-fire-brands, tones, "and all things fly about, 
Their rageencounters : ſo there u no doubt 

Of certaine har me ;vnleſſe (as fent from God) 
Some grane cenſorions (, ato with hisrod 

Appeare in time, at whoſe antheritie 

They ſilent ſtand,and heare him ſpeake well nigh 
en boure ropether, till their ſury dye, 

S9 all is hiſht : the ſame that now doe ſing, 

Each te his tent, now crie God ſawe the King, | 

There is notbing greater ia chis world than authoritie, 
which is an image of God, a meflenger from Heauen : it it be 
{ouera?gne, it-is cailed waicltic ; if tabalterne,aurhoritie ; and 
byewothings it is maintained, admiration and feare mingled 
together.Now this imaieſtic and authority is ti ſt and propers - 
ly in the perſon of the {oucraigne prince ane law-maker, 
where it is liucly, actuall and moouing ,afterwards in hiscom- 
mandements and ordinances, that isto ſay,inthe law, which 
isthe head of the work of the prince, andthe image ofa liuely 
and originall mateſtie. By this are fooles reduced, conducted, 
and guided, Behold then of what weight, necellicie and vtilt- 
ticauthoritic and the law is in the would. 

The nextamthority, andchat which is likeſt to the law, is 
cuſtome, which is anorher powerfull and emperious miltres ; 
| It ſcaſethvpenthis power, and vſurpeth it traiteronſly and 
. violently, for it planteth this authoritic by little and li:tle, by 
{tealth, as it were inſenſibly, by alittle pleaſing, and hnmble 
beginning ; hautng ſetled and c{tabliſhed it felte by the helpe 
obrume, ir diſcouererh afterwards a fimious and tyrannicall vt- 
__ tage, againſt which there is no morelibertic or powerlefr,fo 
much asto life vp ones cies ; Itraketh it authoritie from the 
poſſeſſion and viethereof, it increafeth and ennuElerth it (elf 
by continuance like a riucr ; it is datigerous to bring it backe 
to his originall fountaine«/ ' | . 

Lawand caſtome eſtabliſhtheir authoricie dinerſly ;cultethe _; ,amparipe 
vylirtleand lirtle, with long time, tweetly and witkout force, of cm both. 
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by thecommon conſent of all,or the greater part, and the au. 
thor thereofare the people. The law ſpringethvp in a mo- 
ment with authoritic and power, and taketh his torce from 
him that hath power to command all, yea many times againlt 
the liking of the ſubice, where pon ſome compare it toat)- 
rant,and.cuſtome to a king. Againe cuſtome hath with it nei» 
ther reward nor puniſhment ; the law hath them both, ar leaſt 
puniſhment, neuertbelefſe they may mutually helpe & binder 
one another. For cuſtome which is but of ſuftcrance, autho- 
rized by the ſoucraigne, is better confirmed : and the lai like. 
wiſe {ctleth it owne authority by poſſeſlion and vſe ; and con- 
trariwiſe cultome may be caſchiered by a contrary law, & the 
law lofeth the force therof by ſutfering a contrary cultome:bur 
ordinarily theyare together,that is, law & cuſtom;wilc & ſpi- 
rituall men conlidering it asalaw,& {imple men asa cuſtome, 
- There isnot athing more ſtrange, than the diperitty and 
ſtrangenes of ſome lawes and cuſtomes in the world ; Nei:hir 
is there any opinion ofr imagination ſo variable, ſo madde, 
which is not eltabliſhed by lawes and cuftomes in ſome place 
or other : I am contenttorecite ſome ofthem, to ſhew thoſe 
that are hard of belcefe hercin, how farre this propoſition 
doth goe. Yetomitting to ſpeake of thoſe things that belong 
to religion, which is the ſubict where the greateſt wonder- 
mentsand groflclt impoſtures are : but becauſe it 15 without 
the commerce of men, and that it isnot properly a cuſtome, 
and where it iseaſie to be deceined,I will not meddle with it. 
Seethena briefe of thoſe that for the firagenes are beſt worth 
the noting. Toaccount it an office of pictic in a certaine age 
ro kill their parents and to eat them. In Innes to pay tbe ſhor, 
by ycelding their children, wines and davghtersto the plca- 
ſure of thehoſte : publike brothelhouſes of males : old men 
leading their wiues vnto young : women common : an honor 
to women to haue accompanied with many men, and to cary 
their locks in the hembes oftheirigarments : daughters to go 
with their priuie parts vncouered, and maried women carc- 
fully to Keepe them coucred : toleaue the danghters ro their 
pleaſures, and being great with.childe to enforce anobort in 
She ſight and knowledge of all men; but maricd women to 
cepe themſelues chaſte and faithfull co their husbands : wo» 
Neu 


.”. end Cerermnits of the Gountrey 36, + Jig 
men the fir nighrbeforerhey company with their husbands 
rorecciue all rhe males of cheiettare and profeſiion of their 
husbands,inaitcd to the mariage, and cucrafter tobe faithful 
to their husbands : young maried women-to' preſent their 
virginity to their Prince, before they lie withtheir husbands * 
mariages of males ;' women to goe to wdtrewith ticir hufe 
bands ;rodie arid to kill themſclues at rhe deceaſe of their huſs 
bands, or- ſhuptly after : ro permit widowes to mary agaiae, 
tf their kusbands dic a violent death,and not otherwiſe : huſ(- 


' bands$0&edmorced froin their wincs withoat allcdging any 


cauſe ; toeſeteharwifrhey be barren, to'killthem'for no orher 
cauſcbut becalife theyare women, andafterwards toborrow 
women of others at their need: women to be deliuered with- 
out paine or feare: to kill their children becauſe they are nor 
fairc;well featured, or without cauſe : at meatto wipe their 
hogersvpon their pruitiesandtheir freer: to fine with mans 
flcth 2 rocart fleth and iſh raw 2 many-men x1d women to lic 
together to the number of renne or twelne + to ſalute one 
gnother by putting the fingerto the ground, and afterwards 
lifring it towards beauen ; toturne the backe when they ſa- 
lute, and neuer to looke him on the face whom a man will ho» 
gour : totake into ,the handthe fpcttle of the Prince t 'not to 
ſpcake tothe King but ata peepe-hole ; 'in a mans whole life 
neuer to cut his haire-ndr nailes : to cut the haire on one ſide, 
and the nailes of one hand, :and not of the other : men ro piſſe 
fitting, women ſtanding » to-make holes and pits inthe ficſh 
of the tace,and the dngs,ro hang rings and jewels in: to: cone 
temne death, toreccuue it with toy, to ſue for it, to plead in 
publike for the honor thereof, as for a dignity and fauour : to 
account it an honorable buriall ro be eaten with dogs, birds, 
to be boyled, cut in peeces and po.mnded,and the powder to be 
caſt into their ordinary drinkes | & 

When. we come to iudge'df theſe cuſtomes, that is the 
complaint and che trouble : the vulgat* ſort and [pedante, are 
not troubled herewith, for cuery ſeditious' rout condemneth 
as bharbarous and beaſtly whatſocntt' pleaſethnor their palat, 
that ito (ay, the common vic andcuſtome of their countrey. 
Aud jt aman ſhall tell ther, that 6thers doe ſpeake and iudge 
the ameofours, and are as much offended with ours, as we 
Y 3 with 
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withtheirs,tbey-cuta man ſhort after their manner, tearming 
them beaſts and barbarians, whuch is alwaies co ſay the ſame 
thing. A wiſe man is more aduiſed,as ſhall be ſaid, he maketh 
not luch haſte tojndge,for feare leſt he wrong his owniudge= 
ment ; and to fay the truth, there are many awes and cu. 
ftomes which ſeeme at the firit view tabe ſavage, inhumane, 
and contrary toall reaſon, which if they were withaar palli- 
on, and ſoundly confidercd of, it:thcy wereinot found to be 
altogether iuſt and good, yer At the leaſt, theywould nor be 


without ſome reaſon and defences akett vs take armongtt rhe = 


reſt for example the two firſt which, wee: hane'ipaken of, 
which ſeeme to be borh the ſtrangeſt aug/tartheft off from 
the dutie of pictie ; to kill their own parents ata'certaine age, 
and tocat them. They that baue this cuſtome doetake it ro 
be atcſ{timonie of piertic and good affeRivn;endeuoriog there. 
by firlt of meere pitie to deliuer their old parerits; not onely 
vnprofitable to themſcluesand others, but burthenſome, lan- 
guiſhing, and leading a painfull and troubleſonte life, and to 
place them inreſtand caſe; afterwards giuing them the moſt 
worthy and commendable ſepulcher, lodging in themſclues 
and their owne bowels the bodies and. xcliques of their pa- 
rents,in a maner reujuing them againe;and regenerating them 
by a kindeof tranſmuration into their living fleſh, by the 
meanes of the digeſtion and nourrhment. Theſc reaſons 
would not ſeeme over-lightto him that is not pofſefied with 

a contrary,opinion: and it is an cafie matter toconfider, wher 
cruelty and abomination it had becne. to theſe people, ro ſee 
their parents before their owne cies to ſuffer ſuch griefe and 
torment,and they not able to ſuccourthem,and afterwards to 
caſt their ſpoiles to the corruption of the earth, to ſtench and 

rottenneſſe,and the foode of wormes, which is the worlt that 
can be done vnto it. Darin madea triall,asking ſome Greckes 
for what they would be perfinaded to follow the cuſtome of 
the Indians in cating theix dead fathers. To whom they anſwee- 
red,that they would norgoe it for any thing in the world. And 
on the other fide aſſaying eo perſwade the Indians to burne 

the bodics of their dead parents, as the Greekes did, it feemed 

rothem a matter of ſygh difficulty and horror, as that they 

would neucr be drawne vntoit» I will adde ovely one _ 

whic 
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which concerneth onelymatterof decencieand comelineſſe, 
and is more light and more pleaſant: One that alwayes blew 
his noſe with his hand, being reprehended for inciuilitie, in 
the defence of himſclte, asked what priuiledge that filthic ex- 
crement had, that a man muſtafford it a faire handkerchiefe 
toreceiue, and afterwards carefully wrap and fold it vp, 
which he thought was a matter of greater loathlomneſſe than 
ro calt' it from him. So that we ſcethar forall things there 
may be found ſome ſeeming reaſon, andtherefore we are not 
ſuddenly and lightly to condemneany thing. 6 
But who would belecuc how great and imperious the au 74, ,,,4,; 
thoricy of cultome is? He that ſaid ic was another nature, did bereo/: 
not ſurhciently expreſicit ; for it doth more than nature, it 
conquereth nature for hence it is that the moſt beaurifull 


. daughters of men draw not vnto loue their naturall parents, 


nor brethren, though excellent in beautie, win not the loue 

of their liſters. This kinde of chaftitic is notproperly of na- 

ture,but of the vſe of lawes,and cultomey;which forbid them, Gen 1 1-28. 

and make of inceſt a great ſin,as we may fee inthe faRtnoton- 753% 

ly of thechildren of Adam, where there was an enforced ne- ; .,.;.. 1, 

cellitie, but of Abraham and Nachor brethren ; of [acob and 

Indas Patriarchs, Amram the father of Moſes; and other holy 

men : And it is the law of Aſoſes which forbad it 1n theſe firlt 

degrees ; but it hath alſo ſometimes diſpenſed therewith, not 

onely in the collaterall line, and betwixt brothers, and their P*vter-25» 

brothers wiues, which was acommandement, and not a dif- **, 51% 
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penſation : and which is more, betweene the naturall brother 

and ſiſter of diuers wombs ; but alſo 1nthe rightline of alli- 

ance,that isto ſay, of the ſonne with the mother in law; for in 

the right line of bloud, it ſeemeth to be altogether againſt na- 

ture, notwithſtanding the fa of rhe daughters of Lot with 

their father, which neuerthelefſe was produced purely by 

nature, in that extreme apprehenſion and feare of the end of 

humanekinde, for which” cauſe they haue beene excuſed by ,,,,;.2 

greatand lcarned Doors. Now againſt-nature there is not 4mbro/. 

any diſpenſation, if God the onely ſuperior thereunto gine it 44z4(?. 

not. Finally, of caſuall inceſts = not voluntarie the world is 

full,as Tertwlian teacheth. Moreouer, cultome dothenforce 

the rules of nature, witneſle thoſe Phyfitiangs who many times 
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leaue the nettralixeaſonsoftheir Art by their owne authori- 
tic, as they that by coſtame:doe line and ſultame their lives 
with poyſon, Spiders, Emmets, Lyzards, Toades, which is4 
common praQile amongſt the people of the Welt /ndzes. Ir 
likewile dulleth our ſcnſes, witocile they that liue nee: e rhe 
fall of the riucr of Ns{w,necreclocks, armorics,milles, and the 
whole world according to forne Philoſophers, with the ſormd 
of a heauenly Kindevf mulicke; and the continuall and diners 
motions of the heavens dulleth our ſenſes, that we heare not 
that which we hcare. To conclude, (and it is the principall 
fruit thereof ) it 0yuercemmeth all difticultie , maketh things 
eaſic that ſeeme impoſhble,ſweetnerthall fowrezand therefore 
by the meancs hereof Amanlines in all.things content, but 
yet it maſtereth par ſotties,our belietes, our tudgements, with 
2a molt vniuſt and tyrannicall autbority. It dothand vndoeth, 
authoriſeth and diſ-authoriſcth whatſocuer it pleaſe, without 
rhythm or reaſon, yea:many timesagainlt all reaſon : It efta. 
bliſheth in the world: againſt reaſon and indgement all the 0. 
pinions;relgions,baleetes; obferuances, manners, and forts of 
life moſt fantaſticalland rude,as before hath beene ſaid. And 
contrarily, it wrongfully degradeth, robbeth, beateth downe 
inthingsthatarc truly. great and admirable, their price and 
eſt:mation,and maketh them baſe and vile. 


Nil ad:o magnum,nec tam mirabile quidquan 
Principio, quod non ceſſent mirarier omnes 
Panlatim. 
Nine dayes a wonder ; nonght ſo wonderfull 

Az firſt ; but time and frequencie will dull, 

And ſo the Raine-bow, Manna, Moone and Sunne, 
Hae not the ſame reſpeit,that firſt was done. 


So that we ſee that cuſtome 1s a thing great and powerfull. 
Plato having reprehended a youth for playing at cob-nut, or 
chery-pit andreceiuing this anſwer from him ; That he con- 
trouledhim for a matrer of ſmall moment,replied; My childe, 
cuſtome is nota matter of {mall moment A ſpeech wel werth 
the noting forall ſuch as haue youth tobring vp. But it exer. 
ciſerh it power with ſo abſolute authority, that there is no 
ſrining againſtir, neither is it lawfull to. reaſon, or call into 
queſtion 


and Ceremonies of the Countrey, &c. 


with cuſtomes. 


Now the aduice which I heerc giue vnto him that would 
be wiſe, is ro keepe and obſerue buth in word and deed the 
lawes and cuſtomes which he bndetheftabliſhed in the coun- 
trie whero he is: and inlike mannerto refpe and obey the 
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ſtion the ordinances thereof: it enchanteth vs in ſuch ſort, 
/thatit maketh vs belecue, that what is withour the bounds 
therevf, is withont the bounds of reaſon, andthere is nothing X 
good and juſt,but what it approucth;ratione non comporrmnr, c.,.. 
ſed conſmetudine abducimwur: honeſtins pmiamur quod frequent i» 
ww: refs apnd nor locuns tenet error, ubi publicus fattus : We are 
not made by reaſon ,but miſled by cnſtome ; wee hold that moſt 
honeſt, that 15 moſt ved. Error hath place tm vs before Right, 
This 1s tolerable with idiots and the vulgar forr, who wan 
ting ſurhciencie ro looke into the depth ot things, totrie and 
toiadge,doe well to hold and ſettle themſclues ro that which 
is commanly held and recciued : but to-wiſe men, who' play 
another part,it isabaſc thingto ſuffer themſclues to be caried 


magiſtratesand all ſuperiors, but alwayes with a noble ſpirit, 
and afrer a generous manner, and not ſcruilely,pedantically, 
ſuperſtitiouſly, and withall not taking offence, nor lightly 
condemning other ſtrange lawes and caftomes, but freely 
and ſoundly indgingand examining the: one and the other, #5 
hath beene faid, and not binding his indgement and belecfe 


but vnta reaſon only, Hereofa word or two. 


In the firlt place according to all the wiſeſt, the rule of 


rules, and the general law of lawes, is to follow and obferue 
the lawes and cultomes of the Countrie where hee is, viuerc 
ird/ mow 769 xr, auoIdiNg carefully all ſingulericie, 
and ſtrange extravagant particularitie , different from the 
cemmon and ordinarie, for whatſoeuer it be it alwayes bur= 
tethand woundeth another, is ſuſpeed of follie, hypocrtfſie, 
ambitious paſlion,though perhaps ir proceed from a licke and 
weake ſoule. Non conturbabit ſapiens publics: mores, nec popu- 
lum in ſe, notitate vite convertet + He that 1s wiſe will nor ſeche 
to alter the manners of the people;neither pail men pon him with 


bu innonaticons. Wee muſt alwaics walke vader the couert of 


the lawes,cultomes, ſuperiors, vwithour diſpurati6 or tergiuer= 


lation, without yadertaking ſometimes to diſpente wi 
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lawes, ſometimes like a frugall ſeruant to enhance the price. 
But that it be (which is the ſecond rule)our of a good mind 
and after a gaod manner, nobly and wifely, neither for the 
loue nor feare of them, nor for the iuſtice or equity that is in 
them,nor for feare of that puniſhment that may tollow for not 
obeyingthem : to be briete, nor of ſuperitition, nor conſtrai- 
ned, ſcrupulous, fearcfull ſeruirude, Eadem que populns, ſed 
wor coder modo, nec codem propoſito faciet ſapiens : A wiſe man 
doth thoſe things that other men doe ; but not #n that faſmon, nor 
to the ſame end, but freely and ſimply for publique reuerence, 
and for their authoritie. Lawes and cuſtomes are maintained 
1acredir, not becauſe they are iuſt and good, but becauſe they 
are lawes andcuſtomes; this is the myiticall foundation of 
their authoritie, they haue no other, and {o is it with ſuperi- 
ours, becauſe they are ſupcriours ; 2iia ſupra cathedrar ſe 
dent : Becanſe they fit in the chaire of authoritie, not becauſe 
they are vertuous and honeſt : que ſaciunt, nolite facere : what 
they doe, doe not you. He that obeyeththem for any other 
cauſe, obeyeth them nor becauſe hee ſhould ; this 1s 21 euull 
and a dangerous ſubieR, it is not true obedience, which muſt 
be pureand ſimple,Ynde vocatur depofitio diſcretionts, mera ex« 
Ecntio abnegatio ſus ; From whence it 15 named, a putting off of 
his owne reaſon, a meere obedience in the execntion, and a deny- 
inof himſeclſe. Now to goe about to meaſure our obedience 
by the iuſtice and goodnefſe of lawesand ſuperiours, were by 
ſubmitting them to our iudgement, to ſerue them with pro» 
ceſſe, and ro call our obedience into doubt and diſputation, 
and conſequently the ſtate and policic according to the 1n- 
conſtancie and diuerfitic of indgements. How many vniuſt 
and {trange lawes are there in the world,notonly inthe parti. 
cular iudgements of men, but of vniucrfall reaſon, wherewith 
the world hathlined along time in continuall peace and reſt, 
withas great ſatisfactionas if they bad beene very iuſt and 
reaſonable ? And hee that ſhould goc about ro change or 
mend them, would be accounted an enemie to the weale- 
publique, and neuer be admitted : The nature of man doth 
accommodate it ſelfe to all with the times, and hauing once 
caught his fiſh, it isan aR of holtilitic to goe about to alter 
anything : we muftleaue the world where it is;theſe nw 
oules 
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houſes and new-fangled ſpirits, vnder a pretext of reformari- 
00, marre all. 


Allchange and alteration oflawes, beleefes, cuſtomes and Aqaiel ine- 
obſeruances is very dangerous, and yeeldeth alwayes more ators, 
, euillthangeod; it bringeth with it certaine and preſent eutls, 


for a good that is yncertaine and ro come. Innouators haue 
alwayes glorious and plauſible titles, but they are but the 
more ſuſpeRea, and they cannor eſcape the nore of ambitt» 
ous preſurnption, in that they thinke to ſee more cleerely 
than others, and that rtocliabliſh their opinions, the ſtate, 
palicie, peace and publique quiet muſt be turned toplie tur- 
uie. 

I will not fay for all this that hath beene ſaid before, that 


_ 3 
we muſt abſolutely obey all lawes, all commandements of ſu- £traxge thiugs 
periors, for ſuch as a man knoweth euidently to be cither a- => not bghtly 
gainlt God or nature, heis nou obcy, and yet not to rebell lo be condemned. 


and totrouble the Rate : how-heſhould gouerve himſelfe in 
ſuch a caſe ſhall be raught bereafrer, inthe obedience duc vn- 
to Princes; for ro ay the truth, this inconuenience and infeli= 
citie,is rather, and more common in the commandements of 
Princes,than in the lawes : neitheris it ſufficient to obey the 
lawes and ſuperiors, becauſe of their worthand imerit,norfer- 
nilely and for feare, as the common and prophane fort doe ; 
but a wiſe man doth nothing by force or feare, So/i hoc ſapients 
contingit,ut nil faciat imvitnsvetta ſequitur, gandet officio: T his 
vu oucly incident to wiſe men, that they dee nothing by conſtraint, 
they follow thy right, and per forme their dntie ; ' hee doth: that 
which he ſhould, and keepes the lawes, not for feare of them, 
but for ghe louc of himſclfe,being icalous of his dutic; be hath 
not todoe with the lawes,to doe well, that 1s that wherein he 
differeth from the common ſort, who cannot doe well, nor 
know what #heweughit ro doe, withoutlawes; «juſto & [apie 
ents nor df eexpofitat T he law was not ordamed for the inflund 
ightrow. By zaght a wiſe man is aboue the lawes, but in dugy 
wardand puldike effect, he is their voluntary and free obedi- 
cnt ſubiect. Inthe third place thereof, it is an a of lightneſle 
and injurious preſumption, yea a teſtimonie of weakneſſeand 
mſufficiencic, to condemne that which agreeth not withthe 
law and cuſtome of his country, This proceedeth cither from: 
wanr 
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want: of leafute or ſufficieticy to'conſider the Yreaſbris arid 
grounds of others;this is to wrong and ſhame his ownindge- 
ment, whereby he is enforced many times to recant, .and not 
to remember that the nature of man iscapable of all things; Te 
isro ſuffer che eie of his {pirit to be hood winked, and brought 
a fleepe by along cuſtoine, and preſcription ro. haue power 
ouer judgement. | 

Finally, it is the office of a generous ſpiritand a Wiſeman 
(whom I here endeuour todeſcribe) to examine all rhings,to 
conſider apart, and afterwards to compare together all the 
lawes and cuftomes of the world, which ſhall come to his 
knowledge, and to iudge of them (not to rule his obedience 
by them, as hath beene ſaid, but to exerciſe his office, {ince he 


| Hatha ſpirit tothar end) faithfully and without paſſion, ac- 


cording to the rule of truth, and vniuerſall reaſon, 'and nature, 
whereunro he is firſt obliged, not flattering himlielfe, br ſtats 
ning hisiudgement with error : and to content hitmſeife ts 
yeeld obedience vnto thoſe whereunto he is ſecondly and 
particularly bound, whereby none ſhall hane cauſe to com- 
plaineof him. Tt may fall out ſometimes, that we may doe 
that, by a ſecond,particular,and-municypall obligation {obey- 
ing thelawes and cuſtomes of the countrey) which is againſt 
the firltand more ancient, that is to ſay, vniuerſall nature and 
reaſon ; but yet we ſatisfie nature by keeping our judgements 
and opinions trueand juſt according to it. For we haue no- 
thing (much ours,and whereof we may freely diſpoſe; rhe 
world hathnothingto doe with our thoughts, bur the out- 
ward man-isengaged to the publike courſe of the world, and 
muſt giae an accoyntthereof :; ſo that many times, we doe 
zuſtly chat, which juſtly we approue not. There is no remedy, 
for ſo goes the world. 

« After theſerwo/ miſtriſes, Law and Cafteartie,comes the 
third, which hathnoleſſe authority and powers with -niany, 
yea is more rough and tyrannicall to thoſe:that t00 murhtic 
themſcluesthereunto-: This is the ceremony of the world, 
which to lay thetrath, is forthe moſt part but vanity, yer hol- 
dethſuch place, and vftirpeth ſuch authority, by'the remif- 
nefle tid contagious corruption of the world, that many 
thinkethar Wiklonie conſilteth/ in the obſeruarton a 
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-and in ſuch ſort doe voluntarily enthrall themſclues thereun- 
to, that rather than they. will contradict it, they preiudice 
their health, benefit, baſineſle, liberty, conſcience and all; 
which is a very great folly,and the fault and infelicity of many 
Courtiers, who aboue others are the idolaters of Ceremony. 
Now my will is, that this my Wiſe man, doe carefully defend 
himſelfe from this caprinity ; 1 doe not meane, that out of a 
kinde of looſe inciuility,he abuſea ceremony,for we muſt for- 
giue the world in ſomething, & as mnch as may be outwardly 
conforme our feluts to that which 1s in praiſe ; bur my will 
is,that he tie not,and enthrall himfelt chereunto,but that with 
a'gallant and generous boldnefle he know how to leaue it 
when he will,and when it is fit, and in ſuch manner,as that he 
giue all men to know, that it isnot out of careleſneſſe, or deli- 
cacie, or ignorance, or contempt, but becauſe he would nor 
ſceme ignorant how to efteeme of ir as is fit, nor ſuffer his 
mdgement and wil-tobe corrupted with ſucha vanity,and that 
he lendeth himſelfe to rhe world when it pleaſeth him, bur. 
neuer giucth himſelfe. 


CHar., IX. 
To carry himſclſe well mith another. 


T2 matter belongeth to the vertue of juſtice, whichtea- 
cheth how toliue well with all, and to give to cuery one 
that which appertaineth vnto him, which ſhall be handled in 
the booke following, where ſhall be ſet downe the particular 
and diucrs opinions according to the dinerſity of perfons. 
Here are onely the generall,following the purpoſe and ſubicRt 
of this booke. 

There is here a two fold conſideration (and conſequently 
two parts in this Chapter) according-to the two manners of 
conuerſing with the world, the one1s-fimple, generall and 
common, the ordinary commerce of the world, whereunto 
the times,the affaircs, the voyages, andencounters doe daily 
trade,and changeacquaintance from thoſe we know, tothoſe 
we know nor, ſtrangers, withoutour choice, or voluntary 
conſents ;-the other ſpeciall is inaffeed and deſired compa- 
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nic and acquaintance,either fought after and choſen, or being 
oftcredand preſented, hath beene embraced, and that either 
for __ or corporall profit or picaſure, wherein there is 
conference,communication,priuitic,and familiaritie : cach of 
them haye their aduilements apart. But before weenter into 
chem,it (hall nor be amiſſe, by way of preface,to giueyou ſome 
gencrall and fundamentalladuice of all the reſt, 

It isagreat vice (whereof this our wiſe-man mult take 
heed) and a defeft inconuenient both to himſelfe and to ano- 
ther, to-be bound and ſubic&to certaine humours and com- 
plexions,to one only courſe ;: that 45, to be a {laucto himſclte, 
{oto be captiuated to his proper inclinations, that hee cannot 
be bentto any other, a teftimonie of -att anxious ſcrupulous 
minde,and ill bred, rooamorous, and too partisll ro 1t felfe. 
Thele kindeof peopte haue mach to endure and to conteſt; 
and contrariwile it 1s agreat lufficiencie and' wifdome to ac+ 
commodate himfclte to all. 1d eſt ſapere,'qus nbicunque opus 
fit antmnys poſſis fletlere: It is wmiſdome to frame the minde,as oc- 
caſion hall ſtill require, To be ſupple and maraible, to know 
how to riſe and fall, to bring himſelfe into order, whenthere 
isnced. The faireſt mindes, and the belt borve,are the more 
vniuerſal,the more common, app!liable to all vnderſtandings, 
communicatiue and open toall people. It isa beautifull quali- 
tie, which reſembleth and imitateth the gocdnefle of God, it 
is the honour which was giuen to old Cato. Ha verſatile in- 
genius, ſic paxyzer ad onnia fuit, ut natum ad 1d unty diceres, 
guodcungae ageret: Whoſe mintle was apt for all things : which 
generally was ſuch, as whatſoencr be did, he was [ard to be borne 
to the [ame purpoſe. | 

Let vsſce theaduiſements ofthe firſt conſideration, of the 
ſimple and common converſation, I will here ſet down ſome, 


Adxice toucbin? 1yhereof the firſt hall be,to keepe (lence and modcitic, 


/imple ad com- 
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The ſecond, nutto be ouer-formall, in not applying him- 
fe to the follies, inxdjfcretionsandlightnefles which may be 
committed in his preſence; for it-is an indifcretion tocon- 
demne all that pleaſeth nor our palat. vi), 

The third, to ſpare, and thriftily to ordes that which a man 
knoweth, and that fuyiiciencic that be,hathattained,and to-be 
more willing to heart than to ſpeaks, :to learne than as ; 

or 
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fortt4s a vice to be more ready and forward to make himfelte 
knawne, to talke of himfelfe, and ta ſhew all that is/in him, 
than to learne knowlecge of another ; and to ſpend his owne 
ſocke thanto gerneuv. 
The fourth, not to enter intodiſcourſe and conteſtation a- - 
gainſtall, neither againſt great men to whaean'we owe a duty 
and ecfpeR, nor againſt out inferiours, where thT march is not 
equalt; | 
The fifr,to be honeſtly curions in the enquiry of allthings, g 
and knowing them, to order them frugally, tomake profit by 
them. 
The fixt and principall is, toemploy liis fadgement{ in all 9 
things, which is the chiefe pare which worketh, ralcth, an 
doth all; without the vnderſtandingall other things are blind, 
deafe, and wirhour a ſonle, it is leaſt to know the hiſtoric, the 
iudgement 1s all. 1331 
The ſeucmthyis, neuer to ſpeake 'affirmatiugly, and imperi- 10 
ouſly, with ob(tinacic and tefolution; that hurrerh and wouns 
deth ail. | 
Peremptorie «ffirmationand-obſtinacic in opinton, are or- 
dinary fignes of ſenſleinefſe and jenorance. The (lile ofthe 
ancient Romans was,that the witneſſes depofing,and the Ind. 
ges determining that whichof their owne proper knowledge 
they knew tobe trac, they expreſſed their minde by this 
word, It ſeemeth ( /t4 24detwr.) Andif theſedid thus, what 
ſhould others de? It were good to learneto vie ſuch words as 
may ſweetenand moderatethe teracritie of our propoſitions, 
as, Ie may be, It is ſfatd, Lthinke,Ir ſecmeth,and the like : and 
In an{wering, I vnderſtand it not, WW hat is that to ſay ? It may 
be, It is truc. 1 will ſhut vp this generall part in theſe few 71; oxctuſun, 
words; To hauethe countenance and the outward ſhery open 
and agreeable toall, his minde and thonght couered and hid 
from all, his tongueſober and diſcreet, alwayes to keepe him- 
ſeltc ro himſelfe,and to ſtandon his guard, frons ap-rta, lingua 
parece, mens clanſa nullife dere: Hu face open; his rongue [i lent ; 
buy wind: ſecret :and to truſt none: to ſce and hcare much, to 
peake little,to iudge of all, Vide, awds, jndica. 
Letvscometothe other confideration, and kinde of con- T1 
verſation more ſpecial], whereof the inſtructions are t eſe. The ſecond part. 
The 
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of þeciallco8= The firſtis to ſeeke, to conferre, and conuerſe, with men of 
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conſtancy and dexterity ; for thereby the minde is confirmed 
and fortified, and is elcuated aboue ir felte, as with baſe and 
weake ſpirits it is debaſed, and vtterly loſt : the contagion 
bereinis, asinthe body, andalſo more, 

The fecong is, notto be aſtoniſhed at the opinions of ano, 
ther, tor- how contrary ſocuer to the common ſort, how 
ſtrange, how friuolous or extrauagant they ſeeme, yet they 
are ſutable to the ſpirit of man, which is capable to produce 
allthings, andthercfore it is weakneſle, to be altoniſhed at 
them. 

The third is,not tb feare or to be troubled with the radein 
cluility and bitter ſpeeches of: men, whereunto he muſt har- 
den and accuſtome himſcife. Gallant men beare them wich 
courage;thistenderneſſe,and fearcfull and ceremontous mild- 
neſſe,its for women. This ſociety and famulizrity muſt be va- 
liant and manly,itmult be couragions both to (giue hard ſpce- 
ches,and to endure thetn,to corre and ta be corrected. Tt is 
a fading pleaſure, to have to doe with a people that yeeld, fat. 
tcr,and applaud a man inall things. 

The fourth is, to aimealwaicsat the truth,to acknowledge 
it,ingenicuſly and cheercfully to yeeld vnto ir, of what fide 
ſocucr it be, viing alwaies and in all things fincerity, and not 
as many, cſpecially pedanties, by right or by wrong todefend 
himſelfe, and roquell his aduerfaric-It is a fairer viory to 
range himlelfe according to reaſon, and tovanquiſh himſelfe, 
than to ouercome his aducrſary, whereunto his own weak. 
nefle doth many times helpe, being farre from all paſſiov. To 
acknowledge his fault, to confefſe his doubt and 1gnorance, 
to yeeld when there is occaſion, areadts of iudgement, gene 
tleneſſe, and fincerity, which are the principall qualities of 
an honeſt and wiſe man ; whereas abſtinacy in opinion accu- 
ſeth a man of many vices and imperfeRions. 

The fift is, in diſputation-not to imploy all the meanes that 
a man may hauc, but ſuch as are beſt and fitteſt, that are more 
pertinent and prelling, and that with breuity, for cuen ina 
good cauſe a man may ſay too much, for long diſcourſes, am- 
plifications, and repetitions, are a teſtimony of oſtentation, 
deſire to ſpeake, and tedious to the whole company. 
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The ſixthand principall is, inall things to keepe a forme, 
erder and aptnefle. O what a treublefome thing it is to dif- 
pute and conferre with a foole, a trifler, that vttereth nothing 
but matter impertinent to the matter/lr is the only jultexcule 
ro cut off all conference ; for what can a man gaine but tor- 
ment, thar knowes not how, or what to ſpeake as he ſhould? 
Not to v1xderſtand the argument that is made,to wed himſelfe 
to his owne opinion, not to antwer dizeRly,to ric himfelfe to 
words, and to leaue the principall, to mingleand trouble the 
conference with vaine amplifications, to.deny all, notto fol- 
low the forme of diſputation,to vie vnprotitable prefaces and 
digreilions,to be obttinate in opinion,and to mouthe it out,to 
tic himſclte to formes, and neuerto diue intothe botrome;are 
things that are ordinarily praRited by pedanties and Sophi- 
{ters. See here how wiſdome is diſcerned from folly ; this 1s 
preſumptucus, raſh, obſtinate, aſſurcd ; that neucr futisfieth 
it ſelte, 1s fearefull, aduiſed, modeſt : this pleaſeth it ſelfe, goes 
forth of the liſts merily and gloriouſly, as haning wonne-the 
viRory, whenit neuer came neecre It. 

The ſcuenth, if there be place of contradiftion, he muſt 
take heed that he be not bold, obftinate, bitter ; for cither of 
theſe three makes it vnwelcome,and doth more burt himſelf, 
than another. That it may winne good entertainment of the 
company,it muſt ariſe from that very houre of the controuer« 
fietbat is handled, from the preſent occaſion, and not from 
ellew here, not from any former precedent ground; neither 
mutt ir touch the perſon, but the matter only,wvith ſome com- 


mendartion of the perſon if there be cauſe. 


CHanr. X. 
To cary bimſelſe wiſely in his a7avres. 


TY doth properly belong to the vertue of prudence, 
whereof we ſhall ſpeake in the beginning of the booke 
following, where ſhall bee ſer downe in particular diuers 
counſels and aduiſements according to the diuers kindes of 
prudence and occurrents in our atfaires. But I will here ſr 
downe the principall points and heads of wiſdome, which 

are 
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axe generall and common aduiſcmentsto inftruRin groſſe our 
diſciple, to caric bim(clfe well and wiſcly in the trafficke and 
commerce of the world,and the managing of allattaircs; and 
they arccight. 

The firit confiſteth in vnderſtanding, that is, well to knoiy 
the perſons with whom a man hath ro deale,their proper aad 
particular nature, their humour, their ſpirit, inclination, de. 
ſignement, and intention, their proceedings : to knw like» 
wiſe the nature of the bulinceſſe which he hath in hand, and 
which is propoſed vnto him, not onely in their ſupertictall and 
outward appearance, bur to penetrate into the inſide thereof, 
not onely to {ce and know things in themſelues, but the acci. 
dents and conſequents that belong thereunto. The betrer to 
doe this, he mult looke into them with all manner vfviſages, 
conſider them in all ſenſes ; for there are ſome that in one {ide 
are very pretious and pleaſing,and on the other baſe and per. 
nicicus. Now it is certaine, that according to the diuers na- 
tures of the peyſns and affaires, we mult change our file and 
manner of proceeding, like a Sea-man, whoaccording to the 
diuers ſtate of the ſea, and the diucrſity of the windes, doth 
diucrſly turne and guide his failes and his cares. For he that 
in all things ſhall direR and carrie himſelfe after one and the 
fame faſhion, would quickly marre all, play the foole, and 
make himſelfridiculous. Now this twofold knowledge of the 
perſons andatffairesisnocafic matter,ſo much is man diſguiſed 
and counterfcited ; bu: the way to attaine thereunto, is to 
conſider them attentiuely and aduiſedly, renoluing them ma- 
ny times in-our mindes,and thar without paſſion. 

We muſt likewiſe learne to eſteeme of things according 
totheirrruc worth, giuing vnto them that price and place 


which appertaineth vnto them, which is the true office of 


wiſdome and ſufficiency. This is a high point of Phitofo. 
phic ; but the betrer ro attainethereunto, we mult rake herd 
of paſſion, and the judgement of the vulgarſorr. There are 
ſix or ſeuen things which moueard leade vulgar ſpirits, and 
makethem to c{tecme of things by falſe enſignes, whercof 
wiſe men will take heed ; whigh are,nouelty, rarity, ſtrange. 
neſſe, difficalty, Art, inuention, abſence, and priuation, or 
deniall, and aboue all, report, ſhew, and prouilion. They 

; clteeme 
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eſteeme not of things if they be net poliſhed by Artard ſci- 
ence, it they be not pointed and painted cur. The fimpleand 
natuirall, of what vaiue foeuer they be, they attend nor ; they 
eſcape and drop away inſenfibly, or at leaſt are accountec| 
platac, baſe, and fooliſh, a great teſtimony of bumane vanity 
and imbecillity, which is patd with winde, with falle and 
counterfeir money,in ſtead cf currant, from whence it is, that 
aman preterreth Art before Nature, that which is ſtudied and 
difficult, before that which is caſte; vehement motions, and 
jmpul{ions, before complexion, confticution, habit ; the 
extracrdinai y before the ordinary ; oſtentation and pompe, 
before true and ſecret verity ; another mans, and that which 
is ſtrange, whichis borrowed, before that which is proper 
and naturall. And what greater follic can there be than all 


this? Now therule of the wiſe is,no: to ſuffer themſelues by rut «ccording to 


allthis, to be caught and carried, but to meaſure and indge the wiſe. 
and eſteeme of things, firſt by their true, naturall, and efſenti- 
all valve, which is many times inward and ſecret, and then 
by their profit and commodity ; the relt is but deceit or moc- 
kery. This is a matter of dithculty, all things being ſo dif- 
ouiſed and ſophiſticated : many times the falſe and wicked 
being more plauſible, than the true and good. And Ariforle 
faith, That there arc many falſhoods, whichare more proba- 
ble,and hanc a better outward appearance,than verities. But as Piſ«w!t. 
it is difficult, ſos it excellent and diuine : Ss ſeparavers pre- een 
tiſum 4 v11s,quaſs os menm erus:1\ thou wilt ſeparate the pretions geqc0 = 
from thoſe things that are baſe and vile,thou halt be as it were my 
mouth: Andneceflary before all workes;quam neceſſarium pre- 
tia rebus imponere 7? how neceſſary is it to put aprice vpon things? 
for to ſmall purpoſe doth a man endeuour to know the pre- 
cepts ofa good life, if firſt he know not in whatranke to place 
things ; riches, health, beauty, nobility, ſcience, and ſo forth, 
with their contraries. This precedencic and preheminence of From bmnee 
things,is a high and excellent knowledge, and yet difficult, c- ' _ 
ſpecially when many preſent themſclues; for plurality hin= _ geo 
dreth, and herein men arencuer of one accord. The particu®= ** 
lar raſtes and indgements of men are divers, andit is fit and 
commodivus it ſhould be ſo, rothe end that all runne not to« 
gether after one and the ſame thjpg, and ſo bealet or hin- 
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Eight pricipal drance to another. For example, let vs take the eight princi. 


beads of goods 
ſpiritual! and 
corgorall 


3 
Choice and ele- 
fliox «f things, 


pall heads of all gaods fpiricuall and corporall, foure of cach 
kinde,that is totay, Honeſty, Health ,wiſdome, Branty, Ability 
or Aptneſſe, Nobility, Science, Riches. We doe here take the 
words according to the common lenſe and vie; Wifdeme for 
a prudent and diſcreet manner of life and carriage with and to- 
wards all; Ability for ſufficiency in attaircs ; Science for the 
knowledge of things acquired out of bookes : the other are 
clearc enough.Now touching the ranging of theſe cight, how 
many diaers opinions are there? I hauc told my owne, and [ 
haue mingled, and inſuch fort enterlaced them together, that 
after and next vnto a ſpirituall, rhere is a corporall correſpon- 
dentthereunte,to the end we may couple the ſoule and the bo. 
dy together, Health is in the body, that which honeſty is in 
the ſoule ; the health of the ſoule, is the honeſty of the body : 
Mens ſana in corpore ſans: «A perfet? minde in a ſound body : 
Beauty, isas Wiſdome,the mcaſore, proportion, and comeli. 
nefle of the body ; and wiſdome a fprrituall beauty.Nobility is 
a great aptneſſe and diſpoſition to vertue. Scicnces are the 
riches of the ſpirit. Others doe range theſe parts otherwiie, 
ſome place all the ſpirituall firſt, before rhey come tothe fir{t 
corporall, and the lcaſt ofthe ſpirit aboue the greate!t ofithe 
body : ſome place them apart, and all diuerſly, cuery ouc a+ 
boundethin his owne ſente. 

After and from this ſufficiency and part of prudence, to 
know well bow tocſtecme of things, doth ſpring and ariſe 
another, that is to know well how to chuſe, where not onely 
the conſcience, buralſo the ſufficiency and prudence islike- 
wiſe maay times ſhewed. There are choices very caſte, as of a 
difficultic, and of a vice,of that which is hone{t,& that which 
1s commcdicus,of duty and of profit : for the preheminence 
of the one is fo great abone the ot her,that whenthey come to 
encounter, honeſty alwaics winneththe fieid, except (1t may 
be ) ſome exception very rare, and with grcat circumſtance, 
and in publike affaires onely, as ſhall be faid-hereaftcr im the 
vertne of Prudence : but there are other choices farre more 
hard and troubleſome, as when a man is caught or driven into 
anarrow {trait between two vices,as was that Door Origen, 
cicher to becomean Idolates, or to proſtitute himfelfe to the 
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carnall pleaſure of a baſe impure Ethiopian. The rule is, that 
when a man tindeth himſelfe in any doubr or perplexity ron- 
ching the choice of rhofe things thar are not euill, he miſt 
choote that part that hath moſt honelty and inſtice in it, for 
though it fall out otherwiſe than well; yet it ſhall be alwaics 
ſome comfort and glory to a man to haue choſen the better ; 
and befides, a man knoweth not (if he had choſen the con- 
trary part) what would haue hapned,or whether he had eſca- 
ped his deſtiny: when a m2n doubteth which is the betrer and 
ſhorteſt way, he muſt take the {traiteſt. And inthoſe things 
that are «mill (whereof there is neuer any choice) a man 
muſt auoid rhe more baſe and vniuſt : this is a rule of conlci- 
ence, and belongeth to boneſty. But ro know which 1sthe 
more honeſt, iuft, & profitable,which the more diſhoneſt,vn- 
tuſt,and voprofitable,ir is many times very difficult, & belon» 
geth to prudenceand ſufficiencie. It ſeemeth thar in ſuch like 
{traits and extremities, the farer and berter way 1s to follow 
nature,and to judge that the more iuſt and honelt which com. 
methneereſt vnto nature, that the more vniuſt and diſhoneſt 
which isfartheſt from it. Before we leaue thisdiſcourſe of the 
choice and eleRion of things, in two words let vs remone 
this-queſtion : From whence commeth in our ſoules the 
choice of xwo indifferent things in all things alike? The 
Stoicks ſay, from an extraordinary,immoderate, ſtrange, and 
raſh operation of the ſonle. But a man may ſay, that neuer 
doe two things preſene themſelues vnto vs, wherein there is 
not ſome difference or other, be it neuer (o little, and rhat 
there is alwaies ſomething in the one, which mcueth vs to 
that choice,although ir be inſenſible, and ſuch as we cannot 
expreſle. He thar is equally ballanced betwixt two deſires,can 
neuer chooſe ; for cuery choice and inclination doth inferre 
an inequality. 

Another precept inthis matter, isto take aduice and coun- 


ſell of another : for,for a manto belecuc himſelfe, and to truſt Ccnſultation. 


onely in himlſclfe, is very dangerous. Now here are required 
twoaducrtiſements of Prudence, the one is in the choice of 
thoſe,to whom a man muſt addrefſe himſelfe for counſel ; for 
thereare ſome whoſe counſell we ſhould rather auoid, and 
flic from. Firſt,they muſt be honeſt and faithfult men (which 
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is hcreall one) and ſecondly, men ſenſible, aduiſed, wiſe, and 
of experience. Thele are the ewo qualities of good counſel. 
lers, honeſty, and ſufficiency. A man may adde a third, and 
that is, thatneither they nor their neereſt and inward friends 
haue any particular intereſt in the buſinefſe; for although a 
man may ſay;that this cannot hinder them to giue good coun. 
{clf; being, as isfaid, honelt men : yer I may anſiver, that 
beſides that this fo great and philoſophicall hone (ty, which 
is no way touched&-withit owne proper intereſt, be very rare, 
it isalſo a great point of folly to bring 1t into doubr and ani. 
ctic, and as it were to put the finger betwixt two ſtones, The 
other aduertiſement is, wellto hcare and cntertaine the conn. 
ſels, recciuing them withour arrending the cuent, with judge. 
ment and gentleneſle, delighting in the free deliuery of the 
truth, Hauing entertained and followed ir as good, and com. 
ming frcm a good hand and afriendly, he muſt not repent 
bimſclfe of it, alchough it ſucceed not well, and accordingro 
expectation. Many times good connfels haue bad events, But 
a wiſe man mult rather content himſelfe to haue followed 
good counſell which hath brought forth bad cffeRs, than bad 
counſell which harh had a happie cuent, as Marini; Sc cor- 
reli Marij temeritas gloriam ex cnlpa tnvenit: So the raſhmneſe 
and temerity of Marins recined glory and honor exen from hi 
fault : and not to doe like fooles, who haning aduiſedly deli- 
berated and choſen, thinke afterwards to hane choſen the 
worſe, becauſe they weigh onely the reaſons of the contrary 
opinion, neuer counterpoiſing them with thoſe which firſt 
induced them thereunto. Thus much briefly be ſaid of thoſe 
that ſeeke counſell : of thoſe that giue it, we ſhalt ſpeake in 
the vertue of Prudence, whereof the countell is a great and 
ſufhicient part, ' 

The fift aduice which I here giue, to cary himieife well in 
bis affaires,isa temperature and mediocrity betwixt toogreat 
8 confidence, and diſtruſt, feareand afſurance. To truſt and 
ſecure himſcife, doth many times hurr, and ro diſtruſt offen» 
derh : he mult take ſpeciall heed cf making any ſhew of dt- 
ftruſt, cuen when there is cauſe ; for it diſpleaſeth, yea offen+ 
derh much, and many times makcth a friend an enemy. But 
yeta man is not to be oner-credulous, and confident, _ it 
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be of his beſt aſſured friends; he muſt alwaies keepethe bri- 
Gle in bis hands, holding it neither too lcofe nor too ſtreights 
H. mult never ipeake all, and let that which he ſpeaketh be 
cucr true. He muſt neucr deceinebut yer let bim take heed he 
be not decelued. He mult cuer temper and moderate that co» 
lunvine innocencieand fimplicity, in not offending any man 
with bis ſerpentine wiidcime and {ubrilty, and keeping him- 
iclte vpon his guard, and preſcruing himielf trom thedecceits, 
treaſons, and ambuſhmentsof ancther. Subtilty to defend, 
ls as commendable, as it is diſhonett to offend. He muſt ne- 
uertheretore aduance and engage himſclte fo farre, but thar 
he haue aiwayes aneane when he will,and whenit ſhall be ne. 
ceflary ro retire bimſcife without greatdammage or diſlike. 
He mait never forſake his owne hold, nor to much deſpiſea» 
nother, and preſume cf himſclte, that befalt into a kinde of 
preſumption and careleſiefſe of his affaires, like thoſe that 
thinke that no man ſees ſocleere as themſelues, that looke thar 
cucry man ſhould yeeld vato them, that no man ſhonld dare 
to Entertaine a thought to diſpleaſc them, and by that meanes 
become diflolute, and cali away care, and inthe end they are 
blinded, turpriled, and deceived. 

Another aduice and very important, is to take all things in 
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their times & (caſons,and to good purpoſe,and for that cauſe, occaſion, 


he mult aboue all things auoid precipicarion,an enemy to Wil+ _ygainſt precip 
dome,the (tep- mother of all good ations, a vice much to be zation. 


feared in young and youtt full people. It is in truth the worke 
of a skilfull andaRtiue man, toapply ecuery thing to his rrue 
end, well to manage all occaſions and commodities, to make 
vicboth of the times and the meanes.All things haue their ſca« 
ſons, andeuen the good, which a man may doe without pur- 
poſe.Now too much ſpeed and precipitation is contrary here- 
unto, which troubleth, marreth, and confoundeth all : Chny 
feſtinans cecos facit catulos : eA forward buch bringeth forth 
blizde whelpes : It proceedeth commonly from that pallion 
which carieth vs; N am qui cupit fefinat: qui feſtinat evertit: 

wade feſt inatio tmprovida C& ceca : duo adverſiſſimarette ments 
celeritas ira: For who [o deſires, doth haſten ; who ha#teth, de. 
ftrogeth: haſtineſſe therefore ts 1mprouident and blinde:haſtineſſe 

and anger are two of the greateſt aduer/aries to a diſcreet _— 
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and ofren enough from inſufficiency. The <contraric vice, 
lazinefle, loth, carcleſnefſe, which ſeemeth ſometimes to 
haue ſomeaire of maturity and wiſdome, is likewifc pernici- 
ous and dangerous, eſpecially in the execution. For it 1s ſaid, 
that it1slawtull to be Now and long in deliberation and con- 
ſuitation, but not in the execution ; and therefore the wiſeſt 
{ay, That a man muſt conſult ſlowly, execute ſpedily, dclive. 
rate with leiſure, and with ſpeed accompliſh, It fallerh out 
ſometimes that the contrary 15 practiſed with = ſucceſle, 
and that a man is happy in the euent, though he haue beene 
ſuddenand raſh in his deliberation ; Subiti conſtlijr,cventn fe- 
licer: Sudden counſels happie enents : But this is very ſeldome, 
and by chance or fortane, according to which we mult not 
rule and dire our ſelues, buttake heed leſtenuy gnd emula. 
tionouertake vs ; for commonly along and vnprofitable re. 
pentarce is the reward of headlong haſtineſſe. Bzhold then 
two rocks and extremitics which we muſt equally anoid ; for 
it isas great a fault to take occaſions before they be ready, 
whilcſt they be greene and raw, asto ſuffer them to grow till 
they bc ouer-ripe and paſt thetaking. The fir{t fault, young 
men and forward hot-ſpurres commit, who for want of patt- 
ence, giueno leiſure rotimeand the heanens to doc any thing 
for them,they run, but they catch nothing : The ſecond, hea. 
uie,lazie, and dull ſpirited men doe commonly fall into. To 
know the occaſion, and to takeit, a man muſt haue his ſpirit 
valiant and vigilant,and likewiſe patient : he mult foreſceir, 
watch, attend it, fee ir comming, and prepare for it,and ſo take 
it iuſtat that inſtant when itis ready. 

The ſcucnth aduiceis, well to cary himſclfe with theſe two 
maſters & ſuperintendents of the affaires of the world, which 
are indultrie or vertue,and fortune. Itis an ancient queſtion 
which of theſe two hath moſt credit, force, and authoritie ; 
for it 1s out ofall doubt,thatboth hane; and it isclearely falſc, 
that one only dothall, and the othernothing : It were per- 
haps to be wiſhed that it were true, and tbat one only had the 
whole empire, the buſineſſe would goe the better, a man 
would wholly attend that, whereby it weuld be the more cx+ 
fie;thedifficulry is to joyne them together,and toatrend them 
both. Commonly they that ſettle themiclues vnto the one, 
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eontemne the other, the younger and bolder fort reſpeAtand 
trult to fortune,hoping much good from it,and many times by 
them it worketh great matters, in ſo much that it ſeemes ro 
fanour them; the more ancient and taicd, trult to their indu« 
ſtrie; and theſe of the two haue the more reaſon. If wee 
ſhould compare them, and chuſe one of the two, induftric is 
the more honeti, the morecertaine, glarious; for though for- 
tune be contrary to it,and ſhall make all induſtry and diligence 
vaine, yet ncuerthelefle there remaineth great contentment, 
in that a man hath not kept holy day, hath performed his of- 
fice or duty, hathcaried himſclfelike a man of courage. They 
that follow the other part, are in danger toattend in vaine,& 
though perhaps things ſucceed according to their owne de- 
fires, yet they want that honour and glory that the former 
hath. Now the aduice of wiſdome is, not wholly, and ſo much 
to ſettle our ſclues to the one, that we contemae, and exclude 
the other ; for they haue both a good part, yea many times 
they help,and doe mutually mn one the other. A wiſe man 
then mult cary himſclfe with them both, but yet vnequally, 
for the adduantage and preheminence muſt be giuen, as hath 
beene faid,to vertue, induſtry ; (grtute duce, comite fortuna > 
Vertwe the guide, fortune the companion,the follower, This aduice 
likewiſe isrequired,to keepe diſcretion, which ſeafoneth and 
giueth a raſte or reliſh to allthings; this1s not a particular 
qualitie,bur common, which mingleth it ſelfe inall : Indifcre- 
tion marreth all, and takethaway the grace from the belt aQi- 
ons, whether it be to doe good to another, for all gratificati. 
ons are nor well beſtowed vponall ſorts of people; or to ex- 
cuſc himſelfe, for inconſiderate excuſes ſerue for accuſations; 
or to play the part of an honeſt and courteous man, for a man 
may exceed and degenerate into ruſticitie; or whether it be to 

offer, or to accept. 
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life. Then doe wee make our greateſt afſay, and gather the 
whole fruit of all our ſtudies. He that iudgeth of the life of a 
man, muſt looke how he carieth himſclfe at his death; forthe 
cnd crowneththe worke,and a good death honoureth a mans 
whole life, as an euill defameth and d1ſhonourethit: A man 
cannot well iudge of any, without wronging of him, before 
he hath plaicd the laſt a of his Comedic, which is withour 
all doubt the tnoſt dirhcult. Epaminondas one of the wiſe men 
of Greece, being demanded whom of three men he eſteemed 
molt, himſclfe, Chabrias, or [phicrates, anſwered ; We muſt 
firſt Keal!l three die, before we reſoluc that queſtion ; therea- 
ſon is, becauſe in all the reft a man may be masked, but in this 
laſt part,it isto no purpoſe todifſemble. 

N amvere voces tum demum pettore ab imo 

Eijciuntar,e eripitur perſona manet res. 

Then onely,onely then, and then no doubt 

Doe men vnmaske and now the truth comes ont. 

Fortune from farre ſeemerth to watch, and lie in wait for 
vs, againſt this laſt day, as a day long ſivce named and ap- 
pointed, toſhew her power, and in a momenc oucrthrow 
all that we haue built, and gaghered together in many yeeres, 
and to make vscric out with Laberins ; Nimirum hac dic una 
plus vixs mihi, quam vivendumfuit : Surely I hane lined more 
to my ſclfe tn this one day,than um all the time before. And fo was 
it welland wiſely ſaid of S9/on to Craſus; Ante obitum nemo 
b:atus : Before death no man t happy. 

It isan excellent thing to learne to die, it is the ſtudie of 
wiſdome, which aimerh wholly at this end : hee hath nct, 
ſpent his life ill, thathath learned to die well ; and hee hath 
lolthis whole time,that knowes not well how toend it. A{«- 
le vivit, quiſquu neſcit bene mori : non fruſtra naſtitrr qui bene 
woritur : nec inutiliter vixit,qui feliciter deſijt : ori tota vis 
1a diſcendum eſt, & precipunm ex vite officy: eff. Hee lineth 
badly that knoweth not how to de well;he was no; borne in vaine, 
that dieth w:ll ; neither hath hz liucd wnprofitably, that depar- 
reth happily : To die, ts the ſtudir and learning of all our life, and 
the chiefe(t thing, and dntie of life. He ſhoots not well, that 
lookes not on the marke; and hee cannot line well that hath 
not aneyeto his death. To be bricfe, the ſcience of dying - 
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the ſcience of hbertic, the way to feare nothing, to live well, 
contentedly and peaceably ; without this knowledge there is 
no more plcaſure in life, than in the fruition of that thing 
which a man fearethalwayes to loſe. 

Fiſt, and aboue all, wee muſt endeuour that our ſinnes dic 3 
before our ſelues : Secondly, that wee be alwayes ready and 
prepared for death. O whatan excellent thing is it for a man 
toend his life before his death, in ſuch ſort, that at that houre 
he haue no other thing to doe, but to die ! that hee haue no 
more need of any thing, not of time, not of himſclfe, but 
\weetly and contentedly departcth this life, ſaying : | 

Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregt ; 
l haue done,my taske us ſet : or, 
. Scilicet T1delicet, 
Tolines apift ; to die's a debt. 

Thiraly we muſt endeuour, that our death be yoluntarie ; 
for to die.well,is todie willingly. 4 

It ſcemeth thar a man may carry himſelfe in death fine di- 4 pue.[o1d mar- 
vers wates: He may feare and flie it,asa very great euill;attend ner of cariage 
it ſweetly and patiently, asa thing naturall, incuitable, reaſo. i de«th, 
nable ; contemne it, as a thing indifferent,and of no greatim- 
portance,; defire and ſeeke afterit, as the onely hanen of reſt 
from all cherormenrs of this life, yea a very great gaine; giue 
itto him{eltz,by taking away his owne life. Oftheſe fiue,the 
three middic-moſt are good, befitting a good and ſetled (oule, 
although diuerſly,and ina different condition of life ; therwo 
extremes are vitious and out of weakneſſe, though it be with 
diuers viſages. A word or twoof them all. . 

The firſt is not approued by men of vnderſtanding, though 
by the greater part it be praRiſcd:a teſtimonie of great weak- To ſeare death. 
nefſe. Againſt theſe kindeof men, and for your better com- 
fort, cither againſt your owne death, or the death of another, 
thus much briefly. There isnot a thing that men feare more, 
or haue more in horrour than death : neuerthelefſe, there is 
not athing where there is.lefſe occaſion or matter of feare, or 
that contrarily yeeldeth greaterreaſonsto perſwade vs with 
reſolution to accept of it. And therefore we muſt fay, that it 
is a meere opinion, and a vulgar crrour that hath won the 2 
world thus tothinke of it. Wee giue too much credit to the 1 # opinion. 
inconſ1- 
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inconſiderate vulgar ſort, who tellys. That itis a very great 
euill,and to little credit to wiſdome it ſelf which teacheth vs, 
that it is afreedome from all cuils and the hauen of life. Neuer 
did a preſent death do hurt to any man ; and ſome that haue 
made triall, and partly knew what it is, complaine not of it ; 
and if death becuunted an euill, it is of all theeuils the onely 
that doth no harme,that hath no cuill init; it is the imagina- 
tion only of death before it come, that maketh vs ro feare it 
when it is come. It is then but opinion, not veritie ; and it is 
truly where opinion bandeth it ſelfe molt againſt reaſon, and 
goethabout todeface itin vs, withthe maske of death : there 
cannot be any reaſon to feare it, becauſe no man knowes what 
it is,that he ould feare it:for why,or how ſhould a man feare 
that he knoweth not? And therefore wiſely ſaid he, that of all 
others was accounted the wilſcſt,that to feare death is to make 
ſhew of greater ynderſtanding and fſufficiencie than can be in 
a man,by ſeeming to know that, that no man knoweth: and 
what he ſpake he praQtiſed himſelfe ; for being (ollicired at his 
death by his friends, to pleade before the Iudges, for his tuſti- 
fication,and for his life,this oration he made vnio them ; My 
maſtersand friends, if I ſhould pleade for my life, and deſire 
you that I may not die, 1 doubt I may ſpeake againſt my ſelfe, 
and defire my owne tofſe and hinderance, becauſe I know not 
what it is ro dic, nor what good or ill there is in death: they 
that fearetodie preſume to know it;as for iny ſelf, l am vtter- 
ly ignorant what it is,or what is done in the other world;per. 
haps death is athing indifferent perhaps a good thing, and to 
be deſired. Thoſe things that I know ro be cull}, as ro offend 
my neighbour, I flic and auoid; thoſe that I know not to be 
euill, as death, I cannot feare. And therefore I commit my 
ſelfe vnto your ſelues; and becauſe I cannot know wherher it 
is more expedient for me to dic, ornot to die, determine you 
thereofas you ſhall thinke good. 

For a manto torment himfelfe with the feare of dearh,it is 
firſt great weakneſle and cowardlinefſe : There is not a wo- 
man that in few dayes is not appeaſed and content with the 
death, yea the moſt painfull that may be, either of her huſ- 
band or her childe; And why ſhould not reaſon and wiſdome 
doe that in an houre, at an inſtant (as we hauca thouſand ex- 
amplcs) 
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amples) which time performeth ina foole,in the weakeſt ſex? 
What vie is there of wiſdome and conſtancie in man,to what 
end ſerne they, if they ſpeed himnor in a good ation, if hee 
cin doe no more with their helpe,thana fonle with his tollic? 
From this weakneſſe it is, that the moſt part of men dying, 
cannot refoluetthemfelues, that ir is their laſt houre, and there 
is not a7y thing where this deceitfull hope doth more bufic 
man, which, it may be, doth likewife procced from this, that 
we account our deatha great matter, and that all things haue 
an intereſt in vs, andat our death muſt ſuffer with vs,fo mnch 
doe we eltceme our ſelnes. | 

Againe, a man ſheweth himſelfe herein vniuſt ; for if death 
be a good thing, as it is, why doth he feareit ? Tf an euill ehing, 
why doth he make it worſe, and adde vnto deatheuill vpon 
eaill, forrow and ygriefe wherethere is none? like him that 
being robbcd ofa part of his goods by the enemy, cafteththe 
reſt into the ſea,to let men know how little he is grieued with 
bis lofles. 

Finally, to feare death, is for a man to be an enemy to him- 


ſcite, and co his owne life : for hee can neuer liucar cafe and To beenemy to 
bu awne life. 


contentedly, that fearethto die. That man is only a free man, 
which feareth not death; and contrarily, life is but a ſl.mery 
it it were not made free by death : For death is the onely (tay 
of our liverty, the common and ready recepracle of all cutls: 
It isthen a mifery (and miſerable are-all thar doc it)to trouble 
our life with the care and' feare of death, and our death with 
the carc of life. 

But to fay the truth, what complaints and murmuring 
would there be againſt nature, if death werenort, if we ſhould 
have continaed here will wee, nifl we, with and againſt our 
owne wills ? doubtleſſe men would haue curſed narure for ir. 
Im-gine with thy felfe how much more inſupportable, and 
painfull a-daravle life woald- hane beene, than a life with a 
condition toleaue it. Chiron refuſed immorralitic, being in» 
formed of the conditions thereof by the god of Time, Sarwrne 
his father. Doubtlefle death is a very beautifll and rich in» 
uention of nature ; Oprimmm natare imventum, nu/quam ſatis 
lardatum : T he beft innention of nature, nener (u fficiently to be 
praiſed: and a very proper and profitable, neceſſary Cn 
ening®; 
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things ; If it were quite takenfrom vs, wee ſhould defireit 
more,than now we feare it,yea thirſt after it more than lite it 
ſelfe; ſuch a remedy is it againit ſo many evils : ſuch a meane 
to ſo matty goods. What were it on the« ther (ide, if there 
were not mingled with death ſome little birterneſſe ? doubr. 
lefſe men would runne vnto 1: with great deſire and indifcre« 
tion To keepe therefore a moderation,that i5,that men might 
neither loue life roo mnch, nor flic it, feare death, nor runne 
after it, both of them, ſyweetneſle and ſharpneſle, are therein 
temperated rogether. 

The remedy that the vulgar fort do giue herein, istoo ſim. 
ple; and that 1s, never to think or ſpeake thereof: B:(ides thar 
facha kind of carekſneflc cannot lodge in the head of aman 
of vnderſtanding, it would likewite at the laſt coſt him deare: 
for death comming vnawares,& vnexpeRed, what ror1ments, 
out-cries, furies and deſpaires are there commonly ſcene ? 
Wiſdome aduiſerh much betrer, that is, toattend and expet 
death with a conſtant foot,and to eycounter it: and the berter 
todo this,1t giueth vscontrary counſellto the vulgar ſort,thzr 
is,to haue it alwaics in our thoughts, to practiſe 1t, to accu- 
ſtome our ſelucs vnto ir, to tame it, topreſent it vnto vsat all 
houres, ro.expe&it, not onely.in places ſuſpected and dange. 
rous, bat in the mid(t of feaſts and {ports : that the burden of 
our ſong be, Remember thy end; that others are. dead, that 
theught to haue lified as long as our {clues ; thatthat which 
hapned then tothem may happennow-ro vs; following herce 
in the cuſtome of the Egyprear,who in their ſolemre banquers 
placed the image of death befosetheireyes ; and of the Chri- 
Rtians andall other, who hauc their Church-yardsneere their 
temples and other publike and frequented places, that men 
might alwaies (as faith Lycarges) be put in mind of death. Tt 
is vncertaine in what place deathattends vs, and therefore let 
vsattend death in all places,and be alwaies ready toreceine it. 

Ommnem crede diem tibs ailuxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſuperveniet que non ſperabitar hoxa. 
Thinke enery day thy laſt ; each read) bee, 
And /o th' ancertaint houre hall welcome thee, 

Butler vs-conſider the excuſes and gricuances that theſe 
poore people alleadge to couer and colour their demptiong 
yhic 
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whichare ail vaine aod frivoleus ; It grievcth them to die ſtout men 


young, ani they complaine as well,iu regard of others as J 
themſelues, that death preuenteth:hem avd curteth them off 
athe fower and ſtrengrh of their yeeres. The complaint of 
the vulgar ſort, who meaſure all by the ell, and account. no» 
thing pretious, but that which 151ong, and durable ; where- 
as contrarily, things exquiſite and excellent are commonly 
thin,fine and dclicate. It 13 the marke of a $kilfull worke-ma- 
{ter ro encloſe much ina little ſpace : and a man may fay, that 
its fatall to great and glorious men, not toliuclong ; Great 
vertue, and great or long life doe ſeldome or neuer meet to- 
gether, Life is m:aſured by the end, prouided that that be 
good, and all the rcft hath a portion thereunto ; the quan« 
titic is nothing to make ir more or lefſe happic, no morethan 
the greatneſle ofa circle makes the circle more round than the 
lefle ; the figure here doth all : Alittle manis as perfeft a man 
> a greater ;. Neither men nor their liues are meaſured by the 


Againe, it troubleth them to die farre from their friends,or 
tobe ſlaine,& to remaine vnburied:they deſire todic in peace, 
intheir beds, amongſt their friends, being comforted byrhem 
and comforting them. All they that follow the warres, and 
ride polt to be in the battell, are not of this minde : theſe men 
runne willingly to their end, and ſecke arombe amongſt the 
dead bodics ot their enemies. Little children feare men when 
they are masked ; ciſconer their faces, andthey feare themno 
more : And cuen fo belccue it, fire and ſword aſtoniſh vs, 
when we thinke of them; rake off their maske, the death 
wherewith they threaten vs,is but the ſame death wherewith 
women and children die. 

They are troubled to rhinke they muſt leaue all the world. 
And why ? They hauc ſcene all, one day islike another, there 
1s no other Jight, nor other night, nor other Sunne, nor other 
courſc ofthe world, One yeere telleth vs that allthings grow 
eucry yeere worſcand worſe, they haue teenethe childhood, 
the youth, the virility, the old age of the world : there isno 
Art,no way to begin againe. 

Yea, but they leaue their parents and their friends. Where 
they goe they ſhall finde more,and ſuch as they haze neuer yet 
ſcene, 
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ſcene, avdthoſe rhey leaue bchindethem and defire fo much 
{ſhall ſhortly fullow.them. 

But what ſhall become of their ſmall chilCren and orphany 
left withour-guide, witheut fopport?- As ifthole their chil 
drenwere moretheirs than Gods, or-as jf they could loue 
them morethan he that is their firit and cheir rrueft father : 
and how many ſuch fo. ktt haue rifen to higher place aud 
greater abilitic than other men? _ 

But it may be they feare to go alone. This is great ſimpli. 
citic, ſo many people dying with them, and atthe ſelfe-ſame 
houre. 

Finally, they goe into aplace where they ſhall ner deſire 
this life. How defirc it ? If it were lawfull to rc fume it, they 
would refuſe it, andif a man were worthy ro know what iris 
before hereceiucth it,he would neuer accept of it : Yitam ne- 
mo acciperet, ſidaretur ſcientibns; No man would accept of life, 
if be knew what he receined. \\V by, or how, ſhould they dcelire 
"1t,{fince they are cither wholly nothing as miſcreants belceue, 
or 11 farre better ſtate than betore, as the wilcft of the world 
doc affirme? Why thenare they offended with death, fince it 
quits them of all'griefe 2 The felfe-ſame journey they have 
made from death,that is to fay, from norhing to life, without 
paition, without feare,rhey make againe from life vnto death; 
Reverts unde v:neris,quid grave eſt ? To returne from whence, 
thou came(t, what burden, what oricſeir it? 

But it may be that the ſpeAacle of death difpleafeth rhem 
becauſe they that die looke gattly. Ir is trae, but thigzs not 
death, but the maske of deaih, that which is hid endR ir is 
very beautifull, for death hath nothing in it that is fearetull : 
we haye ſent idle and poore ſpics, to know it who report not 
what they haue ſcene, bur what they have heard, and what 
they feare. | 

But it taketh out of our hands ſo many things.or rath. r ta- 
kerhvs from them, and vs trom our {clues, it taketh vs from 
that we know, and haue been accuſtomed vnro, and bringeth 
v$sto an cftate ynknowne, At horremus ignota: But we abhorre 
things vnknowne ; it taketh vs fromthe light, to bring vs into 
darkneſſe ; and to conclude, it.is our end, our ruine, our difſo- 
lution, Theſe are the weighticſt ovieRtions ; whereunto in 
wor 
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wordaman may anſwer, that death being the incuitable law 
of nature (as ſhall be ſaid hereafter) we need nat diſpute (o 
much thereof, for it is a folly to feare that which a man can» 
not auoid. Dementis ef# timere mortem, quia certa expetian- 
tar, dabie metunntur, mors habet neceſſitatem equam & uy 
Ham: It 1s meere folly to fegre death, breanſe things crrtaine 
are expetted; doubtfwull things are feared ; thrneceſſity of death 
is moſt inſt and inzincib/e. But thele kinde of people make not 
their count well, for it is quite contrary to that which they 
fay, for in.{tead of taking any thing from vs, it giueth vsall ; 
in ſtead of taking vs from our lelnes, it ſets vs inliberty, and 
makes vsfreeto our {clues ; inſtead of bringing vs into dark- 
neſſe, it takerth it from vs, and puts vs into thelight ; and it 
doth the ſame co vs, that we doe to all fruits, ſpoiling them 
of their barks, their ſhels, their foldings, their ſperes, their 
$kinnes,to bring theminto fight, vic, nature ; /ra ſole fiers, 
pereunt [emper.velamenta naſcentinn; Soit was want to by done, 

for alwaies the veile and comering of exery thing doth periſh; It 
taketh vs from a ſtrait, incommodious, rumatike darke place, 
where we ſee but a ſmall part of the heauens, and the light but 

a farre off, through the two narrow holes of our cyes,to bring 
vs into-anopen liberty, an aſſured bea'th, aperpetuall lighr, 
into ſucha place, ſuch an citate, where we may wholly ſee rhe 
whole heauens,and the light in his naturall place, «/£gqualiter 
tibs ſplendebit omme cali latus, torams Incems [no loco prope totus 
aſpicies quam nunc per angnuſtsſſimas oculorum via procul intwe- 
ris & meraris. Enery part of heaxen ſpall together ſhine vpon 
thee, who wholly ſhalt belnld all the plary thereof in his axe place, 
which now through the freight and narrow paſſage of the ſight, 
thow doit but ſee and diſcerne afarreoF: To conclude; it ta» 
keth vs from that death, which beganne in the wambe of our 
mother, andnow endeth, to bring vs to that lifewhicb ſhall 
never end. Dies 5ſte quem tanquan extremuns' reformitdas, 
eterni natalie oft: ; Thingay which thou ſtareſt a1 thy laſt, is the 
birth day of etermiy. | 

The ſecond manner of the cariage of man in this matter of 


death, is of a good, ſweer, and moderate ſoule, and is iuſtly poor death 


pratiſed in a common: and peaceable life; by rhoſe that with 
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theraſclaes to indureit, bat gouerning themſclues according 
co reaſon,and accepting of death when it commerh. This is a 
well tempered mediocrity, ſutable to ſucha condition of life, 
berweene the extremities {whichare to deſire and feare, to 
ſecke and to flie, vitious and faulty ; Sunmmun ne metnas diem 
mec optes (mortem concupiſcentesr, & timentes que objurgat 
Epicurns) Feare not thy laſt day, neither wiſh for it (for both 
to defire death, and to feave it, is alike condemned by Epicurns) 
iftt.cy be not couercd and excuſed by ſome reaſon, not com- 
monand ordinary, as ſhall be faid in his place. Toſecke and 
deſiredeath is ill; it is iniultice to deſire death withont acaule, 
and to be out of charity withthe world, which our lines may 
be beneficiall ynto. Ir is to be vnthankfull ro nature, to con- 
demneit,andnot ro make the beſt vic thercof:to be ouer anxi- 
ous and ſcrupulous, and not to endure that eſtate that is nor 
burthenſome,and weare called vnto, To flic and feare death 
on- the other ſide, is againſt nature, reaſon,” iuſtice, end all 
dutie. 

For to die it is a thing naturall, neceſſaric, and incuitable, 
zaſt, and reaſonable ; Naturall, for it1s apart of the order of 
the whole Vniuerſe, and of the life of the world : wilt thou 
then that the world be ruinated, and a new made for thy ſelfe? 
Death holdeth a high place in the policic and great common= 
wealth of the world,and it is very profitable for the ſucceſſion 
and continuance of the workes of. nature : the fading or cor- 
reption of one lite, is the paſſage to athouſand others : Sic 
rerum ſunma nowatur : And it is not onely a part of this great 
whole Yniucrſc, but of our particular effence, not lefle efſen« 
tiall than to liue, to be borne. In flying death, thou flicſt thy 
{elfe ; thy eſſence is equally parted into theſe two, life and 
death, it 1s the condition of thy creation. If it grieueth thee 
to die, why wert thou borne? Men come not into the world 
with any other purpoſe but to goe forth againe, and therefore 
he that is not willing to goe forth, let him not come in. The 
firſt day of thy birth bindeth thee, and ſetteth thee as well in 
the way todcath as to life. 

N aſcentes morumur, fini/g, ab origine pendet. 
Alan borne to die, death oftentimes doc ſ0, 
Emen (if he could) before he canſay, no: 
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Hu birth and death, concurring ſo together 
As doe a dogs two ends in coldeſt weather.. 

Sola mors jus equum eft generis humani,vivere noluit qui mo- 
71 non Vult ; vita cr exceptione mortss data eft; tam ſiultus qus 
tiraet mortem, quam qu: {enettutem :; Death onely ts mans duc 
right; he ſhould not deſire to line, that would not deſire to die ; 
fr bs giuen us with exception of death ; As fooliſhit he that fea« 
reth to die, as to be old. 

To be vnwilling to die, ts to be vnwilling to be a man, for 
all men are morrtall, and therefore a wiſe man ſaid, and that 
without paſſion, hauing recciued newes of thedeath of his 
ſonne; I knew Ibegot, and bred him vp a morrtall man. 
Death being then athing ſo naturall and effentiall, both for 
the world in groſle, and tor thy ſelfe in particular, why ſhould 


- It be horrible vatothee ? Thou goelt againſt narure, the feare 


of grietc and paine 1s naturall, but nor of death : for being 
{o ſeruiceable to nature, and nature hauing inſtituted it, to 
what end ſhould it imprint in vs a hatred and horror there- 
of? Children and beaſts feare not death, yea many times 
they ſuffer it cheerefully : itis not then nature that teacheth 
vs to fearc it, but rather to artend and recciue ir, as being ſent 
by it. 

"ls itis neceſſary, fatall, incuitable ; and this thou 14 
knoweſt, that feareſt and weepeſt. W hat greater folly can Neceſ@y- 
therebe,than for'a man to torment himlelfe tor nothing, and 
that willingly and of purpoſe, to pray and importune him, 
whom he knowes to be inexorable; to knocke at that doore, 
thatcannot be opened > Whatis there more incxorable and 
deafe than death? We muft cherefore feare things vncer- 
faine ; doe our beſt endeuours in things thatare not remedi- 
lefſe ; but ſuch as are cerraine, as death, we mult attend, and 
grow reſolute in things paſt remedy. The ſot tearethand fli- 
cth death; the foole ſeckes and runnes after it; the wiſe man 
attendeth it : It is folly to grieue at that, that cannot be men» 
ded; to feare that, that cannor be auoided : Feras non cxlper, 
quoi /vrtars non pateff ? Wilt tho not beare the blowes tho canft 
not anosd ? The example of Danid is excellent, who vnder= 
ſtanding of the death of his deare childe, pur on his beſt ap- 
parell, and made himſelfe merry, ſaying to thoſe that > 
Aa2 re 
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red at this kinde of cariage, that whileſt his ſonne liued, he 
importuned God for bis recovery, but being dead, that care 
was ended, and there was no remedy. The foole thinks he 
makerha berter anſwer, toſay, that that is the cauſe of his 
griefe, and thathe tormenteth himſ{clfe, bucaute th: re is no re. 
medy, but hc doubleth and pertectcrh his owne tolly thereby. 
Sctenter fruftre uitt extreme dementia ef; It 31 extreme mad- 
n:ſſe to labour wittingly, and onſet purpoſe in Vaine, Now 
death being ſo neceſlary and incuitable, 1c 1s not onely to no 
purpoſe to feare, but making of necellity a vertue, we mult 
welcome it and receiue it kindly ; fer it is better for vs to goe 
todeath, than that death ſhould come to vs, to catch.thar, be- 
force that catchvs. 

Thirdly, to dic is a thing reaſonable and 1uſt, it isreaſon to 
ariue to that place, towards which we are alwaies walking, 
and if a man feare to come thither, let him not walke, bur {tay 
himſclfe; or turne backe againe, which 1s impoilibleto doe.lt 
is reaſon that thou giue place to others, fince others have gi- 
ven placetothee : Ifthou haue made thy commodity of this 
life, thou mult be (atisficd and be gone, as ke thar is inuited to 
a banquet takes his refetion and departeth. If thou haue not 
knowne how to make vſe and profit thereof, what needeſt 
thou care ifthoulote 1t ? or to what end wouldeſtthou keepe 
it? It isadcbtthat muſt be paid, apawne that muſtbe re(to- 
red, whenſocuer it is demanded. Why pleadeſt thouagain(t 
thy owne ſchedule,thy faith,thy duty ? Ir is then againſt rea- 
ſon to ſpurne againſtdeath, ſince that thereby thou acquiteſt 
thy {clic of ſo much, and diſchargeſt thy ſelfe of fo great an 
account. It is a thing generall and cc mmontoall,to dic ; why 
then troubleſt thou thy ſelfe ? Wilt thou baut anew priui- 
ledge, that was yet neuer ſcene, and be a lone man by thy 
ſite ? Why feareſt cthouto goe whither all the world goeth? 
where ſo many millions are gone before thee, and ſo many 
millions ſhall follow thee ? Death is equally cerraine to all, 
=nd equality is the firſt part of equity ; Ow:hex coders copimmur: 
omutum Verſatnr urna ; ſeri ocyns ſors exitura, ec. Wee 
all are arinen thereunto : men daily die, exen as their lot falley 

forth, 6. 121; 
The third is the part of a valiant and generots minde, 
which 
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culr,and buſic condition of life, where there are many things 
to be preferred before life, and for which a man ſhould not 
doubt todic. In ſuch acaſe howſocuer matters goe, a man 
muſt more account thereof than of his life, which is placed 
ypon the fiage and ſcatfold of this world : he mult runne his 
race wich re{o/ation,that he may glue alultre to his other ati. 
ons, and performe thoſc things that are profitable and cxem- 
plary.He muſtlay downe his lite, and let it runne his fortune. 
He that knowerh not how to contemae death, ſhall neuer not 
onely performe any thing of worth, but he expoſeth himſelfe 
rodiuers dangers ; for whi:eſt he goeth aboutro keepe his life 
fafe and ſure, he laicth open and hazardeth his deuoire, his 
bonour, his vertue and honeſty. The contempr of death is 
that which produceth the boldeſt, and moſt honourable ex- 
ploits whether in good or cuill. Hee that fcareth not todie 
feares nothing ; he doth whatſocuer he will, be makes him» 
ſcife a maſter both of his owne life, and of anorhers: the 
contempt of death,is the true andliuely ſource of all the beau- 
tifull and generous aRions of men: from hence are deriued 
the brauc reſolurions and free ſpeeches of vertuc vttered by 
ſo many great perſonages. E lnidins Priſcus whom the Em- 
pcrour Yefþafian had commanded not to come tothe Senate, 
or comming,to ſpeake as he would haue him, anſwered, Thar 
as he was a Senator, it was fit he ſhould beat the Senate; and 
ifbeing there, he were required to giue his aduice, he would 
ſpcake freely that which his conſcience commanded him. 
Being threatned by the ſame man, that if he {pake he ſhould 
diz ; Did I cuer tell you (faith he) that I was immortail ? Doe 
you what you will, and I will doe what I ought : Ir is in your 
power to put me vniuſtly to death, and in me to die conſtant- 
lie. The Lecedemonians being threatned much hard dealing, 
ifthey did not ſpeedily yeeld themſelues to Philip the father 
of eAlexander, who was entred into their countrey with a 
great power; one for thereſt anſwered, What hard dealing 
can they ſuffer that feare not to die? And being told by the 
fame Philip that he would breake and hinder all their deſigne- 
ments; W hat, ſay they, will he likewiſe hinder vs from dying? 


Another being asked by what meanes a man may line frees: 


Aaz anſwered, 
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anſwered, By contemning death. And another youth being 
taken and ſold for a ſlaue, faid to him that bought him, Thoy 
ſhale ſee what thou haſt bought, 1 were a foole to liue a ſlave 
whileſt I may be free, and whileſt he ſpake,caſt himſelf down 
fromthe top of the houſe. A wiſc man faid vnto another, 
deliberating with himſclfe how he might take away his life, to 
free himſelfte from an cuill that at thar time preſicd him fore, 
Thou doſtnot deliberate of any great matter: it1s no preat 
thing to lwe,thy flaues,thy beaſts doltue,bur it 1s a great mat. 
ter to dic honeſtly, wiſely, conſtantly. To conclude and 
crowne this article ; Our religion hath not had a more firme 
and aſſured foundation, and whercin the author thereof hath 
more inſited, than the contempt of this life. But many there 
are that make a ſhew ofcontemning death, when they feare it. 
Many there are that care not to be dead, yea they wiſh they 
were dead, bur it grieueth them to dic : Emors nolo,ſcd meefſe 
mortunm nil eſtinno: I would not die,but I make little account 
of death. Many deliberate in their health and ſoundeſt iudge» 
mentsto ſuffer death with conſtancie, nay to murther them. 
ſclues,a part played by many ,and for which end Heltogabalns 
made many ſumptuous preparations ; bur being come to the 
point, ſorue were terrificd by the bleeding of their noſe,as Lu- 
cins Domitins, who repented that he had poiſoned himlfelfe, 
Others haue turned away their cies and their thoughts, as if 
they would ſteale vpon it, fwallowing it downe inſenfibly ag 
men take pilles, according to that ſaying of Ceſar, That the 
beſt death was the ſhorteſt ; and of P/iny, Thar a ſhort death 
wasthe happieſt houre of a mans life. Now no man can be 
ſaid tobereſolute todie, that feareth to confront 1t,and to ſu% 
fer with his cies open, as Socrates did, who had thirty whole 
dates to ruminate & to digeftthe ſentence of his death, which 
he did without any paſſion or alteration,yea without any ſhew 
of endeuour, mildly and checrefully. Pomponins Atticus, Tul. 
lins Marcellinus, Romans, Cleantes the Philoſopher, all rhree 
almoſt after one manner : for hauing aflaied to die by abſti- 
nence, hoping thereby to quit themſelues of thoſe maladies 
that did torment them, but figding themſelues rather cured 
thereby, neuerthelefſe they would nor defifi till they had en- 
ded that they went aboat,taking pleaſure by little and little to 
pine 
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pineaway and to conſider the courſe and progreſle of death. 
Otho and Cato hauing prepared allthings tit for their death, 
ypon the very point of the execurion ſerled themlelues to 
ſleepe, and ſlept profoundly, being no more aſtoniſhed at 
death, than at any other ordinary and light accident. 

The fourth isthe part of a valiant and reſolute minde, pra- 


*Riled in former timcs by great and holy perlonages, and that 


intwocaſles, the one the more naturall and lawtull, isa pain= 
fuil and troublcſoms lite, or an apprehenſion of a farre worſe 
death :; To be briefe a milerable eſtate which a man cannot re. 
medy. This is to defire death as the retrait and onely haven 
from the corments of this iite, the ſoncraigne good of nature, 
the only (tay and pillar of our liberty. It is imbecullity to yeeld 
vnto culls,but it 1s folly to nuuriſh them. Ir 1s a good timetv 
dic, when to liuc js rather a burthen than a bleſling, andthere 
1s more1ll in life than good; for,to preſcrue our life,to increaſe 
our torment, is again(t nature. There are ſome that ſay, that 
we ſhould defire to die, toauoid thoſe pleaſures that are ac+ 
cording to nature ; how much more then to flic thoſe miſeries 
thatare againit nature? There are many things in life farre 
worſe than death, for which we ſhould rather dic and not liue 
atall,than liuc.And therefore the Lacedemonians being cruelly 
threatned by e-Antipater, if they yeelded not to his demand, 
anſwered, If thou threaten vs withany thing that is worſe 
than death, death ſhall be welcome vnto vs. And the wiſeft 
were wont to ſay, That a wiſe man liueth as long as he 
ſhould, not ſo long as he can, death being moreat his com- 
mand and in his power,than life. Life hath but one entrance, 
and that too dependeth vpon the will of another. Ourdeath 
dependeth on our owne willes, and the more voluntary it is, 
the more honourable; and there are a thouſand waics vnto it. 
We may want meanes whereby toliue, but not todie. Life 
may be taken away from eucry man, by cuery man, but not 
death; Vbig, mor eſt, optime hoc cavit Dens, eripere vitam ne- 
mo non homins poteſt, at nemo mortem : mille ad hanc aditns 
patent ; Death is exery where ; Gol beft foreſaw this ; one man 
may bereaue another of life, but of death no man; whereunto 
there are infinite wazes and meanes : The moſt fauourable pre» 
ſcat that nature hath beſtowed vpon vs, and that taketh 
| — Aa4q away 
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away from vsall meancs of complaint,is, that it hath left vn- 
to v3 the key of the cloſer, liberty todie when we will. Wher- 
fore complaineſt thou in this world? it holdeth thee not z if 
thou liue in paine, thy idlenefſe and feare is the caute ; for to 
dic, there is nothing neceflary, but a will. 

The other caſe is alively apprehenſion and defire of the 
life ro come, which maketh a man to thir?t after death, as after 
a grear gaine,the ſeed ofa better life,the bridge vnto Paradiſe, 
the way to all good, and an carneft penny of the reſurrection. 
A firme belceteand hope of theſe things is incompatible with 
the feare and horror ofdeath : it perſwadeth vs rather to be 
weary of this life, and to deſire death Viraw habere in patien- 
tia, &- mortem in deſiderio; To endure our life with patience, 
but rather to deſire death :; Tohauc lite inaffliaion, and death 
im affection : their life is a croſle, their death a comfort, and 
theretcre their vowes and their voices are; cupso diſſolvi:mbs 
wors lucrum : quis me liberabit de corpore mortis hujus ? 1 de. 
fire to te diſſolmed ; for death is profitable unto me ; who ſhall 
then free me from death ? And for this cauſe thoſe Philoſos 
pbers and Chriſtians haue bene iuſily reproched (which is 
to be vnderſtovd of thoſe that are weake and idle, and not of 
all) that vlay the publike difſemblers, and doe nor in verity 
belceue that which they doe ſo muchtalke of, and fo highly 
commend, rouching that happy immortality, and thoſe vn- 
ſpeakable pleaſures in the ſecond life, ſince they doubt , and 
feare death ſo much, the neceſſary paſſage thereunto. 

The fift and laſt, is the execution of this precedent defire, 
which1s for amanto be his owne executioner, and the at- 
thor of his owne death. This ſcemeth to proceed from ver- 
tue, and the greatneſſe of a mans courage, hauing beene anci- 
ently praiſed by the greateſt and moſt excellent men and 
women of euery nation and religion, Greekes, Romans, /Egyp- 
Hans, Perſians, Medes, French, Indians, Philoſophers ot all 
ſefts, ſewer,witnes that good old man Rezs, called the father 
ofthe [ewes for his vertue ;and his wines, whovnder Anti» 
sbns, hauing circumciſed their children, caft themſclues head- 
long from the rocke with them: And Chriſtia's too, witneſſe 
thoſe two canonized Saints, Pelagivs and Sophronia, whereof 
the-firlt, with his mother and ſiſters, caſt himſelfe into the 
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rizer, and the other killed ber ſelfe with aknife, to anoid the 
violence of Maxentives the Emperour : Yea witnefle diucrs 
people and whole cities, as Capone in [taly, Aſtupa, Numantia 
in Spaine beſieged by the Romans ; the 1 Abideens enforced by 
Phibip, acitic in /ndia beſieged by Alexander. But this reſo- 
lution hath been likewiſe approued and authorized by many 
common-weales, by lawes and rules eſtabliſhed thereupon, 
asat Marſeilles, inthe lle of Cea; in Nigropont,and other na- 
tions, as in the Hyperborean Ilands, and 1ultified by many 
great reaſons, drawne fromthe precedent article, which is of 
the iuſt deſire of death. For if it be permitted to defire,to ask, 
to ſeeke after death, why ſhould it be an illa&ro giue it vnto 
our (clues ? If a mans owne death be iult in the will, why 
ſhould it not be as juſt in the hand, and the execution ? Why 
ſhould I expe that from another, which I candoe my ſclftc? 
and why ſhould it not be better to giue it, than to ſuffer ano- 
ther to giae it ; to meet, than to attend it ? for the faireſt death 
is the more voluntarie. Finally, I offend not the law made a- 
gainſt theeues and robbers, when I rake but my owne goods, 
and cut but my owne purſe; neitheram l guiltie of the lawes 
made againſt murtherers by taking away my owne life. But 
this opinion is reproued by diuers, not onely Chriftians, but 
lewes, as lo/ephns diſputeth againſt his captaines in the caue 
ds P #1: and Philoſophers,as Plate,Scipio, who held this pro- 
ceeding not onely for avice of cowardlines and impariencie, 
for it is for a man to hide himſelfe from the blowes of fortune. 
Now atrue andliuely vertue muſt neuer 'yceld, for cuils and 
croſſes are nouriſhments thereunto, and it is greater con- 
ſtancie well to vie the chaine wherewith we areticd, than 
tobreake it ; and more ſetled reſolution in Regulus, than in 
Cato, 
Rebus in adverſir facile eff contemmere vitam, 
Fortins ule facit,qus miſer eſſe pete. 
Sr frattus illabarmr orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine, 

'T is no vertwe to deſpiſe, 

A life long led in miſerier: 

Bug to ſamle in fortune rude, 
1s the mott of fortitude. 
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T he rninons world, ſhould it on this man fall, 

Kill bim it may, dawnt him 1t newer ſhall. 
But alſo for a fault of deſertion ; for a man ought not to aban. 
don his cbarge without the expreſie commandement of hing 
that gaue it him, we are not here for our ſelues,not our owne 
maſters. This then is not a matter beyond all doubt or diſpu- 
tation. 

Itis firſt beyond all doubt, that we are not toattempt this 
laſt exploit withour very great and iuſt cauſe (nay I cannot ſee 
how any cauſe ſhould be great and iuſt enough)to the end that 
it bee as they fay ker cru, an honeſt and reaſonable 
departure. It muſt not then be for any light occaſion, what- 
ſocuer ſome ſay, that a man may die for light cauſcs,lince they 
that hold vs in life are not weightie. It 15 ingratitude to nas 
ture,not to accept and vie her preſent, it 15a ligne of lightneſſe 
to be too anxious and ſcrupulous, to break company for mat- 
rers of no moment, and not for ſuch as are iuſt and lawfull, if 
there be any ſuch. And therefore they had not a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe, and 1ſt cauſc of their death, of whom I made mention 
before, Pomponins Atticus, Marcelinus, and Cleantes, who 
would not (tay the courſe of their death, for this onely reaſon, 
becauſe rhey were already neere vmto it. The wines of Perns, 
of Scaurus, of Labio, of Fulwiusthe friend of Angnſtns, of See 
neca, and diuers others, who died onely ro accompany their 
husbands in death, or rather to encouragethem therein. Cate 
and others, who died becauſe their buſinefſe ſucceeded not 
well, and becauſe they would not fall into the hands of their 
cnemics, notwithſtanding they feared no 111 viage at their 
hands. They that haue murthered themiclues becauſe they 
would notliue at the mercie, and by the grace and fauourof 
thoſe whom they hated, as Grains Silnanins, and Statins 
Proximns, being pardoned by Nero. They that die to recouer 
a ſhame and diſhonour paſt;asthart Romane Lucretsa, Spar=4. 
pizes the ſonne of Queene Tomyris, Boges the Licutenanr of 
King Xerxes. They that for noparticular cauſe, but onely be- 
cauſe they ſee the weale bublike in a bad and declining eſtate, 
murther themſclues,as Nersa that great Lawyer, Vibius Vir- 
ens, Inbellicus inthe taking of Capona. They that are weary 
with lining, or for priuatc cauſe loath to liuc any —_— 
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Neither is it ſufficient that the cauſe be great and iuſt, but thar 
it be necefary and remedilefle, and that all manner of meanes 
to preſerne lifebe firſt put in praftiſe. For precipitation and 
anticipated deſpaire is very vitious, as in Bratws and Caſſmer, 
who killing themſclues before the time and occafion, loſt the 
reliques ofrhe Roman liberty whereof they were proteQors. 
A man, faith C/eomenes, mult manage his life, and make vic 
therof to the vttermoſt:for to take it away,a man neuer wants 
time,it isa remedy which he hathalwaies in his owne hands; 
but the ſtate of things may change and grow better. Joſeph 
and divers others hauc to their great benefit practiſed this 
counſell : things that ſeeme altogether deſperate, doe many 
times change and haue a happy ſucceſſe; Alzquiz carnifics ſo 
ſaperies ſuit : Some men hane ont-lined their miſertes. 
Multa dies varinſq, labor mat abilis avi 
Retulit in melins. 
Hae patience man,and be content to line ; 
T hat which a day denies, a day may gue. 
A man muſt cary himſclfe in his place and calling as a de- 
fendant againſt him that afſaileth him, (mm moderamine 1n- 
culpate tutele : with the gowernment of blameleſſe protefivon ; he 
muſttrie all manner of meanes before he come to this extre- 
mitie. Sccondly,and without doubt it is far better and more 
commendable to ſuffer, and to continue conſtant and firme 
to the end,than fearefully and cowardly to flic or die: but for- 
aſmuchas ir is a gift not giuen vntoall, nomore than conti- 
nencic 1s; Non omn:s capinnt verbum iſtud, nnde melins nnbere 
quan uri : All men like not this ſajing, Better to marie than to 
burne : the queſtion 12, whether an inſupportable and remedi. 
:fle cuil hapning, which may vtterly vndoe and turne topfic 
turuic our whole reſolution, and drive vs into deſpaire, de- 
ſpight and murmuring againſt God, it be more expedient, or 
alcfſecuill for a man couragiouſly to deliuer himſelfe, hauing 
his ſenſes ſound and ſerled, than by {tanding to it, for feare of 
failing in his duty, expoſe himſclte to the danger of ſinking 
and being vtterly loſt, Itis not a lefſe cuill to quit the place, 
than to be obſtinate and periſh, to flie, than to be raken. It is 
true that it ſecmeth by all humane and philoſophicall reaſon * 
to be praRiſed, as hath beene ſaid, by ſo many famous people 
of 
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of all countries andclimates. But Chriftianitie doth no way 
approuc it,nor alloweth therein any diſpenſation. 

Frnally,it isa great point of wiſdome to learne to know the 
point and ar rochuſe a fir houre to die: Euery man hath 
his time and ſcaſon ro die; ſome preuent it, others prolongir: 
there is weaknefle and valour inthem both, bur there 1s requi- 
red diſcretion. How many men haue ſuruiaed their glory, and 
by a deſire to lengthen their life bur a lictle,haue darkned it 
againe, and liued ro helpe burie their owne honour ? And that 
which laſtly ſticketh by chem, hath norcliſh or feeling of what 
is paſt, bur continueth like an old filthie clout ſowed to the 
hemme of arich and beautifull ornament. There 1s atime to 
gather fruit fromthe rree,which if it hang too long, it rotteth 
and growes worſe and worſe; and the lofle is as great too, if it 
be gathered too ſoone. Many Saints and holy men hauc fled 
from death, becauſethey arc yet profitableto the Church and 
weale-publike,though 1n reſpect of their own particular they 
could be content to die. It isan at of charity to deſire toliue 
for the benefitof another ; Ss popmlo two ſum neceſſarins non Fee 
euſo laborem ; If I em needfull tothy people, | refuſe not labowr. 

Death hath divers formes, ſome more caſte than other, and 
taketh diucrsqualities acccording tothe fantaſic of euery one. 
Among thoſe thatare naturall, they that proceed from weak- 
nefſe and a numnefle of the members are the ſweereſt and the 
caficlt : among thoſe that are violent, the belt is the ſhorteſt, 
and the leaſt premeditated. Some deſire to make an exempla- 
ric and demonſtratiue death of conſtancie and ſuchciencie ; 
this is to conſider another thing, and to ſeek their own repu- 
tation : but rhisis vanity, for this isnoa& of ſocietic, bur of 
one only perſon,who hath cnoughto do with himſelfe,to mi- 
niſter to himſelf inward comfort, and hath no need to trouble 
himlelfe with what belongeth to another,efpecially all che in- 
rereſt he hath in his reputation, ceaſing with his death. That is 
the beſt death which is well recolleRed in it ſelfe,quier,ſolita. 
rie,and attendeth wholly to thar, which at that time is fitteſt. 
Thar great aſliſtance of parents and friends, bringeth a thou- 
ſand diſcommodities, it opprefſerh and ſmothereth him that 
1s dying, one tormenteth his cares, another his cyes, another 


bis mouthuthcir cries and complaints,ifthey be truc, n= the 
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heart ; if fained, afflit and torment it. Many great perſona« 
ges baue ſought to die farre fromtheir friends, ro auoidthis 


' mnconuenience, accounting it achildiſh thing, and afooliſh 


homour, to be willing by their miſcries to moue ſorrow and 
compaſſion in their friends ; we commend conftancie to ſuf. 
fer bad fortune, we accuſe and hate it in our friends, and when 
tis our owne caſe, it is not ſufficient thatthey ſutter with vs, 
bur they muſt afflirhemſelugs too: A wile man that is ſicke 
ſhould contcuc himſelfe with the ferled countenance of his af- 
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To maintaine himſelfe in true tranquillitie of ſpirit the fruit 
and crowne of wiſdome, and the concluſion 


of this Booke, 


= E tranquillitie of the ſpiritis the ſoucraigne good of 
man. This is that great and richtreaſure, which the wi. 
ſeit ſecke by ſea and by land, on foot and a horſe backe; all 
our care ſhonld tend thereunto, it is the fruit of all ouy labours 
and ſtudies, the crowne of wiſdome, Bur leſt a man ſhould 
miſtake himſcife herein, you muſt know that this tranquilli- 
tie i9 not a retrait or vacation from all affaires,a delightfull ſo- 
Itarinefſe and corporally pleaſant, or a profound careleſnefſe 
ofall things: ifit were ſo, many women, idle, diffolute and 
voluptuous perſons, would ar their pleaſure enioy as great a 
good as the wiſeſt can aſpire vnto with all their ſtudie ; Nei» 
ther maltitide nor ſcarcitic of buſinefle doth any thing here- 
 Ttis a beautifall, ſweer, equall, iuſt, firme and pleaſant 
eſtate of the ſoule, which neither buſineſſe nor idlenefle, nor 
good accidents, nor ill, nor time can any way trouble, alter, 
mend, or deprefſe ; Vera rranquillitas non concats : Nothing 
rob led ty we trang nilhitic. 

The meanes to attaine thereymto,to get and preſerucir, are 
thepoints hat I haue handled inthis ſecond book, whereof 
thisis a brieſe colle ion. They conſiſt in freeing and disfur- 
hing of a man from all lets and impediments, and furniſh- 
whim wihthoſe things that entertaineand preſetuc eu 
things 
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things that doe moit hinder and trouble the-reſt and tranquil» 
litie of the ſpirit, are commun and vulgar opinions, which 
for the moit part are erroneous ; and ſecondly delires and 
pallions, which ingender in vs aKkinde of delicacie and difh. 
cultie : which are the cauſe that a man 1s neuer content; and 
theſe are kindled and ftirred in him by thoſe two contrary 


fortunes, proſperity and aduerſitic, as with two violent and + 


mighty winds: and finally, that vile and baſe captiuity wheres 
with the ſpirit (that is to fay, the tudgement and will) isen- 
thralled like a beaſt vnder the yoke of certaine locall andpar- 
ticular rules and opinions. Now he mult emancipate and free 
himſclfe from theſe ſtockes and vaiuſt ſubieRions, and bring 
his (piritinto libertic, reflore himſelfe to himlſelfe, free, vni- 
uerſall, open, ſeeinginto all, and wandring through the beau+ 
tifull and vniuerſall circuit of the world and of nature. /» com- 
mune genitus, mundum ut nnam domum (peftans,tots [e infer 
mundo, & in omnes ejus a'tns contemplationem [nam mittens: 
Hee that tv begotten generally, holds this world but as one honſe, 
applying himſelfe to the whole world, and exerciſmg hi contens- 
plation un all the aftions thereof, 

The place being thus trimmed and made ready, the firlt 
foundations thatareto be laid, are a truc honeſtie, and to lige 
11fuch an cſtate and vocation whereunto a man 1s fit. The 
principall parts wherewith he muſt raiſc,aſſure,and ſettle thus 
building, are firſt true piety, whereby, with aloule not aſto- 
niſhed, but ſetled, pure, free, denour, a man contemplateth 
God, the great, ſoucraigne, and abſolute work.malter ofall 
things, who can neither be ſcene nor knowne:but yet he mult 
be knowne, adored, worſhipped, ſerued withthe whole heart, 
from whom he isto hope for all manner of good, and to feare 
nocuill : afterwards he muſt walke roundly in ſimplicity and 
truth, accordingtothelawes and cuſtomes, liue with a hears 
open both to the cies of Godand the. world ; Conſcientienu 
ſnam aperiens,ſemperg, tanquam m publico Vivens, ſ# magis Utr 
ritns,qndm alior:Shewing his conſcience, and alwayes linang ai it 
were # publike, more afeard of himſelſe,than of others. Againe, 
he muſt keepe in himſelfe and with others, and generall inal 
things,in his thoughts, ſpeeches, deſignements,aCtions,a mo- 
deration the mother or nurſe of tranquillitie, laying aſide # 
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pompe and vanitie, rule his deſires, content bimfclfe with a 
mediocrity and fufficiencic ; 2 nod ſit eſſe velit, mwhilg, malit ; 
would be as he tr,and rather nothing than ſo ;1cioyCein his for- 
tunes. A tempeſt hath a great deale lefle force, and doth lefſe 
hart when the ſailes are takendowne,than whea they arc hoi- 
ſed vÞ, and laid open tothe windes. He muſt be conſtant a- 
gtialſt whatſocucr may wound or hurt him, raiſe himſclte a» 
boue and beyond all teare, contemning all the blowes of for. 
tne, of death, ho[ding it as the end of all cuils, and vor the 
cauſe of any ; Contemptor onunium, quibus tor guetur vita, ſupra 
nid gue COnfin ant ACChAnn g, mens, Imperturbatns, intre- 
pans: A contemmer or deſpiſer of all things arherewith mans life 
wa) be afflited,r aiſorg bimſelfe abone all things that ma ry chance 
# happen, without perturbation, without feare. And to hold 
himſelfe firme voto himſelfe, agree with himſelfe, liue at 
aſe withoutany paine or inward contention, full of ioy, of 
peace,of comfort and content1n himſfelfe ; Sapiens plenus gau- 
Gs, bilaris, plactaus cum dijo ex part vintt : Saprentia effettns 
1audsj equalitas, ſolns ſapiens gaudet : A wiſe man is full of toy, 
merry, peaceable, lineth in equall pleaſure with the gods ; the ef= 
ſell of wiſdldme is the equality of 1oy wherein onely a wife man de 
bghtech. He muſt I ſay entertaine himſelfe, and continue con- 
tent in himſelfe, which is the proper fruit and cfteR of wiſe 
dome ; Ni/s/apients ſua non placent © omni flultitia laborat ſa« 
fidio ſus. Non eft beats, eſſe ſe quinonputat : No man, but 4 
me man # content with his owne : exery fooles tranels diſlike 
bs. No man t happy,but he that ſo thinkes himſelſe. 
Toconclude, to this tranquillitie of ſpiric, two things are 
tecefſarie, innocencie and a good conſcience ; this isthe firlt 
ad principall part which doth maruelouſly arme and con- 
ime him with aſſurance ; but this isnot alwayes ſufficient, 
tithe force of the rempeſt, as it is many times ſcene in diuers 
that are troubled and loſt ; Erit rante tribulatio wt ſeducantur 


' 16s: There ſhall be ſo great tribulation, that exen the righteous 


be ſeduced. And therefore the other islikewiſe neceflary, 
which is force and conſtancy of courage,as likewiſethis alone 
were not ſufficient : for the force and reſiſtance of the conſci» 
& is maruellous,it makes vs to betray, toaccuſe our _— 
an 


2638 To maintaine himſelfe in te ue tranguillitie,e7c, 
and for'want of other witneſes, it is as'a thouſand witneſfſy 
againſt vs, 6 3:."22Þ 7, 
Orcultuns quatient animo tortore flagellnm. 
Shaking a double veliſh with a whip 
; That ftrikes the ſoule, whereas the demils chip. 
It framethan endirement, condemnethand executerh yy; 
there is no cloſet cloſe enough for wicked men, faith Zpitas 
rxz, becauſe they neuer can aſſurethemſelues to be hid, their 
owne confcience alwayes diſconering them ro themſclues 1 
Primaeft hec uttio,quod ſe judice nems norens abſolvitar i Thu 
# the firſt renenge of fine, that enery man being His owne In 
naſmrer is quit .Solkewile neither a weakeand fearefull 
be it neuer fo holy, *nor 'a ſtrong and couragious, 1f it bent 
ſound and pure, can never enioy this fo richand happy tras 
quillitic, but he that harh them all- workerh wonders, as Ss 
rates, 'Epaminondas, Cato, Scipio, of whom there are three 
admirable "exploits touching vhis: ſubieft. Theſe: two Ros 
mans being pdbliquely accuſed, madetheiraccufers to bluſh, 
won the Judges and the whole affembly being ſtrucken 
with an admiration. He hada heart too great byna«. | i} 
tare, faith Tires Linius of Scipio, to know how. *: 
to be faultie,' and todebaſe bimſelfe fo .. . 
much,az ro defend bis owne $i 
Innocencie. 
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S Oraſmuch as our purpoſe in this Booke, is 
by peecemeale to inſtru vnto Wiſdome, 
and to giue the particular aduiſements after 
the generall handled in the Second Booke, 
NY | that we may the better hold a certainecourſe 
| and order therein, we haue thought thatwe 
cannot doe better, than to follow the foure miſtris and morall 
vertues, Prudence, Iuſtice, Fortitude, and Temperance; for in 
theſe foure,almoſtall the duties of our life are comprehended. J 
Prudence, isasa generall guide and conduR ofthe other ver 
tues, and of our whole life, though properly ir be exerciſed in 
the affaires that belong thereunto. Iuſtice concerneth the per- 
ſons of men; for it is to giue vnto euery one that which be. 
longeth vnto him. Fortitude, and Temperance, concerneth 
all accidents good and cuill, pleaſant and painfull, good and 
ill fortune. Now ta theſe three, perſons, affaires, and acci- 
b dents, 
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dents, is contained all our life and humane condition, and the 
trafficke of this world, 
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Of Prudence, the first vertue, 
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Of Prudence tn general. 


Rudenceis withreaſon pur inthe firſt ranke, as the gene. 
P rall Queene, ſuperintendent, and guide of all other yer. 
tnes, Auriga virturum;without which there is nothing good, 
beautifull, fir,and decent; it 15 the ſalt of our life, the luſtre, 
the ornament,the ſauce or ſeaſoning of our ations, the ſquare 
and rule of our affaires, and in a word, the Art of our lite, as 
phyſickethe Art of our health. 

It is the knowledge and choice of thoſe things we muſt 
either deſire or flie; it 1s the iuſt eſtimation and triall of things; 
it is the ciethatſceth all, that direteth and ordaineth all. It 
conſiſtcth in threethings, which are all of oneranke ; to con. 
ſult and deliberate well, ro iudge and reſolue well, ro condut 
and execute well. 

It is an vniuerſall vertue,forit extendeth it ſclfe generallyto 
all humane things, not onely 1n groſſe but by peeccmeale to 
euery particular thipg, and isas infinite, as are the 1ndiutduals, 

Itis very difficult, both by reaſon of the aforeſaid inknite- 

neſſe,for the particulers are without knowledge, as without 
number; $s qua finirs now poſſunt, extra ſapientiam ſunt : 
T hing « infintte and that cannot be defined, arc beyond wiſdom; 
And of the great vncertaintie and inconilancy of humane 
things, which are the greater by reaſon of their accidents, cir- 
cum(itances,appertenaices, dependancies, tines, places, pers 
ſons; in ſuch ſort, that in the change ofone onely, and that 
the lcaſt circumſtance,the whole thing it ſelte is altered : And 
likewiſcin the office thereof, which is the gathering together 
and temperature of contrary things, the diitincion and triall 
of thoſe that are like one another ; the contraricty ard rcſem» 
blance hindreth much. 
It is very obſcure, becauſe rhe cauſes and iuriſditions of 
thingsare ynknowne,the ſeeds and roots are hidden, and ſuch 
as 
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asthe nature of man cannot finde,nor ought to ſecke after. Oc- 
cultat eornm ſemina Des, & plerumque bonorum malorumg, 
cauſe ſub diverſa ſpecic latent ; Their ſcedes God keepeth wn. 
knowne, and for the moſt part the cauſes of good and enllie hid 
onder diners ſimilitundes, Moreouer, fortune, deſtinic, (vie 
what words you will) a ſoucraigne, ſecret, and vnknowne 
power and authority,hath alwaies the aduantage,and maintai- 
neth it againſt all counſels, foreſights, and preuentions what- 
ſocuer : whereby it many times comes to paſſe, that the beſt 
counſels haue the worſt iflues, that one and the ſame counſell 
doth very happily ſucceed to one, vnhappily to another, in 
one and the ſame caſe, and with one and the ſame man, things 
went luckily yeſterday,vnluckily today. Ir is an opinion iuſt» 
ly receined, that we ought not to iudge of counſels, nor of 
the ſufficiency and capacity of perſons by the enents. And 
therefore one anſwered thoſe well that maruelled and were 
aſtoniſhed ar the ill ſucceſfſe of their buſinefle, conſidering 
with how wiſe & mature deliberation they were vndertaken, 
That they were maſters of their deliberations, not of the ſuc- 
ceſſe of their aftaires ; forthat was inthe power of fortune, 
which ſeemeth ro ſport it ſclfe with all our faireſt deſigne- 
ments and counſels, ouerthroweth in a moment that which 
hathalong time beene proietedand deliberated,and ſeemeth 
to be ſtrongly fortified, choking, as they ſay, our arrillery. 
And indeed, fortune to ſhew itauthority inall things, and to 
abate our preſumption, not being able to make men wiſe, that 
are not apt thereunto, maketh them neuerthelefle happie in 
deſpight of vertuc, whereby it many times comes topaſle,that 
ſimple men bring to a happic end great matters both publike 
awd prinate. Prudence then is aſea without cither botrome 
or brinke, and which cannot be limited and preſcribed by 
precepts and aduiſements. It doth but compaſſe things and 
gocth about them, like a darke cloud, many times vaine and 
friuolous. 
Neuerthelefle, it is of ſuch weight and neceſſity, that alone 
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Neceſſary. 


and of it ſelfe, it can do much, and withour it all thereft is no- 14,14 4,04. 
thing,no not riches,meanes, force: Yar conſily expers mole rmit Euripid, 
ſua, mens' wna ſapens plurium vincit manus; Et multaque Liuius. 


natrrd tnpeadita ſunt, confilio expedinntur ; Strength void of 
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connſell falleth ts yuine enen of it ſelfe,One wiſe mind onercometh 
the hands of many, Aud many things that are hindred by nature, 
are euded by counſell, And the principall cauſe of this necelſi. 
tic is the peruerle nature of man, the rougheſt and bardeltto 
tame of all other creatures ; [mpatiens equi, nedaum ſervituth; 
Impatient of equitie much more of ſernitude; and which mult be 
handled with Art and indultric, for it doth not more willing- 
ly ſet it ſelfe againſtany, than againlt thoſe that would con- 
temne it. Now prudenceisthe Art to handle it, and a gentle 
bridle,that holdeth it within the compaſſe of obedience. 

Now though the ſeed of Prudence, as of other vertues, be 
invs by nature, yet it is acquired and learnt more than any 
other,and thar in ſome ſort by precepts and aduiſements;this 
is the Theoricke : but much better and principally (though 
with more time) by expericnce and praQtiſe, which is two. 
fold ; the one, and the true, is that which is proper and perſo- 
nall,whereof it takes the name; this is the knowledge of thoſe 
things which we haue ſcene and handled : the other is ſtrange 
by theaRtof another ; this is hiſtorie Which we know by re- 
lation or by reading. Now experience and vic 1s more firme 
& more afſured;//ws efficaciſſimus omninm rerum magiſter Vſe 
and experience 11 a moſt effeftnall maſter of all things,the father 
and miſtris of all the Arts, but morelong ; it 1s old, Seri vent 
wſics ab anni, Experience commeth in a mans latter 44ies,more 
difficult, painfull, race. The knowledge of biſtory, as itis 
lefſe firme and aſſured; ſo is it more caſic,more frequent, open 
and common toall. A man is made more reſolute and aſſt» 
redat hisowne charges, bur ir is more cafie at the charge of 
another. Now from theſe two properly, Experience, and 
Hiſtorie, doth prudence ariſe, V/x me gennit, mater peperit 

memoria ſeu memorie anima & vita hiſtoria. Experience be« 
gat me, my mother memorie bare me; the ſonle and life of mene- 
rie 4 hiſtarie. : 

Now Prudence may and moſt be diuerſly diſtinguiſhed 
according to the perſonsand the affaires. In regard of the 
perſons there is priuate prudence, whether ir be ſolitary and 
indiuiduall, which can hardly be termed prudence ; or foci- 
able and Oecnomicall among a ſinall company, and pru- 
dence publikeand politike. This more luygh, cxcellent, difh- 
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culr, and vnto which thoſe foreſaid qualities do properly bc- 
long,and it is twofold, peaccable and military. 

[n regard of the affiires, foraſmuch as they are of two ſorts, 
the one ordinarie, caſt ; the other extraordinary. Theſe are 
accidents which brivg with chem ſome new difficulty and am» 
biguity. A man may likewiſe ſay,that there is an ordinary and 
calie prudence, which walkethaccording to the lawes, cu- 
{tomes,aud courſe already eſtabliſhed ; another extraordinary 
and more duhcult. 


There is likewife another diſtinRion of prudence, both in H<ſioe. 


relpeR of the perlons, and of the affaires, which concerneth - 


rather the degrees, than the kindes thereof, that isto ſay,pro- 
per prudence, whercby a ian is wiſe, andtaketh countell of 
himſelfe ; the other burrowed, whereby a man followeth the 
counſell of another. Tie wile fay,that there aretwo ſorts and 
degrees of wile men:the firſt and chief. {tis of thoſe that baue 
aclcere inſight into all things,and know of themſelues how ro 
finde the remedies and help+;but where are theſe tobe found ? 
Doubzleſle they are rare and ſingular : the other is of thoſe 
that know how to take, to follow, to make vſc of the good 
counſels of another, for they that know neither how to giue, 
nor to take counſell, are fooles. 

The generall and common aduiſcments, which belong to 
all ſorts of prudence, all forrs of perſons and affaires, hath 


lus, 


9 


beene touched and briefly deliuered in the ſecond Booke, and Chap.10. 


they are eight: firſt, knowledge of the perſons and affaires; 
ſecondly,c/t1mation of things; thirdly, choice and elections ; 
fourthly, from them to take counſell vpon all; fifthly, rem» 
perature betweene feare and aſſurance, confidence and diffi- 
dence; ſixthly, to take all things intheir ſeaſon, and to ſeaſe 
ypon the cccaſion; ſeuenthly, to cary himſelfe well, with 
induſtry and fortune ; laſtly, diſcretion in all. We muſt now 
handle the particulars, firſt of publike wiſdome, which re- 
_— the perſons, afterwards of that which reſpeReth the 
aires. 
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== doQrine belongeth to ſoneraignes and goucrnours 
of ſtates. It is vncertaine, infinire, difficult, and almoſt 
impoſlivle toberanged into order, to be limited and prefcri- 
bed by rules and precepts: but we maſt enadeuour to giuc 
ſome ſmalllight, and briefe infiruRion thereof. We may re- 
ferre this whole dorine to two principall heads, which are 
the two duries of a ſoueraigne. The one comprehenderh and 
intreateth ofthe props and pillars of a ſtate, principall and 
cf{.nriall parts of publike goucrament, as the bones and fi- 
newes of this great body, to the cad that a ſoucraigne may 
prouide for himſelfeand his (tate ; which areſcucn principal}, 
that is to ſay, knowledge of the (tate, vertue,manners and fa. 
ſhions, counſels, treaſure, forces and armes, alliances. The 
three firſt are in the perſon of the ſoucraigne, the fourth in 
him and neere him, the three latter without him. The other 
isto at, well to employ and to make vſe of the forefaid 
meanes, that is to ſay, in groſſe, and in a word, well to go. 
uerne and maintaine himſelfe in aut hority, and the lone both 
of his ſubieRs and of ſtrangers, bar diſtinMly ; rhis part is 
twofold, peaceable and military. Behold here ſummarily and 
groſlely the worke cur our, and the firſt great draughts that 
are to be handled hereafter. We will diuide then this politicke 
matter, andof fate, into two parts ; the firſt ſhall be of pro. 
viſion, that is to ſay, of the ſenen neceſſary things; the ſecond, 
and which preſuppoſeth the firſt, ſhall be of the a ion of the 
Prince. This matter is excellently handled by Lip/ius, accor- 
ding as he thought good : the marrow of his booke is here: 
I haue not taken, nor wholly followed his method, nor his 
order, as you may already fce in this generall diuiſion, and 
moreyou ſhall hereafter: I haue likewiſelefr ſomewhat of his, 
and add:d ſumzthing of my owne, and other mens. 


CHAP, 


AP. 


#8 gonerne ſtates. 


Curar. II. 


T he fir#t part of thu politicke prudence and gonern- 
ment of ſtate, which 1s of prouiſion. 


FE firſt thing that 1s required before all others, isthe 
knowledge ot the ſtate : for the fir{t rule of all prudence 
conliſteth in knowledge, as hath beene taid in the ſecond 
booke. Thetfir(t ia all things, is to know with whoma man 
hath ro deale. For in as much as this ruling and moderating 
prudence of fates, which is a knowledge and lufficiencie to 
goucrne in publike, is athing relatiue, which is handled be. 
rweene the {oucraigne and the ſubieRs ; the firlt duty and of. 
hce thereof, isin the knowledge of the —_— that is, of 
the people, and the ſoucraignty, thar is to ſay, of the ſtate. 
Firſt then the humours and natures of the people mult be 
knowne. This knowledge formeth, and giueth aduice vnto 
him that ſhould gouerne them. The nature of the people in 
generall hath beene deſcribedat large in the firſt book, (light, 
mcon(tanr,mutinous, vaine, a louer of novelties, fierce and in« 
ſupportable in proſperity, cowardly anddeieted in aduerſity) 
but it muſt likewiſe be knowne in particular : ſo many cities 
and perſons, ſo many divers humours. There are people cho- 
lericke, audacions, warriers,fearefull, giuen to wine, ſubicR 
to women, ſome more than others: Noſcenda nature pag 
eſt, c> gmbus modi temperanter habeatnr : T he nature of the 
vulgar ſort is tobe knowen, and by what means it may be tem- 
perately raled, And in this ſenſe is that ſaying of thE wile to 
be vnder{tood : He that hath not obeyed, cannot tell how 
to Command : Nemo bene imperat, niſi qui ante parnerit in 
perio : Nor becauſe ſoucraignes ſhould or canalwaies take vp» 
pon them the name of ſubie&s; for many are borne kings and 
princes : and many ſtates are ſucceiliae : but that he that will 
well command, ſhould acquaint himſclfe with rhe hamors 
and willesof his ſubi:ts, as i! himſclfe were of their ranke, 
and in their place. He muſt likewiſe know the nature of the 
ſtate, not onely in genera!l, ſuch as it hath bcene deſcribed, 
but inparticular that which he hath now in hand, the forme, 
eſtabliſhment, birth thereof, that is to ſay, whether it be old 
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or new, fallen by ſucceſſion, or by eleion, obtained by the 
lawes, or by armes, of what extent it is, what neighbours, 
meanes,power, it hath ; For according to theſc and other cir- 
cum{tances, he muſt diuerſly manage the ſcepter, loole and 
{traiten the raines of his gouernment. 

Aftcr this knowledge of the ſtate which 1s As a preamble, 


2 
The ſecend bead the firit of thoſe things that are required, is vertuc, neccſlary 
of this proviſion ina ſoucraigne, as well for himſelte as for the ſtate. Ir1s firit 


15 Vertu. 
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neceſſary and congtnient that he that is aboue ali ſhould be 
better than all, according tothe ſaying of Cyr#s : And then it 
ſtandeth him vpon for his credit and reputation. For com- 
mon fame and report gathereth and ſpreadeth abroad the 
ſpeeches and aRtionsofhim that gouerneth. He is in the eic of 
all, and canno more hide himſelte than the ſunne : and there- 
fore what good or ill ſoener he doth, ſhall not want meanesto 
blaſen it, ſhall be talked of enough. And it importeth him 
much, both in reſpeRof himſelte and his ſtate, that his ſub- 
ies hauc a good opinion of him. Now a ſoucraigne ought 
not only in himſelfe, and in his life andgonuerſation to be ver- 
tuous, but he muſt likewiſe cndeuour that his ſubicsbe like 
vnto himſelfe, For as all the wiſeſt of the world haue cuer 
taught, a ſtate, acitie, a companie cannot long continue nor 
proſper where vertue is baniſhed ; and they doe groſly equi» 
uocate, who think that Princes are 10 much the more aſſured 
in their ſtates, by how much the more wicked their ſubiects 
are, becauſe, ſay they, they are more proper, and as it were 
bornetoferuitude & the yoke; P atienttores ſer vitutis,quos non 
decet niſi eſſe ſervos:Very patict of ſernitude,whom it becommeth 
not ro be other than ſernuants. For contrarily,wicked mcn beare 
their yoke impatiently ; and they that are good and debonaire 
feare much morethantheir cauſe is, Peſ/imms qus/qne aſperrime 


. retlorem patitur: Contrafacile imperinm in boros qui metwentes 


mag quam metuends : T he moſt wicked are moſt tmpatient of 
authority : comtrarily the bei? men are moſt obedient, fearing bs 
thers more, thanthey are to be ſeared themſclnes, Now the moſt 
powerful meanesto induce them, ard to forme them vnto 
vertue, is theexampleof the Prince; for as experience tellcth 
vs, all men doe frame themſclues to the patterne and modell 
of the Prince. The rcaſon js, becauſe example preſſeth more 
than 


robbe 
himſel 
fyrann 


| ks jubetur exemplo: Neither doe we ſo much need command- 
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than law. It is a mute law whichcarricth more credit than a 
command, nec tam imperio nobu opms quan exemplo : + miti- 


I'h Paneg. 


ment, 41 example ; and it is more gentle to command by example. 
Now the eics and thoughts of the leſler are alwaies vpon rhe 
great ; they admire and ſimply belceue,that all is good and ex- 
cellent that they do : and on the other ſide, they that com- 
mand, think they ſufficiently enioyne and binde their inferi- 
ours to imitare them by aRing only. Vertue then is honoura- 
ble and profitable in a ſoueraigne, yea, all vertue. 

Bur eſpecially and aboue all, Pietic, Iuſtice, Valoar, Cle. 2 
mencie. Theſe are the foure principall and princely vertnes £/p*cia!y 
in principality. And therefore that great Prince eAvguFns + 401 
was wont to ſay, that Pietie and Iuitice did deihe Princes, 

And Seneca faith, that clemency agreeth better with a Prince, 
than any other. The pietie of a Soucraigne confilterh in his 
care for the maintenance and preſeruation of religion, as the 
proteQor thereof. This maketh for his own honour, and pre» 
ſeruation of himſelfe : for they that feare God dare not at=- 
tempt, nay thinke of any thing either againſt their Prince, 
who is the image of God vpon earth, or againſt the ſtate. For 
x Latantins doth many times teach, it 1s religion that main» 
taincth humane ſociety, which carinor otherwiſe ſubſiſt, and 
would ſoone be filled with all manner of wickednes & ſauaige 
cruelties, if the reſpe and feare of religion did not bridle 
men a:d keepe themin order. The ſtate of the Romans did 
increaſe, and flouriſh more by religion, faith Cicero himſelfe, 
than by all other mzanes. Wherefore a Prince muſt take care 
and endenour that religion bepreſerued in it purity,according 
tothe ancient lawes and ceremonies of the countrey, and hin» 
der all innouation, and controuerſies therein, roughly chaſti- 
fing thoſe that goe about to breake the peace thereof, For 
doubtleſſe change in religion, and a wrong done thereunto, 4 4 
draweth with it a change and declination in the Common» Dicn | 
wealth, as Mecenas well diſcourſeth to Auguſtus. 

After pictie commeth Tuſtice, without which ſtates are but — #4 
robberies, which a Prince muſt keepe and pra iſe both in !#/#e. 
himſelfe and others : ln himſclfe, for he muſt deteſt all thoſe 

tyrannicall and barbarous ſpeeches, whichdiſpenſe with ſouc. 
ratgncs, 


RY 
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raignes, quitting them from all lawes, reaſon,cquitie, obliga- 
tion ; which tell them thatthey are not bound vnto any other 
dutie, than to their owne wills and pleaſures ; that there is no 
law for them; that all js good and iult that ſerueth their rurns; 
that their equity 1s their force, their duty 1s inthar power, 
Princips leges nemo ſcripſit : licet, ſi libet. In ſumma fortuna,;d 
equity quod validins:mbil injuſtem quod fructuoſum:Santlita, 
pietas fides,privata bona ſunt : qua juvat reges eant ; None hath 
written lawes for the Prince : hu will u bulaw. In the higheſt de. 
gree of fortune,that is moſt inſt, that ts of moſt force ; Nothing 
vninſt that is profitable: Santtity,piety, faith, are prinate gooas, 
and goe that way that may benefit the Prince. And he mult op» 
poſe againſt them thoſe excellent and holy counſels of the 
wiſe, that hee that hath moſt power in him to vreake lawes, 
ſhould take moſt care to keepe them, and liue moſt in order. 
The greateſt power {Hould be the ſtraightelt bridle,the rule of 
power is duty ; minimum d:cet libere,cut nimiunlicet, non fu 
potentes poſſe, fiers quod nefas : He that hath power to \dve too 
much,ought to be leaſt ſree;it 14 not lawful that mighty me ſhould 
doe that, which 1s vnlawfull to be done. The Prince then mult 
firſtbe juſt, keeping well and inuiolably his faith, the founda- 
tion of juſtice, toall and cuery one whoſeuer he be. Then he 
mult cauſe that his juſtice be kept and maintained in others, 
for it is his proper charge;and for that cauſc he 1s inſtalled. He 
mult ynderſtand the cauſes and the perſons, giue vato cuery 
one that which appertaineth to him, iuſtly according tothe 
lawes,withont delay, labyrinths of fuits and controue1 lies, if- 
-uolution of proceſle, aboliſhing that villanous and pernicious 
myſtery of pleading, which is an open faire, cr marchandize, 
alawfull and honorable robþery, conce ſam latrocininm ; anoi- 
ding the multiplicitic oflawcs and ordinances,a teſtimonie of 
aſick Common- weale, Corruptiſſime reipublice plurime leger: 
T he moſt corrupted Common-wealths abound with moſt lawes; 
as medicines and plaiſters of a body iÞ{ diſpoſed : and all chis, 
tothe end that that which iscſtabdiſhed by good lawes be not 
deſtroyed by too many lawes. Bt you mult know, that the 
iuſtice,vertue, andprobitie of 2 ſoucraigne goeth after ano- 
ther manner, than that of private men : it hath a gate more 


largeand more free by reaſon of the great weight and dange- 
rous 
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rous charge which hee carrieth and ſivayeth, for which cauſe 

it is fic co march with a paſe, which ſeemeth cs others vneaſie 

and irregular, bur yet it is neceflarie and lawfull for him. Hee 

mu ſcmetimes itep aſide, and goc out of the way, mingle 
prudence wirh iaſtice,andas they ſay, couer himſelte with the 

skinne ofthe Lion, if that of the Fox ſerue not the turne. Bur 

this isnotalwayes to be done, and in allcaſes, but with theſe 

three condirions, that it be for the euident and important ne- 

celſitie of the weale publike, (that is to ſay, of the Stateand pr the weate- 
ofthe Prince, which are things conioyned) vnto which he pabthe, 
maſt runne ; this is a naturall obligation, and not ro be dif- 

penſed with : and to procure the good of the common-weale, 

is but todo hisdutic. | 


Salzs popnls ſuprema lex efto, 
Princes counſels,lone and hate, 
Doe homage to the Law of ſtate, 
T hat peoples ſafety haue no mate. 
Other lawes doe very well, 
But peoples ſafety beares the bell, 


That it be todefend, and not to offend ; to preſerue himſelfe, For defence and 
and not ro uncreaſe his greatneſle, to ſaue and ſhield himſelfe £99749. 
either from deceits and ſubtilties,or from wicked and dange- 
rous enterpriſes,and nut to praiſe them. It is lawfull by ſub. 
tileie to preuent ſubtiltie, and among foxes to counterfeit the 
fox. The world is full of Art and malicious couſcmge,and by 
deceits and cunning ſubtiltics, ſtates are commonly ouer- 
throwne, faith Ari/o:le. Why then ſhould it not be lawfull, 
ny why ſhould it not be neceflarie to hinder, and to diuert 
ſuch ewill, and ro ſave the weale publike by the (elfe-ſame 
meanes that others would vadermine and ouerthrow it ? Al- 
waies todeale {imply and plainly with ſuch people , and to 
follow the ſtreight line of true reaſon and equitie, were many 
mes ro betray the State,and to vndoe it. 

Thirdly,it muſt be with diſcretion, to the end that others 
abuſe it nor, and ſuch as are wicked rake from thence occaſi- 
onto giue credit and countenance to their owne wickednes. 
For it is neuer permitted to leaue vertue and honeſty, to fol- 
low viceand diſhoneſtic, There is no compoſition or com. 
pcnſation 


3 
Diſcreetly with- 
cut wickedneſſt, 


6 
Diſiruſt requi- 
red in a Prinice. 
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penſation betwixt theſe two extremities. And therfore away 
with all iniuſtice, treacherie, treaſon, and aifſloyaltic. Cur. 
ſed be the dotrine of thoſe, whoteach (as hath beene ſaid) 
that all things are good and lawfull for ſoneraignes: but yer 
it is ſometimes necefſarie and required, that he mingie profit 
with honeltic, and that he enter into compolitton with both, 
He mult ncuer turne his backe to honeſtie, but yet ſometimes 
goe about and coaſt it, employing therein his $kiil and cun- 


ning, which is good, honett and lawfull, as faith that great 


$, Bal, ads », iranmitho rar es ; and doing for the Wweale- 
publikeas mothers and phyſicians, who feede their Children 
and ficke with faire ſpeeches, and deceiue them for their 
heaith. To be briefe, doing that cloſely which hee may not 
doe openly,ioyne wiſdome to valour,Artand ſpirit, where na- 
ture and the hand ſafficeth not ; be, as Pindarms {aich, a Lion 
1n his blowes, a Fox in his counſcll ; a Douc and a Serpent, as 
diuine veritie ſpeaketh. 

And to this matter more diſtinaMy, there 1s required ina 
ſoueraigne,diſtruſt, and that he keepe himlclfe cloſe, yet {o,as 
that he be (till vertuous and iult. Diſtruft, which 1s the firli,is 
wholly neceffarie, as the contrary, which is credulitie, anda 
careleſſe truſt or confidence, is vitious, and very dangerous in 
a ſoucraigne. He watcheth ouer all, and muſt anſwer for all 
his faults are nor light, and therefore he mult be well aduiſed, 
It he tru much, he diſcouereth himſelfe, and is expoſed to 
ſhame,and many dangers opportune fit injure, yea, he encous 
ragethſuchas are falſe and treacherous, who may with little 


_ _ danger, and much recompence commit great wickeeneſle, 


Senec, 


Epichar, 
Euripid, 
Ciccro, 


Adutum nocendi perfido preflat fides : Truit maketh way for the 
treacherous to doe miſchiefe. It is neceſſary therefore that he 
couer himſelfe with this buckler of diſtruſt, which the wiſcſt 
haue thought to be a great part of prudence,and the ſinews of 
wiſdome, that is to ſay. that he watch, belecue nothing, rake 
heed of all : and hereunto doth the nature ofthe world induce 
him,wholly compoſed of lies,coloured, counterfeit, and dane 
gerous, namely ſuch as are neere vnto him in the court and 
houſes of great perſonages. He muſt then truſt but few, and 
thoſe knowneby long experienceand often trials : Neitheris 


it neceſſary that hee abandon them, and in ſuch ſort leaue + 
the 
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thecord, that he (till hold it not by one end, and baue an eye 
ynato them : But he muſt couer and diſguiſe his ditzdence, yea 
when he diſtruſteth, he muſt make a ſhew and countenance of 
great truſt and confidence. For open diftrult wrongeth, and 
inuiteth as much todeceiue, as an ouer-carelefſe confidence, 
and many by making too greataſhew of teare to be deceiued, 


ſhew the way how they may be deceiued. A{mdts fallere docne- Senec, 


runt dum timent falls; Many haue taught to deceine whileſt they 
ſeare to be decrimed : as contrarily aprofeſſed and open truſt, 
hath taken away the deſire todeceiue, hath obliged to loyalty, 
and ingendred tidelitie ; Vult qui/qwe ſibs creds, && babita fides 
ip/amplerumque obligat fidem: Encry man would be beleeued, 
and to be credited for the moit part bindeth truſt the more. 
From diltruſt comes diſſimulation the ſcience or ſeed ther- 


of; for 1f that were not, and that there were truſt and fidelitie 4nd difimula- 
inall, diſimulation which openeth the front, and couereth tiex. 


the thought, could haue no place. Now diſſimulation which 
is vicious in priuate perſons,is very neceſlary in Princes, who 
otherwiſe could not know how to reigne, or well to com- 
mand ; And they muſt many times difſemble not onely in 
warre, wich ſtrangers and encmies, but alſo in time of peace, 
and with their ſubieXts, though more ſparingly. Simple and 
open men, and ſuchas cary (asthey ſay) their hearts in their 
forchcads,are not in any ſort fit for this myſterie of comman- 
ding, and betray many times both themſclues and their ſtate: 
Bur yet he muſt play this part with Art and dexterity, and to 
the purpoſe, neither ſo openly nor ſo ſimply as that it may be 
diſcerned For, to what purpoſe doeſt thou hide and couer 
thy ſelfe,if a man may ſee thee obliquely or fide-waies? Wilie 
deceits and cunning ſubrilties, are no more deceits and ſub- 
tilties when chey are knowne and vented out. A Prince then 
the better to couer his Art, muſt make profeſſion of loving 
fimplicity, muſt make much of free and open minded men;as 
deing enemics to diſſimulation ; and in matters of lefſe im- 


| p_ he niuſt proceed openly, tothe end he may be taken 
0 


r ſuch as he ſeemeth. 
All this1s ia omiſſion,in retaining himſelfe,not ating : but 


3 
tis likewiſe required ſometimes that hee paſſe farther and erafiiſe. 


come to ation, and this is two-fold. The one is to make and 
frame 


E 
Tublilties, 


Plato. 
Plin, 


Val, Max, 
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frame ſecretpradtiſes and intelligences, cunningly to winne 
and draw vnto him the hearts and ſcruices cither of the offi. 
cers, ſeruants, and truſticſt friends of other Princes and for- 
raine Lords,or of his owne ſubics. This is a ſubriltie which 
is much inrequeſt and authoritic, and very common among 
Princes, and a great point of prudence, faith Cicero, It is 
wrought in ſome ſort by perſwaſion, but eſpecially by pre. 
ſents andpenſions, meanes ſo powertull,that not only the Sg 
cretarics,the chicfe of the counſcll, the moſt inward fricnds 
and fauonrites, haue beene thereby drawne to giueaduice, and 
to diuert the deſignements of their malter,yea,great captaines 
to ginetheir helping kand in the warre, butalſo wiucs have 
beene won todiſcouer the ſecrets of their husbands. Nov 
this ſubtile policic is all allowed and approned by many with- 
out difficultie or ſcruple. And to lay the truth, it it be againſt 
an encmie, againſt a {ubic&t whom he ſuſpetterth, and like» 
wiſe againſt any ſtranger, with whom he hath o alliance nor 
league of fidelitic and amitie, it 1s not greatly to be doubted: 
But againſt his alliance, his friends and contedcrates, it can» 
not be good; and it isa kinde of trecberic,which is ncuer pers 
mitted, 

The other isto winne ſome aduantage, and to obtainehis 
purpoſe, by cloſe and couert meanes, by equiuocations and 
ſubtilties, rocircumuent by faire ſpeeches and promiſes, let- 
ters, ainbaſſages, working and obtaining by ſubtile meanes, 
that which the difficultic of timcs and affaires will not permit 
him otherwiſeto doe, and to doe that cloſely which he can- 
not do openly. Many great and wiſe men ſay that this is law- 
full and to bepermitted ; Crebro mendacio 2 frande wti inpe- 
rantes debent ad commodum [ubditoram. Decipere pro moribus 
temporum, prudentia eſt : Great commanders ought to ſe lying 
and frand for the commoditie of their ſubietts, To deceine accor- 
ding to the ſtate and condition of time, 1 wiſdome. It were ouers 
boldneffe ſimply roaffirme that it is permitted. But a man 
may ſay, that in caſe of great neceſſitie, in atroubleſomeand 
tumultuous time, when it is not onely to procure the great 
good, but to dinert a great miſchicfe fromthe ſtate;and againſt 
ſuch asare wicked and traiterous, that it is no great aulr,if it 
be a faulr, | 

j But 
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But there is a greater doubt and difficultic in other things, 
becauſe they haue a ſmell of much iniuſtice in them. I fay 
much, and not wholly, becauſe with their injuſtice there are 
mingled in them ſome graine of juſtice. That which is whol- 
ly and apparently vniuſt, 1s reproued of all, even of the wic= 
ked, at leaſtwiſe in word and ſhew, ifnot in earneſt and in 
deed. But of theſe aRions ill mingled, there are ſo many rea- 
ſons and authoxities on the one fideand the other, thata man 
hardly knoweth how to reſolue himſelfe. I will reduce them 
hecre to certaine heads. To diſpatch and ſecretly to put to 
death, or otherwiſe without forme of iuſtice, ſome certaine 
manthat is troubleſome and dangerous to the {tate, and who 
wel deſerueth death,but yet cannot without trouble and datte 

er be enterpriſed and repreſſed by an ordinarie courſe ; here. 
inthere is nothing violated but the forme. Andthe prince, is 
he not aboue formes ? 

To cut the wings, and toleſſen the great meanes of any 
one,that ſhall raiſe and fortifie himſelfe roo much in the ſtate, 
and makerh himſelfe fearefull ro his ſoucraigne ; not ſtay- 
ng till be be invincible and able to attempt any thing againſt 
the (tate, and the head of his ſoucraigne when it pleaſeth 


To take by anthority the riches of the richeſt in a great ne- 
celſitya:3d poucrry of the ſtate. , 

To w-aken ar 4 cancell the lawes and priuiledges of ſome 
ſubie&ts, who hold them to the preiudice and diminution of 
the authority of the ſoucraigne. 

To take by preuention and to poſſeſſe himſelfe of a place, 
city or prounce,very commodious for the ſtate, rather thanto 
ſuffer another ſtrong and fearefull neighbour to take and poſ- 
lefſe ir, to the great hurt, ſubietion and perpetuall alarum of 
the ſaid ſtate, 

All theſe things are approued as iuſt and lawfull by many 

eat and wiſe men, prouided that they ſucceed well and 

ppily ; of whomtheſe are the ſayings and ſentences : To 


10 
Inis flice pro* 


fitable to the 


weale publike. 


doe juſtice in great matters, a man may ſometimes goe aſtray pj,,arh 
laſinall; and, To execute iuſtice in groſle, it ispermitred to Tacit. 


wrong by retaile : for commonly the greateſt ations and 
examples haue ſoine intuſtice, which fatisfieth particular 
men 


Plutarch. in 
flam. 


Sence, 


Ariftot. in 
Politico. 
Dcmocrits 


ry 
Valour. 


I3 
Clemencie. 
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men by the profit which arifeth to all in generall, Omme mag. 
nam exemplam habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod adver ſa finguiet 
wtilitate pnblica rependitsr. That a piudent and wile prince 
ſhould not onely know how to command according to the 
lawes, bur alſo the lawes themlclues,it neceſlitie require ; and 
they muſt make the law-s to will it, when they caunot doe 
that they would. In confuſed and deſperate ataires, a prince 
mu't not follow that which may be well ſpoken of, but that 
which is neceflarie to be execured. Necellitie, a great ſup. 
port, and excuſe to humane fragilitic, infringeth all law, and 
therefore hee 1s not very wicked, that doth ill by conſtraint, 
Neceſſitas magnum inibectliitatis humans patrocinmm,omnen, 
legem frangit: non eft nocens quicunque non /ponte eſt nocens.1ta 
prince cannot be wholly good, it ſufficeth if he be halfe good, 
and that he be not wholly wicked ; That it cannot pollibly be 
that good princes ſhould commir no intuſtice. To all this 1 
would add for' their iultification, or diminution of their 


faults, that princes finding themſelues in ſuch extremities, 


they ought not to proceed in ſuch ations, but with great vn 
willingneſſe and griefe of minde, acknowledging that irisan 
infelicitic and adisfauour from heauen, and ſo carrying theme 
ſclucstherein as a father, when he is enforced to cauteriſeor 
cut oft a member of his childe, to faue his life, or to plucke 
out a tooth to purchaſecaſe. As for other ſpeeches more bold, 
which referre all toprofit, which they either equall or pre- 
ferre before honeſtie, an honeſt man muſt euer abhorre them, 

We haue ſtaied long vpon this point of the vertue of in- 
ſticc, becauſe of the doubts and difficultiestthat ariſe fromthe 
accidents and neceſſities of ſtates, and which doe many times 
hinder the molt reſolute and beſt aduiſed. 

After tuſtice commethvalour;I meane that militarie vertne, 
wiſdome, courage, and ſufficiencie to play the warriour, ne- 
ccflarie in a Prince forthe defence and ſafetic of himſelte, the 
ftate, bis ſubieQs, of the publike peace and libertie, and with- 
out which he can hardly deſcrue the name ofa prince. 

Butlet vs cometo the fourth princely vertue, which is cle- 
mency, a vertue which inclineth the Prince to a ſ\veet kinde 
of mildnefſe and lenity, whereby he leeneth and qualifier 
the rigor of juſtice, with indgement and diſcrerion. It _ 
ratet 


10de- 
-ateth 
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rateth and Cwcetly manageth all things, deliucreth thoſe that 
are faultic , releeueth thoſe that are fallen, ſaueth thoſe that 
areliketo be lo(t, It is that in a Prince which hamanity is in a 
common perſon. Ir is contrary to cruelty , and extreme ri- 
our, not to iuſtice , from which it differeth not much, bur ir 
weetneth and modcrareth ir. It is neceflaric by reaſon of our 
humane infirmity , the frequency of offences , the facility to 
offend; for an ouer-great and continuall rigour:and ſencrity, 
minatethall, and maketh chaſtiſements contemptible ; Seve. Senec. 
ritas amittit affiduitate authoritatem : Ir (tirreth malice and 
rancor,moueth rebellions,and men by deſpightare made wic- 
ked. For feare that keepeth menin their dur ie; mult be ſweet 
and temperate ; if it be too ſharpeand.continuall , itis chan- 
ged into rage and reuenge : Temperatus timor eſt qui cohiber, Sence, 
afſiduns + acer in vindiftam excitat. Temperate frare u that 
which re ftraineth, but continual fkerreth vp rexenge. It is like- 
wile very proficable to a Princeand a Stare, it winneth the 
lone and good wils of his ſubiets, and conſequently confir- 
meth and affureth the ſtate, Firmifſimmm id imperium quo obe- Ti, 1, jvius 
tentes gaudent;T hat Empire 1 moſt firme, where the ſubiets ſo cap 3.inthe 
vey, 44 they retoce, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter. It is likewiſe ve. beginning. 
ry honourable to a ſourraigne, for his ſubies will honour and 
adore him asa god, as their tutor, their father, andin ſtead of 
fearing him , they will feare all for bim , leaſt any ill happen 
ento him. This then ſhall be the leſſon of the Prince,toknoy Tacit- 
al that paſſeth , not to belecue all, yea many times to diſſem- Agricol, 
ble, wiſhing rather to be thought to haue tound good ſub. 
ets, than to haue made them ſuch, topardon light faults , to 
kſſlon the rigour of the great : not to be oner-ſ(traighrand ex. 
ain puniſhing , ( which is as great a diſhonour and infamie 
toaPrince, as to a Phyſitian many patients that die vnder his 
hand) to content himſclfe many times with repentanceas a 
lhcient chaſtiſement. 
—— ignoſcere pulchrum 
Tam miſers, peneque genus Vidiſſe precantem, 
'T'u fonle and faire enongh , for themand thee, 
To pardon, where the Lord affiiftr, not we. 
And let him not feare that which ſome obie& very vatruly, 
that it debaſeth, vilifieth , and weakneth the authority of the 
| Cc ſoucraigne 
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ſoueraigne and of the ſtate; for contrarily it fortifieth it, and 
giues credit and vigor thereunto; And a Prince beloued, 
ſhall doe more by loue, than by feare, which makes men feare 
and tremble, bur not obey: and as Saluſt dilcourſed to Ceſar, 
thoſe ſtatesthart are gouerned with feare , are neuer durable, 
No man can be feared by many, but he muſt likewiſe feare 
many , and that feare which he would put vpon all , falleth 
vpon his owne head. That life is doubtfull wherein a man 
neither before nor behinde, nor onany ſide is couered, bur 
isalwayes in agitation, in danger, in feare- It istrue, as hath 
beene ſaid in the beginning, that it muſt be with indgement; 
for, as tempered and well conducted itis very venerable, ſo 
being too looſe, too remiſle, it is very pernicious. 

After theſe foure principall and royall vertues, there are al- 
ſo others though lefſe worthy and neceſſary , yet in a ſecond 
place very profitable, and requiſite ina ſoueraigne, that 1sto 
fay, liberality, ſo fitand necefſarie for a Prince, asit is lefſe 
befitting him to be vanquiſhed by armes, than by magnifi- 
cencc. But yet there is herein required a great diſcretion, 0+ 
therwilc it will be more hurtfull,than commodious. 

There is a two fold liberalitic , the one confiſteth in charge 
and ſhew, and this ſerues to ſmall purpoſe. For it is anidle 
thing in ſoucraignes,andto little end, to endeuor by greatand 
excclſiue chargesto make ſhew of themſelues , or to increaſe 
their credit eſpecially with their ſubiets , where they haue 
power to doe what they liſt. It is a teſtimonie of puſillanimi- 
tic, and that they vnderſtand not what they are , and befides 
that, itſcemethro their ſubiets, the ſpeAators of thele tri- 
umphs, that they make this glorious ſhew with their owne 
ſpoiles, that they feaſt it at their charges, that they feede their 
eyes with that, that ſhould feede their bellies. And againe 4 
Prince ſhould thinke that he hath nothing properly his : he 
oweth himſelfato another. The other liberality , conſiſtethin 
= beſtowed vpon another, and this is farre more commo- 

ious and commendable, but then ir muſt be well goucrned, 


. andhemuſtbe well aduilſcd to whom, how, and how much 


he muſt giue. He muſt giue to thoſe that haue deſeruecd it, 
that haue done ſeruice to the weale-publique , that baue run 
their fortunes , and ſpent themſclues in the warres. No = 
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will enuy them, if they be not very wicked. Whereas con- 
trarily,preat gifts,beſtowed without reſpe and merit,ſhame 
the giucr, and purchaſe enuy tothe receiuer, and ts receiued 
without thanktullnefle and acknowledgement. Some tyrants 
haue beene ſacrificed to the malice of the people , cnen by 
thoſe whom they haue aduanced , railing on them with the 
reſt of the people, and ſecuring their goods , by making 
knowne how much they contemneand hate him from whom 
they received them. Againe, this liberality muſt be with 
meaſure,for if it be not, and that he gaue vnto all, and vpon all 
occaſions, the ruine ofthe ſtateand ſoucraigne muſt} needs en» 
ſue : This is to play and toloſe all. For men will neuer be fa- | 
tified , but be as exeefliue in asking asthe Prince ſhall be in 
giuing, framing themlelues not according toreaſon, but ex» 
ample; ſo that when the common treaſurie ſhall faile he ſhall 
beenforced to lay hands vpon the goods of another , and ſup- 
plie by injuſtice; that which ambition and prodigality did 
diſſipate , quod ambitione exhauflum, per ſcelera ſupplendum. 
Now it is farre better notto giue at all, then to take away to 
giue; for a man ſhall neuer entoy in ſo high adegree the loue 
and good will of thoſe whom he hath clothed, as the hatred 
nd 11] will of thoſe whom he hath robbed and ſpoiled. And 
ine, this liberality without meaſure, worketh the ruine of 
lumſclte,for a fountaine drieth vp,ifit be ouer-muchdrawne. 
Liberalstate liber alit as perit: By liberalitie liberalitic periſheth, H 
liberaliticlikewiſe muſt be ſpun with a gentle thread by little 
adlittle,andnotall together, for that which is done ouerfpee- 
dly, be ir never ſo great, is in a manner inſenſjble, and ſoone 
forgotten, - Pleaſant and pleaſing things muſt be excrciſed 
with caſe and leaſure,that a man may haue time to taſte them; 
Things rude and cruell ( if they muſt needs be done ) mult 
contrarily be execured ſpeedily. There is then Art an1 Pru- 
dence in giuing , and inthe practiſe of liberality. ' Falwuntwr 
quibus Inxuria fpecie liberalitatus imponit: perdere wwlts ſcinnt, 
dnare neſcinnt, They are deceined whom riot bindeth, tn ſhew of Tacie 
lberality:many know how to waſte ,but not howto gine. And toſay ' 
the truth, liberalityisnot properly any.of the royal vertues, for 
tapreeth and carricth it ſelfe well withtyranny it ſelfe. And 
ich asarethe gouernors of young Princes doe wrong in wot 
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king ſo ſtrangan impreilion of this vertue of bounty in their 
mindesand wils, that they ſhould refuſe no meanes to pur ir 
in praRiſe, and thinke nothing well employed but that which 
they giue (this is their common language ) but they doe it ci. 
ther or their owne benefit, orelſe they know nor ro whom 
they ſpeakeit. For it is a dangerous thing ro imprint libera- 
lity mgþe miritle of him that hath mcanes to furniſh himſclfe 
as muchas he willat the charges of another. | A prodigall or 
liberall Prince without diſcretion and meaſure, is wat than 
a couctous ; but if this liberality be well ruled and ordered, 
as hath beene (gid,it is well beſceming a Prince,and very pro. 
ficeable both to him(clfc and the ſtate, 

Another vere cequilice in a Princetg-a ſecond degree, is 
magnanimitie, and greatnes of courage, to-contemne iniuries 
and bad ſpeeches, and to moderate his choler ; neuer to vex 
himſelfc for the outrages and indiſcretions of another : Mag. 
nam fortunanm magnus anion decet ; inuria & offenſiones ſu. 
perne defÞiceregndignas Caeſars ire. A great minde becommth 
4 great fortune;and highly to deſpiſe minrier,and offences, which 
be unworthy the anger of Ceſar. | For a man to afflit hims 
ſelfe, and to be moucd, is to confeſſe himſelfe to be faultie, 

whercas by negletand lightaccount it calily vaniſheth. Con 
vitia i iraſtare, agnita vedentar: [preta exoleſcunt. Thon ſets 
weſt toconſefſe thoſe accuſations being angry; which contemntd, 
either vani(h of rhemſelnes or yeturne vpon their eAnthor. And 
if there be fit place, anda man mult be angry, let it be openly 
and without diſſimulation, in fuch ſort that he giue not occa- 
ſion to ſuſpeRt a hidden grudge and- purpoſe of reuenge : 
this is atoken of a bad and incurable; nature, 'and beſt be- 
ficting the baſer fort : Ob/curs & irrevocabiles reponunt 


odia; Seve cogitations indicinm ſecveto ſuo ſatiari. Baſt 


per(on? and unreconerable doe conceale their hatreds: It u 
4 token of a barbarous and cruell minde, to bee glutted with 
ſecret grudge, It doth better become a great perſonage to 
offend, than to hate. The other -vertues are [clic royall and 
more common. 

After vertue come the manners,catiages, and countenances 
that become and belong vnto Maicſtic, ' very requilite in a 


of the Price, Pzince. I will not (tand vpon this point : I only fay as ir were 


pailing 
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paſſing by , that not only nature helpeth much bercunto, but 
alſo Art and ſtudic. Hereunto dce appertaine the good and 
beautifull compoſition of the viſage , his pert, paſc,ſpeech, 
babilliments. The generall rulc in all theſc points, isa ſweet, 
moderate and yencrable grauity , walking tetwixt fearcand 
loue, worthy of all bonor and reuerence. T here is likewiſe his 
reſidenceand conuerſat ion or familiaritic. Touching his re- 
ſidence or abodc,let it be in ſome glorious, magnificent,and c- 
minent place, and as neere as may be in the middle of the 
whole ſtate, to the end he may haue an eye oueg all , like the 
Sunne which from the middle of heauen giuerh light to all : 
for keeping bimſclfc at one end , he giueth occaſion to thoſe 
that arc fartheſt from kim to riſc againit him, as be that ſtan- 
deth vpon one end ofa table, maketh the other end to riſe vpe 
His conuerſation and company, let it be rare; for to ſhew and 
to communicate himſelfe too much, breedeth contempt and 


deieAeth maicitie : Continuns aſpettus minds verendos magnos ; . 
bomins ipſa ſatictate facit , Majeſtati major ex longinquo reve« T,c;,_ 


rentia , quia omne $gnotum pro _— eft. Often and daily 
aſpet canſerh great men the leſſe to be feared: But the rareneſſe 
of their preſeuce procures the greater remerence , becauſe all 
ſtrange and vnknowne things ſeemes ſtately and magnificent. 

' Atrertheſe threethings, knowledge of the ſtate,vertue and 
manners, which arc in the perſon of 


this politique dotrine,and ſo important,t hat it is in a manner 
alin all. Ir is the ſoule of the ſtate, and the ſpirit thar giueth 
life, motion and action to all the other parts:and for that cauſe 
it is faid, that the managing of affaires conſilterh in prudence. 
Now it were to be wiſhed that a Prince had in himſelfe coun- 
{ell and prudence ſujHicient to gouerne and to preuide for all, 


which is the firſt and higheſt degree of wiſdome, as hath Chap. 1. 


deene ſaid; andif ſo it were, the affaires would goe farre ber- 
ter: but this is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for , whether 
it de for want of a good nature , or a good inſtitution ; and it 
isalmolt impoſſible that one only head ſhould be ſurhciently 


furniſhed for ſo many matters : Neqnit princeps ſua [cientia jv, 


enniTa completti nec nnins ment tant « molis oft capax.T heprince 
Cc3 cannot 


the Prince, come thoſe 7he fourth bead 
things which are neerc and about the Prince ; That is to ſay, &f 154 prowifjot 
in the fourth place Counſell, the great and principall point of 9% 
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cannot comprehend alt things by his owne knowledge, neither i; 
the minde of ojre alon: capable of ſo much greatneſſe. Alone man 
ſeeth and hcarcth but little. Now Kings hauc need of many 
eyes, .and many cares; and great burthens, and great af- 
faires haue need of great heipes. And therefore it is requiſite 
that he prouide and furniſh himſelte with govd counſell , and 
ſuch menas know how to glue it : for he, wholocuer he be, 
that will rake all ypon himſelte, is rather held tobe proud, 
than diſcret or wiſe, A Prince then had need of Faithfull 
Tit. Livius, friends and (cruitours to be his aſſiſtants, quos 4ſſwmat in par. 
Cacits tems curarum:whom he may take to beare part of his cares, Theſe 
are histrue treaſures, and PFofitable inſtrum2ars of the ſtare : 
In'the choiſe whereof he ſhould eſpecially labour and em+ 
ploy his whole iudgement, to the end he may haue them 
Plin. good. There were twoſorts of them; the one aide the Prince 
with their dutie,counſell and rongne , and are called Counſel. 
lors; the other ſerue him with their hands and ations, 21d, 
may be called Orhcers. The firſt are farre more honoura- 
ble: For the two greateſt Philoſophers ſay , that it is a ſa- 
cred and diuine thing , well to deliberate , and to giue good 
counſell, 
"7 Now Counſellors muſt be firſt faithfull , rhat is to fay-in a 
The condition of word, honelt men, Oprimum quemque fideliſſimum puto:E Wer 
202d counſellars, 9149 that is truly honeſt, l hold to be moſt faithſul,Secondly they 


Fidelitie, muſt be ſuih:ient inthis point, that is to ſay, $kilfull in the 
hſ ds ſtate, diuerſly experimented and tried (for dithcultics 2nd at- 
W/JicI . 


fi&ions are excellent leſſons and inſtruftions ; AMshi ſortwns 

multis rebus ereptis uſum dedit beneſuadends : Fortune haning 

taken from me many things hath ginen me the faculty of wel per» 

ſmaazing.) And ina word, they muſt be wiſe and prudent, indif. 
ferent quicke and not ouer-ſharpe : for ſuch kinde of men are 

Curtius, too moucable ; novandis quam gerendis rebus aptiord ingenia 
ola sgnea: T h:(e fiery wits are fitter = innouation, than admini. 

ffration. And that they may be ſuch, it is requiſite, that they be 

old and ripe , for beſides that young men by rcaſon ofthe ſoft 

and delicate tenderneſſe of their age, are eafily deceiued, they 

doe as eafily belecue and receiueencry impreſſion. It is good 

that about Princes therc be ſome wiſe, ſome ſubtile;but much 

more ſuch as are wiſe,who arc required for honour and for all 

times 
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times,the fubtile ovly ſometimes fur neceſſity. Thirdly,it is ne- 
ccllary thatin propoſing & giuing goodand wholſome coun- 
ſell, they cary 6 uy freely and couragiouſly, without flat- 
tery,or ambiguity,or diſguiſe menr,not accommodating their 
language tothe prelent [tate of the Prince; Ne cam fortuna po- 
tins prencips loquartur quam cum ipſo: Leaft they ſpeake rather 
with the fortune of the Prince, than with himſelfe ;but without 
{paring the truth, ſpeake that which is fir and requiſite. For al- 
though liberty, roundoeſle of ſpeech and fidelity, burtand of+ 
fend tor the time, thoſe again(t whom it oppoleth it ſelfe, yet 
afterwards it is reuerenced and eſteemed. Hh pre/entia quibas 
reſ/tis, offendss, deinde illis ipfts —" landaturque:For the 
preſent thou offendett them whom thou contradilteſt, but after- 
ward thow art euenof them reſpeited and praiſed. And fourth- 
ly,conſtantly, without yeelding,varying and changing at eue- 
ry meeting to pleaſe and follow the humour, pleaſure and paf- 
lion of another, but without opinatiue obſtinacie , and a ſpirit 
of contradiction, which troubleth and hindereth all good de- 
libcration, he muſt ſometimes change his opinion , which 
is not inconſtancie , but prudence. For a wiſe man marcheth 
not alwayes with oneand the ſame paſe , although he follow 
the ame way, he changeth not, but accommodateth himſelfe; 


Liberty. 


Tacit, 


Nox ſemper in ano grad, {ed nna via ; non [ec mwtat, ſed aptat : Senec, 


Asa good mariner ordereth his failes according to the times, 
and the winde, it is neceſſary many times to turne and winde, 
and to arriue to thar place obliquely , by fetching a compaſſe, 
when he cannot doe it direly,and by a ſtraight line. Againe, 


arcligious dexterity to keepe ſecret the counſels anddelibera= Silence, 


tions of Princes, isa thing very neceſſary in the managing of 


affaires; Res magne ſaſtiners nequennt 4b eo ci tacere grave eſt; oyctins, 


Great aff aires cannot be ſuftained by him, who cannot be ſecret, 
And it ſufficeth not to be ſecret , but he muſt nor prie and 
ſcarch into the ſecrets of his Prince, this is an ill,and a dange- 
rous thing ; £xquirere abditos principss ſenſu elicstwm 0 at 
ceps: yea he muſt be vnwilling andauoid all meancs to know 
them. And theſe are the principall good conditions and qua» 
lities of a counſellor , as the cuill which they muſt warily 
auoid are preſumptuous confidence , which maketh a man _ 
to deliberate and determine ouer boldly and obſtinately; 

Cc 4 for 


Tacit, 
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The vicerthat for a wife man in deliberating , thinketh and rethioketh, re 

counſellors mu} doubring whatſocuer may happen, that he may be the bolder 

aue:d. to execute. N am animus verers qui ſeat, ſeit tuto a7 gredi:F or the 

—_ vi minde that knoweth how to feare, knoweth how with ſafety to ex. 

Tit, Liuius. ec#te : Contrarily the foole is hardy and violent in his delibe. 

ration; but when he comes to the iſſue, his noſefalles a blee. 

ding:Covflia calida & audacia prima ſpecie lata ſum, trataty 

dura, event triftia: Haftie and andacions counſels at the fir 

ſhew are plauſible but in the managing prone hard and in the en4 

Paſſion. fuk of diſcontent. Secondly, all paſſion of choler, enuy, hatred, 

auarice,concupiſcence, and all priuate and particular affeRion, 

the deadly poyſon of iadgement, and all good vnderſtanding: 

Tacit. Private res ſemper offecere, offi cientg, publicis conſili jr, peſſimum 

vert affettus & judicsj venenum ſu cuique ntilitas : Private af.. 

fairer hane ener berne hurtful! , and doe hinder publike colnſcly, 

andenery mans particular profit tr the worſt poyſon of true afſefti. 

Precipitation. on and judgement. Laltly , precipitation an enemy to all good 

Sce lib.2,ca.10 counfell, and only fit todoe miſchiefe. And thus you ſce what 
Bw manner of men good Counſellors ought to be. 

13 Now a Prince mult make choiſe of ſuch asare good, either 

The duty ofthe by his owne knowledge and iudgement, orif he cannot fo 

prince ia chaſing doe, by their reputation, which doth ſeldome decejue, where. 

£924 counſellers, yon one of them faid to hisPrince,, Hold vs for ſuch as we 

arc eſteemed to be. Nam ſmgals decipere & decips poſſunt nemo 

omnes ; neminem onnes ſcſellerunt : For enery one may deceine 

and be deceined no man all;all hawe deceined none : And let him 

take heed that he chaſe not his minions and fauorits, courti- 

ers,flatterers,flaues, who ſhametheir maſtersand betray them. 

TOY There is nothing more dangerous than the counſell of the ca- 

binet. And having choſen and found them, he muſt wiſely 

make vic of them, by taking counſell of them at due times and 

houres, not attending the.cuent and execution, and loſing the 

time whileſt he harkneth to them ; and this muſt he doe with 

iadgement,not ſuffering himſelfe to becaricd oner.1-0ſciy by 

their counſels,as that ſimpic Emperor Clandies was;and with 

mildneſſe, without roughneſle, being more reaſonable, as that 

wiſe Marc. Antomns was wont to ſay, to follow the counſel! 

of a good number of friends, than ſuch asare conſtrained to 

Abend ynto his will. And making vſe ofthem,doc it with anin. 

F different 
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different authority,neither rewarding them with preſents for 

their good counſell , leaſt by the hope of the like preſents be 

draw ſuch as are wicked vnto him, nor vſe them ouer-roughly * 
for their bad counſells ; for he ſhall hardly finde any to give Curtius, 
him counſell, if there be danger in giding it : and againe, ma- 

ny times bad counſell hath a better ſucceſſe than good, þ 

the prouident care and direRion of the ſoueraigne , And fach 

as giue good counſell, that isto ſay, happy and certaine , are 

not therefore alwayes the beft , and moſt faithfull ſernitours, 

not for their liberty of ſpeech neither, which he ſhould rather 

agree vnto, looking into ſuch as are fearefull and flatterers 

with a wary eye. For miſerable is that Prince with whom 

men hide or diſguiſe the truth; Cujus awres ita ſormate ſunt, Tacit, 
ut aſpera que ntilia, &+ mil niſi jucundum & leſurum accipiant: 
Whoſe caves ave ſo framed,that they will not hearken to profitable 
things that are harſh, nov any thing but what is pleaſing though 
burrfull. And laſtly , he muſt conceale his owne iudgemenr 

and reſolution, ſecrecte being the ſoule of counſell: Valles Veger. 
melioraconfilia,quam que ignorev*'rit aduerſarins antequars fi. 
erent: They are the beſt counſels which the aduerſary knoweth 

not before they be effetted. 

As touching ojhcers whichare in the next place, and who 9 
ſerne the Prince and ſtate in ſome charge , be muſt make ®/ Officers. 
choile of honeſt men, of good and honeſt farnilies. It istobe 
thought that ſuch as ſerue the Prince, are the beſt ſort of peo» 
ple, and ir is nor fit that baſe people ſhould beneere him, and 
command others, except they raiſe themſclues by ſome grear 
and ſingular vertus, which may ſupply the want of Nobilitie: 
but by no meanes ler them be infamous , double, dangerous, 
and men of ſome odious condition. Sohkewiſe they ſhould 
be men of vnderſtanding , and employed according to. their 
natures. For ſome arc fit for the affaires of the warre, others 
for peace. Some are of opinion that it is beſtto chooſe men 
of a ſweet carriage, and indifferent vertue , for theſe excellent 
ſarpaſſing ſpirits, that keepe themſelues alwayes vpon' the 
point, and will pardon nothing , are not commonly fit for af- 
faires ; Vt paves negotije, neque ſupra : ſint refli,non eveftH; Men 

ſuffi-ient fer their employment not faftidions, equall in thew af» 


faires, and not munch aboxe them. 
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After counſell, we placetreaſure,a great and puiſſant meane. 
This isthe.linewes. , the feer, the hands of the ſtate. There is 
ho ſword ſo ſharpe and -peuetrable, as that of ſiluer,nor maſter 
ſo imperious, nor orator that winneth the hearts and wills of 
men,or conquers Caltiles ard cities, as 1iches. And therefore 
a Prince muſt prouide that his treaſurie neuer faile , never be 
dried vp. This (cience conlifteth in three points , to lay the 
foundation of them, to employ them well, ro have alwayesa 
reſeruation,and to lay vp ſome good part thereof forall needs 
and occaſions that may happen. In all theſe three a Prince 
muſt auoid two things, iniuſtice, and baie niggardlineſle, in 
preſeruing right towards all, and honour for him(clfe. 

Touching the firſt , which is to lay che foundation ard to 
increaſe the treaſury , there are diuers meanes and the ſources 
are diuers, whichare not all perpetuall, nor alike aflured , that 
is tofay,the demaine and publique reuenue of the ſtate, which 
muſt be managedand vſed, without theglicnating of it in any 
ſort; foraſmuch as by nature it is ſacred and inalienable. Con. 
queſts made vpon the enemie, which mult be profitably cm- 
ployed , and not prodigally dillipated, as the ancient Romans 
were wont to doe, carrying tothe Exchequer very great 
ſummes, and the treaſuries of conquered cities and countries, 
as Liny reporteth of Camillus Flaminins, Paulus Emiltins,of 
the Sciptoes, Lucullus , Ceſar; and afterwards recciuing from 
thoſe conquered countries, whether from their naturall coun- 
tries left behinde them, or from colonies ſent thither, a ccr« 
taine annuall reuenue. Preſcnts, gratuities, penſions, free do- 
nations,tributes of friends, allies, and ſubieRs, by teitaments, 
by donations amongſt theliuing, as the Lawyers terme it, or 
otherwiſe. Theentrance, comming and going , and paſſages 
of merchandize,into docks, bauens, riuers,as well vpon tran» 
gers as ſubicts , a meanes uſt , lawfull, ancient, generall, and 
very commodious with theſe conditions ; Not to permit the 
trafhcke and tranſportation of things neceſſarie for life , that 
the ſubieRs may be furniſhed , not of raw vnwrought wares, 
tothe end the'ſubic& may be ſet on workezand gaine the pro 
fit of his owne labours, But to permit the tra;Hhcke of things 
wrought and dreſſed, and the bringing in of fuch wares as are 
raw , and. not of ſuch as are wrought; and in all things to 

charge 
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charge the ſtranger mach more than the ſubieR. For a great 
forren impoſition increaſeth the treaſure, and comforterh the 
lubiet : ro moderate neuerchelefſe the impoſts vpon thoſe 
things that are brought in, neceſſary for life. Thele foure 
meanesarenot onely permitred, but iuſt, lawfull and honeſt. 


The fift which is hardly honeſt, is the traificke which the fo- a ,1gn;u, 
weraigne vſerh by his faRocs, and is practiſed in diuers man- Pius, 
ners more orlefle baſe, but the vileſt and moſt pernittous is of Scuerus. 
honors,cſtates, offices, benefices. There is a meane that com. A"gult. 


meth neere to trajhicke, and therefore may be placed in this 
ranke, which is nor very diſhoneſt, and hath beene practiſed 
by very great and wiſe Princes, which is, toemploy the coine 
ofthe treaſure or exchequer to ſome ſinall profit, as fiue in the 
hundred,and to take good ſecurity for it,cither gages,or ſome 
other ſound and ſuihcient aſſurance. This hath a three-fold 
vſe, it increaſeth the treaſure, giueth meanes to particular 
men to trachcke and ro make gaine; and which is belt of all, it 
faeth the publike treaſure from the pawes of our theeuing 
Courtiers , the importunate demands and flatteries of fauo- 
rites, and the ouer-great facilitic of the Prince. And for this 
only cauſe, ſome Princes haue lent their publike treaſure with- 
outany profit or interelf, but cnely vpon paine of a double 
forfeiture for not paiment at the day. The fixt and laft is in 
the lones and ſubfidies of ſubieRts, whereunto he muſt not 
come but vawillingly, and then when other mezanes doe faile, 
and neceſſity preſſeth the ſtate. For in this cauſe it is juſt ac- 
cording to thar rule, Thar all is in(t that 1s neceflarie. But it 1s 
requiſite, that theſe condirions be added, after this firſt ofne- 
celſirie, Toleuy by way of lone (for this way will yeeld moſt 
fluer, becauſe of the hope men haue to recouer ther owne 
zpaine, and that they ſhall loſe nothing , beſides the credit 
they receiue by ſuccoring the weale publique) and afterwards 
the neceſſitie being paſt, and the warresended, to repay it a- 
gaine , as the Romans did , being put toanextremity by Ha- 
whal. And ifrhe common treaſurie be ſo poore that it cannot 
repay it, and that thcy muſtneeds proceed by way of impo+ 
ſition , ir is neceſſarie that it be with the conſent of the ſub= 
ets, making knowne vnto them the ponertie and neceſſitre, 


and preaching the word of that King of Kings, Domnvs 117 
opns 
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opus babet : The Lord bath need of them; inſemuch that they 
make them ſee, if need be, both the receit, and the charge. 
And it it may be, let perſwaſion preuatle without conſtraint, 
as T hemiflocles (aid, lempetrare melins quam imperare: lt irbet« 
ter to obtamn by requeſt than by command. 1t isrruc that the pral» 
ers of ſoucraignes are commandements; Satss smperat quiro. 
gat potentia, armate ſunt preces regum; He commanadeth [uffici. 
ently that intreateth with power, the requeſts of kings are armed, 
bur yet let ir be in the forme ofa free donation,at the leaſt that 
they be extraordinary monies, for a certaine prefixt time,and 
not ordinaric; and neuer preſcribe this law vpon the {ubiety, 
except it be with their owne conſent. Thirdly , that ſuch im» 
poſitionsbe leuicd vpap the goods, and not the heads of men 
( capitation being odious to all honeit people ) the reall and 
not perſonall (being vniuſt that the rich,the great, rhe nobles, 
ſhould not pay at all, and the poorer people of the countrey 
ſhould pay all.) Fourthly , that they be equally vpon all. Ine. 
qualitic atfliteth much, and to theſe ends theſe monies muſt 
be beſtowed vpon ſuch things as the whole world hath need 
of, as ſalt, wine, tothe end that all may contribute to the pre» 
ſent neceſſity. Well may a man, and he ought, to lay ordinary 
impoſts and great , vpon ſuch marchtnd:ze and other things 
as are vitious, and that ſerue to no other end, than to corrupt 
the ſubieRs, as whatſocuer ſerueth for the increaſe of luxury, 
inſolency, curioſity, ſuperfluity in viands, apparell, pleaſures, 
and all manner of licentious liuing , without any other prohi- 
bition of theſe things. For the deniall of a thing ſharpeneth 
theappetite. 

The ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the 
treaſure. And theſe in order are the articles of this imploy- 
ment and charge ; The maintenance of the kings hou!e , the 
pay of inen of warre, the wages of ojHicers,the iult rewards of 
thoſe that haue deſerued well of the Common: weale, penſi- 
ons and charitable ſuccors to poore, yet commendable per- 
ſons. Theſe fue are neceſlarie , after which come thoſe that 
are very profitable, ro repaire cities, to fortifie and to defend 
the frontiers, to mend the high- waics, bridges, and paſſages, 
to eſtabliſh colledges of honour, of vertue, and learning ; to 
build publique houſes. From theſe fiuc ſorts of Ry 

ortifi- 
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fortifications, and foundations , commeth very great profit» 
beſides the publike good: Arts and Artificers are maintained; 
the enuy and malice of the people becaule of the lcuie of mo- 
nies ceaſeth , when they ſee them well employed; and theſe 
two plagues of a common-weale , 1dicnefle and pouerty, are 
criuen away. Contrarily, the great bounties, and varcaſona- 
ble gifts, to ſome perticular fauorites ; the great, proud, and 
ynneceſſary edifices , ſupcrfluous and vaine charges, are 0di- 
ous tothe ſubicts, who murmure that a man ſhould ſpoile a 
thouſand to cloath one; that others ſhould braue it with their 
ſubſtance, build vpon their bloud and theirtabors. - 

The third point conſiſtcth inthe reſcruation, which a man 23 
muſt make tor necellitic, to the end he be not conſtrained at a Lav > 6. way 
need , to Haue recourſe to ready, vniuſt, and violent meanes, 
and remedies : this is that which is called the treaſury or ex- 
Hague: Now as to gather together too great abundance of 
trealure of gold and filucr,, though it be by honeſt and iuſt 
meanes , is not alwayesthe belt, becauſe it is an occaſion of 
warrcaCtiuc or paſſiue, cither by breeding enuic in others to 

ſee it done, when there is no caule,there being plenty of other 

meanes , or elſe becauſe it is a baie toallure an enemy tocome, Eſay x0, 
and it were more honourable to employ them as hath beene 

ſaid : Soto ſpend alland tolcaue nothing in the Exchequer is 

farre worle, for this were to play to loſeall; wife Princes take 

heed of this. The greateſttreaſurics that haue beene in for. 

mer times , are that of Dara the laſt King of the:Per/ians, 

where «Alexander found foureſcore millions of gold. That 

of Tiberius 67. millions; of Traian 5x5, milions kept in 
Egypt. But s a of Dauid did farre exceedall theſe (a thing 2. Paralip, 
almol(t incredible in ſo ſmall a ſtate ) wherein there were (ix 

ſcore millions. Now to prouide that theſe great treaſuries be 

not ſpent, violatedor robbed , the ancients cauſed them to be 

melted, and ca(t into great wedges and bowles, as the Per/i- 

ans and Romans : or they put them into the temples of their 

gods,as the ſafelt piaces;as the Greeks inthe temple of Apollo, 

which neuertheleſſe hath beene many times -pilled an rob» 

bed; the Romans in the remple of Saturne, Burt the beſt and 

ſecureſt way and moſt profitable is, as bath beene ſaid, tolend 

them with ſome ſmall profit to particular perſons, vpon good 
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gages , or ſufficient ſecuritie. So likewiſe for the ſafer cuſtody 
of the treaſures from theeues and robbers, the managing of 
them, and the exchequer offices muſt not be ſold to baſe and 
mechanicall perſons, but giuen to gentlemen and men of ho. 
nour , as the ancient Romans were accuſtomed to doe, who 
choſe out young men from amongſt their nobles and great 
houſes,and ſuchasaſpired to the greateſt honoursand charges 
of the common- wealth. 

After counſell and treaſure, I thinke it isnot amiſfſe topur 


The fxt head of armes, which cannot ſubſiſt , nor be welland happily leuicd 


thu preuiſien. 
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power. 
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and conducted without theſe two. Now an armed power is 
very n&cſſary for a Prince, ro guard his perſonand his ſtate; 
for it is an abuſe tothinke to gouerne a ſtate long without 
armes. There is neuer any ſuerty betweene the weake and 
the ſtrong ; and there are alwayes ſome that will be ſtirrin 
either within or without the ſtate. Now this power iscith 
ordinary at all times, or extraordinary in times of warre. The 
ordinary conſiſteth in the perſons and places ; The perſons 
are of twoſorts ; the guard for-the body and perſon of the 
ſoucraigne, which ſcrue not onely for the fucrty and conſerua- 
tion , but alfo for his honour and ornament : for that good 
ſaying of Ageſclaws isnot perpetually true, and it were too 
davgerousto try and truſt vnto it,Thata Prince may liue ſafe- 
ly enough without guard, it he command his ſubicRs, as a 
good father doth his children( for the malice of men ſtaycth 
not it ſelfe in ſo faire away.) And certaine companies, 
maintained and alwaies ready for thoſe neceflities and ſudden 
occurrences that may fall out. For at ſuch times to be buſied 
inlenying powers is great imprudencte. Touching the pla- 
ccs , they are the fortreſſes and cittadels inthe frontiers, in 
place of which, ſome , and they ancient too, doe more allow 
of the colonies. The extraordinary force conſiſteth in armes, 
which he muſt lenic and furniſh in times of warre. How he 
ſhould gouerne himſelfe therein, that is to ſay, enterpriſe and 
make warre, it belongeth to the ſecond part, which is of the 
ation : this firſt belongeth to prouiſion. Onely I here ſay, 
that a wiſe prince ſhould befides the guard of his body , haue 
certaine people alwayes prepared, and experienced in armes, 
cither in great number or lefle , according to the extent or 
largeneſle 
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ſargeneflc of his {tate, torepreſſe a ſuddenrebellion or com- 
motion , which may happen either without or within his 
ſtate, reſcruing the raiſing of greater forces, vntill he muſt 
make warre, cither offenſiue or defenſiue, willingly and of 
purpoſe; and in the meane time keeping his arſenals and 
ſtore- houſes well furniſhed, and prouided with all ſorts of of+ 
fenfiue and defenſiue armes,to furniſh both foot and horſmen, 
as likewiſe with munitions, engins, and inſtruments for war. 
Such preparation is not only neceflarie to make warre, ( for 
theſe things are not found and prepared in a ſhort time ) but 
to let and hinder it. For no man is ſo ar Ys a2S tOat- 
tempt a ſtate, he which knoweth to be ready tb recciue him, 
and throughly furniſhed. A man mult arme himſelfe againſt 
warres, to the end he may not be troubled with it; 2s cupie 
paces , paret bellum: He that deſfireth peace, let him prouide 
for warre. 

After all theſe necefſary and efſentiall prouifions, we will 


laſtly put alliances or leagues , which isno ſmall prop and ſtay Theſeuenth 


ofa ſtate. But wiſdome is very neceſlarie in the choice there- ark of thus pre- 
W1/7008. 
loyne in alliance; which he muſt do with thoſe that arc neigh- —_ 


bours and puifſant:For if they be weake and farre off , where» jb whow. 


of, to build well and to take heed with whom and how he 


with can they giue aide? It is rather likely, that if they be af- 
faulted, that from their ruine ours may follow. For then are 
we bound to ſuccour them , and to ioyne with them becauſe 
ofthis league , whofocuer they be. And if there be danger in 
making thisalliance openly let it be done ſecretly, for it isthe 
part of a wiſe man to-treat of peace and alliance with one, in 
the view and knowledge of all , with another ſecretly;but yet 
ſo, as that ir be without treacherie and wickedneſſe, which is 
vtterly forbidden, but not wiſdome and policie,cſpecially for 
the defence and ſurctyg{ his ſtate. 


Finally, there are matly ſorts and degrees of leagues or al- 2. How. 


liances : the leſſer and more ſimple is for commerce and traf- 
bike only , but commonly it comprehendeth amitic , com- 
merce and hoſpitalitie;and it is either defenſiue only , orde» 
fenſine and offenſiue together, and with exception of certaine 
Princes and ſtates , or without exception. The more {trait 
and perfe is that whichis offenſiue and defenſiue way 
au, 
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all, and againſt all, tobea friend to his friends, and an cnemy' 
to his enemies ; and fuch it is good to make with thole that 
arc ſtrong and puiflant, and by cquall alliance. Leagues are 
likewiſe cither perpetuall, or limitted to certaine times;com- 
monly they are perpeturall, but the better and furelt is to li. 
mit it to certaine times , to the end he may haue meanes to re. 
forme,'totake away, or add to the articles, or wholly to de. 
part if need be, as he ſhall ſee it moſt expedient. And though 
a man would judge them to be ſuch, as ſhould be perpetual, 

ct it is better to renew them{(which a man may and mult doe 
before the time be expired ) than to make them perpetual, 
For they languiſh and grow cold, and whoſoeuecr findeth 
himſelfe aggricued, will ſooner breake them, if they be perpe- 
tuall,than if they be limitted, in which caſe he willrather ſtay 
the time. And thus much of thele ſcuen neceflary prouiſions, 


Cuayr. TIN. 


T he ſecond part of thus politicke prudence and gonernment 
of the ſtate , which concerneth the atlion and 
gonernment of the Prince. 


x Auing diſcourſed of the prouiſion , and inſtrued a ſo- 

A (ummarie de ueraigne with what and how he ſhould furniſh and de- 
ſeription of the fend himſelfeand his ſtate, let vs come tothe action, and let vs 
allo of ibs fee how he ſhould employ himſelfe, and make vie of theſe 
_ things,thar is to fay,ina word,well to command and gouern. 
But before we come to handle this diſtinAly , according to 

the diuifion which we haue made, we may fay in grofle that 

well to gouerne and to maintaine himſelfe in his ſtate, conſi- 

zthinthe acquiſition of rwo things, good will and authori- 

peneualnce, i&+ Good will is a loue and affeAtion towards the ſoueraigne 
Uutboritie, two and his ſtate, Authoritic isa greatand good opinion , an ho- 
pillars af a priace nourable eſteeme of the ſoucraigne and his ſtate. By the firſt, 
end [late, the ſoueraigne and the Rate is loued , by the ſecond , feared. 


Theſe are not contrary things, but different, as loue and feare 


Both of them reſpet the ſubietsand ſtrangers, butir = 
met 
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meth that more properly , Benenolence belongeth to the ſub» 
ict,and authority to che {tranger; Amorem apud populares,mes Tacit, 
tum apud boftcs quarat : The Prince muſt ſeeks lone from bu 
owne, feare from enemics. Toſpcake {implic and abſolutely, 
autboritie is the more ({trong and vigorous, more large and 
durablc. The temperature and harmonic of both is a perfe&t 
thing, but according tothe diuzrſitie of itates, of peoples, their 
natures and humours, the one is more calic and more nece fla» 
ricta lome places than in others. The mcanes to atraine them 
both, arc contained and |:andled in that which hath beene 
ſaid before, eſpecially of the manners and vertue of a ſcuc- 
raigne; ncuertheleficofcach we willſpeake alictle. 
Bencuolence or good will (athing very profitable and al- 

molt wholly neccflary, inſomdch that of ir j 


attained by thice meanes, gentlenes or clem-ncie,not on y in nc. 
wordsand deeds, but much more ia his commands and the 
adminiſtration of the Rate, for ſodoe the natures of men re- 
quire, whoare impatient both of ſerutng wholly , and main- 
taining themſclues in entire libertie, Nec rot am ſervitutem pas T acit, 
t,nec rotam libertatem: I cither to endure wholly ſernitudenor 
altog:ther liberty ; They obey willingly as ſubieRs, not as 
luucs, Domits ut pareaut nou ui ſerviant. And to lay the truth, 
a man doth more willingly obey him which commandeth 
gently and miidly ; Remſſing smperants melius paretnr : qui Senec, 
vnlt amarilanguidaregnet manu. He that will be belomed, let him 
reugne with a ſoft hand- Power ( faith Ceſar a great Door 1n 
this matter ) indifferently exerciſed preſerueth all z but he - 
that keepeth not a moderation in his commands , is ncuer be- 
loued nor aſſured. Bur yet it muſt not be an ouzr-looſe , and 
loft effeminate mildnefle , leſt a man thereby come into cone 
tempt, which is worſe than feare. Sed incorrwpto ducts honore; p.;. 
The leaders honour being both wayes intemerate, It is the 
pare of wiſdome to temper this, neither ſeeking to be fea» 
red by making himlclte terrible, nor loued by roo much d » 
daſing himſelte. 

The ſecond meane to attaine beneuolence is beneficence, 
Imeane firſt towards all , eſpecially the meaner people , by Beaeficenee. 


prouidence and good policic , whereby corne and all other 
D neccdaric 


[fe 1 preuaileth Bexenolence is 
much, and without ic all the relt hath bur lictleafſurance ) is «tained by 
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Tacit, 


Authoruie. 
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acquired. 


6 


Sewerities 


neceflarie things for the ſuſtenance of this life may not be 
wanting, burſold at an indifferent price, yea may aboundifit 
be poſhble , that dearenefſe and dearth affli& not the ſubieR, 
For the meaner ſort have nocare for the publike good , bur 
for this end, Vulgo wna ex republica annone cnra: T he only care 


the vulgar ſort hane of the common»wealth 14 the promiſion of yi. 


Anal, and other neceſſaries. 

The third meane islibcralitie (beneficence more ſpeciall) 
which 1s a baite, yeaan enchanrment, to draw, to winne and 
captiuate the wills of men : So ſweet a thing is it to receive, 
honourable to giue. In ſuch ſort, that a wiſe man hath ſaid, 
That a ſtate did better defend it ſclfe by good deedes, than by 
armes. This vertue is alwayes requiſite , but eſpecially inthe 
entranceand ina new ſtate. To whom, how much , and hoy 
liberalitie muſt be exerciſed , hath beene ſaid before. The 
meanes of beneuolence haue beene wiſely praftiſed by Av- 
gnitus ; 2 uimilitem donu, populum annona, cunttos dulcedine 
ors; pellexit:Who won the ſouldiers with gifts,the people with pro- 
wiſion of viflualls, and all with the ſweetneſſe of reſt and peace. 

Authoritie is another pillar of itate; AMajeſtas imperty, [alu 
tutatela: The maieſtic of E mpare bs the gararan of ſafe tie : The 
inuincible fortrefſe ofa Prince, whereby he bringeth into rea- 
ſon all rhoſe,that dare to contemne or make head againſt him: 
Yea becauſe of this they dare notattempr, and all men defire 
to be in grace and fauour with him. It is compoſed of feare 
and reſpeAt,by whichtwo a Prince and his ſtate 1s feared ofall, 
and ſecured. To atraine this authoritie , beſides the prouifion 
of things abouc named , there are three meanes which muſt 
carefully be kept ia the forme of cemmanding. 

The firſt is ſcueritie , which is better, more wholeſome, 
aſſured , durable, than common linitie , and grcat facili» 
tie , which proceedeth firſt from the nature of the pcople, 
which as Arsforlefaith,is not ſo well borne and bred, as to be 
ranged into duty and obedience by loue , or ſhame , but by 
force and feare of puniſhment ; and ſecondly from the gene- 
rall corruption of the manners, and contagious licentioutneſſe 
of the world, which a man muſt not thioke ro mend by mild- 
nefle and linitie, which doth rather giue a1d to illattemprs. It 
ingendrethcontempt , and hope of impunitic , which is the 


plague 
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plague of Common-weales.and ſtates: [tecebra peccads maxi» Cicero, 
ma ſhes impanitatu: Hope of impunity ts the greatcft alurement 
20 offend. It is a favor done to many,and the whole weale-pub- 
like, ſometimes well to chaſtiſe ſome one. And he mult ſome» 
times cut off a finger,left the Gangreene ſpread it ſeifthrough 
the whole arme, according to that excellent anſwer ofa king 
of Thrace, whom one telling that he played the mad man, 
| and not the king, anfwered, That his madnefſe made his ſub- 
ies ſound and wiſe. Seuerity keepeth officers and magilirates 
in their deuoire, driueth away flatterers, courtiers, wicked 
perſons, —_— demanders, and pety tyrannics. Whereas 
contrartwile , too great facilitie opencth the gate toall theſe 
kinde of people , whereupon followethan exhauſting of the 
treaſuries, impunity , of the wicked, impoueriſhing of the 
people, as rheumes and fluxes in a rhumaticke and diſeaſed 
body , fall vpon thoſe parts that are weakeſt. The goodneſle 
of Pertinax, the licentious libertie of Heliogabalns , are 
thought ro haue vndone and ruinated the Empire : The ſcue- 
tity of Sexerws, and aſterwards of Alexander , did reeſtabliſh 
it, and brought it into good cſtate. But yet this ſcucrity muſt 
be with ſome moderation, intermiſſion , and to purpoſe, to 
the end+hat rigor towardsa few might hold the whole world 
infeare ; Ve pane ad paxcos, metrs ad omnes : That as the pu 
niſhment lights vpon 4 few, ſo the feare may innade all. And 
the more {cldome puniſhments ſerue more for the reforma- 
tion of a ſtate, ſaith an ancient writer,than the more frequenr. 
This is tobe vnderſtood, if vices gather not ſtrength, and 
men grow not, opinatiuely obftinate in them ; for then he 
muſt not ſpare cither ſword or fire : Cradelen medicam 
mtemprrans ager facit ; e/An intemperate ſiche perſon maketh 


The ſecond 1s conſtancy , which is a ſtayed reſolution, 


whereby the Prince marching alwaies with oneand the ſame Conſtancy. 


paſe, without altering or changing, maintaineth alwaies , and 
enforceth the obſcruation ofthe ancient lawes and cuſtomes. 


. To change and to be readuiſed , beſides that it is an argument 
of inconſtancy and irrelolution, it bringeth both to the lawes 


and tothe ſoueraigne , and to the ſtare, contempt and ſiniſter 
opinion.And this is the reaſon why the wiſer ſort do ſo much 
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forbid the change, and rechange of any thing in thelavves and 
cuftomes, though it were for the better: for the change or re. 
moue bringeth alwayesmoreeuill and diſcommoditie,beſideg 
the vncertainty and the danger, thanthe novelty can brin 
good. And therefore all innouatorsare {ſpeed , dangerous, 
and to be chaſed away... And there'cannort beany cauſe or oe. 
caſion ſtrong and ſurficient enough to change , if irbe not fox 
a very great, cuidenr, and certaine, vtility, or publike neceſſi. 
tic. And in thiscaſe likewiſe he muſt proceed as it were ſtca. 
lingly, ſweetly and Cowly, by lictle and little and almoft in. 
ſcattbly, leviter ie lente+ | . . 

The third isto hold alwayes faſt in the® hand the ſtertie of 
the ſtate, theraines:of gouernment, thar is toſay, the honour 
and power to command and to ordaine, and not totruſt of 
commit it to another, referring all things to his counſell , to 
the end thatall may have their eye ypon him, and may know 
that all dependeth vpon him. That ſoucraigne that loſeth 
neuer (o little of his authority marreth alt. And therefore it 
ſtandeth him ypon ; nor ouer-much to. raiſe and make great 
any perſon ;, Communis cutto 11a principat us , neminem unum 
magnum facere: The common and [nreſt guard of principalitie 
51 to' make no one man too great. And it there bealready any 
ſuch, be muſt draw him backe and bring him into order, but 
yet ſweetly and gently ; and neaer make great and high 
charges and offices perpetuall or for mny yeares, to the 
end a man may not get meanes to fortihe himſelfe againſt his 
maſter, as 1t many times falleth out. N/ taw nile, quam bye- 
vem poteſtaters eſſe, que magna ſir. Nothing ſo prefit.a5 +, as ſhort 
anthoritygf it be great. 

Behold here the iuſt and honeſt meanes in a ſoucraigne to 
maintaine- with bencuolence and loue his authority , and to 
make himſelfero be loued and feared altogether : for the one 
wirhout the other is neither ſecure nor reaſonable. Andtherc- 
for weabhorre a tyranm call authority, and that feare that is 
an enemy to loue and beneuolence, and is with a puvlike hate, 
Oderint quem metwant, They will hate whom they feare, which 
the wicked ſeek after abuſing their power. The conditions ofa 
good Prince and of a tyrant are nothing alike and cafe diltin- 
guiſhed. They may be all reduced totheſe rio points, the 
one 


\ 
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oneto keepe the lawes of God and of nature ,- or to trample 
them vnder foot; the other todoeall for the publike good and 
profit of the ſubie, or to employ all to his particular profit 
and pleaſure. Now a Prince that he may be ſuch ashe ſhould, 
mult alwaies remwember,that,as it isafelicity ro haue powerto 
doe what a man will, ſo it is true greatnefle to will that that a 


man ſhould;Ceſari cam omnia licent, propter hoemuinns liciet:ue ©1117 de 


felicitatis eſt poſſe quantum velis, ic magnitudimis velle quanti 
poſfſis vel potins quantum debeas.Secing all —_—> are lawful for 
Ceſar to doe, ut 35 therefore the leſſe lawfull ſor him todoe its Ar 
it is 4 felicity to be able to doe whatſoener thou wilt, ſoit it a paint 
of greatneſſe to will what thou ſhomldeſt , or rather 3 hat thow 
oxghreFt. The greateſt infclicity that can happen to a Prince,ts 
to beſecue that all things are lawtull that he can, and that plea- 
ſeth him. So ſoone as he conſenteth to this thought , of good 
be is made wicked. Now this opinion1s ſetled inthem by the 
help of flatterers, who ncuer ceaſealwaies topreach vato them 
the greatneſſe of their power ; and very few faithfull ſerui- 
tours there are, that darc to tell them what their dutic is. But 
there is not in the worlda more dangerous flattery, than that 
wherewith a man flattercth himſelfe, when the flatterer and 
flattered is one and the ſame; there 1s no remedie for this diſ- 
caſe. Neuertheleſle it falleth out ſometimes in conſideration 
of the times, perſons, places,occafions, thata good King muſt 
doe thoſe things w hich in outward appearance may ſceme tys» 
rannicall, as when it is a queſtion of repreſling another tyran- 
ny, that is to ſay, ofa furious people, the licenttous liberty of 
whom, isa true tyranny : or of the noble and rich, who tyran- 
nize ouer the poore and meaner people : or when the King is 
poore and needy , not knowing where to get ſiluer, to raiſe 
loanes vpon the richeſt. And we mult not thinke thar the ſe- 
verity of a Prince isalwaies tyraany,or his guardsand fortre(- 
ſes, or the maic{tic of his imperious commands, which are 
ſometimes profitable, yea neceſlarie, and are more to be deſi- 
wdthan the ſweet prayers of tyrants. 

Theſe are the two true ſtayes and pillers of a Prince , and of 


Iraia. 
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aſtate, if by them a Prince know how to maintaine and pre- Ht and con- 


ſerue himſclfe from the rwocontraries,which are the murrhe- 
rersofa Prince and ſtate, that isto ſay, hatredand contempr, 
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whereof the better to auoid them,and to take heed of the, a 
word or two. Hatred contrary to beneuolence, is a wicked and 
obſtinate alfeRion of ſubiets againſt the prince and his ſtate ; 
It ordinarily proccedeth from feare of what is to come, or 
deſire of revenue of what is paſt, or from them both. This ha. 
tred when it is great,and of many; a prince can hardly eſcape 
it; Mnltorum o4ys nulle opes poſſnnt reſiftere : N o power or 
riches canreſift the hatred of many. He is expoſed ro all, and 
there needs but one to make an end of all. Multe i017 many, 
5/ls una cervix: They hane many hands, he but one necke. It 
"Handeth him vpontherefore to preſeruc himſelfe, which hee 
ſhall doe by lying thoſe things that ingenderir,that 1s to ſay, 
cruelty and auarice, the contraries to theaforefaid inſtruments 
of beneuolence. 

He muſt preſerve himſelfepure and free from baſe cruelty, 
vaworthy greatneſſe, very infamous to a prince : But contra- 
rilyhe muſt arme bimſclfe with clemency, as hath beene ſaid 
before, io thevertues required in a prince, But foraſmuch as 
puniſhments, though they be iutt and neceſſary in a (tate, 
hauc ſome image of cruelty, he mult take heed to cary him- 
{elte therein with dexterity, and for this end I will ginc him 
this aduice : Let him not put his hand to the {word of tultice, 
but very feldome and vowillingly : Libenter dammnat qui citor 
ergo ills parſimonia etiam viltſſimi ſanguinis: He condemneth 
willingly that doth it haſtily ; therefore he 15 to be ſparing enen 
of the baſeſt blond. 2. Entorced for the publike good, and ra» 
ther for example, and to terrific others from the like offence : 
3+ That ir be to puniſh the faulty,and that without.choler,or 
joy,or other paſſion : And if he muſt needs ſhew {ome pal- 
fion, that it be compaſſion: 4. That it be according to the 
accultomed manner of the countrey, and not after ancw, for 
new puniſhments are teſtimonies of cruelty: 5. Withour 
giuing his aſſitance, or being preſent at the execution : 
6. And it-he muſt puniſh many, be muſt diſpatch it ſpeedily, 
and all at a blow ; for to make delaies, and rovic one correi- 
on after another,is a roken thar he taketh. delight, pleaſeth and 
feederh himſelfe eherewith. 

He muſt likewiſe preſerue himſelfe from anarice, a (inne ill 


befitting a great perſoaage. It is ſhewed either by exatting 
and 
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and gathering ouermuch, or by giuing toolittle, The firſt 
doth much diſpleaſe the people, by nature coucrous,to whom 
their goods are as their bloud and their lifez:The ſecond, men 
of ſeruice and merit, who hane laboured for the publike good, 
and haue reaſon to thinke that they deſerue ſomerecompence. 
Now how a Prince ſhould gouernc himſelfc herein, and in his 
treaſure and exchequer affarres , either in laying their founda- 
tion, or ſpending or preſeruing them , hath beene more at 
large diſcourſed in the ſecond Chapter. I will here only fay, 
That a Prince muſt carcfully preſerue himſelfe from three 
things: Firſt from reſembling , by ouer-great aud exceſliue 
impoſitions, theſe tyrants, ſubiet mongers, cannibals ; 
; Dus devorant plebem fiemt eſcam pants tne, quorum cra- 
rium [paliarium civinm cruentarumg, predarum receptaculum; 


. Who denoure the people as a morſell of bread, and whoſe ſtore. 
. houſe ts the receptacle of the ſpoiles of the citizens, and blondy 
d preies, for this breeds danger of tumulr, witnefle fo many 
$ examples, and miſcrable accidents : Secondly, from baſe vn- 
7 honeſt parſimony, as well in gathering =—_ ( indignurs 
1 lacrum 1x omns occaſione odorars; & ut dicutur, etiane 4 mortus 
m anferre; To ſmell unworthy gaine out of exery occaſion , and as 
ey it is ſaid, totake away ewen from the dead , and therefore he 
9 muſt not ſcrue his turne herein with accuſations, confiſcati- 
th ons, vnuuſt ſpoiles) as in giving nothing, or too little, and 
en that mercenarily, and with long and importunate ſuit : 

a” Thirdly , from violence in the leuic of his prouiſion, and that 
e! ifitbe pollible, he neuer ſcife vpon the moueables and vten- 
or fils of husbandry. This doth principally belong to receiuers 
al- and purueyers , who by their rigorous courſes , expoſe the 
the Prince to the hatred of the people, and diſhonour him; a peo« 
for ple ſubtile,crucll, with (ix hands and three heads,as one faith, 

out A Prince therefore mult prouide that they be honeſt men,and 

n : if they faile in their duties, tocorret them ſcuerely, with 


iy, rough chaſtiſement, and great amends, to the end they may 
Ri- | reſtore and diſgorge like ſpunges,that  hichthey hane ſucked 

and } anddrawen vniuſtly from the people. 
Ler vs come tothe other worſe enemy, contempt 3 which 13 
neill } jsa ſiniſter, baſe , and abieR opinion of the Prince , and the Contemyr. 
ting | ate; This is the death of a ſtate, as authority is the ſoule 
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andlife thereof; What doth maintaine one only man, yea an 
eld and worne man,ouer ſo many thouſands of m20, if nor an. 
thority and the great eſteeme of his perſon ? whichif it be 
once loltby contempr , the Prince and ſtate muſt neceffari!y 
fall co the ground. And cuen as authority, as hath beene laiJ, 
is more {trongand large than beneuolence, fo contempt is 
more contrary and dangerous than hatred , which darerh nor 
any thing, being held backe by teare, if contempt which ſha- 
keth off teare, arme it not,an.! giueth courage toexccute. Iris 
true that contempt is not ſo common eſpecially if he be a true 
and lawfull Prince,excep: he be ſucha one, as doth wholly de. 
gradeand proſticuce himſelfe , Er videatur exire de imperis; 
And ſeeme to pine oner hu Empire, Neuerthelcſſe we mult ſee 
from whence thiscontempt doth come, that we may the bet- 
ter know how to auoid it. It proccedeth from things contrary 
to thoſe meanesthat winne and get authority , and eſpecially 
from three , that is to ſay, from too looſe, effteminate, milde, 
languiſhing and carclefle, or very light forme of gouernment, 
without agy hMd or ſtay; this is a (tate without a ſtate; vnder 
ſuch Princes the ſabiets are made bold , and infolent;, all 
things being permitted , becauſe the Prince takes care of 10+ 
thing. 1 «/nm principembabere,; ſub qud mil ults liceat * pe- 
Jus ſub quo ommia onmibus : It is an enih thing to have 4 Prince, 
vnder whom nothing is lawfull for any man : But worſe to hane 
him onder whom all things ar: lawſull for all men, Secondly, 
from the ill bap and infelicity of the Prince , whether ir be in 
his affaires which ſucceed not well, or in his line and iflue, if 
he haue no children, who area great prop and ſtay toa Prince, 
or inthe vncertainty of his ſucceſſors , whereof e-{lexander 
the great complained ; Orbir.u mea quod /ins liberis ſum, per. 
witer: Aſunimen aule regy libers: My want of children ma- 
heth me to be deſpiſed : Royall children are 4 defence tothe hings 
houſe. Thirdly , from manners, eſpecially dilolute, looſe, and 
voluptuous, druakennefle, glutrony,as alſo ruſticity, childith- 
neſle, ſcurrility. 
Thus in groſſe hane I ſpoken of theaRion of a Prince, 
To handle it more diſtinMly and particularly, we muſt remem- 


of the eftirx of a }c , as hath beene ſaid in the beginning, that it is rwofold 


Prime. 


peaceable and military ; by the peaccable I here vnderſtand 
that 
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that ordinary ation, which is cucry day done,and atall times 
of peace and of yyarre ; by the military, that which is not cx- 
ecciſed, but in time of warre. 

The pcaccable and ordinary ation, of a ſoucraigne cannot 
be wholly preſcribed, it is an infinite thing, and conſitteth as 
well in-taking heed todoe, as todoe, We will here giue the 
principall and more neceſſary aduiſements. Firſt thexefore a 
Prince malt pronide that he be faithfully anddiligently ad- 
ucrtiſed of all things. This all things may be reduced tvtwo 
heads , whereupon there are two forts of aduertiſements and 
aduerciſcrs, who muſt be faithfull and afſured, wiſe and ſecret, 
though in ſome there be required a greater liberty and con- 

fancy thanin others. Some are toaduertiſe him of his honor 
and duty; of his defects, and to tell himthe truth. There are 
no kinde of people 1n the world , who haue ſo much need of 
ſuchfriends, as Princes haue ; who neither ſee nor vnderſtand 
but by the cies and cares of another. They maintaine and hold 
vp a publike life, are to ſatisfie ſo many people , haue ſo many 
things hid from them, that before they be aware, they fall in- 
to the hatred and deteſtation of their people , for marters that 
would be cafily remedied and cured, ifthey had bzene in time 


aduertiſed of them. On the other (ide tree aduertiſements, * 


whichare the beſt offices of true amity are perillous abour ſo- 
ucraignes, though Princes be ouer delicate and (hew great in- 
firwity, if for their goodand.profit, they cannot endure a free 
adnertiſement , which enforcerth nothing, it being in their 
power, wharſocuer they heare, to doe whar they lilt. Ochers 
are to aduertiſe the Prince of. whatſocuer paſſeth, nor onely 
amongſt his ſubicas, and within the circur of his ſtate , bur 
with bis bordering neighbours. I fay of all, that concerneth 
either a farre off,or neere at hand, his owne ſtate or his neigh- 
bours. Theſe two Kinde of people anſwer in ſome ſort to 
thoſe two friends of Alexander, Epheftion' and Crateras, of 
whom the one loued the King,the other A/exander;that isro 
lay, the one the ſtate, the other the perſon. 

Secondly , a Prince muſt alwayes haue in his hand a little 
booke of mcmoriall containing three things: firſt and princi- 
pally a bricfe regiſter of the affaires of the ſtate; to the end he 
may kaow what he mult doc, what js beguane to be —_ 
that 
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2. Perſens. thatthereremainenothing imperfeR, andill executed ; A ca. 
talogue or bedrowle of the molt worthy perfonages that hane 
well deſcrued , or arelikely to deſerue well ofthe weale- pub 

$-Gifts, lique : A memoriall of the gifts which he hath beſtowed , to 
whomand wherefore; otherwiſe without theſe three, there 
muſt neceflarily follow many inconueniences. The greareſt 
Princes and wiſeſt Polititians haue vſed it, Auguſtus, Tikes, 
ria, Veſpaſian, Trajan, Adrian, the Antonies. 

16 Thirdly , in afmuch as one of the principall duties of a 
3.To appoint re- Prince, isto appoint and order both rewards and puniſh- 

wards aud pu" rents, the one whereof is fauourable , the other odious, a 


Ap Prince muſt retaine vnto himlelfe the diſtribution of rewards, 
as eſtates, honours , immunities, re{titutions, graces and fa. 
uoures, and leaue vnto his officers, to execute and pronounce 
condemnations , forfeicures, confiſcations, depriuations, and 
other puniſhments. 

17 Fourthly, in the diſtribution of rewards, gifts, and good 
4.To diftribate, deeds, he muſt alwaycs be ready and willing, giue chem be- 
rewards, fore they be asked, if he can, and not to looke that he ſhould 


refuſe them; and he muſt giue them himſelfe, if it may be, or 
cauſe them to-be giuen in his preſence. By this meanes giftes 
and good turnes ſhall be better recciued , and giuento better 
purpoſe, and he ſhall auoidtwo great and common inconue- 
niences , which depriue men of honour and worth of thoſe 
rewards that are due vnto them: the one is a long purſuit, dif- 
ficult and chargeable , which a man muſt yndergoe,to obtaine 
that which he would, and thinketh to have deſerued, which is 
no {mall griefe ro honourable mindes, and men of ſpirit: The 
other, that after a man hath obtained of the Prince a gitt , be- 
fore hecanpoſſeſle it , it coſtcth the one halfe, and more, of 
that it is worth, and many times comes to nothing, 
' Let vs come to the milicarie ation , wholly neceſſary for 
Of the militgrie FÞE preſervation and defence-of a Prince , of the ſubie&ts, and 
aftios which the whole ſtate, let vs (peakethereof briefly. All this matter 
coalihetbinthree or {ubict may be reduced to three heads, To enterpriſe, 
Ro miſe make, finiſh war. In the enterpriſe, there muſt be two things, 
wheretwo tings {8ſtice and prudence, andan auoidance of their conrfaries, in- 
ererequired, lultice aad temericic. Firſt, the warre muſt be iuſt, yea juſtice 
maſt march before valour , as deliberation before _ 
Thele 
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Theſe reaſons muſt be of no force ;'yea abhorred;That right 

confiſteth in force ; That rhe ifſae or event deciderth it , That 

the ſtronger caricth iraway. Bur a Prince muſt looke into the 

cauſe, into the ground and foundation, and not into the iſſue : 

Warre hath it lawes and ordinances as well as peace. God f2- 

uoreth iuſt warres , and giueth the viRorie to whom it plca- 

ſeth him, and therefore we muſt firſt make our ſelues capable 

of this faqour by the equirie of the enterpriſe. Warre then 

muſt nor be begunne and vndertaken for all cauſes, vponeuery 

occalion : Non ex omni occaſione quarere triumphum : Not to Plin in Pau, 
ſeeke triumph for exery occaſion : And aboue all a Prince muſt 

take heed that ambition, anarice, choler, poſſeſſe him not and 

cary him beyond reaſon, which arealwayes, to ſay the truth, 

the more ordinary motiues to warre:YVxa & ea verus canſa bel. Saluſt, 

lands eſt profſunda cupido smpery & divitiarum : maximan 010- 

riam in maximo imperio patant : Repere fadus impines Iners ſus 

ror, (114 preceps :; One, and that an ancient cauſe of warre 1s 

the greedie deſire of rule and of riches; they eftceme the greatef 

gory in the preateſt command: the wicked rage of paine breaketh 

leagmes, and ſtirrevp wrath, 

' That a: warre may be in all points iuſt, three things are ne- 19 
ceſſary, thacit be d:nounced and vadertaken by him that Thre« things 

bath to power doe it, which isonely the ſoueraigne. mate an enter 

That it be for aiult cauſe, ſich as a defenſiue war is, whichis 9" 

abſolute juſt being inſtified by all reaſonamoneg(t the wiſe, by _ 
neceſſity among(t barbarians, by nature amonglt beats: I fay Cic.pro.Mils, 
defenſive , of hin(elfe , rhat is, of his life, his liberty, his pa- 

rents, his countrey : of his allies and confederates,in regard of 

that faith he hath ginen; of ſuch as are vniuſtly oppreſſed, 2; In officjis, 
non defenditnec 0bji/tit,/i poteſt injurie, tam eſt in vitio, quam /i 
parentes,ant patriam,ant ſocios d:ſerat : He that defendeth nat, 

nor reſiſteth ininry, if be can,'1 as much in fault, a5 if he betrazed 

his parents , his countrey or hit ſri-nds. Theſe three heads of 

defence are within the bounds of iuſtice , according to Saint 
Ambroſe; Fortitud», que per bella tuetur a barbaric patriam, vel 5,10 
defendit mfirmos;uel a latrenibusſocios,plena juſtitie eft:It is fore 
titude full of in/lice, which by warres defendeth the country from 
barbarians,or protefteth the weake,or companions or friends from 
robbers. Another more briefly , duuideth it into two heads, 
faith 
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_. niſi ant pro fide,aurt proſalnte: No war u vadertaken 7 any wor. 
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; Plin li.223 nat. 
hiſt cap 2, 


Livius, 
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Prudence. 


Liuius. 


Tacit. 


thy cutse, but evther ſor fatthfulneſſe or for ſafety; and to off-n- 
five warre he puts two conditions; that it proceed from ſome 
former offence giuen, as outrage or viurpation,and having re- 
demanded openly by a Herald that which hath beene ſurpri- 
ſed and takenaway ( poſt clarigatam ) and ſought it by way of 
juſtice, which muſt cuer goe formolt. For if men be willing to 
ſubmir themſclues vato tuſtice,and reaſon,tFere letthem (tay 
cheml(elues; ifnor,thelaſt, and therefore neceſſary, is iuſt and 
lawfnll : /nftum bellurs, quibus neceſſarinm ; pia arma quibur 
nulla nift in armis relinquitur ſpes:T hat warre is tuft ro whom it 
ir neceſſary ;urmes are honeſt and righteous to them that haneno 
other hope or reſuge left but only in armes. 

Thirdly, to a good end, that is to fay,peace andquietneſſe. 
Saptentes pacss canſa bellum, germnt, of 1 »borem(þe ci; ſuflen. 
tant :; Ht inpace ſineunjuria vivant : Wiſe men wage warre for 
peace ſake , and ſuftaine labour in hope of reft; that they may 
line in peace without iniury. 

Afﬀteer juſtice commeth prudence, whereby a man doth ad. 
uiſedly deliberate before by ſound of trumpet he publiſherh 
the warre. And therefore, that nothing be cone out of palli. 
on, and ouer-raſhly , itis neceſſary that he conſider of the 
points: of forcesand meanes , as well his owne, as his enc- 
mies ; ſecondly of the hazard and dangerous rcuolution of 
bumane things, eſpecially ofarmes, which are variable, and 
wherein fortune hath greateſt credit,and exerciſeth more her 
empire, then in any other thing , whercin the iſſue may be 
ſuch, that in an houre it carrieth all : Sims! parts ac [prratade- 
cora unins hore fortuna evertere poteft:T he fortine of one houre 
may overthrow all honour both gotten and hoped for. 

Thirdly, of thoſe great cuilis , infelicities, and publike and 
particular miſcries, which warre doth neceſſarily bring with 

it, and which be ſuch as the onely imagination is lamenrable. 
Fourthly , of the calumnics, malediftions, and reproches that 
are ſpred abroad againſt the authors ofthe warre, by reaſon 
ofthoſe cuilsand miſeries that follow it, For there is nothing 
more ſubic& to the tongues and _—_— of men than 
warre. Bur all lightcth vpon the Chictctaine. /»iquiſſio2a bel- 
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lo um conditiobec oft proſyeraommes ebi vendirant ad verſa wi 
iomput 01 11r:T hirts a mett vnmſticonditionof warre,when all ds 
challenge to themſelwes the proſperons tuents , and the vnhappie 
ſucceſſes are imputed to one alone. All thele things together 
make the iulteſt warre that may be deteſtable, faith S. AHwgus 
ſine; and therefore it ſtandeth a ſoueraigne vpon ,.not td;ens 
ter into warres but ypon greatneceſlitie, as it is aid of Age. 
fins; and not to ſuffer himſelfe to be caried by thoſe incen@ia» 
ries and firebrands of warre,who for ſome particular paſſion, 
are ready to kindle and inflame him; quibws in pace durins ſer Pindar, 
vitium eſt in id nati,ut nec ipſe quieſcant neque alto; ſinant:T he 'y 
to whom ſerwice it hard in peace, are borne tothis, that neuther 
themſelnes can be quiet, nor yet ſuffer others. And thele men are 
commonly ſuch , whoſe noſes doe bleed when they come to 
the fait ſelfe. Dulce bellum inexper tis: War is ſweeteſt to thens 
that hane not knowne it. A wile ſoneraigne will keepe himſelfe 
in peace, neither prouoking, nor fearing war, neither diſqui- 
ting either hisvwne ſtate, or anothers, berwixt hope and 
feare,nor comming tothoſe extrem'ties of periſhing himſelte 
or making others to periſh, 

The ſecond head of militarie aRion,is to make war, where 23 
unto are required three things, Munitions, Men, Rules of war, The ſtcord bead 
The firſt is prouifion and munition of all things neceſſary for —_ ma 
warre, whichmuſt be donein good time andat leaſure,for it | 
were great indiſcretion in extremities to be employed about my : 
the ſearch and prouiſion of thoſe rhings which he ſhould Provifor, axd 
haue alwayes readie; Din apparandum eſt,nt vincas celeriyus ; Munition. 

It muſt be long preparing, that thou mayſt the ſpedier onercome, 
Now of the ordinarie and perpetuall prouifion required for 
the good of the Prince and the ſtate at all times ; hath beene 
ſpoken in the firſt part of this chapter, which is wholly of this 
ſubie&. The principall prouifions and munitions of warre are 
three, Money, which is the virall fpirit, and finewes of warre, 
whereofhath beene ſhewed inthe ſecond Chapter. 2. Armes 
both offenſive and defenſiue , whereof likewiſe heretofore. 
Theſe two are ordinarie, and at all times. 3. Vitals, with- 
out which a man can neither conquer, nor liue, whole armies 

are ouerthrowne without a blow ſtrucken,ſouldiers grow li- 


centious and ymulic, and it is not poſſible to doe any good. 
Diſct- 


Coſliod, 


Men. 
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Diſciplinam non ſervat jejunns exercitus: A faſting and hungry 
armie obſ:rueth no diſcipline. Butthis is an extraordinary pro. 
nifion,and not perperuall , and is not made but for warre. Itis 
neceſlary therefore that in the deliberating of warre,thecre be 
great ſtage-houſes made for viuals, corne, poudered flcſh, 
bothfor the armie which is inthe field, and for the garriſons 
in the frontiers, which may be befieged. 

The ſecond thing required to make warre, are men fit to 
aſſaile and to defend; we muſt diſtinguiſh them. The firſt di- 
ſtinKion is, into ſouldiers , and leaders or captaines, both are 
neccflarie. The fouldiers arc the bodie , the captaines the 
foule, the life of the armie , who giue motion and ation ; we 
will ſpeake firſt of the ſouldicrs who make the body in groſle, 
There are diuers forts ef them: There arc footmen ana horſe. 
men; naturall of the ſame country, and ſtrangers ; ordinatie 
and ſubſidiaric. We muſt firſt compare them all together, to 

theecnd we may know which are the better, and to be prefer. 
red, and afterwards we wili ſee how to make our choice, and 
laſtly, how to gouerne and diſcipline them. 

Ia this compariſon all are not of one accord. Some,e(peci- 

ally rude and barbarous people, preferre horſemen before 
footmen;others quite contrary. A man may ſay that the foot 
are ſimply and abſolutely the better, for they ſerue both 
throughout the warre , and in all places, and at all occaſions; 
whereas in hillie, rough, craggic, and ſtraight places, and in 
ſieges, the caualarie is almoſt vnprofitable. They are likewiſe 
more readie and lefſe chargeable : and if they be well led and 
armed , as it is fit they ſhould, rhey endure the chocke of the 
horſemen. They arelikewiſe preferred by ſuch as are doQtors 
in this Art, A man may fay that the caualaric is better in a 
combar, and for a ſpeedie diſpatch ; Equeſtrin, virinm, pro- 
prinmcito parare Cito cedere vittoriam:lIt ts = we to the troups 
of horſemen quickly to get, and quickly to loſe the vittorie. For 
the foot are not ſo ſpeedie, but what they doe, they performe 
m-re ſurely. 

As for naturall ſouldiers and ſtrangers, digers men are like- 
wiſe of digers opinions touching their precedencie;but with- 
onr 4ll doubt the naturall are much berter, becauſe they are 
more loyall than mercenaric ſtrangers. 4 
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Urmaleſq, manss, ubi far, ubi maxima merces, 
Theſe mercenary hands that vſe ws 
For greateft wages, not for greateſt right. 

More patient and obedient , carrying themſclues with more 
honour and reſpeAt towards their leaders, more courage in 
combats, more affeRtion ro the viRorie and good of their 
countrie : They coſt leſſe, and are more readie than !trangers, 
who arc many times matinous, yea in greateſt neceſlities,ma- 
king more ſtir , than doing eruice, and the moſt partofthem 
are importunate , and burthenſome to the Common-weale, 
cruell ro thoſe of the country whom they forrage as enemies. 
Their comming and departure is chargeable , and many times 
they are expected and attended with great loſſe and inconue- 
nience. If in ſomeextremirtie there benced of them , be it ſo, 
but yetlet them be in farre leſſe number than the natural], 
and let them make bur a member and part of the armie , not 
the bodie. For there is danger that if they ſhall ſee themſelues 
equall in force , or more (trong rhan the naturall, they will 
make themſelues their maſters that called them , as many 
times it hath fallen out. For he is maſter ofthe ſtate, that is 
malter of the forces, And againe, ifit be poſſible , let thembe 
drawne from allies and confedcrates , who bring withthem 
more truſtand feruice than they that are ſimple ſtrangers, 

For to make more ve of ſtrangers, or to employ them more 

than naturall ſubiedts , is to play the tyrants, who feare their 

ſubiets , and becauſe they handle them like enemies , they 
make them(ſclues odious vnto them, whereby they feare to 
arme them or roemploy them in the warres. 

As touching ordinarie ſouldiers and ſubſidiaries, both are 


- : 7 
necefſarie, but the difference betweene them is, thatthe ordi- 4: well ordinary 
narie are in leſſe number, are alway a foot and in armes © ſubſmiarie. 


both in peaceand in warre : and of theſe we haue ſpoken in 
the prouiſion, a people wholly deſtinated and confined to the 
warres, formed toall exerciſe of armes, reſolute. This is the 
ordinaric force of the Prince, his hononr in peace, his ſafegard, 
in warre: ſuch were rhe Rowan legions : Theſe ſhould be di. 
vided by troupes in times of peace, to theend they raiſe no 
commntions. The (abſidiaries are in farre greater number, 
but they arc not perpetuall, and wholly deſtinated to warre : 


they 
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they haue other vocations z, Ata need andin times of warre, 
they are called by the ſoundof a trumpet , enrolled, mulircd, 
and inſtrutcd tothe watres ;. and in times ofpcace they re- 
eurne, and retire themſclues totheir yocations. 
28 We baue vaderitood their diſtinions and differences, we 
Well to choſe. mit now conſider of the good choiſe ofthem ; A matter 
whereof we mult be carcfully- aduiſed, not to gather many, 
and in great numbers , for number winneth not che vidtorie, 
but valour; and commonly they are but few that giue the 
ouerthrow. An vnbridled multitude doth more hurt than 
good. Non vires habet ſed —_—_ potins impediment um quam 
anxilinm:[t ts not of force but a burden;a hindrance rather thay 
a helpe. Vidtoric then corliſteth not in the number, but inthe 
force and valour ; Manibus opnrs eſt bells, non multis nomir #bm: 
In warre there is need of hands, not of many names. There muſt 
therefore be a great care in the chuiſe ottbem ( not preling 
them pell-mell ) that they be not volwtaric aducnturces, igs 
norant of warre, taken forth of cities, corrupt, vitious, difſo- 
lute in their manners , arrcgant boaſters, hardie and bold to 
pillage, farre enough off from blowes,leuerets in dangers; Af 
[ment Latracinsjs bellorum jnſolentes,galeats lepores, purgaments 
-nrbmm, quibus ob egeſtatem + flagutia maxima peccandineceſ- 
ſundo; Accuſtomed to pillage , and the robberies of the warres, 
inſolent, armed hares, the of-(cumume of the city, on w/ 091 want 
and the crimes they be ſubiect unto , haue brought a necefſitie of 
offcnding. . 
To chuſethem well, there needs judgement, attention and 
Eleflion af (vu;- LnſtruRion, and to this end hue things muſt be conſidered of, 
diers confiſteth that is to ſay , the place of their birth and education. They 
in fave things, muſt be taken out of the ficlds, the mountaines , barren and 
Ow, | hard places,countries neere adioyning to the (ca, and brought 
vp in all manner of labour. .©x agrs ſupplendum precipue rounr 
( xercitng , aptior armis ruſtica pl bs (ub dio + inlabo) 16 1s enu« 
trita,spſs terre [ue ſolo & calo arrins antimantur, Et minus mor- 
rem timet, qui minus deliciarum novit in vita : The ſirengthof 
the armne 1 chiefly to be ſupplicd ont of the ficld ; country pev- 
ple are fitter for armes, being trained vp abroad wm the aire, and 
in labours,and are more eagerly encouraged by the ſoyle, and open 


aire of the fields. e/Aud he fearcth death leaſt , who hath he 
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tefted of delights #n bu life. For they that are brought vpin Ci- 
ties, in the pleaſant ſhadow and delights thereof, in gaine, are 
more idle, infolent, effeminate; Vernacula multitudolaſti» Tacit. 

vie ſueta, laborum intolerans : The home-bred multitude, vſed 

to flouth and wantonneſſe , are impatient of labour. Secondly, 2 At#- 

the age, that they be taken young, at cighteene yeares of age, 

when they arc molt pliant and obedient : the elder are poſleſ- 

ſed with many vices, and not fo fit for difcipline. Thirdly,the 5. Bodies, 
bodies, which ſome will have to be of great ſtatute , as Ae: 

rw and Pirrhus : but thoughit be bur indifferent , ſo the bo- 

dy be ſtrong, drie, vigorous, finowie, of a fierce looke,'t isall 

one. Dara corpora ſtrifts artus, minax vnltuns, major animi vie 

gor. Hard bodves, well knit toynts , afierce and threating conn- 

tenance, great courage and vigor of (pirit, 

Fourthly,the ſpirit, which muſt be liucly,reſolute,bold,glo- 4 Spirie. 
rious, fearing nothing ſo muchazdiſhonourand reproach. Fift- 5 Condinion, 
ly, the condition, which importeth much;for they that are of 
abaſe and infamous condition, or diſhoneſt qualities, or ſuch 
ware mingled with effeminate Arts, ſeruing for delicacieand 
for women, are no way fit for thisprofellion. 

After the choice and eleRions commeth diſcipline : for it 30 
isnot enough to haue choſen thoſe that are capable , and like. We diſciplined 
ly ro prouc good ſouldiers, if a man make them not good ; 
andit he make them good, if he keepe and continuethem not 
ſuch. Nature makes few men valiant , it is good inſtitution Veget- 
and diſcipline that doth it. Now it is hard toſay how nece(- 
larie and profitable good diſcipline is in warre: This isallin 
al, it is this that made Rome to fiouriſh, and that wonne it 
the ſignorie of the world: yea, it was in greater account, 
than the loue of their children. Now the principall point of 
diſcipline is obedience, to which end ſerued that ancient 
precept, thara ſouldicr mult more feare his Captaine, than 
hisenemic. 

Now this diſcipline muſt tendtorwo ends; ro make the 21 
fouldiers valiant, and honeſt men : and therefore it hath two Diſcipline bath 
parts, valour, and manners. To valour three things are re» WP 
quired ; daily exerciſe in armes, wherein they'mult alwayes ,, aceivedty : 
keepe them(clues in prattiſe without intermiilion ; and from jg, 
bencecommeth the Latine word Exercieas, which ſignifierh 

Ec an 
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anarmie. Thisexcrciſe inarmes, is an inſtruction to managg 
and vic them well , to prepare themſclues for combars, to 
draw benefit fromarmes, with dexterity to defend themſciues 
to diſconer and preſent vntothem whatſoener may fall out in 
thehght, a4 come tothe triall, as in a ranged batteſl; to pro. 
pole rewards ro the more apt and actiue,to enflame them.Se. 
condly, trauell or patnes , which is as well to harden them to 
labour, ro fweatings, to duſt, ©x-rcities above profictt,otio con» 
ſeneſcit, An arme profiteth by labour, and decaicth with ea(e and 
$dleneſſe as for the goodand ſeruice of thearmy and fortitica- 


/ tion of the field, whereby they mult learne to digge, to plant 


a palltfade, roorder a barricado, torun , tocarrie heauie bur. 
thens. Theſeare neceſſary things, as well rodepend theme 
{clues , asto offend and ſurpriſe the enemie. Thirdly, order, 
whicd is of great vſe,and muſt be kept in warre for diuers caus 
{s,and after a diners manner. Firſt, in the diſtribution of the 
troopes, thtobattallions,regiments, cnſignes, camerades. Se» 
condly, intheſituation of the campe , that it be diſpoſed in- 
toquarters with proportion, hauing the places, cntries, iſſues, 
lodgings fitted both for the horſemen and footmen, whereby 
it may be caſte for every man to finde his quarter , hs compa. 
nion. Thirdly,in the march inthe field, and againit the ene- 
mie , that cuery one hold hisranke; rhar they be cqually di- 
ſtant the one from the other, neither too neere, nor too farre 
from one another. Now this order is very neceſſary and ſerues 
for many purpoſes. It is very pleaſing ro the eye, cheereth vp 
friends,aſtoniſheth the enemie, ſecurcth the armie,makerhali 
the remoucs and the commands of the Capraines exſie; in 
ſuch fort, that without ſtirre, wirhout confuſion the Gene» 
rall commandeth, and from hand to hand his intents and 
purpoſes come euen tothe leaſt . Imperinm auci ſimnl one? 
copie ſentiunt;+ ad nutum regentis ſine tumultu reſpondent. Al 
the armie together know thrir leaders command ; and anſwer 
without tumult the will of the Generall. To be briete, this order 
well kept maketh anarmic almoſt inuincible ; and contrarily, 
many haue loſt the ficld for want of this order , and good in- 
telligence. 

The ſecond part of this militaric diſcipline concerneth ma- 
ers, Whichare commonly very diflolute aad inarmes uns 
Y 


and gouernment of the late which concerneth,ec. 41g 
ly ordered, Afſidue dimicantibud difficile moruns cuſtodire men. 
ſuram: It is a hard matter for ſouldiers that are in continual 
employment to keepe « meaſure in thelr manners. Neuerthe- 
leſſe there muſt be paines taken, and eſpecially roenſtall (if 
ie may be ) three vertues; Continencie, whereby all glut- Continencie, 
tonic, drunkenneſſe , whored. me, andall manner of diſho- 
neſt pleaſures are chaſed away , which doe make a fouldier 
looſe and licentious. Deg-nerat 4 robore ac virtute miles 4([u- Tacir, 
etudine voluptatum ; A /ouldrer degencrateth from courage and 
vertue, by cuflome of ſenſuall pleaſures; witnelle Hannibal, 
who by delicacie and delights ina winter was cffeminated, 
and he by vice was vanq1ſhed, that was inuinuicidle , and by | 
armes vanquiſhed all others. Modeſtie jan words,drunngaway Modefie. 
all va-1ity, vaine boaſting , brauery of ſpeech; for true valour 
ſtirreth not the ronoue but the hands,dorh not ſpeake but exes» 
cute.Virs nat militie ſatis magni, adverborum lingueg, certa- 
mina rudes : diſcrim-n ipſum certanints differnnt:viri fortes an 
opere acres, ante id placidi, Men that ae borne for warfare be 
font in derdt, and rude in words : prolong the danger of the con 
fo : valiant men are fierce in execution. And contrarily great 
ſpeakers are ſmall doers. Nimy verbis lingua feroces. Now the 
tongue fs for counſel, the hand for combar,fairh Homer; Mo- 
&ſtic in ation, ( that is, a ſimple and readie obedience, with- 
out mercharidizing or contraditing the commands of the 
Captaincs ) Het ſunt bone militic, velle, verers,obedire ; Theſe 
things are fit in good (ouldiers, to ſtand in feare and ready to obey, 
Abſtinencie, whereby ſouldicrs keepetheir hands cleane from _;16;aexcir, 
violence, forraging , robbery.” And this isa briefe ſumme in 
the military diſcipline;the which the Generall muſt (trengrth=- 
en by rewardsand recompences of honour towards the good 
and valorous, and by ſcuere puniſhmentsagainſt offenders : 
for indulgence vndoeth ſouldiers. 

Let this ſuihice of fouldiers : Now a word or two of Cap« 
tines , withour whom the ſouldier can doe nothing : they 
areabody without a ſoule,a ſhip with oarcs without a maſter 
to hold the ſterne: There are two ſorts, the Generall and firſt, Of the Generaf, 
and afterwards the ſubalterne, the Maſter ofthe Campe,Col- 
lonels: But the Generall ( who muſtneuer be but one, vnJer 
paine of loſing all) isall in all, And therefore it is laid , that 
Ee 2 an 
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an army can doe as much as a Generall candoe z and as much 
account muſt be made of him as of all thereſt: Plus in duce ye. 
Pponers, quam in exercitu: Repoſe more in the generall,than in the 
armie. Now this Generall 1s cither the Prince himſelfe and 
ſoucraigne, or ſuch as he hath committed the charge vnto, 
and made choice of. The preſence of a Prince is of great im- 
portance to the obtaining of a viftoric; it doubleth the 
force and courage of his men; and it ſecmeth to be requi- 
fire when it ſtandeth vponthe ſafcgard and healthof his ſtate, 
and of a prouince. In warres of lefſe conſequence he may 
depute another : Dubsjs preliorum exemptus ſumme rerum 
& imperij ſeipſum reſervet; In a doubtful battaile be may ex. 
empt himſelfe ſrom the danger , and reſerne bimſelſe for the 
ſecuritie of himſelfe and ſtate, Finally , a Generall muſt haue 
theſe qualities ; he muſt be wiſe and experienced inthe Art 
Tacit. military , having ſeene and ſuffered both fortunes : Secun- 

darum ambignarumsg, rerum ſ[ciens eogue interritus 1 Hautn 
tafled both good and bad fortune , and therefore fearclſſe, 
Secondly, he muſt be preuident and well aduiſed ; and there. 
\ fore ſtaid, cold, and ſetled ; farre from all temerity , andpre- 
| cipitation, which is not onely fooliſh , but vafortunate. For 
Sertori.in . faults in warre cannot be mended: Non licet in bello bu peccare; 
Plut, Faults may not twice be committedin warre, And therefore he 
muſtrather looke backe,than before him ; Ducems oportet po- 
tins reſpicere, quam proſpicere, Thirdly , be muſt be vigilant 
and atiue, w4 by his owne example , teaching his ſouldicrs 
todoe his will. Fourthly, happy; good fortune comes from 
heauen, but yet willingly it followeth and accompanicth theſe 

three firſt qualities. 

” After the munitions and men of warre , let vs come tothe 
The thirdbead rules and generall aduiſcments to make warre. This third 
of the rules a#d point 1s a very great and neccfſary inſtrument of warre,with- 
«ounſels to make cyt which both munitions and men, are bur phantaſies; P/ur4 
OY confilio quam wi per fictuntur: More things are brought to paſſe by 
connſell than by force. Now to preſcribe certainerules and per- 
petuall, it is impoſſible : For they depend of fo many things 
that are to be conſidered of, and whereunto a man mult ac- 
.commodate himſeife, whereupon jt was well ſaid, That men 


giue not counſell to the affaires , but the affaires ro men, 
that 


Tacit. 
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that a man muſt order his warre by hiseye. A man muſt take 
his counſell in the field , Confil/inm in arena ; for new occur» 
rents yeeld new counſels. Nenerthelcfle there are ſome fo 
generall, and certaine , that a man cannot faile in the deliue 
and obleruation of them. We will briefly ſer downe ſome few 
of them, whercunto a man -may adde as occaſions ſhall fall 
out, Some are to be obſerued throughout a warre, which we 
will ſpeake of in the firſt place , others arc for certaine occaſi- 
ons and affaires. 

1 Thefirſt iscarefully ro watchand to meet the occafions : 
not to loſe any, nor to permit, if it be poſſible, the enemie to 
take his : occaſton hath a great place 1 all humane affaires c- 
ſpecially in warre, where it helpeth more than force. 

2 To make profit of rumours and reports that runne a- 
broad, for whether they be true or falſe, they may doe much, 
eſpecially in the beginning. Fama bella conſtant, ſama beliuns 
conficit zu [hem metunsve impeliit animos. By fame or report wars 
continue, ſame endeth warre,and moneth mens mindes either to 
bope or feare. 

3 But when a man isentred his courſe, let not reports trou- 
blehim : he may conſider of them , butlet them not him- 
der him ro doe that he ſhould, and what he can, and let him 
ſtand firme to that which reaſon hath counſelled him. 

4 Aboucall , he mult take heed of roo great a confidence 
and afſurance , whereby it growes into contempt of his ene- 
mie, and thereby becomes negligent and_carclefle ; itis the 
moſt dangerous euill that can fall out in warre. He that con- 
temneth- his enemie , diſcouereth and betrayeth himſelfe, 
Freqentsſſimum initium calamitats ſecuritas. Nemo celerins. 
opprimmitur quay qui non timet. Nil twro in boſte deſpicitar : 
quem ſpreveris, valentiorem negligentia facies. Securitie u the 
woſt common beginning of calamitie. No man u ſooner oxer- 
come, than he that feareth not; Nothing ſafely is to be deſpiſed in 
an enemie : thou wilt make by thy negligence him whom thow | 
deſpiſeſt more ſtrong and valiant. There isnotbing in warre 
that muſt be deſpiſed : for therein there isnothing little z and 
many times that which ſeemeth to a man tobe of ſmall mo- 
ment, yeeldeth great effeRts. Spe parvis momentss magns aſus: 


ut nihil timends, ſic mbil contemnendi. From things of [mail no+ 
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we:us oftentimes ariſe great enems : Arnothing is to be feared, (7. 


 wothing tg be conmtemned. 

F fo enquire very carefully , and to know theeſtate and 
affaires of the enemy, eſpecially theſe points : 1. The nature, 
capacity, and defignments of the chieftatne. 2. The nature, 
manners, and manner oflife of his enemics. 3. The fitua- 
tion of the places, and the nature of rhe countrey where he is. 
Hannibal was excellent in this. 

6 Touching the fight or maine batrell, many things are ad- 
uiſedly to be conſidered of; when, where,againſt whom , and 
how , tothe end it be not to ſmall purpoſe. Anda man muſt 
not'come to this extremity, but with great deliberation, bur 
rather make choiſe of any other meane , and ſceke to breake 
the force of his enemy by patience , andto ſuffer bias to beat 
bimſelfe withrime, with the place , with the want of many 
things, before he come to this hazard. For the ifſue of battailes 
is very vncertaine , and dangerous : [ncerts exitxs pugnarum; 
Mars communss,qus [ape ſpoliantem 5 jam exultanterm encrtit; 
& perculit ab abjefto: The iſſne and enent of warre it vncer- 
taine : Mars is common to all , who often onerthroweth hins that 
(poileth, and now trinmpheth , and confound*:th and friheth him 
by the abieft, and by him that was vanquiſhed. 

7 A man then muſt not come to the bartell , but ſeldome, 
that isto ſay, in great neceſſitics, or for ſome great occaſion. 
In neceſſitie, as if the difficultics grow on his part; bis viands, 
his treaſure faileth; bis men beginne to diſtaſte the warres,and 
will be gone, and he cannotTong continue; Copiendarebus in 
walis preceps via eft; In extremities aſudden conrſe is tobe tas 
kex;vpon great occaſion,as if his part beclearely the ſtronger; 
that the viRtory ſeemcth tooffer it ſelfe, that the enemy is 
weake and will ſhortly be ſtronger, and will offes the barrcll; 
that he is out of doubt and fearc,and thinketh his enemic farre 
off; that he is weary and faint, reuiftualeth him(clfe ; bis 
horſes feed vpon the litter. 

8 He malt conſider the place, for this is a matter of great 
eonſequence in battels. Ingenerall, he muſt not attend ( if he 


-may preuent it) his enemie till he enter within bis ownerterr> 
' tories. He mutt goc forthto mect him, orat caſt ſtay him in 


the entrance. And if he be already cured , not hazard the 
w bactell, 
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battell: before : he haue another army in readinefle, to make x 
ſupply;otherwiſe he puts his ſtate in hazard. More particular- 

ly be muſt conſider the field where the battell is tobe fought, 
whether it be fic for himſclfe,or his enemy: for the tield many 
times giues agreat aduantage. The plaine champion is good 
forthe caualary; ſtrait and narrow places, ſet with piles, full 

of ditches, trees, for the infantery. : 

9 He muſt conſider with whom heis to fight,not with the 77% #1 «- 

ſtrongeſt, I meane not the ſtrongeſt men , but the ſtrongeſt —D— 
and ſtouteſt courages. Now there is not any thing that giueth 
more heart and'courage, than neceſſity, an enemy inuincible. 
And therefore I fay, thar a man muſt neuer hghr with ſuch as 
are deſperate. This agrecth with the former,that is,not to ha- 
zard a batrell within his owne countrey , fon enemy being 
entred fighteth deſperately, knowing if he be vanquiſhed, he 
cannot eſcape death, hauing neither Brereſſe, nor any place of 
retrait or ſacconr; Yade neceſſitas inlocs, ſper in virtate, ſalus 
ex vittoria:When neceſſity u in place, hope uv #n courage, and re- 
ſalmtion, and ſafety out of vitory. 

10 The manner of fight that brings beſt aduantage with Aw, 

it, whatſoeuer it be, is the beſt, wherhec it be ſurpriſc,ſubtiley, 

cloſe and couert faining to beare, tothe end he may draw the 

enemy, and catch him in his ginne; Spe vifforie indacere , ut 
vincantur;to bring bins into hope of vitlory, that he may be van« 

q5/hed; to watch and marke his ouerſights and faults, that he 

ay the better preuaile againſt him,and gue the charge. 

or ranged batrels theſe things are required. The firſt and 36 

principall is a good and comely ordering of his people. 2. A Als for ranged 
ſupply and ſuccour alwaves ready, but cloſe and hidden,to the ***% 
end that comming ſuddenly and vnawares, it may aſtoniſh 

and confound the enemy. For all ſudden things though 

they be vaine and ridiculous, bring fearc and aſtoniſhment 

with them. - 

Prins in ommibus prelips ocnls vincuntar Oo aures. 
In chirmiſhes and battels all, 
The eyes and eares ave firit that ſal. 
3- To be firſt in the field , and ranged in battell ray. This a 
Generall doth with ſo munch che moreeaſe, and it much in» 
creaſeth the courage of his ſouldiers, nd abatcth his —_ 
c 4 r 
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for this is to make him(cife the aſſailant, who hath alwayes 
more heart than the defendant. 4. Abeaurifull, gallane, bold, 
reſolucd countenance,of the Generall and other leaders. 5. An 
oration to encouragethe ſotfidiers, and to lay open vnto them 
the honor,commodity,and ſecurity that there is in valor;That 
diſhonor,danger,death,arethe reward of cowards: Mina ti. 
moris minus periculi, andacian pro mnro eſſe, effugere mortem, 
qui cam contemmit ; The leſſe feare, the leſſe danger; comrage is 
a wall of defence, he avoideth death that contemnerh it. 

Being come to hand-(trokes,if the army wauer, the Gene. 
rall maſt hold him firme , doe the dutic ofa fefolute Leader, 
and braue man atarmes, runne before his aſtoniſhed ſouldi- 
ers,ſtay them recoyling,thru(t himſelfe into therhrong,make 
all to know , both his owne , and his enemies, that his head, 
his hand, bis rongue trembleth not. 

And ifir fall out that he haue the better,and the field be his, 
he muſt ſtay and with-hold them, leſt they fcarter and disband 
themſclues , by too obſtinate a purſuit of the vanquiſhed. 
That is tobe feared , which hath many tim*s come to paſſe, 
that the vanquiſhed gathering heart , make vic of deſpaire, 
gather to a head , and vanquiſh the vanquiſhers, for this ne- 
cellity is a violent {choole-miſtris. Canſir ex defferatione 
ereſcit andacie : & cum ſpei nibil eſt, ſumit arma formido:The 
conrage of them that are incloſed w__ ont of deſpaire : and 
when there ir no hope, ſeare taketh armes, It is better to giue 
paſſage 'vnto them , and to remoue all lets and hindrance that 
may [tay their flight. Muchlefſe muſt a Generall fuffer him- 
ſelfe or his mentoattend the booty, or to be allured thereby 
ouer-haltily, if he be conqueror. He muſt vie his vi&ory wiſe» 
ly,leſt the abuſe thereof turne to his owne harme. And there- 

ore he muſt not defile it with cruzley,depriuing the enemy of 
all hope, for there is danger in it. /pnaviam neceſſitas acuit;ſepe 
deſperatio ſpei cauſa eft,graviſſim: ſunt morſus irritate neceſſi. 
tatit : I eceſſity ſharpneth cowardiſe; d:ſpaire #1 oftentimes the 
cauſe of hope; mo#? bitter are the bitings of vrged neceſſity. But 
contrarily, he muſt leaue ſome occaſion of hope, and oucrture 
vnto peace, not ſpoiling and ranfacking the countrey which 
he hath conquered; fot fury and rage are dangerous bealts. 


Againe he mult not ſtainc his vitory with talolency , but 
Cary 
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cary himſelfe modeſtly , and alwayes remember the perpetu- 
all lux and reflux of this world; and that alternatiue reuolu- 
tion, whereby from aduerſity {pringeth proſperity , from 
prafhard adverſity. There are ſome that cannot digeſt a 
good fortune: 'CMagnem falicitatem concoquere non poſſunt: 
fortnnavitreaeſt, tunc cum ſplendet frangitur: O infidans fidu- 
crum | + ſepe vittor viftus: They cannot digeft great felirity ; 
fortune 55 brittle , and ſlippery , when it ſhineth it breaketh: 0 
faitbleſſe confidence! that often the vitor is vanquiſhed. If he be 
vanquiſhed, wiſdome is neceſlary well to weigh and conſider 
of his loſſe, it is ſottiſhneſſe to make himſelfe belecue that it is 
nothing, and to feed himfſelfe with vaine hopes, to ſupprefſe 
the newes of the onerthrow. He muſt confider thereofas it is 
at the worſt, otherwiſe how ſhall he remedy it ; And after- 
wards with good courage hope for better fortunes, renew his 
forces, make anew leuy , ſeeke new ſuccours, put good and 
ſtrong garriſons into his rongeſt places. And though the 
heauens be contrary vnto him,as ſometimes they ſceme to op. 
poſe themſclues to holy and juſt armes ; it is nenerthelelſe ne» 
ver forbidden to dic in the bed of honor, which is farre better 
than to liue in diſhonor. 
And thus we haue ended the ſecond head of this ſubie, 


which is to make warre, except one ſcruple that remaineth: 
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A queſlion of the 
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That isto ſay , whether itbelawfull to vſe ſubrilty, policie, wane. 


ſtratagems, in warre. There be ſome that hold ic negatiuely, 
that it is vaworthy men of honour and vertne , reieting that 
excellent ſaying ; Dolns, an virtus qui m hoſte requirat ? Whe. 
ther deceit or comrage #1 moſt requiſite in an enemy fx Alexander 
would take no aduantages ofthe obſcurity of the night, ſaying, 
that he liked not of thecuing viRories; Malo me fortune pige- 
at, quam vittorie pudeat : 1 had rather be fory for my fortune, 
then vittory ſhould ſhame me.Solikewiſe the firſt Romanes ſenc 
their ſchoolemaſter to the Phaliſcians; to Pyrrbas his traitc+ 
rous Phyſitian, making profeſſion of vertuc,diſauowing thoſe 
of their countrey that did otherwiſe, reprouing the ſubrilty of 
the Greekes and Aphricanes, and teaching that true victory is 

by vertue; ue /alna fide & integra dignitate paratur Which is | 
tren With a [afe faith, and trac honor ; That which is gotten 
by wit and ſubtilty,is acither generous,nor bonorablegnor ſc- 
cure 


Polyb. 
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The vanquiſhed hold not themſclues to be well vanquiſhed, 
wor verente, ſed occaſions & arte ducu ſe vittorrati. Ergonen 


fraude neqize occnltu ſed palam & armatom hoſtes ſnos wiciſti, 


T hinke not themſelnes to be conquered by comrage,but by occaſion, 
and by the cunning and ſubtilty of the General : Therefore they 
would not be renenged on their enemies by deceit, or ſecret fraud 
but openly and by force of armes. Now all this is well faid and 
truc,but to be vnderſ{tood in two cafes, mpriuate quarrels,and 
againſt private cnemics,or where faith is not giuen, or a league 
and alliance made. But without theſe two caſes , that is to ſay 
in war and \without the preiudice ofa mans faith,it is permit. 
ted by any meanes wharſocuer roconquer the encmie thar is 
already condemned. This, beſides the iudgement of the grea- 


Plut in Marc. teſt warriers (who contrarily haue preferred the viRtory gor. 


VIp.lib.x.de 
Prob. 
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ten by occaſion, and by ſubtile ſtratagems, before that which 
is won by open force; whereupon to that they haue ordai. 
ned an oxe for afacrifice , tothis onely acocke ) is the opini- 
on of that great ChriltianDoRor , Cum juitum beluns [uſci- 
pitnr, ut aperte pugnet quis ant ex inſidsjt,nibil ad juſtitiam in. 
gerefs. When a inſt war 11 vndertaken,jt is nopreindice to inflice, 
whether any fight openly or by lying in wait , and by wile, 
Warre hath naturally reaſonable priuiledges, to the preiudice 
of reaſon. In time and place it is permitted to make vie and 
aduantage of the ſottiſhnefſe of an enemie, as wellas of his 
weakenefle or idlcneſſe. 

Let vs come to the third head of this military matter 


The us more ſhort and pleaſing than thereſt, which is to finiſh the 
of this military warre by peace. The word 1s ſweet, thething pleaſant, and 
ſobieft, to finiſh p00d in all reſpeRs: pax oprima rerun quis hominis noviſſe da- 
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Of peace in re- 
ſhe of the 
vanguiſued, 


tum eſt. Pax nna trinmphis imnuwmeris potior : Peace is the beft 
thing that is ginen to man ; one peacess better than innumerable 
rrinmphs. And very commodiousto both parts, the conquce= 
rours and conquered. But firſt tothe vanquiſhed , who are 
the weaker : to whom I doe firſt giue this counſell, ro con- 
tinue armed, to make ſhew of ſecurity, aflurance and reſoluti- 
on. For he that defircth peace muſt be alwayes ready for war, 
wh n it hath beenc ſaid , That treatiſes of peace doc 

land happily ſucceed when rhey are acted: vnder a 
buckler, But this peace mult be honeſt , aud vpon reaſonable 
conditions; 
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conditions : otherwiſe, though it be ſaid, that a baſe peace is 
more profitable than a iult warre, yet it is better to dic freely 
and with honour, than to ſeruediſhonourably. And againe, 
ir mult be pure and free , without fraud and hypocriſic, 
which 'fniſheth the warre, deffcrreth it not : Pace ſuſpetta 
tutins bellums ; Warre is more ſafe than a dowbrſull and ſuſpi- 
ciows peace, Neuerthele(ſe in times of neceſſitica man muſt 
accomodate himſelfe as he may. W hen a pilot feareth a ſhip- 
wracke, hecaſteth hieſelfe into the Sea to ſaue himſelfe ; and 
many times it ſucceedeth well, when a man commirteth him- 
ſelfe tothe ciſcretion of a generous aduerſary ; YViftores qui In1epet of the * 
ſunt alto animo ſecunde rei in miſcrationem ex ira vertunt ; Varquiſh:rs, 
Fortunate and good ſucceſſe twrneth the minde of a noble and 

generous congueronr from wrath to mercie. To the vanqui» 

ſhers I giue this counſel], that they be not ouer-hardly per 

{waded to peace, for though perhaps it be lcſle profitable 

yento them, than to the vanquithed, yet ſome commoditic it 

bringeth, for the continuance of warre is odious and trouble 

ſome. And __ forbiddeth ro make warre often a- 

_—_ and the ſame encmies, becauſe they learne there- 

y todefend themſclues, and inthe end to aſfſaile too. The 

bitings of dying beaſts are morrall; Fraftis rebus violentior 

witima virtws: The laft courage is more vislent ina ftate onere 

throwne, And againe,, the ifſuc is alwayes vacertaine z CAſe- 

lier tutiorque certa pax ſperata vittoria ,illain tua, hes indeo- 

rum manu oft ; Better, and more ſaſess a certaine peace, than « 

hoped for viflorie; the one is tm thine owne hand , the other in the 

band of Ged. And many times the poiſon lieth in the taile, 

and the more fauourable fortune is , the more it is to be fea- 

red; Nemo /e 1uto dinp. riculisofferre tam crebris poteſt: No man 

ran with ſafety preſent himſelſe long to often dangers, But it is Hovourabi, 
truly honourable,it is a glory hauing a viRory in hishands,to 

be facill and cafily perſwaded vnro peace: itis to make known 

that he vndertaketha warre iuſtly, and doth wiſely finiſh it. 

And contrarily, to refuſe it , andafterwards by ſome ill ſuc- 

ceſſe to repent the refuſall, itis very diſhonourable , and will 

be ſaid that gioric hath vndone him. He refuſeth peace , and $.nerned, 
would haue honour, and ſo hath loſt them both. But he muſt 
offer a gratious and a debonaire peace, tothe end wang a 
Uradige 
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durable. For if it beouer-rough and cruell jtat the firft aduan» 
tage that may be offcred,the vanquiſhed will reuolt; $5 bon» 
dederitu,fidam & perpetnam, ſi malum band dinturnam:1f thou 


ſhalt grant a good peace , it will be faithfull and perpetuall , if 


ewill, it will not laft long. It is as great greatneſſe to ſhew as 
much lenitie towards the ſuppliant vanquiſhed , as valour a- 


= —_ either publique or particular : cither tocome, and ſuch as 


diſtiafion of the threaten vs,or preſentand p_ vs:the one are only doubt. 
c 


ainſtthe enemie. The Romans did very well put this in pra. 
Qiſc, and it did chem no harme. 


Cnar. III. 


Of that prudence which # required in difficult affaires 
and ill accidents publike and prinate. 


THz PREFACE, 
Auing ſpoken'of that politicke prudence required in a 
ſoueraigne, for the carriage ofhimſclfc and his good go- 
uernment , we will bere ſcuerally ſpeake of that prudence 
that i$ necefſarie for the preſcruation of himſelfe, and there. 
medying of thoſe affaires , and difficult and dangerous acci- 
dents, which may happen cither to himſelfe, or his particular 
ſkbics. 
Firlt, theſe affaires and accidents are very diucrs: they are 


full and ambiguous, the other davgerous and unportant , be+ 
cauſe of their violence. And they that are the greater and 
more dithculr,are citker ſecret and hid;andthey are two, that 
isto ſay , conſpiracie againſt the perſon of the Prince, or the 
ſtate, and treaſon againſt the places and companies : or mani- 


. feſt and open, and theſeare of divers ſorts. For they be cither 


without forme of warre and certaine order, as popular com- 
motions for {mall and light octaſions , faRtions and leagues 
betweene ſubicts of the one againſt the other , in {mall 
and great number , great or little : ſedirions of the people 
againſt the Prince or Magiſtrate , rebellion againit the autho« 
ritic and head of the Prince: or they are ripe and formed'in- 


to a warre, and are called ciuill warres : which are of ſo many 
kindes, 


| 
| 
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kindes, as the aboue named troubles and commotions, which 
are the cauſes, foundations and ſeeds of them ; but haue 
growen, and are come into conſequence and continuance. Of 
them all wee will ſpeake diſtinAly , and we will giue aduice 
and counſell, as well to ſoueraignes , as particular perſons, 
great and ſinall, how rocarric themſclues wiſely therein. 


1. Of the enils and accidents that doe 
threaten vs. 


| + thoſe croſle and contrary accidents , whercunto we are 
ſubte, there are two diuers manners of cariage : and they 
may be both good , according to the diuers natures both of 
rheaccidents, and of thole to whom they happen. The one is 
ſtrongly to conteſt, and to oppoſe a mans ſelte againitthe ac« 
cident to remoue all rhings that may hinder the diuerting 
thereof or at leaſtro blunt the point, to dead the blow there- 
of, either to eſcape ir, or to force it. Thisrequireth a ſtrong 
and obltinate minde, and hath neede of hard and paintfull care. 
The other is incontinently to take and recciue theſe accidents 
atthe worſt, and toreſolue himſelfe to beare them ſweetly 
and. patiently, and in the meane time to attend peaceably 
wharſoener ſhall happen, without tormenting bimſelfe , or 
hindering it. The former ſtudicth how to range the accidents; 
this himſelfe. That ſeemeth to be more couragious;this more 
ſure. That continueth in ſuſpenſe, is tofſed betweene feare 
and hope ; this purtcth him(clfe in ſafetic , and liethſolow 
thar he cannor fall lower. The loweſt march is:the ſureft, and 
the ſeat of con(tancie. That laboureth to eſcape ; this to ſuf- 
fer : and many times this maketh the better bargaine. Often 
times it fallerh out, that there is greater inconuenience and 
lofſe in pleading and contending , than in lofing; in flying 
for ſafetic , than in ſuffering. A couctous man tormenterh 
himſelfe more than a poore,, a iealous thena cuckold. In the 
former , prudence is more requiſite, becauſe he is in aQti- 
on; in this patience. But whathindereth, but that a man 
may performe both in order : and that where prudence and 
vigilancie can do nothing,there patience may ſucceed? doubt- 


lfſe in publique euils a man muſt aſſay the ficſt, which ſuch 
are 
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are bound to doe, as hauethe charge and can doc it ; in pare 
ticular let cucry one chuſc the beſt. 


1 I. Of enils and accidents preſent, preſſing, 
and EXIT? 


—_— proper meanes to lighteneuils, and to ſweeten palſi- 
ons, isnotfora man to oppoſe himſelfe , for oppolition 
enflameth and increaſcth them much more. A man by the 
icalouſic of contention and contradition ſharpneth and ſtir- 
reth the cuill : but it iscither in diverting them elſewhere, as 
Phyfſitians vſeto doe , who knowing not how to purge, and 
wholly to cureadiſcaſe,ſceke to diuertit into ſome other part 
ieſſe dangerous, which muſt be done ſweetly and inſenlibly, 
This 1s an excellent remedy againſt all cuils, and which is 
praiſed inallthings, if aman marke it well, w hereby weare 
made to follow the ſowreſt morſels , yea death it ſclte, and 
thar inſenſibly; Abducendns animns oft ad alia ſtudia,curas ne- 
gotia,lors denique mutatione tanguam egrots non convaleſcentes 
ſepe curandns eſt : The minde is tobe led away to th ir ftudzes, 
cares, buſineſſe, laſtly with change of place , like ſicke perſons not 
reconering is often cured. As a man counfelleth thoſe that are 
to paſſe ouer ſome fearcfull deepe place, either to ſhut orto dis 
uert their eyes. Whena man hath occaſion to launce a ſore in 
a child, he flattereth him,and withdraweth his minde to ſome 
other matter. A man muſt practiſe the experimentand ſu"- 
tilty of Hypomenes, who being to runne with Arlanta,a dam» 
ſell of excellent beauty, and to loſe his life if he loſt rhe goale, 
to marie the damſell if he wonne it , furniſhed himſelfe with 
three faire apples of gold, which at diuersrimes he let fall , to 
ſtay the courſe of the damſell whileſt ſhe tooke them vp, and 
ſo by diuerting her, got the aduantage of her , and gained her 
ſelfe : ſo 1f the conſideration of ſome preſent vnhappy acci- 
dent, or the memory of any that is paſt doe much atfiic vs,or 
ſome violent paſſion, which a man cannot tame,do mone and 
torment vs , we mult change andturne our thoughs to ſome 
thing elſe , and ſubſtitute yntoour ſclues ſome other accident 
and paſſion lefſe dangerous. If a man cannor vanquiſh it, he 
mult eſcape it, goe out of the way,deake cunningly, or ___ 
an 
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and diflolue it, with other thoughts and alienations of rhe 
minde, yea breake it into many pieces ; and all this by digers 
fions. The other aduice , inthe laſt and more dangerous ex» 
tremities thatare in a maner palt hope, isalittle to caſt downe 
the head, ro leane vato the blow,to yeeld vnto necellitic , for 
there is great danger;thut by roo much obſtinacie mnotrelen» 
ting at all, a man giueth occaſion to violence to trample all 
vnder foot. It is better to make the lawes to will that they can, 
ſince they cannat doe that rhey would. It was a reproach vn- 
to Catoto hane beene ouer-rough in the cinill warres of his 
time, and that he rather ſuffered the common- weale torunne 
into all extremities, than ſuccoured it by tying himlelfe oner- 
{triAly to the lawes. Contrarily Epaminondac in a necellitie, 
continued his charge beyond his time, though the law vpon 
the paine of his lite &id prohibit him : and Philopemenes is 

commended , thar being borne to command, hedid not enely 
know how to gouerne according tothe lawes, but a!fo com- 

mand the lawes them{ie!ues, when publique neceſſirie did re» 

quire it, A leader ataneceſſitie muſt ſtoupe a litele, applic 

hunſelfe to the occa(ton, turne the table of the law, it not take 

itaway, goealittle out of the way,that he lo{e not all, for this 

is prudence , which is no way contrarie cither to reaſon or 

luſtice. 


ITT. Dowbifull and ambignous af aires. 


N things donbtfull,, where the reaſons are ſ{trong on all 

parts,and the inability toſee and chooſe that whichis moſt 
commodions, bringeth with it vncertaintie and perplexirie, 
the beſt and ſatcſt way isto leane to that part where there1s 
moſt honeſtic and juſtice : for notwithſtanding it fali not out 
Happily , yet there ſhall alwayes remainean inward content, 
and an outward glorie to have choſen the better part. Beſides, 
a marr knowerh nor, ifhe had taken the contrarie part , what 
would hate hapned, and whether he had eſcaped his deltinie. 
W hen a man doubteth which is the better and the ſhortes 
way; let him take the ſtraiter. 


111h Diff- 
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O11, Difficult and dangerons affaires. 


| N dirhcult affaires, as in agreements, to be ouer-carcfull to 
make them ouer- {ure,isto make them lefle hrme,lefſe afln- 
red, becauſe a man employeth therein more time, more peo- 
ple are hindered, mere things, more clauſes are mingled and 
mntcrpeſed , than are needfull, from whence ariſe all differen- 
ces, Adde hereunto, that a man ſcemeth hereby to ſcome 
fortuoe, and roexempr himſelte from her turiſdition, which 
cannot be, Vim ſnorum ingraentem refrings non vult : He will 
not weaken their approaching force. It is better to make them 
briefly and quietly witha lirtle danger , than to be ſocxa&t 
and curious. 

Indangerous affaires a man muſt be wiſe and couragious, 
he mult foreſee and know all dangers , make them neither 
leſle nor greater than they are by want of judgement, thinke 
that they will not all happen , or ſhallnot all haue their ef- 
teRts, that a man may auoid many by induſtrie or by dili- 
gence, or otherwiſe, what they are from whom he may re. 
cciue aid and ſuccour, and thereupon take courage, grow 
reſolute, not fainting for them inan honeſt enterpriſe. A wiſe 
man is couragious , for he thinketh , diſcourleth, and pre- 
pareth. himſclfe forall, and a couragious man muſtlikeyiſc 
be wiſe. 


V.Conmrations. 


VV E arecome now tothe greateſt, moſt important,and 
dangerous accidents, which we will handle in order, 
expreſly deſcribing them one after the other , giuing after- 
wards in euery one of them ſome aduiſements fit fora ſouc- 
raigne, and in the end for euery particular perſon. 
Conjuration is aconſpiracie and enterpriſe of one or many 
againſt the perſon of the Prince or the ſtate ; It is a dangerous 
thing hardly auoided or remedicd, becauſe it isclole and hide 
den. How ſhould a man defend himſelfe againſt a couert ene* 
mie, ſach a one ascarrieth the countenance of a moſt offict- 


ous friend > How can a man know the will and thoughts of 
| another? 
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another ? And againe, he that contemneth *his owne life, is 
maſter of the life of another, contemmir omnes i[[e,qui morzens 
prius : He contemmeth all men that firft contemmeth death. In 
ſuch ſort rhat the Prince 1s expoſed to the mercie of a priuate 
man, whouſocuer he be, 

Mackiaxel ſetteth downeat large, how a man ſhould frame 
and order, and condu& a conſpiracic ; we, how it may be bro- 
ken, hindred, preuented. 

1 The counſels and remedies hereupon are, firſt a priuie 


3 
ſearch and countermine by faithfull and diſcreet perſons fit Remedies and 
for ſuch a purpoſe, who are the eyes and cares of the Prince ; 4duiſewents. 


Theſe mult diſcouer whatſocuer is faid and done, eſpecially 
by the principall officers. Conſpiratours doe willingly here 
and there defamethe Prince, or lend their cares to thoſe, that 
blame and accuſe him. Their diſcourſe and conference then 
touching the Prince muſt be knowne, and a Prince muſt not 
ſticke. to be bountifull in his rewards and immunities to ſach 
diſcoucrers : But yet he muſt not oner- lightly giue credit to 
allreports ; He muſt lend his care to all, not his beleefe, and 
diligently examine, to the end he opprefle not the innocent, 
and ſo purchaſe vnto himſelfe the hatred and hard ſpeech of 
the people. 

2 The ſecond aduice is, that he indenour by clemencie and 
innocencie to winne the lone ofall, eucn of his enemies, fidsſſ7- 
macu#Fodia principis innocentia: [nnocency is the moſt faithſull 
ſafegard of the Prince. By offending no man, a man takerh 
acourſe to be offended by none: And itisto ſmall purpoſe 
for a man to ſhew his power by wrongs and outrages, Malt 
vins ſnam poteſtas,aliorum contumelys experitur : Power doth il 
wake proofe of it force,by the contempt of others. 

3 Thethird is to make a good ſhew, to ſhew a good coun- 
tenance according to the accuſtomed manner,not changing or 
depreſſing any thing ; and topubliſh in all places, that he is 
well _ iy of thoſe meetings and aſſemblies that men 
appoint, and to make them beleene that he hath them nor in 
the winde,that he deſcricth not their plots and purpoſes. This 
was an experiment which Denys the tyrant made good vſe of, 
apainſt an enemie of his, which coſt him deare. 

4 The fourth is to attend without aſtoniſhment and trouble 
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whatſocuer may happen vnto him. Ceſar did well put in pra. 
Riſe theſe three latter mzanes, but not the firlt. Ir is better, 
faith he,to die once,than to liuc,nay todie alwaics in a trance, 
anda continual feuer of an accident, which is paſt remedie, 
and maſt be wholly referred vnto God. They that haue taken 
another courſe, and have endeuoured to preuent it by puniſh. 
ments and reuenge, haue very ſeldome found it the beſt way, 
and haue not for all that eſcaped the danger, as many Roman 
Emperors can well witneſſe. 

But the conſpiracy being diſcouered, the truth found out, 
what is to be done ? The conſpirators malt rigorouſly be 
puniſhed: To ſpare ſuchpeople,is cruelly to betray the weale- 
publike. They arc enemies totheliberty, good, and peace of 
all : Iuſtice requireth it.But yet wiſdome and diſcretion is ne. 
cefſarie herein; and a muſt not alwaies carry himſelfe af- 
ter one and the ſame manner. Sometimgs he mult execute ſud. 
denly, eſpecially if the number of the conſpirators be ſmall, 
But whether the number be little or great, he muſt not ſecke 
by tortures co know theconfederates(if otherwiſe and ſecret- 
ly he may know them, and ro make as though he knew them 
not,is good)for a man ſecketh that which he would not finde. 
Tt is ſufficient thatby the puniſhment of a ſmall number,good 
ſubics are contained in their dutic, and they diuerted trom 
their attempts, that either arenot, or thinke not themſelues 
bewraied. To know all by tortures doth perhaps ſtirre vp 
mens hearts againſt him. Sometimes he muſt delay the pu- 
niſhment, but yetneuer be ſlow in procuring his ſafety. But 
yer the conſpirators may be ſuch, and the treaſon diſcouered 
at ſuch atime, that a man muſt not diſſemble, and to puniſh 
theminſtantly is toplay and loſe all.The beſt way of ail others 
15,to preuent the conſpiracic, to fruſtrate it, faintag neuerthe- 
leflenot ro know the conſpirators, but ſo tocarry himſelfe,as 
if he would prouide for another thing, as the Carthagians 
didto Hannon their Captaine. Optimum & ſolum ſupe inſrdia* 
ram remedium, fi non intelligantur: The beſt and oftentimes the 
only remedie of trecheries ts, that a man ſceme not to know them. 
And whichis more, a Prince muſt ſomnctimes pardon, eſpeci- 
ally if he be a great man, that hath deſerucd well of the Prince 
and ſtate, and to whom they are both in ſome ſort _ 

whplc 
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whoſe children, parents, friends,are mighty.For what ſhould 
he doe? How ſhould he breake this band? If with ſafety he 
may, let him pardon, or atleaſt leflen the puniſhment. Cle» 
mencie in thiscaſe is ſometimes not only glorious to a Prince, 
nil g lortoſins principe impane leſo ; but it helpeth much tor ſafe. 
ty tocome, diuerteth others from the like deſignments, and 
worketh either ſhame in them or repentance; the exawpleof 
Augniftns towards Crmpais very excellent, 


V 1. Treaſon, 


fo is a ſecret conſpiracie or enterpriſe againſt a 
place,or a troupe or companie: it 1s asa coniuration,a ſe- 
cret cuill, dangerous and hardly auoided : for many times a 
traitor is in the middle and bolome ofthe company, or place 
which he ſelleth and betraicth. To this vnhappy myſteric 
are willingly ſubicR, ſuch as are couetous, light ſpirits, hy- 
pocrites ; and this is cofhmonly in them, that they make a 
faire ſhew of truſt and fidelitie, they commend and keepe it 
carefully in ſmall matters, and by that meanes endeuoring 
tocouer, they diſconer themſclues. Ir is the marke whereby 
to know them. 

The aduiſements are almoſt the ſame, that belong to con= — 3 
lurations : except inthe puniſhments, which here mult be _ 
ſpcedic,gricuous,and irremiſlible: for they area kinde of peo- — 
ple ill borne and bred, incorrigible, pernicious to the world, 
whom to pitic it is crueltie. 


| 
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V 11. Commotions of the people. 


Here ore many ſorts, according to the diuerſitie of the 1 
cauſes, perſons, manner ang continuance, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter : faRtion, confederacie, ſedirion, ryrannie, ciuill 
warres. But we will ſpeake heere ſimply and in generall of 2 
thoſe that are raiſed in a heat, as ſudden tumults, that endure Afviſements and 
not long. Theaduiſements and remedies are to procure ſome '***%*% 
one or other to ſpeake, and ſhew himſcife vnto them, that is 
ofauthority, vertue, and ſingular reputation, cloquent, ha» 
ung grauity mingled with grace, and indaſtric with ſmooth 
Ffa2 ſpeech 
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- ſpecch to winne the people: for at the preſence of ſuch a 
man, as at a ſudden lightning, the people grow calme and 
uert : 
v «-Veluti magno in populo cum ſepe coorta 
Seditio eſt, ſevitg, animu ignobile yulgns, 
Jang, faces, & ſaxavolant : furor arma miniſtrat. 
T um pietate gravens, ac merits: fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arreQi/q, awribus adſtant. 
Ihe regit diftss animes, & pettora mulcet. 
When as the commons in tumultuous guiſe 
with ſurions rage doe in [edition riſe, 
Then ſtones and fire, and all things flic about, 
4s farie foils the hands of that baſe ront: 
And if by chance a man both grant and ſage, 
of good deſert, and renerenc't for his age, 
T hey hap to ſee, then ſilent ſtrait they ſtand, 
with liſtning eares his words to vuderſtand: 
He with ſweet words their Inger d#th aſſnage, 
rules their ſtout minds,and doth appeaſe their rage, 

Sometimes the Captaine himſelfe muſt vndertake this bu- 
ſinefſe. But t muſt be done with an open front, a ſtrong af- 
ſurance, hauing his minde free and pure from all imagination 
of death, and the worſt that may happen vnto him; for to 
goe amongſt them with a fearcfull and vnconſtant counte- 
nance, with flattery and humble cariage, is to wrong him- 
ſelfe,and ro doc little good. This Ceſar did excellently put 
in practiſe vpon thoſe murinous legions and armies thatroſe 
vp againſt him. 
ftetit aggere ſults 

( effidis intrepidnus vaults, mernitg, timeri 
il metnens. 
Onhigh vpon a heape of turfesy rear'd, 
UOndaunted ftood,as in hu lookes appeard, 
And ſeareleſſe, ſhew'd him worthy to be fear a. 

And efuguFns did as much to his A&-ac legions, faith 
Tacitus. Thereare then two meanes to quiet and appcale a 
moued and furious people: rhe one is by rough vſage, and 
pu cauthority and reaſon. This is the better and more no- 


ble, and becommeagh a Capraine,if it ſtand him vpon ; but mu 
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be muſt take heed how he doe it, as hath beene ſaid. Theo- 
ther more ordinarie is by flattery and faire ſpeeches, for hee 
mult not make an open reſiſtance. Sauage beaſts are neuer 
ramed with blowes : and therefore a man muſt not be ſparing 
of good we rds, and faire promiſes. dp this caſe the witc haue 
ermitted a man to lie, as men vie to doe with children and 
licke folke, Herein Pericles was excellent, who won the 
people, by the eics, the cares, and the belly, that is to ſay, by 
ſhewes, comedies, tcaſts, and hereby did what he liſt. This 
meanes more baſe and leruile, but yet neceVaric, muſt be pra- 
ited by him whom the Captaine (endeth, as Mencnins A- 
grjppadid at Rome, For if he thinke to winne them by maine 
torce, when they are without the bounds of reaſon, no way 
yeelding vato them, as Appinr, Corrolanns, Cato, Phogion,en- 
deuoured to do,he is miſtaken, and decceiucth himlelfe. 


VIII. Fattion and confederacie. 


Action or confederacy is a complor and aſſociation, of 2«ription, 


one againſt another betweene the ſubice&ts, whether it be 
betweene the great or the ſmall, in great numbers or little. It 
ariſeth ſometimes from the batreds that are betweenepriuate 
men and certaine families, but for the molt part from ambiti. 
0:1 (the plague of itates) eucry one coueting the firſt ranke. 
That which falleth out betweene great perſonages, is more 
pernitions. Thercare ſome that ſticke not to ſay, that it is in 
ſome ſort profitable for a ſoucraigne,and it doththe ſelfe ſame 
ſeruice roa common- weale, that brawles of ſeruants do in fa- 
milies, ſaith Cato. Bur that cannot be true, except it be in 
tyrants, who feare leſt their ſubiefts ſhould agree too well,or 
in {mall and light quarrels betweene cities,or betweene ladics 
ofthe Court to know newes. But not important faRions, 
which . muſt bee extinguiſhed in their firſt birth with their 
markes,names, habiliments, which are many times the ſceds 
of villanous ceffets, witneſſe that great deflagration, and 
thoſe blody murthers hapned in ConFantinople, for the co- 
lours of greene and blew, vnder [nſtinzan, The aduiſements 


bercupon are, that if the faRtions be berwixt two great pers The aquiſments 


2 


ſonages, the Prince muſt endeuour by good words or threat- andremedies. 


&aXF 


nings 
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nings to make peace and atonement betwixt them, as Al: x. 

ander the Great did betwixt Epheition and Crater, and Av. 

chidamus berwixt two of his friends. If he cannot doe ir, let 

bim appointarbitrators, ſuchas are free from ſuſpition and 

paſſion. Thelike he ſhgald doe, if the tation be berwixt gi. 

uers ſubiets, or cities,and communities. And if it fall out that 

it be neceſſary that he ſpake himſelfe, he muſt doe it with 

counſell, being called, toauoid the malice and hatred of thoſe 

that arecondemned. Ifthe faction be betweene great multi. 
tudes, and thart it be ſo ſtrong, that it cannot be appeaſed by 
inſtice, the prince isto employ his force for the vtrer extin- 
guiſhment thereof. But he muſt rake heed that he cary himſelt 
indifferent, not moreaffeRioned to one than to anuther ; for 
therein there is great danger, and many hauc vndone them- 
ſclues : And to fay the truth, it is vaworthy the greatnefle of 
a prince, and hethat is maſter of all to make himlclfe a com- 
panion to the one, and an enemy tothe other : And if ſome 
muſt needs be punithed, let ir light vpoa thoſe that are the 
principall heads, and let that ſuffice. 


1 X. Scditton. 


bo . . of . ! . . * 
The deſcription. —_— is a violent commotion of a multitude againſt a 


Prince or a Magittrate, Irarifcth and groweth either from 
oppreſſion or fearc : For they that haue commited any great 
offence, feare puniſhment ; others thinke and feare they ſhall 
be oppreſled, and both of theni by the apprehenſion of an 
eui!l, are ſtirred to ſeditionto preuent the blow, It likewiſe 
ſpringeth from alicentious liberty,from want and acccility,in 
ſuch ſort, that men fit for this bulineſle, arc ſuch as arc indeb- 
rcd, male-contents, and men ill accommodated in all things, 
light perſons, and ſuch as are blowen vp, and feare juſtice. 
Theſe kinde of people cannot continue long in peace : peace 
is warre vnto them, they cannot ſleepe but in the middeſt of 
ſedition, they are not in liberry but by the meanes of confu- 
ſion. The better to bring their purpoſes to paſſe, they confer 
rogether in ſecret, they make great complaints, vſe doubrfull 
ſpeeches, afterwards ſpeake more openly, ſecme zcalousof 
theirlibcrty,and of the publike good, and eaſe of the poopie, 
at 
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and by theſe faire pretences they draw many vntothem. The 


aduiſements and remedies are. Firſt, the {cltc ſame that ſerued 4dviſements aud 
for popu ar commotions,to cauſe ſuch to ſhew themſcluesand ns 


to ſpeake vntothem, that are fit for ſuch a purpoſe, as hath 
beene ſaid. Secondly, if that profitnor, he mult armcand for- 
tifie himſeite,and for all that,not procced againſt them, but ra» 
ther gine them leaſure and time to put water in their wine, to 
the wicked to repent,to the good to reugte themſclues. Time 
isa great vhyſitian, eſpecially in people more ready to mutine 
and r.bcll, than to fight. Feroctor plebs ad rebellandum,quanm 
bellandum : tentare mags! quam twers libertatem : T be common 
people are more ſto'1t for rebellion, than for battell : apter to aſſay, 
than to defend their liberty. Thirdly, he mult inthe meane time 
try all mcanes to ſhake and difloluc them, both by hope and 

feare ; for theſe are the two waies ; Spem offer, metum intende : 

0 "er mercy, and intend ind4gement. Fourthly ,endeuour to diſe 

ioine them, and to breake the courſe of their intelligence. 


Fiftly, he muſt winne and draw vnto him vnder hand, ſome 


few amonglit them by faire promiſes & ſecret rewards, where- 
by ſome of them withdrawing themſelues from their compa» 
nic, and comming vnto him, others remaining with them to 
ſerue him and ro giue intelligence of their cariages and pur- 
poſes, they may the better be brought a ſleepe, and their heat 
befomewhar allaied. Sixtly, to draw and winne the relt, by 
yeelding vnto them ſome part of that which they demand, 
and thar with faire promiſes and doubrfull terme. It ſhall at- 
terwards be cafie, juſtly to reuoke that, which they haue vn« 
iuſtly by ſedirion extorted, /rria faces que per ſeditionem ex= 
preſſerint, and to make all whole with lenity and clemency. 

Laltly, if they returne vnto reaſon and obedience, and become 

hoveſt men,they muſt be handled gently, and a man mult be 

contented with the chaſtiſement and correionof fome few 

of the principall authors and fire-brands, without any further 

mquiry into the reſt of the confederates, that all may thinke 

them(clucs in ſafety, and in grace and fauour, 


Ff4 X. Tyranny 


The deſcription. 


Chap.16, 
Plutarch in 
Bruto, 


Tyranny and rebellion, 


X. Tyrannic and rebellion. 


Yranny, that is to ſay, a violent rule or domination 

again(t the lawes and cultomes, 1s many times the cauſe 
of great and publike commotions, from whence commecth 
rebellion, which is an inſurrection of the people againſt the 
Prince, becauſe of ys tyrannie, to the end they may driue him 
away and plucke him from histhrone. And it diftereth from 
ſedition in this,they wil not acknowledge the Prince for ther 
maſter ; whereas {edition proceedeth not ſo farre,being raiſed 
onely from a difcontent of the gouernment, complaining and 
deſiring an amendment thereot.Now this tyranny 1s practiſed 
by people ill bred, cruell, who loue wicked men, turbulint 
ſpirits, tale-bcarers; hate and feare men of honeſty, and ho- 
nour ; 2 wbus ſemper aliena virtns formidoloſa, nobilitas, oper, 
omiſſi geftique bonores pro crumine, ob virtutes certiſſimum ex- 
itinw: 5 non minus ex magna ſama quam mala: To whom other 
mens vertue u ener feareſull, nobility, riches, honours, are ac- 
counted for crumes; for vertnes they render mo#t aſſured deftru- 
Hion; and no lefſe out of pood,as exillreport. But they cary their 
puniſhment with them ; being hated oft all, and ene es to 
a.l. They liuc in continuall feare and apprehen{ton of terfor , 
they ſuſpeRall things ; they are pricked and gauled inwardiy 
in their conſciences, and at laſt dic an cuill death, and that ve- 
ry ſoone ; Foran old tyrant is ſeldome ſeenc. 

The aduiſements and remedies an this caſe, ſhall be ſet 
downeat large hereafter in his proper place. The counſels are 
reduced torwo, at his entrance to ſtay and hinder him, left be 
gct the maſtry; beingenſtalled and acknowledged, to lutter 
and obey him. Itis better to tolerate him, thay to moue 1e- 
dition andciuill warre; Pejus, deterinſg,tyrannat, five wnjuſio 
2mperio bellum crvile;Cimill warre z4 wor ſe thant Jranny or vnul 
gomernment ; for there is nothing gotten by rebelling or ſpur- 
ning azainſt him, bur it rather incenſeth wicked prmnces and 
makes them more cruell: Vibi/ tam exaiperat fervorem vilne 
FIS, QUAM forrndi imratientia: Nothing ſo munch exa'p: rateth 
the beat of the wound, as impatience in ſuffering 1t. Modceltic 
and obedience allaicth and pacifeth the fierce rature of a 
Prince; 
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prince ; for the clemency of a prince, faith that great prince 
Alexander, doth not only conſiſt in their owne natures, bur al- 
ſo in the natures of their ſubie&ts, who many times by their ill 
cariag2 and bad ſpeeches,doe prouoke a prince,and make him 
farre worſe: Obſequs? mitigantur inyperia, ts contra contumarid 
infertornm lenttatems imperitantis diminui: contwmacianm cun 
pernicie qnam obſequium cum ſecuritate malunt: Soueraignean- 
thorities are mitigated by dutifull ſernice; and contrarewiſe the 
mildneſſe of the ſomeraigne 1 diminiſhed by the contwmacy of ſub- 
ieftr:T hey rather lone Tiebedience with deſtruttion,than dutifnl. 


neſſe with ſecurity. 
X I. Cimill warres. 


V Hen one of theſe forenamed publike commori6s,po« 
pular in{.1rreRtions, fation, ſedition,rebellion, comes 

to fortifie it ſelfe, and continue vntill it get an ordinaty 

traincand forme, it 15 a cinill warre : which is no other thing, 

but a preſſe and condu@of armies by the ſubicAs, either a- 

mong{tthem(elues; and this is a popular commotion, onfa- 

Rion and confecderacy : or againſt the prince, the ſtate, the 

magiſtrate;and this is ſedition or rebellion. Now there isnot a 

miſchiefe more miſcrable,nor more ſhamefull, it is a ſea of in- 

felicities. And and a wiſe man ſaid very wel, That it is not pro» 

perly warre but a malady of the ſtate, a fiery ſickneſle, and 

frenſie. And to fay the truth, he that 1s the author thereof, 

ſhould be put out from the number of men, and baniſhed out 

of the borders of humane nature. There is no kinde of wic- 
kedneſle thar it is freed from, impiety and cruelty betweene 

parents themiclues, murthers withall manner of impunity ; 
Occidere palam,ignoſcere non niſi fallends licet,non «tas non dig- 
nitas qnenguam protegit, nobilitas cum plebe perit, lateqg, vaga- 
tur enfir: Jt is lawfill to kill openly but not to pardon but in decei- 
ning : No agegno dionity protefieth any man ; the nobility peve(h- 
eth with the rommon people, and the ſword wandereth farre and 
wide. All kinde of difloyalty,difciplineaboliſhed ; /n omme ſas, 
nefaſq, avidos ant venalrs, non [acro, non prophano abſtinentes : 
Greedy and mercenary in all miſchi:fe, abſtaining neither from 
facred mor prophane. The inferiour and baleſt ſort are compa- 
nions 


Curt, 
Tacir, 


I 
The deſcription, 


2 
Tbe cauſes, 
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nions with the beſt. Rhens mihs C oſar in uwndty dux erat hic (4. 
eins.Facinns quos inguinat ,cquat:Ceſar was beth my Captaine 
and companion on the rixer of Khene. T hem whom miſchieſe de- 
fileth, it maketh equall. He darerh not to open his mouth, for 
he is of the ſame profeilion, though he approue it not ; 06. 
noxijs ducibus && probubere non auſ15:The leaders being guilty of 
the ſame crimes dare not forbid them. It is a horrible confuſion; 
Mets ac neceſſitate hucilluc mutantur:With feare and neceſſicy 
they are changed hither and thither. To conclude, it 1s nothing 
but milery : But there is nothing ſo miſcrableas the victory, 
For though it fall into the hand of him that hath the right on 
his fide, yer there followcth this inconucnicncic, that it ma» 
keth him inſolent, cruell, inbumane, yea though he were be. 
fore of a milde and generous nature. So much doth this inte= 
ſtine warre fleſh a man inbloud ; yea,it is a poiſon that conſu» 
methall humanity. Neither is it in the power of the captaines 
to with- hold the relt. 

There are two cauſes to be conſidered of ciuill warres. The 
one is fecret,which as it is neither knowne nor ſeene,ſ{o it can» 
not be hindred nor remedied ; It is deſtinie, the will of God, 
who will chaſtiſe or wholly diſpeople aſtate. In ſe magne 
rununt,letrs hunc numma rebus Creſcendi poſuere modum : T hey 
bring great ruines on themſelues ; God hath ſet this (top to their 
growing proſperity. The other is well vnder(tood by the wile, 
and may happily be remedied, if men will, and they to whom 
it appertainethſer to their helping hand. This 1s the Giffolu» 
tion ad generall corruption of manners, whereby men of no 
worth, and that haue nothing to doe, endenour to turne all 
topſie turuy, to put all into combuſtion, couer their wounds 
with the hurt of the ſtate, for they loue better to be oner- 
whelmed with the publike ruine, than their owne particular. 
Miſcere cuntta, © provata Vulnera reapmblice mallu operive : 
namitaſeres habet, «t publica Yutnd guiſque malit quam [14 
proteri,- idem paſſurus minus conſprcs:T hey confound al rhings, 
and cone private wounds by the exils of the common-wealth : for 
the caſe /o lands, that enery one had rather be trodden downe in 
the publike ruine, than in bis owne, and to bee leaſt ſcene when 
they ſaffer the ſame. 

Now the aduiſements and remedies for this miſchicfe — 
Clul 
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ciuill warre, are to<nd it as ſoone as may be, which is done by The counſel 
two mzanes, agreement and vidtory.The firſt is the better,al- and remedMes, 


though it be not ſuch asa mandefirerh,time will help the rett. 
A man ſometimes muſt ſuffer himſelte to be deceiued, to the 
end he may cnd aciuill 'war, as it is ſaid of Antipatey, bellum 
fpnire cupients,opus erat aecips: He that deſireth to end the war, 
had need tobe deceined, Victory is dangerous, becaule it is to 
be feared that the conqueror will abuſe it, wherrby a tyranny 
may enſue. Tothe ow a man may carry himſelfe well herein, 
he muſt quit himſelfe of all the authors of troubles and other 
commot1ons, and ſuch like bloud- ſuckers, as well on the one 
part as the other, whether it be by ſending them farre off with 
ſome charge, or vnder ſome faire pretext, and lo diuiding 
them ; or by employing them againſt the ſtranger ; and hand - 
ling the meaner ſort with lenity and gentleneſle, 


X 11. Aduiſements for particular perſons touching 
the foreſaid publike dimiſions. 


Hus we have ſeene many kindes of publike troubles and 

diviſions, for which and eucry one of them, we hauc gi- 
uen counſels and remedies in reſpeR of the Prince : it remai- 
neth that we novw giue them for particular perſons. This can- 
not be determined in a word : there are two queſtions ; the 
one, whether it be lawfull for an honeſt man to10yne bimſelte 
to one part, or to remaine quiet and indifferent ; the ſecond, 
how a man muſt cary himſeife in both caſes, that is to ſay, be- 


ing ioyned to one part, or not ioyned tocither. Touching the Two queſtions. 


firſt point, it is propoſed for ſuch as are free, and arenot yet 
1ngaged ro any part, for if they be, this firlt queſtion belongs 


not to them, but we ſend them to the ſecond, This I fay, be» The ff, 


cauſe a man m2y ioyne himſclte to the one part, not of pur- 
poſe and by eleAion, yea tothat part which he approueth not, 
but only becauſe he findeth himſelfe carried and bound with 
ſtroag and puiſſant bands, which he may not eaſily breake, 
which carrie with them a ſufficient cxcuſe, being natural!l 
and equivalent. Now the firſt queſtion hath contraric reaſons 
and examples. It ſeemeth on the one fide, that an honeſt 


man cannot doe better than to keepe himſelfe quiet, for he 
knoweth 


The ſecond, 


Outragious. 
Moderale. 
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knoweth not how to betake himſelfe to either part without 
offence, becauſe all rheſe ciuifions are in their owne natures 
vnlawfull, and cannot be carried, nor ſubſiſt without inhuma- 
nitic and injuſtice. And many good people haue abhorred ir, 
as Aſmm Polio anſwered Angafns, whodelired bimto tol. 
low him againſt 2arc. Anthonie. Onthe other [ideis ir not a 
thing reaſonable for a man to 1oyne with the good, and ſuch 
as haue right on their ſide ? Wiſe Solon hath tudged aitirma. 
tively, yea ronghly chaſtiſed him, that retireth himlſelfe and 
taketh not parr. The proteſſor of vertue Cato, hath likewiſe 
put ir praQice, not being content to take one part, but com - 
manding it. To determine this doubr, it ſecmeth that menof 
worthand renowme, who haue both publike charge and cre. 
dit,and ſufficiencic in the fate, may and ought to range them- 
ſelues into that part which they ſhall iudge the better : for 
they muſt notabandon in a tempelt the {terne of that ſhip 
which ina calme fea they are content to gouerne ; eſpecially 
being an honorable part to promde for the ſatety of the ſtate; 
And ſecondly that priuate men, and ſuch as arc of alowerde- 
gree in the charge of the ſtare, ſhould ſtay and retire them- 
{elues into ſome peaceable and ſecure place, during the diuiſt- 
on: andbothofthem ſo to carry themſeluecs as ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. Finally,touching the choiſe of the part, (omerimes 
there is no difficulty, for the onc is ſo vniuſt, and ſo vnfortu- 
nate, that a man cannot with any reaſon ioyne himſclfe there= 
unto : Bur at anothertime the difficulty is very great, and 
there are many thingsto bethought of beſides the w{ticeand 
equity of the parts. 

Let vs come to the other point, which concernett the ca. 
riage of all. This is determined in a word, by the counfcll and 
rule of moderation, following the example of Arricus, fo res 
nowmed for his modeſtie and prudence in ſuch rempelits, al- 
wayes held to fauour the good part, yet neuer troubling, nor 


intangling himfelfe witharmes, and without the cftence of 


the contrary part. 

I. For they thatare knowne to be of one part, muſt not be 
moued ouer-much, butcary themſclucs with moderation,not 
buſying themſclues with the affaires, if they be not wholly 
caried and prefſed vnto ir, and in this caſe carric themſelues ry 
lucnh 
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ſach order and temperature, that the tempeſt bring paſſed 0= 

ver their heads withour offence they haue not any part in 

theſe great diſorders and inſolencies that are commitred, bue 
contrarily ſiveetning and diverting them asthey can. 2. They 

that are not ingaged to any part (whoſe condition is ſweetett 

and beſt) though ir may be inwardly and in affetion they 

incline rather to one than another, muſt not remame 23 news Neuters, 
ters,that is,taking no care of the iſlue,and of the ſtate ofeither 

the one or the other, liuing to themſciues,and as{peRators in 

a Theater, feeding vpon the miſeries of other men. Theſe kind 

of men are odious to all, and at the laſt they run a dangerous 

forrune, as wereade of the Thebanes in the warre of Xerxes, 

and of [abes Gilead; Nentralitas nec amicos parit ,nec inimicos ludg 21. 
rollit : Nemtralitie neither getteth friends, nor taketh away ene. Tt.Liu, 
mics, Neutralitie is neither faire nor honef?, if it be not with 

conſent of parts, as Ceſar, who held neuters for his friends, 
contrary to Powpey, who held them for enemies; orthathee 

be a ſtranger, or ſuch aone, as for his greatneſſe and dignitic 

ought not to mingle himſelfe with ſuch a rout, bur rather re- 

claime them if hee can, arbitrating and moderating all. Much 

lefſe muſt men in ſuch a caſe be inconſtanr, wauering mun- Izconflaxt, 
grcls, Prothees, farre more odious than neuters, and offenſiue 

toall. But they muſt (continuing partakers in affection if they 

will, for thought and aff: ion is wholly our owne) be com- common, 
mon in their aRions, offeaſiue to none, officious and graci- 

ous to all, complaining of the common infehcitic, Theſe kind 

of people neither get enemies, - nor loſe their friends. They 

are fit tobe mediators, and louing arbitrators, who are better Mediators. 
than the common, So that of ſuch as are not partakers, who 

are fonre, two are euill, neuters, and inconitant perſons ; two 
good,common, and mediators ; but alwayes the one more 

than the other, as of partakers there are twoſorts,heady,out- 

capious, and moderates 
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ld priuate diviſions a man may commodiouſly and loyally 

carry himſelfe betweene enemies, if not with equall affeRis 

on,yet in ſich a temperate manner,as that he engage not = 
| ſel 
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ſelfe ſo much to one more than to another, as that either part 
may thinke they haue more intereſt in him, and fo contenting 
himſelfe with an indifferent meaſure of their grace,report no. 
thing but indifferent things, and ſuch as are knowne, or that 
ſerue in commonto both parts, ſpeaking nothing to the one 
that he may not ſay totheother in it due time, cbanging only 
the accent and the formethereof. 


Of InStice the ſecond vertue: 
Cuar, V. 


Of Inftice in generall. 


Vſtice is to giue to euery one that which appertaineth vnto 


| | 
The deſcription. | —_ himlelfe firſt, and afterwardsto others : ſo that it 


z 


comprehendeth all the duties and offices of eucry particular 
perſon : whichare two-fold, the firſtto himſelfe, the ſecond 
toanother,and they are contained inthat generall commande-. 
ment, which is the ſummarie of all iuſtice; Thow /talt lowe 
thy neighbour as thy ſelſe : which dothnot only ſet downe the 
duty of a man towards another in the ſecond place, bur it 
ſheweth andruleth it according to the patterne of thar dutic 
and loue he oweth towards himſelfe : for as the Hebrews ſay, 
a man muſt beginne charitie with himſelfe. 

The beginning then ofall juſtice, the firſt and moſt ancient 


The firſt nd ri- commandement, is that of reaſon ouer ſenſualicie. Beforea 


ginall iuſtice. 


The diflinflion 


of iaftice, 


man can well command others, he maſt learne to command 
himſelfe, yeelding ynto reaſon the power of commanding, 
and ſubduing the appetite, and making it pliant to obedience. 
This is the firſt originall, inward, proper, and moſt beautt- 
full iuſtice'that may bee. This command of the Spirit ouer 
the brutall and ſenſuall part, from whence the paſſions doe 
ariſe, is compared to an eſquire or horſeman, who by rea- 
ſon that he keepeth his horſe and mounteth him often, and 
gym inthe ſaddle, he turneth and manageth him ar his plea- 
ure, 

To ſpeake of that iuſtice which is outwardly praQtiſcd 
and withanother we mult firſt know thatthere is atwo- 'c'd 


12:luce; 
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{uſtice; the ohe naturall, vniuerſall, noble; philoſophicall ;the 
other after a ſortartificiall, particular, politike, made and re- 
frainedto the neceſſitie of policies and fiates ; That hath ber. 

ter rules, is more firme,pure and beautifull, butit is out of vie, 

vnprofirable to the world ſuchas itis; Vers jurw germaneg, 

juftitie ſolidam & expreſſams effigiem nullam tenemus,ombris &: 

imaginibus utimur:We hold no ſound and true image of right and 
perfeft Imftice; we only vſe the ſhadow and imaginations thereof”: 

it is not ina manner capable thereof, as hath beene ſaid. That 

is the rule of Polyclerws, inflexible, inuariable. This is more 

looſe and flexible accommodating it ſelfe to humane weake- 

neſſe, and vulgar neceſſitic. It isthe leaden Lesbian rule, 

which yeeldeth and bendeth it ſelfe as there is need,and as the 

times, perſons, affaires,and accidents doe require. This per- 

mitteth ypon a neceſlitie, and approueth many things, which 

that wholly reieReth and condemneth. It hath many vices 

lawfull, and many good ations vnlawfull. That reſpeRteth 
wholly and purely reaſon, honeſtie ; This profit, joyning it as 
much as may be with honeſty, Ofthat,. which is but an Idea 
and in contemplation we ſhall not need to ſpeake. 

The vſuall juſtice, and which is praftiſed in the world, is 
firſt two-fold, that is to ſay, cquall, bound, and reſtrained to 
the teartmcs of the law ; according to which Indges and Ma- 
giltrates are to proceed : the other tuſt and conſcionable, 
which not enthralling it ſelfe tothe words of the Law,march- 
eth more freely, according to the exegencie of thecaſe, yea 
ſomrimes againſt the words of the law. Now to ſpeake better, 
it handleth and ruleth thelaw as need requireth.. And there» 
fore ſaith a wiſe man, the lawes themſclues and iuſtice haue 
need to be ordered and handled inſtly,that isto ſay,with equi- 
tie; Oue expoſitio e& emendatio legis eſt,exponit ſenſam,emendat 
defetlum : Which 1 an expoſition and amending of the law, ex- 
poundeth the meaning and amendeth the defeft. This is the fine 
floure of juſtice, which is in the hand of thoſe that iudge in ſo- 
veraignty.Againe,to ſpeake more particularly, there is a two- 
fold iuſtice;the one commuratiue,betwixt priuate men,which 
1s handled and prattiſed by Arithmeticke proportion; the o- 
ther diſtributiue, publikely adminiſtred by Geometricall pro. 
portion,it hath two parts, reward,and puniſhment. - 

ow 


4 
laſlice in prafliſe 
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. Now this vſuall and praftiſed iuſtice, is not truly and per. 


Their j.3 was feRly inftice:: humane nature is not capable thereot no more 


than of all other things intheir puritic. As humane iuſtice 18 
mingled with ſome graine of iniuſtice, favour, rigour, too 
much, or too little, and there is no prre and true mcdiocritie; 
from whence haue ſprung theſe ancient proverbs, That he is 
enforced to do wrong by retaile,thar will do tuttice in groſlc: 
and iniuſtice 1n ſmall things that will doiuftice in great Law. 
yers togiue courſe and paſſage to commutratiue 1ultice, doe 
couertly and filently ſuffer themſclues to decceiue one ano- 
ther, and that ina certaine meafure, ſo that they paſle not the 
moitie of the iutt price ; and the reaſon is, becauſe they know 
not how to doc better. And indiſtributiuve juſtice, how ma« 
ny innocents are apprehended and condemned, how man 
guilty quit and ſet at liberty, and that without the fault of 
the Indges, neuer dreaming either of that too much, or too 
little, which is almoſt perpetuall in the purelt juſtice? Ju- 
frice is a let and hinderance to it felfe, and humane lufficiencie 
cannot ſeeand provide for all. And heere we may take notice 
among other matters, of a great defc in diſtributiue 1uſtice, 
in that it puniſheth onely and rewardeth not, althoughtheſe 
arethe two parts and the' two hands of juſtice ; but as it is 
commonly practiſed, ir islzme, and inclineth wholly vnto 
puniſhment. The greateſt fauour that a man recciueth from 
It, 1s indemnitic, which is aplay too ſhort for ſuch as deſerue 
betterthan the common ſort. Bur yet this is not all; for it a 
man be falſely accuſed, and vpon that accuſation committed, 
he is ſure to endure puniſhment ſufficient : at thelaſt his in- 
nocencie being knowne, he eſcapeth perhaps his vttermoſt 
po_ nt, bot without amends of that wrongfull affliction 
ce hath endured, cuen ſuch perhaps as ſhall neuer leaue 
him. And the accuſer in the meane time, be the colour and 
ground of his accuſation neuer ſolight (which is caſie to doe) 
eſcapeth without puniſhment ; ſo ſparing is iuſtice in rewards 
ing, as that it conſiſteth wholly in chaſtifement, whereof 
that common ſpeech ariſeth, That to doe juſtice, and to be 
ſubieR vnto iultice, is alwayes to be vnderſtood of puniſh 
ment. And it1s an caſte matter for any man that will, to 


bring another man {into danger and puniſhment, cuen r 
ſuc 
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ſach an eſtate, as that he ſhall neuer know which way to get 
forth, but with lofle. 
Of iuſtice andduty there are three principall parts : for 


man is indebted to three, to God, to himſelfe, to his neigh- The diviſion of 


bour : to one abouc himſelfe, to himſclfe, and to others be- * 
fide himſelfe : of his duty towards God, which is pietic and 


religion, hath ſufficiently beene ſpoken before. It remaineth L.. C.s. 


that we now ſpeake of his dutie rowards himſelfe and his 
neighbour. 


Crap. VI. 
Of theinflice and dutic of man towards himſelſe, 


His is — contained in this whole worke ; in the 
firſt booke which teacheth a man to know himſelfe, and 
all humane condition ; in the ſecond, which teacheth a man 
tobe wiſe, and to that end giueth aduiſements and rules; and 
inthe reft of this booke, eſpecially in the vertues of fortitude 
and temperance. Neuerthelefle I will here ſummarily ſer 
downeſome aduiſement,more expreſſe and formall. 
The firſt and fundamenrall aduice is, to reſolue not tolive 
careleſly, after an vncertaine faſhion, and by chance and ad- 
venture, as almoft all are accuſtomed to doe, who ſeeme to 
mocke and deceiue themſelues, and not to live in good car- 
neſt, nor leading the life ſeriouſly and attentiaely, but lis 
wng from day today, as it falleth out. They taſte not, they 
poſlcfſe not, they enioy not their life : bur they vſe it to make 
vſcof other things. Their deſignments and occupations doe 
many times trouble, and hurt their life more than doe it ſer- 
vice. Theſe kinde of people doe all things in good earneft,ex- 
cept it be to liue. All their ations, and the lefler parts of their 
life are ſerious, but the whole bodie thereof pafſeth away as if 
they thought not thereof ; it is a bare ſuppoſition, that 18not 
worth thethinki.g of. That which is but an accident is prin- 
cipall vnto them, - and the principall as an acceſſaric. They 
affetand incline themſelues to all things, ſome to get know- 
ledge, honours, dignities, riches: others to raketheir plea» 
lures, to hunt, to ſport themſelues, to paſſe away the time ; 
Geg others 
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others to ſpecalations, imaginations, inuentions : others to 
manage and order affaires : others to other things ; but to lin 
1s the lealt thzy thinke of. They liuc as it were intenſibly, h+. 
ing wholly addiX:d and faſtaing rchcic thoughts vpon other 
things. Life is vnto them but as a tearme,anda procraſtinati- 


on or delay toemploy ic about other things.Now all this is ve. 


ry vniuſt,it is an infelicity and treaſon againſt a mans ſelfe ; jr 
is for a a man toloſc hislife,and to gocag unlt that which cuc- 
ry man ſhould doe, that is, liue ſeriouſly, attentiuely, and 
Ccheerefully, beye vivere & [etart : ſobiſe mper valere 411112 
doftum:To Swell and cheereſully : ener to doe good to him. 
ſelfe and to line learn:d, tothe end he may liue well, and well 
dic: it is the fault of cuery man. A man muſt leade and order 
hislife, as if it were a buſineſſe of great weight and conſe+ 
quence, andas a bargaine made whereof he malt giue an ac. 
count exaRly by parts and parcels. It 1s our greatelt buſineſſe, 
in reſpet whercofall the reſt are bur roies, things acccfſary 
and ſuperficiall. There are ſome that deliberate and purpoſe 
todoe it,but it is whenthey mnlt liuc no longer, wherein the 
reſemble thoſe that pur off their buying and ſelling till the 
market be paſt, and when they ſee ther folly, they complaine 
ſaying, Shall I nener have leiſure to make my retrait, to line 
vnto my fclfe ? quam ſerum eſt incipere vivere cum deſinendum 
eſt ? quam ſtulta mortalitatiy ob{imo ? dum differtur,vita tranſ. 
currit. How late ts it to beginne to line, when a man mu#t ceaſe to 
live ? how fooliſh is it to forget our mortality ? whilſt it 11 defer. 
red, life paſſeth away. And this isthe reaſon why the wiſe crie 
out vntovs,well to vie the time, rempors parce ; That we haue 
notneed of any thing ſo much as time, ſaith Zexon. For lite 
is ſhort, and Artis long; notthe Art to heale, bur rather to 
line, which is wi(dome. To this firlt and principall aduice, 
theſe following doe ſerue : 

Tolearne todwell, to content, to delight himſelfe alone, 
yea to quit himſelfe of the world if need bee, the greatel! 
thing is for a man to know how to be himſelfe, vertue js 
cgnrent with it ſelfe, let vs winne ſo much of our fſclues,asto 
be able in goodearneſt and willingly, to liue alone, and ro liue 
at our caſe. Let vs carne toquit our ſclues of all thoſe bands 
thatfaſten and binde vsto another, and that our contentment 

depend 
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depend of our ſelnes, neither ſecking nor diſdaining or refu» 
ſing company, but cheerefully to gue on, with or without 
company, as eitker our owne, or anothers need doe require : 
but 5 @ not ſo to ſhut vp our ſelucs, and to ſettle and eſtabliſh 
our plcaſure, as {cme thatare balte loſt being alone. A man 
muſt haue within himſelfe wherewith to entertaine and con. 
rent.himſelte, 5: #17 ſinu [wo gandere, And torcionce within him, 
ſelfe.He that hath won this point pleaſeth himlſclf in all places 
and inall things. He muſt carry a countenance conformable to 
the company andthe attaires that. are in hand and preſent 
themſelues,and accommodatehimſclfe vnto another,be ſad if 
need be, but inwardly to keepe himſclfe one and the ſame: 
this is the meditation,and confideration, which 1s the nouriſh- 
ment and life of the ſpirit,c»jws vivere eft cogitare; Whoſe life ts 
cogitation. Now for the benefit of nature, there 1s not any bu. 
fineſſe which we do more often, continue longer,that is more 
eafie,more naturall and more our owne, than to medirate and 
roentertaine our thoughts. But this meditation is not in all af- 
ter one manner, but very diuers, according to the diuerſity of 
ſpirits. In ſome it is weake,inothers (trong; in ſome it islan= 
guiſhing idlenefſe, a vacancy and want of other bufineſſe, 
But the greater ſpirits make it their principall vacation and 
moſt ſerious ſtudie, Whereby they are neuer more buſied, 
nor lefſe alone, (as it is ſaid of Scipio) than when they are 
alone,and quitting themſelues of affaires, in imitation of God 
himſclfe, who liueth and feedeth himſelfe with his erernall 
thoughts and meditations. It is the bufinefſe of the gods (faith 
eAriftotle) from whence doth ſpring both their, and our bleſ- 
ſednefle. 
- Now this ſolitary imployment, and this cheerefulfenter- 


any thing that is vitious ; but in (tudy and profound know- 
ledge,andafterwards in the diligent culture of himfeife. This 
is the price agreed, the principall, firft and plaine{t rrauell of 


' euery man. He muſt alwaies watch, taſte, found himlelfe, 


neuerabandon, . bat be alwates neere, and keepe himſclfe to 
himſelfe : and finding that many things goenot well,whether 
by reaſon of viceand defect of nature, or the contagion of 
another, or other caſuall accident that troubleth him, be muſt 

G g 2 quietly 
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tainment of a mans ſelfe, muſt not be in vanity, much leſſe in err" 


4 
To keepe him- 
ſelfe i exerciſe, 


5 
To make uſe of 
all things. 


6 
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ſpirit, that is 
ba iudgement. 
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quietly and ſweetly correAthem, and prouide for them. He 


muſt reaſon with himſelf, corre and recall himſelfe coura- 
iouſly,and not ſuffer himſelfe to be carried away either with 
Ciſdaine or careleſneſſe. © 

He muſi likewiſe in auoiding all idlenefle, which doth but 
raſt and marre both the ſoule and bodie, keepe himſelfe al- 
waics in breath, in office and exerciſe, but yet not ouer-bent, 
violent and painfull, but aboucall, honeſt, vertuous and ſeri- 
ous. And that he may the berrer doe it, he muſt quir him» 
ſclfe of other buſineſle, and propoſe ynto himlclte ſuch de. 
ſignements as may delight him, conferring with honeſt men, 
and good bookes, diſpenſing his time well,and well ordering 
_—_— and not liue tumulruouſly and by chance and ha- 
zard. 
A gaine,he muſt well husband,and make profit of all things 
that are preſented vnto him,done, ſaid,and make them an in. 
ſtruction vato him, applic them vneo himſelfe, without any 
ſhew or ſemblance thereof. 

And to particalariſc alittle more, we know that the dutie 
of man towards himſclte confiſteth in three poivts, according 
to his three parts, to rule and gouerne his ſpirit, his bodie, 
his goods. Touching his ſpirit (the firſt and principall,where- 
unto eſpecially doe belong theſe genefall aduiſcments which 
we areto deliver) we know that all the motions thereof are 
reduced to two,to think,and to defire,the vnderſtznding and 
the will ; whereunto doe anſwer ſcience and vertue, the two 
ornaments ofthe ſpirir. Touching the former, which is the 
ynderitanding, he muſt preſerne it from twothings, in fome 
{ort contrary and extreme, thar is, ſuttiſhneſlc and folly,that 
1s to Ay, from vanitiesand childiſh follics, on the one fide; 
this 1s tobaſtardiſe androloſe it ; it was not made to play the 
nouice or baboune, non ad jocum & !n/nm genuns ſed ad ſeve. 
ritater potins; Nor borne to ſport and play,but rather for gravi. 
tie; and from phantaſticall, abſurd, and extravagant opini- 
ons, on the other ſide ; this 1s to pollute and debaſe ir. lrmuſi 
be fed and entertained wirh things profitable and ſerious,and 
furniſhed and induced with ſound, ſweet,and naturall opini- 
ans : and fo mnch care muſt not be taken tocleuare and mount 
it, to cxtend it beyond the reach, asto rule, and order 1t. For 
order 
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crder and contibencie is the effeR of wiſdome,and which gi» 
uethprice to the ſoule, and gboucall to be free from prefump. 
tion and obſtinacy in opinion;; vices very familiar with thoſe 
that haue any extraordinary force and vigor of ſpirit ; and ra» 
ther to continue in doubt and ſuſpenſe, eſpecially in things 
that are doubtfuil, and capable of oppoſitionsand reaſons on 
both parts, not cafily digelted and determined. Iris an ex- 
a cellent thing, and % {ſecureſt way, well to know how to 
doubt, and to be ignorant, and the moſt noble Philoſophers 
haue not beene aſhamed to make profeſſion thereof, yea it is 
the principall fruit and cffeRot icience. 

ba Touching the will, it muſt inall things be-gouerned and 7 
5 ſubmirit ſelfe tothe rule ofreaſon, which is the office of ver- 

ruc, and not vnto fleeting inconſtant opinion, which is com- 

. monly falſe, and much lefſe vnto paſſion. Theſeare the three 

that moue and gouerne our ſoules. But yet this is the diffe- 

rence, thata wiſe man ruleth and rangeth himfelfe accordi 

to nature and reaſon, regardeth his duty, holdeth for apocry- 
pball,and ſuſpes wharſocuer dependeth vpon opinion, or 

. paſſion : and therefore he liueth in peace, pafleth away his life 

'D cheerefully and pleaſingly, is not ſubic to repentance, re- 
cantations;changes ; becauſe whatſocuer falleth our, he could 

oh neither doe,nor chooſe better, and therefore he is nener kind- 

led nor ſtirred ; for reaſon is alwaies peaccable. The foole 

wr” that ſuffereth himſelfe to be led by theſe two, doth nothi 

but wander and warre with himſelfe, and neuer reſteth. He is 


tha alwaics readuiſing, changing, mending, repenting, and is ne- 
a ner contented ; which to ſay thetruth, belongerh ro a wiſe 
re man, who hath reaſon and vertue to make himlelfe ſuch a one. 
"up Nulta placidor quies niſi quam ratio compoſuit. Noreſt more 
ws pleaſing,than that which reaſon hath ſetled. An honeſt man muſt 


gouerne and reſpet himſelfe, and feare_ his reaſon and his 
conſcience, which is his owns genixe, his good ſpirit, in ſach 
fort that he cannot without ſhame ſtumble in their preſence : 
3 rarum eft ut ſatis ſe qurſque vereatur: It 1arare thing,that any 
_ man ſhould ſwfficiently be afraid of bimſelſe. 
As touching the body, we owe thereunto aſliſtance, and N 
conductor diretion. Iris folly to goe aboutto ſeparate and 
"2 | fundertheſetwoprincipall partsthe one from the other; but 
A 2 contrarily 
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contrarily it is fit and neceſſary they be vnitedand joyned to. 
gether. Nature hath giuen vs a body asa neceſſary inſtrument 
to life : and it is fir that the ſpirit as the principall ſhould rake 
yponitthe guardianſhip and proteion of the body. So farre 
fhouldit be from leruing the body, which 1s the moſt baſe, 
vniuſt, ſhamefull, and burthenſome ſeruitude that is, thar it 
ſhould aſliſt, counſell it, and be as a husband vnto it, So thar 
it oweth thereunto care, not ſeruice ; It muſt handle it as a 
Lord,not as a Tyrant ; nouriſh it, not pamper 1t ; giuing it to 
ynderitand, that it liucth not for it, but that it cannot liue here 
below without it. This is an inſtruRion to the worke-man,to 
know how ro vic, and make vic of his inſtruments. Andit is 
likewiſe no ſmalladuantage to a man, to know how to vie his 
body,and to make it a fit inſtrument for the exerciſe of vertue. 
Finally,the body is preſerned in goodeſtate by moderate nou- 
riſhment & orderly exerciſe. How the ſpirit muſt haue apart 
and bearc it company in thoſe pleaſures that belong vnto it, 
hath beene ſaid before;and ſhall hereafter be ſet downe in the 
vertue of temperance. 

Touching goods and the duty of cuery man in this caſe, 
there are many and diuers offices ; for to gather riches, to 
keepe them, to husband them, to cmploy them ro yeeld vnto 
them all thar is fit,are different ſciences. One is wiſe in the one 
of them, that inthe other vnderſtanderhnothing, neither isit 
fithe ſhould. The acquiſition of riches hath more parts than 
the reſt. The employment is more glorious and ambitious. 
The preſcruationand cuſtody,which1is proper tothe woman, 
isthe arbour to couec them. 

Theſe are two extremities alike vitious, toloue and affeR 
riches; to hate and reiet them. By riches Ivnderſtand that 
which is more than enough,and more than is needfull A wiſe 
man will doe neither of both, according to that wiſh and 
_ of Salomon ; Giue me neither riches nor poucrty : but 

e will hold them in their place, eſteeming them as they are, 
athing ofit ſelfe indifferent, matter of good and cuill, and to 
many good things commodious. 

The euils and miſeries that follow the affecting and ha- 
ting of them, haue beene ſpoken of before. Now in fue words 
we let downe arule touching a mediocrity therein. 1. To - 
irc 
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Grethem, but not t&loue them. Sapitns now anvar divitias fed 
wavnlt: A wiſe man doth not lone riches but would willingly have 
thers, Asalittle man and weake of body, would willingly be 
higher & ſtronger, bur this hisdgſire is without care or paine 
vnto himſelfe, lecking that without paſſion, which nature de- 
ſircthand fortune knoweth not how totake from him. 2.And 
much leſfe to ſecketherp at the coſt and dammage of another, 
or by Art, and badand baſe meanes, tothe end no man ſhould 
complaine orenuie his gaines. 3- When they come vpon 
him, entring at an honeſt gate, not to reiethem, but cheere- 
fully to accept them, andto'receine them into his houſe, not 
his heart ; into his poſſe{ſion,nor his loue, as being vnworthy 
thereof. 4. When he poſſcſeth them, ro employ them ho- 
neſtly and diſcreetly, to the good of other men ; that their de- 
parture may, at thelcaſt, beas honeſt as theirentrance. 5. If 
they happen to depart without leaue, be loſt or ſtollen from 
him,that he be not forrowful, bur that he ſuffer them rodeparr 
withtchemſelues, without any thing of his. Ss dsv:tic effluxe- 
rint, non anferent niſi [emeripſas : 1f riches paſſe away, let thens 
carry nothing with them bus themſelues, To conclude, he deſer- 
ueth not to be accepted of God,and is vnaworthy his loue, and 
the profeſſion of vertue, that makes account of the riches of 
this world. 

Ande hoſpes comtemmnere opes,& te quogne dignum finge Des: 
Be bold to ſet at nought baſe traſh and pelſe, 
And worthie of a God frame thon thy ſelfe. 


Of the iuſtice and dutie of man 


towards man, 


An Adnertiſement. 


T His duty 1s great, and hath many parts, we will reduce 
them to two great ones: Inthe firſt we will place the ge- 
nerall,fimple, and common duties required in all, and cnery 
one,towardsall & euery one,whether in heart, word,or deed; 
whichare amity, faith, verity, and free admonition, good 
deeds, humanity,liberality,acknowledgement or thankfulnes. 
Inthe ſecond (hall be the ſpeciall duties required for ſome ſpe- 
G g 4 ciall. 
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The deſcription. 


3 
How neceſſary 
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ciall and expreſſe reaſonand obligation betweene certaine 
ſons, as bet weene a man and his wite, parents and children, 
maſters and ſeruants, princes and ſubicts, magiſtrates, the 
great and powerfull, and chgjeſſe. 


The firs part, which is of the generall and com- 
mon duties of alltowards all, © 


and firſt. 


Cuar. VIT. ; 
«Of lane or flandfps 


Mitie isa ſacred flame, kindled inour breaſts firſt by ng- 

ture, and hath exprefled it firſt heat berweene the huf- 
band and the wife, parents and children, brothersand ifters ; 
and afterwards growing cold hath recouered heat by Arr, 
and the 1inuention of alliances, companies, fraternitics, colle. 
ges,and communities. - But foraſmuch as in all this being di- 
uided into many parts; it was weakned, and mingled with 
other profitable and- pleaſant conſiderations, -to the end it 
might reſtrengrhenir (clfeand grow more feruent, it hathre&+ 
collected it ſeltc, and vnited it owne forces 1nto a na' rower 
roome, betwixr twotrue friends. And this is perfe tamitie, 
which is ſo much more tcruent and fpirituall than other, by 
how much the heart is hotter than the liuer, and the bloud 
than the veines. 

Amity is the ſoule and life of the world, more neceſſary 
(fay the wiſe) than fire and water : Amicitia,neceſſirudo,amici 
neceſſary : Friendſhip, familiarity are neceſſary friends. Itis the 
ſummezthe faffe,the (alt of our life ; for without it all is dark- 
neſſe, and there is no 10y,no ſtay,no taſte of life : Amicitiaju- 
ſtitie conſors natwr< vinculum, civitatu preſidinum, ſeneflutis (0. 
latinm,vite humane portus:ea omnia conſtant ,diſcordia cadun: 
Friendſhip ts the companion of Iuftice, the bond of nature, the de- 
fence of a citie, the comfort of old age, and the quiet harbour of 
mans life: By it all things conſift, and diſcord decaies. And we 
maſt not thinke that friendſhip is profitableand dclighttull to 
priuatc 
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priuate men ohely, forit is: more coammodious ta.the weale. '* the wyale- 
publike : it is the true nurſing mather of humane ſociety the publity, 


preſeruer of ſtates and policies. Neither 1s it ſuſpeRed, nor 
diſpleaſech any but tyrants and qgp""ſters, nor becauſe they 
honor not jt in their hearts, but becauſe they cannor be of that 
number, for only friendſhip ſufhceth to preſerue the world. 
And if it were cuery where infogce,there would beno.need of 
a law, which hath not beene ordained but as a helpe, andas a 
ſecond remcdie for want of friendſhip,to the end it might cn- 
force and conſtraine by the authority thereof that which for 
loure and friendſhip ſhould be freely and voluntary ; but how- 
ſocuer,the law takerth place farre below friendſhip. For friend. 
ſhip ruſeth the heart, the tongue, the hand, the will, and the 
effes,the law cannot prouide tor that which is withour. This 
is th: reaſon why Ariotle ſaid, that good law-makers haue 
euer had more care of friendſhip,than of Iaſtice; And becauſe 
the law and iuſticedoe many times loſe their credit,;the third 
remedy and leaſt of all bath beene in armes and force, altoge+ 
ther contrary to the former, which is friendſhip, Thus weſce 
-by degrees the three meanes of publike government. Bur loue 
or friendſhip is worth more than the reſt, for ſecond and ſubſi» 
diary helps are no way comparable to the firſt and principall. 

The djuerfiry and diſtin&tionof friendſhip is great ; That 


of the ancients into foure kindes, Naturall,Sociable, Hoſpitall, The fr {diflis. 
Venereous, is not ſufficient, We may note three ; The firſt is #0 9f the cas. 


drawen from the cauſes which ingender it, whichare foure ; 
nature, vertue,profit,pleaſure, which ſometimes goe together 
in troope ; ſometimes two,or three,and very often one alone: 
But vertue is the more noble and the (tronger, for that is ſpi- 
rituall,and in the heart as friendſhip is ; Nature in the bloud, 
profit inthe purſe, pleaſure in ſome part,or ſenſe ofthe body. 
$0 likewiſe vertue 1s more liberall, more free, and pure, and 
without it the other cauſes are poore, andidle, and fraile. He 
that loueth for vertue,is neucr weary with loging,& if friend- 
ſhip be broken, complaineth not : He thar loueth for profit, 
if it faile, complaineth, and it turneth to his reproch,. that 
when he hath done all he can, he hath loſt all : He that loucth 
for pleaſure, if his pleaſure ceaſe, his loue ceaſeth with it, and 
without complaint eſtrangeth himlſclfe. Fs 

c 
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The ſecond diſtintionwhich is inregard of the perſong, 
is inthreekindes; the one'isin;y ſtraighe line, mo Horn F*g 
periours and 'inferionrs; and it is either naturall, as be. 
tweene parents and childggn, vncles and nephnes; or laws 
full, as det weene the Prince and the ſubices, the Lord and his 
vaſſals, the maſter and his feruants, the door and the dif 
ciple, the prelat or gouernour and the people. Now this 
kinde to ſpeake properly, is not friendſhip, both becauſe 


of the great diſparity that is betwixt them, which hindreth 


that inwardneſle and familiarity and entire communication, 
which is the principalt fruit.and effet of friendſhip, as like- 
wiſe becauſe of the obligation that is therein, which is the 
cauſe why there is leſle liberty and lefſe choice and affeRtj- 
on thercin. And this isthe reaſon why men giue it other 
namesthan of friendſhip : for in inferiours, there is requi- 
red ofthem honour, reſpeR, obedience ; in ſuperjours, care 
and vigilancie, ouer their inferiours. The ſecond kinde of 
friendſhip-in regard of the perſons, is in; a collaterall line be» 
eweene equals, or ſuchasareneercequals. And this is like- 
wiſe two-fold, for either it is naturall, as betweene brothers, 
ſiſters, coſens, and this comes neerer to friendſhip than the 
former, becauſe there is lefſe difparity. But yet there is # 
bond of nature, whichas on the one fide it knitteth and faſt 
meth, ſo on the other it looſeth : for by reaſon of goody, 
and diviſions, and affaires, it is not poſſible but brothers and 
kivsfolke mult ſometimes differ: Beſides that many times the 
correſpondencie and relation of humours ahd wils, which is 
the eflence of friendſhip, is not found amongſt them ; He is 
my brother or my kinfman, bur yet he is a wicked man, a 
foole : Or it is free and voluntary,as betweene companions 
and friends, who touch not in bloud, and hold of nothing 
but only of friendſhipand loue : and this is properly and truly 
friendſhip. 

3 Thethird kinde of friendſhip in regard of the perſons, 
is mixt,and as it were compeunded of the other two,wherby 
it is,or it ſhould be more ſtrong,this is matrimonial of maried 
couples, which ho!deth of loue or friendſhip ina ſtraighr line, 
becauſe of the ſuperiority of rhe husband, andthe inferiority 
efthe wife; and ofcollaterall friendſhip; being both of them 
companions 
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cam panions ioynedrogether by equall bands, And therefore 
the wife was not taken out of the head, nor foot, but the ſide 
of man, Againe,ſuch as are maried, in all things and by rurnes 
excrciſe and ſhew both rheſe fricgdſhips ; that whichisina 
ſtraight line in publike, for a wiſe woman honoureth and re- 
ſpeteth her husband ; that whichis collaterall in priuate, b 

priuate familiaritie, This matrimomall friendfhip is likewiſe 
after another faſhion double and compounded ; for it is ſpiri« 
tuall and corporall, which is notin other friendſhips, fauc only 
in that which is reproued by all good lawes, and by nature 
it ſelfe.Matrimoniall friendſhip then, is great, ſtrong,and puiſ+ 
fant. There are nencrthelefle two or three things that ſtay 
and hinder it,that it cannot attaine to the perfeRion of friend- 
ſhip; The one, that there is no part of mariage free but the 
entrance, for the progreſſe and continuance thereofis altoge- 
ther con(trained,enforced, I meane in Chriſtian mariages ; Pr 
eucry whereelſc ir is tefſe enforced, by reaſon of thoſk di- 
yorcements which are permitted : The other is the weaknefſſe 
and inſufficiencie of the wife, which can no way correſpond 
to that perfeR conference and communication of thoughts 
and judgements: her ſoule is not ſtrong and conſtant enough 


. to endure the ſtraitnefle of a knot fo faſt, ſo ftrong, ſo du- 


cable : it is as if a man ſhould ſow a ſtr ong and courſe peece of 
clothto a ſoft and delicate. This filleth not the place, but 
yaniſheth, and is caſily torne from the other. Againe, this in- 
conuenience followeth the friendſhip of maried couples, that 
it is mingled with ſo many other ſtrange matters, children, 
parents of the one ſide and the other, and ſo many other di- 
ſtaffe buſinefſes that doe many times trouble and interrupt a 
huely affeAtion. 

The third diſtinion of friendſhip reſpeRteth the force 


and intention, or the weakneſlſe and diminution of friendſhip. 3. of divees. 


According to this reaſon, there is atwo-fold friendſhip, the 
common and imperfet,which we may call good will, famili- 
aritie,priuate acquaintance : and it hath infinite degrees, one 
more (tri, intimate and ſtrong than another: and the perfeR, 
which is inuifible, and is a Phenix in the world, yea hardly 
conceiued by imagination, 


8 
We ſhall know them both by confronting them ng__ The difference. 
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and by knowing their differences. ' The common may be at- 
tained in a ſhort time. Ofthe perfe& itis ſaid, that we maſt 
take long time to deliberate, and they muſt eat much ſalt to- 
gether before it be per 

2 The common isattained, built, and ordered by diuers 

rofitable and delightfull occalions and occurrents ; and ther- 
fore a wiſe nan hath ſet downe two meanes toattaine vnto it, 
to ſpeake things pleaſant, and to doe things profitable ; the 
perfe& is acquiredby an onely true and lively vertue recipro» 
cally knowne. | | 

3 The common may be with and betweene diuers, the 
perfe& is with one onely, who is anotherſelfe, and betweene 
twoonely, who are but one. It would intangle and hinder it 
ſelfe amongſt many, for it two at onetime ſhould deſire to be 
ſuccoured,ifthey Chould requeſt of me contrary offices,it the 
one ſhould commit; to my fecrecie a thing that is expedicnt 
for another to know, - what courſe, what order may be kept 
herein ? Doubtleſle, diuiſion is an enemic to perfeRion, and 
vnion her couſin-germane. 

4 The common is capable of more and lefle, of excepti- 
ons, reſtraints, and modifications, it is kindled and cooled, 
ſabic to acceſſion and receſſion, like a feuer, according-to 
the preſence orabſence,merits,good deeds,and fo forth. The 
perfeA not ſo,alwaics the ſame,marching with an cquall paſe, 
firme,haughtic,and conſtant. 

5 The common receiueth, and hathneed of many rules and 
cautions giuen by the wiſe, whereof one is,toloue withour re- 
ſpe of piety, verity,vertue, Amicxs n/4, ad aras. Another, fo 
to-loue as that a man may hate ;{o to hate, asthat he may like» 


wiſe loue, that is, to hold alwaies the bridle in his hand, and * 


not to abandon himſelfe ſo profuſely, that hee may haue cauſe 
to repent, if the knot of friendſhip happen to vntie. 
Againe,to aid and ſacceurat a need without intreatie : for 
a friend is baſhfull, and it coſts him deare, to requeſt that thar 
he thinkes to be his due. Againe, notto be important to his 


friends, as they thatare alwaies complaining, after the mans + 


ner of women. Now all theſe lefſonsare very wholeſome in 
ordinarie friendſhips, but haue no place in this ſoueraigne 
and pcrfea, 

| we 
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We ſhall know this better by the youn and dcſcription 
of perfe Q friznd(hip, which 13 a very tree,plaine and vniverſall 
confuſion of ewo ſoules. See here three words. 1. A confuſi- 
fion,not only a coniunion, and toyning together, as of ſolid 


9 
The deſcription 
of yerfel ftiend+ 


things, which howſocuer they be faſtned, mingled, and knit . 


together,may be ſeparated and knowne 2 For the ſoules 
of men in this perf-& amitie are in ſuch ſort plunged and 
drowned the one within the other, that they can no more be 
dinded,neither would they,rhan things liquid that are ming- 
led together. 2. Very free, and built ypon the pure choiſe and 
libertie of the will, withour any other obligation,occahion,or 
(trange cauſe. There is nothing more free and voluntary than 
affeRion. 3. Vniucrſall, without any exception of all things, 
goods, honuurs, judgements, thoughts, =_—_ From this 
vniucrſall and full confuſion it proceedeth, that the one can- 
not lend or giue to the other, and there is no ſpeech betwixrt 
them of good turnes,obligations,acknowiedgements,thank- 


fulnefle, and other the like duties, whichare the nouriſhers of 


common friendſhips, but yet teſtimonies of diuiſion and dif- 
ference, as I know not how to thanke my lelfe for the (eruice 
Idoe vnto my (eife, neither doth that loue which 1 beare vnto 
my ſelfe increaſe by thoſe ſuccours and helpes I gine vntomy 
ſelfe. And in mariage it ſelfe,to gine ſome reſemblance of this 
digine knor, though it come farre ſhort thereof:donations are 
fordid berwcene thz husband and the wife z and if there were 
place for the one to giue vnto the other, he is the giuer that 
giues cauſe to his friend to expreſfſe and unploy his loue ; and 
he recciueth the good turne, that by giuing bindes his com- 
panion : for the one and the other ſeeking aboue all things 
een witha greedy deſjre to doe good to one another, he that 
giueth :he occaſion and yeeldeth the matter, is he that is lie» 
call, giuing that conte:tment to hts friend, to effeR that which 
he molt defireth. 

Of this perfet friendſhip and communion, aTRiquieic 
yeeldeth ſome exanp'<s, Bloſins taken for a great friend of 
Tiberius Gracchst then condemned to die, and being asked 
what he would doe for his ſake, and he anſiyering that he 

* would refuſe nothing,it was demanded what he would do it 
Gracchs; ſhonld intreat him to fare the Temples > To whom 
Ie 
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he anſwered,that Creachns would neuer intreat ſuch a matter 
at his hands, but if he ſhould he wonld obey him. A very bold 
and dangerousanſiver. He might boldly hae ſaid, thit Grace 
chus would nener baue required ficha matrer,ard that (}on!d 
Que beene higanſwer, for accordingro this our deſcription a 
perfed& friend dothnor only fully know the wil cf his triend, 
which might haue ſufficed for an anſurcr, but he holdeth in 
his fleeue,and wholly pofſeſſeth it. And inthat he added, that 
if Gracchns would haut required it, he wen!d hanedone it, ir 
is as if he had faid nothing, it neither altereth nor hurteth his 
firſt avſ\ver concerning that aſſurance that hz had of the will 
of Gracchas, This of wills and indgements. 3. 'Touching 
goods, There were three friends (this word three is ſome 
impeachment to oug rule, and rnay make vs thinke that this 
was no perfeRamity) rwo rich, and one poore charged with 
an old mother, and a daughter to marry ; this man dying 
made his will, wherein he bequeathed. to' one of his fritnds 
his mother to be fed and maintzined by him, to the other his 
datghrcr, to be married by him, enjoyning him withall to 
beſtow vpon her the beſt dowry that hisability would afford, 
and if it ſhould happen that the one of them ſhould die, bee 
ſhould ſubſtitute the other. The people made themſe!nes 
merry with this Will or Teſtament, the legataries accepted 
of it with great contentment, and each ofthem recetued voto 
them their legacy; but he that hath taken the mother, depar. 
ting this life within five daics after, the cther ſuruiuing ard 
remaining the ſole vniuerſall inheritcur, did carefully rriter- 
raine the mother, and within a few dayes after he married in 
one day his owne and onely daughter, and her that was be- 
queathed vnto him,diniding betwixt them by equall portions 
all his goods. The wiſe, according to this deſcription, haue 
iudged thatthe firſt dying, expreſſed greatcit loue, and fs 
the moreliberall, making his friends his hetres, and giuing 
them chat contentment, as to cmploy them for the ſupply 
of his wants. 4. Touching life; rhat hiftory 1s ſufficiently 
knowne of thoſe two friends, whereof the one being con- 
demned by the tyrant to dieat acertaine day and houre, hee 
requeſted, that giuing baile, hee might in rhe mcane time 
goe and diſpoſe of his domeſticall affaires, which thetyrant 
apreocing 
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agreeing vnto vpon this condirion, that if he did notreturne 
by that time, his baile ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment. The pri» 
ſoner deliuered his friend, who entred into priſon vpon that 
condition : and the time being come, and the friend who was 
the baile reſoluing to die, his condemned friend failed not to 
offer himſelfe, and ſo quit bis friend of that danger. Whereat 
the tyrant being more than aſtoniſhed, and delivering them 
both from death, deſired them to receiue, and to adopt him 
in their friendſhip as a third friend. 


Cnare. VIII. 
Of faith, truſt, treachery, ſecrecy. 


Ll men, yea the moſt treacherous know and -confeſſe "+ 
that faith is the band of humane ſocietic, the foundation = — of 

of all juſtice, and rhat aboue all things it ought to be religi- R_ 
ouſly obſerucd ; Nibil angnuſtins fide,qne juſtitia ſwndamentun 
eſb, nec ulla res vehementins rempublicam continet & vitam: 
Santiſſimum humani pefloris bonum : Nothing 1 more excel- 
lent than faith,which t the foundation of tn/tice neither doth any 
thing more mightily bridle and rule the common-wealth and the 
life of man.1t 14 the moſt ſacred good in the breaſts of men. 

Ante lovem generata, decus divumg, hominumg, Cic, 

. 21a fine non tellus pacems,non equora norunt, 
[uſtitie conſors,taritum z, in petthre numen. 
Borne before Tupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
Without which nezther land ,nor [eas for peace hane place, 
Conſort to Tuftice, in mans breaf, 
A God-head not to be expreFt. 
Neuerthelefſe the world is full of treacheries. There are 2 

but few that doe well and truly keepe their faith. They breake Fid:Utic rare. 
it diuers waies, and they perceiue it not. So they finde ſome 
pretext and colour thereof, they thinke they are ſafe enough. 


- Others ſeeke corners, cuations, ſubtilties; Pncrunt latebras 


perj#r40, Now to remoue all the difficulties that are in this ,4, 1; of 
matter, and truly to know how a man fhould carry himſelfe, ;þs marter, 
there are foure conſiderations, whereunto all the reſt may be 

referred : The perſons,as well he that giueth faith, as hee that 
recetuethit;the ſubiet whereof the queſtion is made, and the 

manner according to which the fairhis giuen. 

As 


= 
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As touching bim that giueth faith ,'it is necefſarie that he 
have power todo it : If he be ſubieRto another , he cannot 
giuc it , and hauing giuen it without the leauc and approbati. 
on of his maſter , it 18 of none effeR, as ir did well appeare in 
the Tribune Sarwrnine and bis complices , who commin 
forth of the Capitoll ( which they had taken by rebellion} 
vpon the faith giuen by the Conſuls, ſubieRts, and ojhicers of 
the Common-weale, were tuſtly flaine. But ecuery free man 
muſt keepthis faith , how greatand honourable ſocuer he be 
yea the greater he is,the more be is bound to keepe it, becauſe 
he is the more free to giue it. And it was weil ſaid, That the 
fimple wordofa Prince ſhould be of as great force,asthe oath 
of a prinate man. 

As touching him to whom faith is giuen, whoſoeuer he be, 
it muſt carcfully be kept, and there are but two exceptions, 
whichareclearc enough , the one it he receiued it not, and 
were not contented with ic, bur demanded other caution and 
aſſurance. For faith isa ſacred thing , muſt ſimply be recei. 
ued ; otherwiſe it isno more faith, nor tru(t, when hoſtages 
are demanded, ſureties arc giuen ; to take gages or cautions 
with faith, is a thing ridiculous. He that is held vnder the 
guard of men, or walls , if he eſcape and ſane himſelfe, is not 
faultic. Thereaſon of that Roman is good ; YVelr fibs qwiſque 
creds, & habita foaes ipſam ſibs obligat fidemr:fidesrequirit fidue 
ciam, + relativa ſunt : Enery one would haue himſelfe tobe core- 
dited, and faith given bindeth ſaith unto him : faith requircth 
truft, and haue relation the one to the other. The other if hauing 
accepted it,he firſt brake it; Frangents fidew, fides frangatur ei» 
dem: quando tu me non habes pro Senatore, nec egote pro Con» 
ſule: With him that breaketh faith,let faith alſo be broken: when 
thew holdeſt not me for a Senatar, 1 will not hold thee for Conſul. 
A treacherous man deferucth not by the law of nature that 
faichſhouldoe kept vntohim,Except it be after an agreement, 
which couereth the treachery and maketh reuenge vnlawfull. 
Now theſe two caſes excepted, a man muſt keepe his faith to 
whomfſoeuer , to his ſubic& as ſhall be ſaid. 4+ To an enemy, 
witnefſe the at of Artiline Regutw , the proclamation of the 
Senate of Reme againſt all thoſe that had beene licenced by 
Pyrrhu vpon their faith giucn todepart; and Camilns , _ 
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would not ſo much as make vic of the treacbexy of another, 
but refent the children of the Fe/iſiens. with their maſter. 
3- Toatheefe and publike offender, witneſic the fact of Poms- 
py to the pirats and robbers, and of Awgwſins to Crocotas. 
4 Tothe enemies of religion, according to the example of 
loſna againſt the Gabaonites But faith ought not tobe giuen 
to theſe twolarter, theeues and beretickes, or apoltataes,nor 
taken of them: for we ought not to capitulate, nor to treat 
wittingly of peace and alliance with ſuch kinde of people,ex- 


cept it be in extreme necelſitic, or for the winning of them 


to the truth, or for thepublike good; but being giuen, it 


ought to be kept. 


As touching thething ſubicR, if it be vniuſt or impoſ- 
ſible, a man is quit: and being yniuſt, it 1s well done to 


flic from it, and a double fault to keepe it. All other excuſes 
beſides theſe two, are of no account, aslofic, dammage, dif- 
picaſure, diſcommoditie, difficultie, as the Romans hauec 
many times pratiſed, who baue rete&cd many great aduan- 
kages tc auoid the breach offaith, quibua tanta ntilitate fides 
antiquior fuit : With whim faith was better accounted, than ſo 
wech profit. , 

Touching the manner of giuing faith, there is ſome doubt : 
for many thinke that ifit haue beene extorted either by torce 
and feare, or by fraud and ſudden {urpriſe, a man is not bound 
ynto it,becauſc in both caſes, he that promiſed hath nota will 
whereby all things are to be iudged. Others are ofacontrary 
epinion : and rofay the truth, /oſvs kept his faith and pro= 
miſe to the Gabaonites, though it were extorted from him 
by a great ſurpriſe, and falſe intelligence, and it was after4 
wards declared that he did therein what he ought to doe, And 
therefore it ſeemeth that a man may ſay, that where there-1s 
only a ſimple word and promiſe paſt, a man is not bound, but 
if faith or promiſe giuen he confirmed and authoriſed-by an 
oath, as in the faRXof Jo/ua, he is bound-xo performe-it in res 
gard of the nameof God : ' but yer: that it is afrerwards in 
mdgement to ſceke meanes to right himſelfe of that either 
deceit or violence. Faith giuen withan oath, and the inter- _ 
poſitiod of the name of God, bindeth more than a ſimple pro- 
miſe; and the breach thercof which includeth periurie with 

H h treacheric, 
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ereacherie,is farre worſe. But tothunke to giue aſſurance of 
. faith by new and ſtrange oathes, 'as many doe, is fuperfiuous 
amongſt honeſt men, and vnprofitable, if a man will be 
diſloyall. The belt way isto ſweare by the eternall God, the 
—_— of thoſe that vainely vic his name, and breake the 
th, 

7 Treacheryandperioryisin acertaine ſenſe; more baſe and 
Tyeachery iu execrable than Atheiſme. The Atheiſt that belecueth there 
new 10 Gol, £0 God, is not ſo injurious againſt him in thinking there is 

no God, as he that knoweth him, belecueth in him, and in 
mockery and contempt doth periuriouſly abuſe his name, 
He that ſweareth todeceiue, mocketh God, and feareth man. 
It isa lefle finne to contemae God, than ro mocke him. The 
hqrror of treachery and, periury cannot be better deciphercd, 
than it was by him that ſaid, It was to giuca teſtimony of the 
"contempt of God, and the feare of men. And what thing is 
more monſtrous than to be a coward with men, and relolute 
To man, and valorous with God ? Treachery is ſecondly the traitor 
and capitall enemy of hamane ſociety. For it breakethand 
deitroieth che band thereof, and all commerce which depen- 
dcth ypon the word and promiſes of mcn, which ifit faile we 
haue nothingelſcto ſtickevnto. 

8 To the kceping of faith belongeth the faithfull guard of the 

Tokgepe ſecrets. £.crets ofanother, which is a charge full of inconuenience, 
eſpecially of great perſonages, which though it may wiſely 
be performed, yet 1t is good to flic the knowledge of them, as 
ſometimes that Poct did the ſecrets of Lyſomachus. He that 
takes into his cuſtodie the ſecrets of another, . drawes a grea- 
ter trouble ypon him,than hedreams of : for beſides the care 
that he takes vnto himſelfe, ro keepe them well, he bindes 
himſelfe ro faine, and todeny his owne thoughts a thing ve- 
ry irkſome to a noble and generous beart. Neuertheleſſc he 
of that takes that charge vpon him, muſt keepe it religiouſly, 
and to the end hee may doe it well, and play the good ſecre- 
tary, hee mult be ſach a one by nature, not by Art and obliga- 
t:0nN, 
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Cuar IX. 
Veritie and free admonition, 
Ree and hearty admonition isa very wholſome and excel. z 
Fin medicine, and the beſt office of amitie. For ro wound An exceilext 


and offend a little, to profit much, is toloue ioundly. It isone thmg, 
ef the principall and moſt profitable Euangelicall comman- 
dements : $5 peecaverit in te frater tus, corripe lum, oc, If 


thy brother ſinne againſt thee reprone him, e5c. 


All have ſometimes need of this remedie, but eſpecially all 2 
thoſe that are in proſperity, for it is a very hard thing to be To whom profo- 
happy and wiſe together. And Princes who lead a life fo pub «ble. 
like and are to furniſh themſclues with ſo many things, and * 


haue ſo many things hid trom them, cannotſee nor vnder- 
ſtand, but by the ciesand cares of another. And therefore 
they haue great need of aduertiſements : otherwiſe they may 
chance to runne ſtrange and hard fortunes, if they be not very 


wile. 


This office is yndertaken by very few ; There are required 
thereunto (asthe wiſe affirme) three things, iudgement or 
diſcretion, couragions libertie, amitic and fidelitie. Theſe are 
temperedand mingled together,but few thereare that doe it, 
for teare of offending, or want of trueamity, and of thoſe that 
doe it, few there are that know how todo it well. Now if it be 
ill done, like a medicine ill applied, it woundeth without pro= 
fit, and producethalmoſtthe ſame cffet with griete,that flat- 
tery doth with pleaſure. To be commended and tobe repre. 


hended vnfittingly and to ſinall purpoſe; is the ſelfe-ſame 
wound, and a matter alike faultie in him that doth ir. Verity 
how noble ſoeuer ir be, yet it hath not this priuiledge, to be 
imploycd at all houres and in all faſhions. A wholſome holy 


reprehenfion may be vitiouſly applied. 


The counſels and cautions for a man well to gouerne him- 4 
ſelfe herein (it is to be vnderſtood where there is no great 7% ves of true 
inwardnefſe, familiaritie,confidence, or authority and power, —— 
for in theſe caſes there is no place for the carefull obſcruation 
of theſe rales following) are theſe.: 1. To obſerue place and 
time; thatic be neither in times nor places:of faſting and 
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great ioy,for that were (as they ſay) to trouble thef. alt; nor 
of ſorrow and aduerſitie, for that werea point of hoſtility,and 
the way to make an end of all; that is rather a fit time to ſuc. 
cour and comfort a man. Crudebir in Fe adverſa, objurgats , 
damnare eft objurgare,cum auxulia oft opns. Chiding 1s crwellin 
adnerfirte, to chide ir to condemn+, when helpe is needfull. King 
Perſeas (ecing himſelfe thus handled by two of his familiac 
friends, killed them both. 2. Not to xeprehend all things in« 
differently, not ſmall and light offences, this were to be enui+ 
ous, and an importunate, ambitious reprehend:r; not great 
and 'Uangerons, which a man of himſclfe doth ſufficiently 
feele, and feares a worſe puniſhment to come, this were to 
make a manthinke he lies in wait to catch him. 3. Secretly 
and not before witneſſe,tothe end he make him not aſhamed, 
aS1t hapned toa young man, who was ſo much abaſhed, that 
he was reprehended by Pyrhagora, that he hanged himlelfe, 
And Plararch/isof opinion, that it was for this cauſe that 4« 
lexander killed his friend Chit, becauſe he reprehended him 
incompany : bur eſpecially that it be not before thoſe whoſe 
good opinion he that is reprehended defireth to retaine, and 
with whom he deſiresrocotinue his credit,as before his wife, 
his childten, his diſciples. 4. Our of a ſimple carclefſe nature 
and freedome of heart, without any particular intereſt, or pal+ 
fion of the minde,be it neacr ſo little. 5.To comprehend him- 
ſclfe 1n the ſame faulr, and to vic generall termes,as, We for- 
getour ſclues; What do wethinke of ? 6. To begin with com. 
mendations, and toend with proffcrs of ſeruice and helpe, 
this tempereth the tartneſſe of correction, and giues a better 
entertainment:Suchand ſach athing becomes you well, but 
not ſo well ſach and ſuch a thing. 7. To exprefle the fault with 
better words than the nature off the offence doth require ; as, 
You haue not beene altogether well aduiſed ; in fiead of, You 
haue done wickedly: Recemue not this woman into your com- 
pany, for the will vndoe you ; in ſtead of, Allure her not, per- 
ſwade hernot to yecldro your deſires, for thereby you will 
vndoe your ſclfe : Enter not into diſpute with ſuch a man ; in 
ſtead of, Quarrell not,cnuie not ſuch a man. 8. The admonitt- 
onbeing ended, benot preſently gone, but ſtay and fall into 


ſome ot ber common andplcaſant diſcourſe. x 
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CHAP. X. 
Of flatterse, lying and diſſimulation. 


F Latterie isa very dangerous poiſon tocuery particular per- : 
ſvn, and almolt the onely cauſe of the ruine of a Prince Flatterie a per 
and the tare : it is worſe than falſe witneſſe, which corrup- iow andvik 
reth not the ludge, but deceiueth him onely, cauſing him to lanous thing, 
giue a wicked ſentence againſt his will and 1wdgement: but 

fatrerie corrupteththe iudgement, enchanteth the ſpirit, and 

makes him vnapt to be farther inſtructed in the truth. And if 

a Prince be once corrupted by flatterie, it neceſſarily follows 

ech that all that are about him, if they will live io grace and 
fauour,muſt be fatterers. It is therefore athing as pernicious 

as truth is excellent,for it is the corruption of truth. It is alſo 

a villanous vice ofa baſe beggerly minde,as foule and ill beſee- 

ming a ma", as impudencic a woman. Yr matrona meretrics 

diſpar erut atque diſcolor, infido ſcurre diſiabit amicus : Looke 

how different and vnlike a modeſt matron ts to an impudent har- 

lot, fo farre di} ant 13 4 friend from a faithleſſe iefter. Flatterers 
xelikewiſe compared to harlots, ſorcerers, oile-ſellers, to 

wooltes ;andanother faith, that a man were better fall among 
crowesthan flatterers. 

There are two f{ortsof people ſubieRtto be flattered, that is 2 

to ſay, ſuch as ncuer want people to furniſh them with this Epecialy totws 
kinde of merchandize, and eafily ſuffer themſeluesto be taken ſ#r15 of people. 
by it;that is to ſay, Princes, with whom wicked men-getcredit 

thereby ; and women, for there is nothing ſo proper and ordi. 

nary to corrupt the chaſtity of woman, as to feed and enter- 
taine them with their owne commendations. 

Flatrery is hardly auoided, and itis a marrer of difficultie 3 
to be preſcrued from it, not only tro women by reaſon of their Hardly avoided, 
weakneſſe, and their natures fuil of vanity and defirous of 
praife,and to Princes,becauſe they are their kinsfolke, friends, 
principall officers, whom they cannot auoid, that profeſſe 
this myſterie ; ( Alexander that grear King and Philoſopher 
could not defend himſelfe from it,and there is notany prinate 
man that would not yeceld much more vnto it than kings, ifhe 
H h 3 were 
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were daily aſſaulted and corrupted by ſuch baſe raſcall ſort of 

eopleas they are) but generally vntoall ; yeatothe wiſeſt, 

1s reaſon of the ſweetneſſe thereof, in ſach ſort, that 
thougha man withſtand it, yet it pleaſeth,and though he OP» 
poſe himſelfe againſt it, yet he neuer ſhatterh ir quite out of 
doores : Vnde ſepe excluſa noviſſimerecipitur; Though oftcn 
retefted, yet at laFt receined: and becaule of the hypocriſie 
thereof, whereby ic 1s hardly diſcouered : for it is ſo well 


.counterfeited and couered with the viſage of amitic, that itis 


It imilateth and 
reſembleth ami- 
tie, but it inthe 
plague thereof. 


4] 


. 
The deſcription 
and aniitheſis 
of flattery and 
amitie, 


nocaſic matter to diſcerne 1t, 

It viurpeth the offices, it hath the voice,it carieth the name 
and counterfait thereof ſo artificially, that you will ſay, that it 
isthe ſame,lt ſtudieth to content and pleaſe, it honoureth and 
commendeth; It buſieth it ſelfe much and rakes much paines 
to doe ſeruice, it accommodateth it ſelfe to the willes and hu- 
mours of men : W hat more? It takes ypon it cuen the higheſt 
and moſt proper point of amity, which is to chide, and freely 
to reprehend. To be briefe, a flatterer will ſeeme toexceed 
in lone him that he flattereth, whereas contrariwiſe, there is 
nothing more oppoſite vntoloue, not detraction, not iniury, 
not profeſſed enmity-It is the plague and poiſon of trucamity; 
they are altogether incompatible ; Now potes me ſimul amice 

& adulatore uti; T how canſt not ve metogether both for a friend 
and a flatterer.Better are the ſharpe admonitions of a fricnd, 
than the kiſſes of a flatterer. /AYeliora valnera diligentis, quam 
oſcula blandientir, 

W herfore not to miſtake it, let vs by the true picture ther- 
of, find out the meanes to know it,and to diſcernc it from true 
amity» I. Flattery reſpefeth for the moſt part it owne parti- 


cular benefit, and thereby it is knowne; but true fricndſhip . 


ſeckethnot the good of it ſelfe. 2.The flatterer is changeable 
and djuers in his iudgements, like wax, or alooking-glaſle, 
that recciuethall formes: He is a Camelion,a Polyprs: faine to 
praiſe or diſpraiſe, and he will doe the like, accommodating 
himſelfe tothe minde of him he flattereth. A fricnd is firme 
and conſtant. 3, He carieth himſclfe too violently and ambi- 
tiouſly in all that he doth, in the view and knowledge of 
him he flattercth,cucr praiſing and offering his ſeruice. Non 
imitatnr amicitiam, {ed preterit: He doth not innitate friend/tip, 
| ut 
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but paſſe by it. He hath no moderation in his outward ations, 
and contrariwiſe, inwardly he hath no affeRion ; which are 
conditions quite contrary to a true friend. 4. He yeelderh 
and alwaies giucth the viRory to him he flattereth, alwaies 
applauding him, haviug no other end than to pleaſe, in ſuch 
fort that he commendeth all and more than all, yea ſometimes 
to his owne co{t,blaming and humbling himſelfelike a wreſt- 
ler, that ſtoopeth the better to onerthrow his companion. A 
friend goes roundly to worke, cares not whether he haue the 
firſt or the ſecond place, and reſpeeth not ſo much how he 
may pleaſe, as how he may profit, whether it be by faire 
meanes, or by foule, as a good Phyſitian vſeth to doe tocure 
his patient. 5. A flatterer ſometimes vſurpeth theliberty of a 
friend to reprehend; but it is withthe left hand & vntoward- 
ly. For he ſtaics himſelfe at {mall and light matters that are 
not worthy reprchenſion, faining want of knowledge of any 
greater; but yet he will be rude and rough enough in the cen» 
{uring ofthe kindred and ſeruants of him he flattereth, as fai- 
ling much in that duty they ſhould doe vnto him. Or he fat- 
neth to haue vnderitood ſome light accuſations againſt him, 
and that he could not be quiet vntill he knew the truth there 
of, and if it fall out that he that is flattered deny them, or ex- 
cuſe himſelfe, he raketh occaſion to commend him the more. 
I was much aſtoniſhed at it (faith he )and I could nor beleeue 
it, for I ſee the contrary. For how ſhould I thinke that you 
will take fromanother man, when yon giue all that is your 
owne, and take more care to giue thanto take? Or ar leaſt. 
wiſe he will make his reprchenſion to ſcrue his turne, that he 
may flatter the better, telling him that he takes not care e- 
nough of himſelfe, he is not ſparing enough of bis perſon” and 
preſence ſoneceflary tothe common-weale, as once a Sena- 
tour did to Tiher ins in atull Senat, but with an ill fent anda 


bad ſucceſſe. 6. Finally, to conclude in a word,' a triend'al- 


waics reſpeReth, procureth, and attempteth that which is 
reaſon, and hone{ty, and duty ; the flatterer that which be- 
longs to pallion and plcaſure, and that which is alrcady a ma- 
lady in the minde of him that is flattered. And therefore he 
is a proper inſtrument. for all things that belong to pleaſure 
andliccntious liberty, and not for that which is honeſt or 
H h 4 painfull 
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Of lying, the 
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burt thereof. 
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painfall and dangerous. He islike an Ape, who being ynfie 
for any other ſeraice,as other beaſts are,ferues fora play-game 
and to make ſport. 

Aneere neighbour and alliance to flattery is Iying, a baſe 
vice; and therefore ſaidan ancient Philoſopher, That it was 
the part of ſlauesto lie, of free.mento ſpeake therruth. For 
whar greater wickedneſſe is there,than for a man to belie his 
owne knowledge ? The firſt ſteppe to thecorruption of good 
manners,is the baniſhment of rrath ; as cootrarily, ſaith Pin. 
darns,To be true is the beginning of vertue. It is likewiſe per. 
nicious to hamane ſociety. We are not men, neither can we 
knit and joine together in humane ſociety, as hath beene ſaid, 
ifthis be wanting. Doubtleſſe ſilence 15 more ſociable, than 
vntrue ſpeech. If a lie had but one viſageas truth hath, rhere 
were ſome remedie for ir; for we would rake the contrary to 
that whichalierſpeakethto be the certainetruth. Bur the 


contrary to trath hath a hundred thouſand figures, and an in- 


definite and vnlimited field. That which is good, that is to 
fay,vertue and verity, is finite and certaine, becauſe there is 
bur one way to the marke : That which iscuill, that is to ſay, 
viceanderror, andlying, is infinite and vncertaine, becauſe 
thereare athouſand wates to miſle rhe marke. Doubtleſſe if 
men knew the horror of lying, they wonld purſue it with 
ſivord and fire; And therfore ſuch as haue the charge of youth, 
are withall inſtance and diligence ro hinder ir, and to with- 
ſtand the firſt birth and progreſle of this vice, as likewiſe of 
opinatiue obſtinacie, and that in time, for they ncuer leaue 
growing. 

There is likewiſe a couered-and diſguiſed lie, which is hy- 
pocriſfic and diilimulation (a notable quality of Courtiers,and 
in as great credit amongſt rhem as verrue) the vice of licenti- 
ous and baſe mindes, for a man ro diſguiſe and hide himſclfe 
vndera maske,as not daring to ſhew himſelf tobe that which 
he is, itisa cowardly and feruile humour. 

Now he that makes profellion of this goodly myMery, lines 
in great paine,for it is a great vnquietneſſe for a man tro ende- 
uour to ſeeme other than that he is, and to haue an cie vnto 
himſelfe, for feare leſt he ſhould be diſcouered. It is a tor- 
ment for a man to hide his owne nature, to be diſcouered, a 
confulton. 
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confuſion. There 1s no ſach pleaſure as to tne according to 
his nature, and it is better to be lefſe eſteemed and to liue 
openly, than to take ſo much paines to counterfait and liue 
pnder a cunopic; lo excellent and fo noble a thing is free» 
d me. 

Bu: th: myſtzry of theſe kinde of men is but poore ; for 


diimulation continues not long vndiſcouered, according to The dicomme- 
that ſaying ; Things fained a1 violeat dure not long, and #**: 


thereward of ſuch peopie is, that n» man will truſt chem, 
nor giue them credit when they ſpeake the truth, for what- 
ſocuzr comes from them is held for ap>cryphall and mocke. 
rie, 

Now here is need of indifferencie and wiſdome. - For if 


3 


'9 


nature be deform:d, vitious and offenſiue to another, it muſt 7% counſel 


be conſtrained, and to ſpeake better, correR:d. There is a bereupen, 


difference betweene liuing freely and careleſly. Againe, a 
man mult not alwaies ſpeake all he knowes, that is a follie, 
but that which he ſpeaketh, let it be that which he thig» 
kerth. | 
Thereare two ſorts of pzople in whom diſſimulation is 


excuſable,yea ſometimes requiſite, but yet for diuers reaſons, Diſſimulation 
that isto ſay, inthe Prince tor the publike benefit, and the ting women. 


good and peace of himſelfe,or the ſtate, as before hathbeene 
faid ; and in wom?n tor the conueniency thereof, becauſe an 
ouer-freeand bold liberty becomes them not, bur rather in- 
c.ines toimpudencie. Thoſe ſmall diſguiſements, fained ca- 
riages, hypocriſies, which well befit their ſhamefaſtneſſe and 
modeſtie, decciue none but fooles, beſceme them well and 
defend their honors. But yet it is a thing which they are not 
rotake great pines to learne, becauſe hypocrifie is naturall 
in them. They are wholly madefor it, and they all make vſe 
of it,znd too mach; their viſage,their ve:iments,their words, 
countenance, laughter, weeping ; and they praiſe it not only 
towards their husbands lining, but after cheir death roo. 
They faine great ſorrow, and many times iowardly laugh. 
Jaflantins marent que minus dolent : They monrue in ſhew,tbat 
griene but little, 
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CHAP. XI, 
Of benefits, obligation and thank fulne/ſe. 


p; He ſcience and matter of benefits or good turnes, and 

the thank full acknowledgement of the obligation,actiue 

a, and paſſive is great, of great vſe, and very ſubtile. It 1s that 

wherein we faile moſt. We neither know how to doe good, 

nor to be thankfull for it. It ſhould feeme that the grace as 

well ofthe merit, as of the acknowledgement is decaied, and 

reuenge and ingratitude 1s wholly in requelt, ſo much more 

Tacit, ready and ardent are wethereunto. Gratsor oners eſt, witio in 

Sencc. queſiu habetur : altins injurie quam merita deſtendunt:T hank... 

fulneſſe u a burthen, renenge is accounted for gaine ; Ininries 

fonke deeper than deſerts. Firſt then we will ſpeake of merit 

and good deeds, where we will comprehend humanity, libe. 

rality,almes-deeds, and their contraries, inhumanity, cruelty; 

and afterwards of obligation, acknowledgement, and forget- 
fulneſſe,or ingratitnde and reuenge. 

God,nature, and reaſon, doe inuite vs to doe good, and to 

4 . deferue well ofanother ; God by his example, and his nature, 

x exhorta'1on 4 764 , ' 

to good works by which Is wholly good;neither ao we know any better mcancs 

aiuers reaſons. how toimitate God * Nulleve propins ad Dei naturam accedi- 

mu quam beneficentia. Dens eſt mortalem ſuccarrere mortali; 

In nothing we come neerer to the nature of God tha in domg g004, 

. Mt irof God that one mortall ma ſucconreth another.Naturc wit. 

neſſeth this onething, that cuery one dclighterh to ſee hum, 

to whom he hath done good: It belt agreeth with nature; Nt- l 

hil tam ſecundum naturam,quam juvare conſortem nature: N o- t 

thing ts more agreeable to nature, than to helpe him that parta- a 

heth of the ſame natnre. It is the worke of an honeli and gene- c 

rous man to doe good, and todeſcrue well of another, yeato q 
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ſeke occaſions therennto, Liberalis etiam danai canſas quart; 


Ambrol, - : 
It is the part of a liberall man exen to ſeeke occaſions of (1:11ng, K 

And it 1s faid,that good bloud cannot lie, nor faile at a need. C2 

CC 


It is greatneſle to giue,baſcnefle to take; Bearins oft dare quam 
accipere:lt ut better to gene than to recortue He that giucth hona- 


reth himſelfe,makes himſelfc maſter ouer the receiuer;be that Pt 
takcs, 


«ut, = Ct» b-- 2 w E705 wow 


ry 
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takes, ſells himſclfe. He (faith one)that firſtinuented benefirg 
or good turnes, made ſtocks and manacles to ticand captiuate 
another man. And therefore diuers hane refuſed to take, leſt 
they ſhould wound their liberty, eſpecially from thoſe whom 
they would not loue, and be beholding vnto, according to 
the counſell of the wiſe, which aduiſeth a man not to receiug 
any thing from a wicked man, leaſt he be thereby bound vnto 
him. Ceſar was wont to ſay, that there came no found more 
pleaſing vnto his cares, than prayers and petitions: It is the 
mot of greatneſſe, Aske me ; /nvoca me in die tribulationis (c- 
ruam te) 5 honorificabis me: Call vpon me #n the day of tribula- 
tion,and 1 will deliver thee, and thou ſnalt glorific me. It islike> 
wile the moſt noble, and honourable vic of our means or ſub» 
ſtance, which ſo longas we hold and poſlefle them priuately, 
they carry with them baſc and abicRt names, houſes, lands, 
money, but being brought into light, and employed tothe 
good and comfort of another, they are enobled with new and 
glorious titles, benefits, liberalities, magaihcences. It is the 
belt, and moſt commodious imployment that may be; ers 
queſtuoſiſſima,optima negotiatio, whereby the principall is aſſu- 
red, and the profit is very great. Andto ſaythetruth, a man 
bath nothing that is truly his owne, but that which he giues 5, 
fyr that which hee retaines, and keepes to himlſelfe, benefits 
neither himſclte, nor another ; and if he employ them ther» 
wiſe, they conſume and diminiſh, paſſe thorow many dange- 

rous accidents,and at laſt death it ſclfe. But that which is gi- 

ven,it can neuer periſh, neuer wax old. And therefore Marc. 

Anthony being beaten downeby fortune, and nothing remai« 

ning to him, but his power to die, cried out that he had no» 

thing, but that which he had giuen : Hoc habeo quodennque 

deas, And therefore this ſweet, debonaire, and readie wiil to 

doe good vnto all, is a right excellent and honourable thing 

in all reſpeAs ;as contrarily, there is not a more baſe and dete- 

ſtable vice,more againſt nature, than crueltie, for which cauſe 

it iscalled inbumanicy, which procecdeth from a contrarie 

cauſe,tothat of bounty and benefits, that is to ſay, daſtargly 

cowardlineſle,as hath beene ſaid. 


. . 2 
There is a two. fold manner of doing good vnto annther,by 1,. 4:5 


profiting and by pleaſing him ; forthe firſt a mai 15 admired « {21 
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and eſtcemed ; for the ſecond beloued. The firlt is farre the 
better, itregardeth the neceſlitie and want ofa man, it is to 
play the part ofa father and true friend. Againe,there are two 
forts of bounties or good turnes, the onearedutivs, that pro- 
ceed out of anaturall orlawfull obligation, the other are me- 
rits and free, which-proceed our of pure affe tion. Thelc 
ſeeme the more noble, neuerthelefle it che other be done with 
attention and affection,thongh they be duties, yet they arc 
excellent. 

The benefit and the merit is not properly that, that is gi. 
Inward and out-uen, is feene, is touched ;\rhis is but the groſſe matter, the 
ward benefiis, matke,the ſhew thereof, but it is the good will. That which 
isoutwardis many times but ſmall,that which is inward very 
great; for this hathcommonly with it a kinae of hunger and 
affection, and is alwaies ſeeking occaſions to due good ; Tr gi- 
ueth ſo much asit can,and whar is needfull, forgetting it own 
beneht,' In beneficio hoc ſuſpicic naun quod alters dedit ablatu- 
rus fibs,ntilitatis ſue obltus; {n a benefit this is to be conſidered, 


| 
' 
that what hegineth to another, hee taketh away from himſ«lfe, { 
being forgerfull of his owne profit. Contrarily, where the gilt is { 
preat,the grace may be ſmall; for it is commonly giuen with 
an ill will, withan expeation of much intreaty, and icature q 
enough to conſider whether he may giue ir orno. This ts to t 
make roo great preparation thereunto,and tco great victher. t 
of, to giue it rather to himſclfe, and his ambition, than to the C 
good and neceſſity of the receiuer. Againe that which is our- \ 
ward may incontinently vaniſh,that which is inward re maine t 
firme: The libertie,health, honour, which is to be giuen, may e 
ail at an inſtant, by ſome accident or other, be raken away, the t 
benefit neuertheleſſe remaining entire. g 
The aduiſements whereby a man ſhould dire&t himſe'fe, ul 
Ruler of benefits, iN his bounties and benefirs hee beſtoweth, according to the 
t, To whom, rules and infru Hon of the wiſe, are theſe : Firſt, ro whom ea 


muſt hee giue? toall? It ſeemeththat to doe good vnro the Ly 


wicked and vaworthy, is at one inftant ro commirc many of 
faults, for it brings an ill name vpon the giuer, entertaineth th 
and kindleth malice, giues that which belongs to'rertue and hi 
merit, to vice alſo. Doubtleſſe free and fauourable graces arc W 
not due, but to the good and worthy; but in a time of necl- ex 


-” faric, 


\. 
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ficie, and in ageneralinie all incommon. In theſe two caſes 
the wicked and vngratefull hane a part,if they be in neceſlicie, 
or ifthey bein ſuch ſort mingled with the good, that the one 
can hardly receiue without the other. For it is better to doe 
good to thoſe that are vnworrhy, for their lakes that are good, 
than to depriuc the good for their ſakes that are cuill. Sodoth 
God good vntoall, he ſuffereth the Sunne to ſhine, and the 
raineto fall 4ndifferently vpon all. But yet his ſpeciall gifrs 
he giveth not but to choſe whom he hath choſen for his ; Vox 
eſt | 269 [mere panem filiorum  projicere canibus : multum 
refert utrums aliquem non excludas an cligzs:; It ts not good ta 
take the childrens bread, and caſt it umo dogs, There t) a great 
difference bet weene not excluding andchuſing. At a need theres 
fore,in a time of affliion and neceſſitic we muſt do good vn- 
toall ; hominibus prodeſſe natura jubet, n5i:ung, homins ben: ficta 
locns : Nature commandeth to do good unto men,whenſoeucr op - 
portunitie 3s offered to benefit them, Nature and humanity teach 
vs,to regard and to offer our ſelues vntothem, that liretch our 
their armes vato vs, and not vatothoſle that turne their backs 
towards vs; rather vntothoſe to whom we may do good, than 
vntothoſe that are able to doe goud vnto vs. It is the part of 
a generous mind to take part with the weaker ſide, to {yccour 
the afflied, and to helpe to abate the prideand violence of 
the conquerqur, as Ch-/on4 once did, the daughter and wife 
of a king, whoſe father and husband being at variance and 
wars, one agiinſt the other, whenſoeuer her husband had got 
the betrer againt her father, like a good daughter ſhe follo y- 
ed and ſerued herfather inall things, in his aflictions ; but 
the chance turning, and her father getting the maſtrie, like a 
good wife, ſhe turned to her husband _ accompanied him 
in his hardeſt fortunes. 

Secondly,he muſt doe good willingly and cheerefully; Now 


5 
ex triſtitia aut neceſſitate; hilerem datorems duligit Dens : Bis ef % Willing/y. 


gratnm,quod opus of altro offeras : Not with diſcontent,ov out 
of neceſſity; God loneth a cheerfſull giner: rhatis twice acceprable, 
that is needfull, and o7eredof thine owne accord, not (uffering 
himſelfe to be ouer-intreated, and importuned ; otherwiſe it 
will neuer be pleaſing; Nemo libenter deber quod non acceput ſed 


expreſſit: No man receineth with that thankfſulves when it 11 not 
| willingly 


"6 
3. Speedily, 
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willingly ginen, but wrung out by importanity. That which is 
yeelded by force and intreatic and prayers,is dearely fold ; nox 
tmlit gratus qui Accepit rogans, imo nihil charins emitur, quan 
quod precibus : He hath ut not freely, which receineth by intrea. 
ry, yea nothing is deaver bought, than that which ts had by car. 
neſt ſair, He that prayeth and intreateth, humbleth himſelfe, 
confeſſeth himſclfe an inferiour,couereth his face with ſhame, 
honoureth him whom he intreateth : whereupon Ce/ar was 
wont to ſay, after he had ouercome Pompey, That he lent nor 
his cares more willingly, nor tooke ſo much content in any 
rhing, as to be intreated ; whereby he gaue a kind of hope vn- 
to all,cuen Eis enemies, thatthey ſhould obtaine wharſoeucr 
they ſhould requeſt. Graces are ſilken veſtments,tranſparenr, 
free,and not conſtrained. 

Thirdly, ſpeedily and readily. This ſeemes to depend vp+ 
on the former, for benefits are eſteemed according tathe will 
wherewith they are beſtowed;Now hethat ſtayeslong before 
he ſuccour and giue, ſeems to haue been along time vnwilling 
to doe it ; qu tarde fecit,diu nolmit. As contrarily,a readinefle 
herein doublcth the benefit ; Bus dat, qui celeriter : Hee gineth 
twice that giveth quickly. T bat indiffcrency & carelcle regard, 
whether it be done,or not done, that is vicd herein, is not ap» 
proued by any,but impudent perſons. Diligence muſt be vied 
in all points. Herein then there is a fiue-fold manper of procee- 
ding, whereof three are reproucd;to refuſe to doa good turne, 
and that ſlowly toois a double iniurie: to refuſe ſpeedily,and 
togiue ſlowly,arcalmoſt one ; and ſome there arc that are kc 
offended witha quick deniall; AAinns decipitur cus negatar ce- 
l:riter:heisleſſe > nerve” that is ſoone dexied. The beit way then 
is, to giue ſpeedily;but that which is moſt excellent,1s,to ant1- 
cipatc the demand, to preuent the neceſſitic and the deſire. 

Fourthly, without hope ofreſtitution, this is that w herein 


#F 
4-Witbout bope the force and vertue of a benefit doth principally conſiſt. If it 


of reftuution, 


bea vertue, it 1s not mercenarie; Twnc eſt virtns dare beneficia 
non reditura: Then it © vertue to beſtow benefits, when they ex- 
pet norequital. A benefit is leflc richly beſtowed, w here there 
is aretrogradation and reflexion ; but when there is no place 
for requitall, yea it is not knownfrom whence the good rurne 


commeth,there it 15 in it true luſtre and glorie. It a man _ 
after 
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after the like he will give lowly and to few. Now it is farre, 
better to renounce all fuch hopes of two returnes, than to 
ceaſe to merit, and to doe good ; for whileſt a man ſeeketh 
after that (trange and accidentall payment, hedepriueth him- 
ſelfe of the true and naturall, which is that inward ioy and 
cotnfort he receiucth in doing good, Againe, he muſt not be 
twice intreated for one thing. To do wrong,is in it ſelfe a baſe 
and abominable thing, and there needs no other thing to dif- 
ſwadea man from it : ſo to deſerue well of another, is an cx- 
cellent and honourable thing, aad there needs no other thing 
to inflame a manto it. Andina word, it is not todoe good 
tolook after alike returng,it is ro make merchandize and proe 
fir thereof ; Non eft beneficrum quod in que (tum mittitur: T hat 
i not a benefit that 15 ginen for gaine. Anda man ſhould not con- 
fuund and mingie together ations ſodiners ; dem beneficia, 
non feneremms : Let vs pine benefits, bur not ſor vſurie, It is pi» 
tic but ſach men ſhould be deceined that hope after ſuch re- 
quitals ; di9nws eft decipi qui de recipiendo cogitaret,cum daret: 
he 13 worthy to be deceined, who looketh for arecompence of that 
he gane. She is no honeſt woman who either for feate, or the 
betrer to inflame,or to draiy a man 9ngrefuſeth : que guie now 
licwit non acdit, t5ſa dedit ; She who bath not giuen her conſent 
becauſe ſhe could not fily doe it hath notmithanding conſented. 
$9 hee deferues nothing that doth good, tv recejue good as» 
gaine. Graces are pure virgins, without hope of ceturoe,faith 
Hefiodns. 

Fiftly,to doe good in a proportion anſwerable ro the deſire % 
of a man, and as it may be acceptable to him rhat receiuerh it, 5. 4c cording ts 
to the end he may know and find, that it is truly intended and *** 4efre of the 
done vnto him Concerning which point, you are toknow, 
that there are two ſorts of benefits, the one are honourable to 
the perſon that receiuerh, and therefore they ſhould be done 
pabliquely : The other are commodious, ſuch as ſuccour the 
want, weakneſſe, ſhame, or other neceſlitie of che recciuer. 
Theſeare to be done ſecretly, yea if need be, that hee onely 
may take notice that receiueth them; and if it be fir,therecei- 
ver ſhould not know from whence they come (becaule it 


tay be he is baſhfull, and the knowledge thereof may . dif 
courage him from taking, though his needs be great); 4t j1s 


good 
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oor and expedient to conceale it frum him, and to ſuffer the 
efit to drop into his hand,as it were vnawarcs.It is enough 
the benefaRtor know it, and his owne conſcience ſcrue bim 
fora witneſle, which is better than if he had a thoutand lco- 
kers on. 

Sixtly, without the hurt and cfence of another, and the 


Without the of- yreindice of juſtice : todoe good not doing euill : To giue to 
fence of another. 16 atthe charge of another, is to ſacrifice the ſonne in the 


TO 
7. Wiſely. 


preſence of the father, faith a wiſe man. 

Scuenthly, wiſely. A man may be ſometimes hindered 
from anſwering demands and petitions, from refuſing or yeel. 
ding vntothem. This difficultic procecdeth from the ecuill 
nature of man, eſpecially of the peri:ioner, who vexeth tim- 
ſelfe roo much in the enduring of a repulſe, be it neuer ſoiuſt 
and reaſonable.And this is the reaſon why ſome promiſe and 
agree toall( ateſtimonie of weakneſſe) yea, when they haue 
neither power, nor will to performe, and referring the auoi- 
ding of this difficulty to the very point of the exccution, they 
hope that many chings may happen that may binder and 
trouble the performance of their promiſe,and {o think toquit 
themſclues of their obligation; or if it fall out there be queſti- 
on made thereof ,they finde excuſes and auoidances, and fo for 
that time content the petitioner. But none ofall this is tobe 
allowed,for a man ought not ro promiſe or agree toany thing, 
but to that which he can, will, and ought to performe. And 
finding himſelf betweene theſe two ſtraits and dargers,either 
of a bad promiſe, becauſe it iseither yniuſt, or ill befirting, 
or anabſolure deniall, which may ſtirrevp ſome ſedition, or 
miſ-conceit, the counſell is, that be ſalue this matter cither 
by delaying the anſwer, or in ſuch ſort compoſing the yu 
miſe in ſuch generall and doubtfull termes, that they bind not 
a man preciſely to the perforinance thereof. But here iscraft 
and ſubtiltie, farre different from true freedome, but thus 
iniquitic of the petitioner is the cauſe thereof, and he deſer- 


ueth it. 


Eightly, ir muſt proceed from a manly heart, and heartic 


8. From a bearty affc&ion, Homo ſum , hnumani a me mbil alienur pato: 1 an 4 


affeftion. 


+ Eſpecially cowards thoſe that are afflited andin want, and 


man, and | thinke nothing belonging vnto man ſtrange unto me; 


this 


i 
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this is that which we call mercie. They that hane not this 
affcQion, <p: + immaner, are inhumane, and carry the 
marks of diſhoneſt men. But yer this maſt proceed from a 
ſtrong, conſiant, and generous, not a ſoft, ctfeminate, and 
troubled minde : for that is a vitious pailion, and which may 
fall ioto a wicked minde, whereot in this place we haue alrea- 
dy [poken: for there is agood and an euill mercie. A man 
mult ſuccour the fied, not affii Ring himſelfe, andapplys= 
ing the cuill vnto himſelte, detra nothing from cquitie, and 
honour; for God fiith, that we mult nor haue pittice of the 
poore in indgement : and to Godand his Saintsare faid to be 
mercifull and pitifull. 

Ninthly, it muſt be without boaſting, and ſhew, or publike 


proclamation thereof, for this is a kinde of reproach : Theſe 9. //itout bee» 
kindeof vaunts doe nor onely take away the grace, bur the 


credir,and make a benefit odious,hec eſt in odium beneficia per 
ancere. And in this ſenſe it is lard, that a benetaRtor muſt for- 
get his good deeds. | 

He muſt continue them, and by new benefirs confirme, 
and renue the old, (this inuiteth the whole world ro loue 


I3 


n3 


10 Contizye 
them witbout 


him, and to ſeeke his loue) and neuer repent himlclfe of the ;cgemance. 


old, howſocuer it may ſecme, that he hath caſt his ſeed vpon 
a barren and vnthankfull ground, bexeficy tus criam infelics. 
tas placeat,nu/quam hec vox, vellen non feciſſe. Let enen the ll 
ſucceſs of thy good deeds pleaſe thee:nener hane thu in thy month, 
I would I had not don:itt. Anvnthankfull man wrongs none 
but himſclfe, and a good turne is not loſt by his ingratitude ; 
It is a holy conſecrated thing that cannot be violared, nor 
extinguiſhed by the vice of another. And it is no reaſon 
becauſc another is wicked, that therefore a man ſhould ceaſe 
to be good,or diſcontinue bis office : and that which is more, 
the worke of a noble and generous heart is to continue to 
doe well, to breake and to yanquiſh the malice and ingrati- 
tude of anorhjer man, and to mend his manners : oprims virs 
& ingentis animi eſt tanadin ferre ingratum, donec feceris gra- 
tum : vincit malos pertinax bonits. The beſt men and generons 
mindes will beare [0 long with an vngratefull perſon, vntill with 
their goodneſſe they ſha'l make him grateſull; perſenering good- 
weſſe onercommeth the eurll, 

I'i Laltly, 
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Laſtly,not to trouble, or importune the receiuer in the fra. 
ition thereof, as they who hauing giuing an honour, or an 
office ro a man, will afterwards exccute it themiclues; or at 
leaſtwiſe procurethem one good, that they may reape another 
themſclues. He that is the receiuer, ought not to endure this, 
and therefore is not vnthankfull ; and the benefaRtor defa- 
ceth the benefit, and cancellcth the obligation. One of our 
Popes denying a Cardinallan vniuſt boone wh ch he deman- 
d:d, alleadging vnto him that he was the cauſe why he was 
made Pope, anſwered him, Why then giue me {caucto be 
Pope,and take not that from me that thou haſt giuen mc. 

Aſter theſe rules and aduilements concerning good deeds, 
we muſt know that there are ſome benefits more acceptable 
and welcome than others, and which are more or leſle bin. 
ding. They are beſt welcome, that procced from a fricndly 
hand,from thoſe whom a man is inclined to loue withour this 
occaſion; andcontrarily it 1s a gricte to beobliged vato him, 
whom a man likesnot, and to whom he would not willingly 
be indebted. Such benefits alſoare welcome, that come from 
the hand of him, that is any way bound to the recetwer : for 
here is a kinde of iuſtice, and they binde lefſe. Thofe good 
deeds that are done in necetlities,and great extremiries,carrie 
with them a greater force,they make a man forget all iniurics 
and offences paſt, if there were any, and binde more ſtrong- 
lie; as contrarily the deniall in ſucha caſe, is very injurious, 
and makes a man forget all benchits paſt. Such benefits like- 
wiſe, as may be required with the like, are more g'adly re- 
ceiued,than their contraries, which ingender a kinde of hate; 
for hethat findeth himſclfe wholly bound, without any pow- 
er or poſſibilitic of repaiment, as often as he {ecth his benefa« 
Qor, hethinkes he ſees a teſtimonic of his inabilitie or in- 
gratitude, and it is irkſome to his heart. There are ſome be» 
nefits, the more hone!t and gracious they are, the more bur- 
thenſome are they to the receiuer, if he be a man of credit, as 
they that tie the conſcience and the will, for they locke aſter, 
keepe a man in his right memoric, and ſome feare of forget- 
fulneſſe, and failing his promiſe. A man is a ſafer priſoner vn- 
der his word, than vnder locke and key. It is better to be 
ticd by ciuill and publike bands, than by the law of _— 
an 
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and conſcience : two notariesare better than one. I truſt your 
word, and your faith, and conſcience ; here is more honour 
done to the receiuer ; but yet conſtraint faſtneth, ſolliciteth, 
and preſſeth much more, and here is more ſafety tothe len- 
der, and a man carricth himſelfe more careleſly, becauſe he 
doubteth nor but that the law,& thoſe outward ties willawa- 
ken him, when the time (hall ſerue, Where there is conſtraint, 
the will ismore looſe ; where there 15 lefle con(traint,the wiil 
hath leſle liberty : 2uod me jus coget vix 4 voluntate impe- 
prem: I canhardlyrequeit of my will, that which the law con. 
ſtraineth me vnto. 
From a benefit proceeds an obligation, and from it a bene- 


fit ; and ſoit is both the childe and the father, the etfeR and 9bigation the 


mather an1 
daurhter of 4 
benefit or yood 


the cauſe, and there is a twofold obligation, ative and paſ- 
fiue. Parents, Princes, and ſupcriours, by the duty of their 
charge, are bound to doe good vnto thoſe thar are committed 
and commended vnto them, either by law or by nature ; and 
generally all menthart haue ineanesare bound to relecuc thoſe 
that are in want, or any aftit.on whatſoeuer, by the com- 
mand of nature. Behold here the firſt obligation,afterwards 
from benefits or good turnes, whether they be due and ſprin= 
ging from this firſt obligation, or freeand pure mcrits,ariſeth 
the ſecond obligation, and difcharge, whereby the receiuers 
are bound to an acknowledgement and thankfu!l requitall. All 
this is ſignified by He/iodus, who hath made the Graces three 
in number, holding cach other by the hands. 

The firit obligations diſcharged by the good offices of 


euery onethat is in any charge, which ſhall preſently be dif- 7% firſt obliga> 
courled of in the ſecond part, which concerneth particular a6 worders 


dutics : but yet this obligation is ſtrengthned,and weakned 
and leſſened accidentally by the conditions and ations of 
thoſe thar are the receiuers. For their offences, ingratitudes, 
and vnworthinefſe doe in a manner diſcharge thote, that are 
bound to haue care of them ; and a man may almolt fay as 
much of their naturall defeRs roo. A man may iuſtly with 
lcfle affeRtion loue that childe, that kinſman, that ſubicR, that 
is not onely wickedand vnworthy, but foule, miſ-hapen, 
crooked, vnfortunate, ill borne; God himſelfe hath abated 
him much, from their naturall price andeſtimation ; but yet 
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a man muſt inthis abatement of affe&ion, keepe a iuſtice, and 
a moderation, for this concerneth not the helps and ſuccors 
of neceſſity, and thoſe offices that are duc by publike reaſon, 
but only that attention, and affeion, which 1s in the imward 
obligation. 

1 he ſecond obligation,which ariſeth from benefits, isthar 
which we arc to handle,and concerning which, we muſt at this 
time ſer downe ſome rules: Firſt,the law of dutifull acknows- 
ledgement and thanktulnefle 15 naturall, witnefle beaſts theme 
{elucs,not oncly priuate and domeſticall, but crucll and ſauage, 
among whom there are many excellent examples of this ac» 
knowledgement, as of the Lion towards the Roman ſlaue, 
Officia ettam fere ſentinnt : Enen wilde beaſts hane a fecling of 
good offices done unto them. Secondly, it is a certaine at of ver- 
tuc, and a te{timony ofa good minde, and therefore it 1s more 
to be eſteemed than bounty or bencfit, which many times pro- 
ceeds from aboundance , from power, loue ofa mans propcr 
intereſt, and very ſeldome from pure vertue, whereasthank. 
fulneſſe ſpringeth alwayes from a good heart ; and therefore 
howlocuer the benefit may be more to be deſired, yer kinde 
acknowledgement is farre more commendable. Thirdly, it is 


an caſie thing, yea a pleaſant, and that is in the power ofcuery . 


man. There is nothing more caſic, than to doe according to 
nature, nothing more pleaſing, than to be free from bands,and 
to beat libertie. 

By that which hath beenc ſpoken, it is caſie to ſee how baſe 
and villanous a vice forgetfulncſſe and ingratitude 1s, how 
vnpleaſing and odious vntoall men ; Dixerss maleds1a cnn. 
fla, cum ingratium hominem dixeris: T how (peake#t all the eanl 
that may be [aid , when thou nameſt an vngrateſull man. It 1s 
againſt nature, and thereforc Plato ſpeaking of his diſciple 
eArifotle, callcth him an vngratcfull mule. Ir is likewiſe 
without al! excule, and cannot come but from a wicked na- 
ture; Grave vitinm, tntolerabile, quod diſſociar homies: A 
grienons vice and intolerable, which breaketh the ſoctety of men. 
Reuenge which followeth an iniuric , as ingratitudc a good 
turne, is much more {rong and preſſing ( for an injury 1n- 
forceth more than a benefit ; A/tius injurie quam merita de 
cendunt 3 [ninries (inke deeper into the rainde, than deſerts. ) 
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It is a very violent paſſion, but yet nothing ſo baſe, fo defor- 
med avice as ingratitude. It 18 like thoſe cuils that a man 
hath, that are not dangerous, butyet are more gricuous ands 
painfull than they that are mortall. In reuenge there is ſome 
ſhew of iuſtice, and a man hides not humſelfe,to work his will 
therein ; but in ingratitude there is nothing but baſe diſhone- 
neſtteand ſhame, . 

Thank fulneflc or acknowledgement, that it may be ſuch as 
it ſhould be, muſt haue theſe conditions. Firſt,he mult grati- 
ouſly receiue a benefit, with an amiable and cheerctull viſage 


and ſpeech: Qui grate beneficium accepit, primam ejws penſio. ence, 


wem ſoltnt: He which receineth a benefit thankefully diſchergeth 


the firſt payment thereof.Secondly, he mult neuer forget it, /u+ 1dem- 


gratiſſimns omninn qui oblitus,nuſquam enim grath fiers poteſf, 
cus totum benefictum elapſumeſt: He that forgerteth a benefit uu of 
all other moſt wngratefull;for in no reſpett can he be made thank- 


fall that hath vtterly forgotten 4 good turne. The third office is Plin, 


to pabliſh it; i9genns padors oft faters per ques profecerimns,ch 
bec quaſi merces author: It is the part of au honeft winde to con- 
feſſe by whom we hawe receined profit, and thiris ar it were are» 
ward to the anthor. As a man hath found the heart, and the 
hand of another,open to doe good, ſo-muſt he haue his mouth 
open to preach and publiſh it, and to the end the memorie 
thereof may be more firme and ſolemne, he muſt name the 
benefit, and that by the name of the bencfator. The fourth 
officeisto make reſtitution, wherein be muſt obſerue theſe 
foure conditions : That it be not too ſpeedy, nor too curi- 
oufly ; for this carries anill ſent with it, and it bewraics too 
at an vnwillingneſſe to be in debt, and roo much haſte to 
be uit of that band. And it hkewiſe giueth an occaſion to 
the friend or benefaRtor, to thinke that his curteſie was not 
kindly accepted of ; for to be too carefull, and defiroustore- 
pay,is to incurretheſuſpition of ingratitude.It mult therefore 
follow ſometime after, and it my not be too long neither, 
leſt the benefit grow too ancient, (for the Graces are painted 
young) and it muſt be von ſome apt and good occaſion, 
which cither offcreth it ſelfe,or is taken,& that without noiſe 
and rumour. That it be with ſome vſuric,and ſurpaſſe the be- 
nefit, like fruitfull ground : 5ingrarm eft qui beneficium wr 
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fone wſura; He ts vnthankful, who refloreth a benefit without 
profit; or at lealt equall it with all the ſhew and acknowledge. 
mcntthat may be, of great reaſon of a farther requitall, and 
that this is not to ſatis5e the obligation, but to giue ſome te- 
ſtimony that he forgerterth not how much he is indebted. Thar 
it be willingly and with a good heart ; [ngratns eft, qui mets 
gratuseft ; He is ungrateſull, who is grateſull for ſeare, For if 
jr were ſogiuen; Eodem animo ben:ficium debetur, quo datur: 
errat fi qurs beneficinm libentins accepit, quam reddit : A bene. 
fit ought to be reſtored with the ſame minde, wherewith it was 
gizen : he 11 to be blamed whoſoener he be that receineth a benefit 
more willingly than he reftoreth it.Laſtly,ifhis inability be ſuch, 
as chat he cannot make preſent reſtitution, yer let his will be 
forward enough, which is the firſt and principall part, and as 
it were the ſoule, both of the benefit and acknowlegement ; 
thoughthere be no other witnefſe hereof than it ſelfe ; and he 
muſt acknowledge not only the good he hath receiued, but 
that likewiſe that hath beene oftcred, and might haue beene 
recciued, that is to ſay, the good will of the benefaRtor which 
1s, as bathbcene ſaid, the principall, 


The ſecond part, which concerneth the 
ſpeciall duties of certaine men, by certarne 


and ſpecjall obligation, 


Tus PaxrrFacn. 


Eingto fpeake of ſpeciall and particular duries, differing 
according to the diucrſity of perſons and their fates, 
whether they be vnequall, as ſuperiours and inferiours, or 
equall,wve will beginne with maricd folkes, whoare mixt,and 
hold with both equality and inequality. And ſo much the ra- 
ther, becauſe we are firftto ſpeake of priuate and domeſticall 
juſtice & duties,before publike,becauſe they are before them; 
as families and houſes are before common- weales, and there- 
fore that priuate iuſtice which is obſerued in a family, is the 
image, and ſource, and modell of a common-weale. Now 
theſe priuate and domeſfticall dutie: are three ; that is to ſay, 
betweene the hugband and the wife, parcnts and —_— 

crs 
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maſters and ſcruants, and theſe are the parts of a heyſhold or 
family, which taketh the foundation from the busband and 
the wife, who are the maſtcrs and. authours thereof, And 
thgretore firlt of maried tolke. 


Cuna?. XII. 
T be dntie of maried folks. 


Ccording tothoſe two divers conſiderations that are in 
mariage, as hath beene ſaid,that :5 to fay,cquality and in. 
equality, there are likewiie two forts of duties and offices of 


maried folke, the one common to both, <q.ally reciprocall, of, 


like obligation,though according rothe cuitome ot the world, 
the paine, the rep16h,the incunuenience, be nut cquall : that 
is tv lay, an entire loyalty, hdelity, community, and commus- 
nication of all things, and a care and authority cuer their fa. 
milic,a"d all the gods cftheir houſe. Hcreof we haue ſpoken 
anore at large inthe fi: it booke, 

The other are particular and different, according to that 


inequality that is berwixt them, tor thoſe of the husbandare ; Particular du- 
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1 
Commen duntit}. 


x. To inſtrut his wife with mildneſle in all things that be- _—_ baſe 


long vnto her duty, her honor,and good, whereof the is ca 
ble. 2. To nouriſh her, whether ſhe brought dowry wich her 
or no. 3. Tocloath her. 4. Tolic with her. 5. Tologe and 
dc fend her: The two extremities arc baſe and vitions, to hold 
her vnder like a ſcruant, to make her miiireſſe by ſubieRin 
him(clte vato her. And theſe are the principall duties. Thets 
follow after, tocomfort her being ſicke, to deliuer her being 
captiue, to bury her being dead, to nouriſh her liuing, and to 
_ for his children he hath had by hcr,by his willand te» 
ent. 
The dutics of the wife, 1. Are to giue honor, reuerence, and 


3 
reſpc& to her busband, as to her maſter and lord, for ſo haue ©! 1h Hes 


the wiſcſt women that cuer were, termed their husbands, and 

the Hebrew word Baal ſignificth them both, husband and 

lord. She that diſchargeth her ſclfe of this duty,honoreth ber 

ſelfe more than her husband; and doing othcrwiſe, wrongs 

none but her ſelte. 2. To giue obedience in all things iaſt and 

law tull,applyingand accommodating her {clfe ro the m—_ 
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and hnmours of her husband, like atrue looking-glafſe, which 
faithfully repreſenteth the face, hauing no other particular de. 
ſignement, loue, thought, but as the dimenſions and acci- 
dents, which haue no other proper ation or motion, and ne- 
uer moue but withthe body, the applicd her ſelfe in all things 
to her husband. 3. Seruice, as to prouide cither by hcr ſcltc 
or ſome other his viands, to walh his feet. 4- To keepe the 


' houſe, and therefore the is compared to the Tortuis, and is 


Ecclcl 26. 


painted hauing her feet naked,and eſpecially in the abſence of 
her husband. For ber busband being far from her, ſhe muſt be 
as it werc inuifible, and contrary to the Moone( which appea- 
reth in her greatneſſe when ſhe is fartheſt from the Sunne )nor 
appeare, but when ſhe comes neere her ſunne. 5. To be (i- 
lent, and not to ſpeake but with her husband, or by her huſ 
band : and foraſmuch as a filent woman 1s a rare thing, ard 
hardly found, ſhe is ſaid to be a pretious gift of God. 6. To 
employ her time in the practiſcand {tudy of huſwiterie, which 
is the moſt commodious and hor.ourable ſcience and occupa- 
tion of a woman ; this is ber ſpeciall miſtris quality,and which 
a man of meane fortune,ſhould eſpecially ſeeke in his mariage, 


- Tris the only dowry,that ſerueth cither to ruinate,or preſeruc 
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families,but it is very rare. There arc diucrs that are covetous, 
few that are good huſwiues. We are to ſpeake of them both, 
of houſhold husbandry preſently by it ſelfc. 

Inthepriuate acquaintanceand vſc of mar iage there muſt 
be a moderation, that is, a religious and denout band, for that 
pleaſure that is therein, mult be mingled with ſome ſeuerity; 
it mult be a wiſe and conſcionable deltght. A man muſt touch 
his wife diſcreetly and for honeſty,as it 15 ſaid, and for fearc,as 
Ariftotle ſaith, leſt provoking her deſires too wantonly, the 
pleaſurethereof make her to exceed the bounds of reaſon,and 
the care of health: for roo hot and too frequent a pleaſure al- 
tercth'the ſced,and hindreth generation. On the orher fide,to 
the end ſhe be nor oner languiſhing, barraine, and ſubie& to 
other diſeaſes, he muſt offer himl{clfe vnto her though fel- 
dome. Solon faith;thrice in a moneth ; but thcre can no ccr- 
taine law or rule be ginen hereof. 

The doarite of houſhold husbandry doth willingly fol- 
low, andis annexed vnto mariage. X 

HAP, 
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I Ouſhold husbandrie is an excellent, iuſt, and profi- 

table occupation. It is a happy thing, lakh Plato, 
for a man to go through his priuate affaires without iniuſtice, 
There is nothing more beautifull than a houſhold well aud 
peaceably gouerned. 

2 Itis a profeſſion which isnot difficult, for he that is ca- 
pable of any thing clſe, is not vncapable of this ; but yet it is 
carcfull and paioful!, and troubleſome, by reaſon of the mul- 
titude of affaires, which thoughthey be ſmall and of no great 
importance, yet foraſmuch as they are common and frequear, 
and neuer at at end, they doe mach annoy and weary a man- 
Domeſticall thornes pricke,becauſe they are ordinary ; bur it 
they come from the principall perſons of the family, they 
gaule and exulcerate,and grow remedileſle. 

3 Ir isa great happineſle, and a fit meane toliueateaſc, to 
haue one whom a man may truſt, and ypon whom he may re- 
poſe himſclfe; which that he may the better doe, he mult 
chooſe one that is true and loyall,andafrerwards binde him to 
doe well by that trult and confidence he putteth in hym. Ha- 
bita fides ipſam obligat fidens ; mulii fallere decuernnt, dum ths 
went falls; + ali); jus peccands, ſuſpicando d:derunt ; Fauh 
being ginen, bindes faith againe ; many hane tanght to deceine, 
whileſt they feare ts be deceined, and hane ginen occaſion vnto 
ethers of offending, by ſuſpeting them. 

4 The principall precepts and counſels that belong to fru- 
ga.iry, or good hu>bandry, are theſe : 1. To buy and fell all 
thingsat the beſt times and ſcaſons, that is, when they are 
belt and beſt cheape. 2. To take good: heed leſt the goods 
in the houſe be ſpoiled or miſcary, be either loft or carried 
away ; This doth eſpecially belong to the woman, to whom 
Ariſtotle gives this authority ms care. 3- To prouide firit 
and principally for thele three ; neceſſiry,cleanlinefiegorder : 
and againe, if there be mxeancs, ſoine aduiſe to prouideſor theſe 
three too ; but the wiler ſort wiſh nogreat pains to = taken 
therein : 
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therein: Non ampliter ſed munditer convivinen; plus [alu gnam 
ſumptns ; A feaſt muſt not bee coſtly, bus cleanly ; mere mirth 
than coſt, Abundance, pompe, and preparation, exquiſite 
and rich faſhion. The contrary is manytimes praftiſed in good 
houſen, where you ſhall haue beds garniſhed wich ſilke, cm. 
broidcred with gold, and but one {1mple coverlid in wiorer, 
a werea commodity farre more neceflary. And o of the 
rel 

4+ To rule and moderate his charge, which is done by ta- 
king away ſuperfluities,'yct prouidggg for necelſlity, and that 
which is fit and beſeeming. A ducket in a mans purſe willdoe 
a man more honour and honeſty, than ten prodigally ſpent, 
faichone. Againe(bur this requires induſtry and good ſuffi. 
ciency )to make apreat ſhew with alittle charge, and aboue 
all, notto ſuffer the expence to grow aboue the receit and the 
income. 

5. To have acareand aneic ouer all; the vigilancy and pre. 
ſence of the maſter, ſaith rhe proucrbe, fatreth the horſe and 
the land. And inany caſe the maſter & miſtris muſtrake a care 
to conceale their ignorance and inſufficiency in the affaires of 
the houſe, & much more their carcleſnefſe,making a ſhew as if 
they attended and thought of nothing eſe. For ifofficers and 
ſeruants hauc an opinion that their maſters loake not vnto 
_ they may chance to make his haire grow thorowhis 
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= dutic of parents and children is reciprocall and reci- 
procally naturall : if that of children be more ſtrait, that 
of parcnts is more ancient, parents being the firſt aurhours 
and cauſe, and more importantito a common: weale ; for ro 
people a itate, and tofurniſh it with honeſt men and good ci- 
tizens,the culturcand good nouriſhment of youth 15 neceſſa- 
ric, which is the ſeed of a common- wealth. And there comes 
not ſo much euil roa weale-publikegby the ingratitude of chil» 
dren tewards their parents, as by the carelcinefſe of parents 
in che inſtruRion ofthcir childrea : and therefore with prett 
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reaſon in Lacedemes and other good and polirike ſtates, there 
wasa puniſhmentand a penaltic laid ypon the parents when 
the children were ill conditioned. And Pats was wont toſay, 
that he knew not in what a man ſhould be more carefull and 
diligent than to make a good ſonne. And Crates cried out 
in choler, To what end doe men take ſo much care in heaping 
vp goods, and ſo little care of thoſe to whom they ſhall leaue 
them? Iris as much asif a man ſhould rake care of his ſhooe 
and not of his foot. What ſhould he doe with riches that is 
not wiſe,and knowes not how tovſerthem? It is.like a rich 
and beautifuil ſaddle vpon a iades backe. Parents then are 
doubly obliged to this durie; both becauſe they are their chil- 
dren, and becauſe they are the tenderplants, and hope of the 
Common-weale : This is to till his owne land rogether with 
that of the weale publique. 

Now this office or durie hath foure ſucceſſive parts, accor- 
ding tothoſe foure goods or benefitsthat achild ought to re- 
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cciue ſucceſliuely from his parents, life nouriſhment, inſtru- ,,,,,. 


Qion, communication. The firſt regardeth the time, when 
the infant is in the wombe, vntil his comming intothe world 
incluſinely : the ſecond the time of his infancie in his cradle, 
yutill he know how to goe and to ſpeake: thethird all his 
youth ; this part muſt be handled more ar large, and more ſe- 
riouſly : the fourth concerneththeir affeation, communicati- 
on and cariage towards their children now come to mans 
eſtate, touching their good, thoughts,dcfignements. 

The firſt, which regarderh the generation and fruit in the 


3 
wombe,is not accounted of and obſerued with ſuch diligence 7% f# pore, 


as it ought, alrhough'it have a much part in the good orcuill '*" 
of a child (as well of their bodies as their ſoules ) as their edu- 
cationand inſtrution after they are borne and come to ſome 
growth. This is that that giaerh the ſubſiſtence, the temper 
nd temperature, the nature ; the other isarrificiall and acqui- 
red : and if there be a fanilt committed ia this firſt part,the ſe 
cond and third can hardly repaire it, no more than a fau't in 
the firft concoion cf the ſtomacke, cannot be mended in 
the ſecond nor third, We men goe vnaduiſedly and headlong 

to this copulation, onely prowvokedthereunto by pleaſure, and 
adefire todu-burthen our ſelucs of that which rickleth and 
preſicth 
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prefleth vsthereunto; if 4 conception happen thereby, it is by 
chance, for no man-goethto it warily, und with ſuch delibe» 
ration and diſpoſition of body as be ought, - and nature 'doth 
require. Since then onen are made at aduenture,and by chance, 
It isno maruell ifthey ſeldome fall out to be beautifull, good, 
ſound, wiſe and well compoſed. Behold then briefly, accor. 
ding to Philoſophie tbe particular aduiſements touching rh-15 
firlt point,tbat 15 to ſay,the begetting of male children, found, 
wiſe and judictous: for that which ſerueth for rhe one of thelc 
qualiries,ſerues for the other. 1. A man muſt not couple him. 
jelfe with a woman that is of a vile, baſe and diflolute condi. 
tion, or of a naughtie and vitious compoſition of body. 2. He 
muſt abſtaine from this ation and copulation ſeven or eight 
dayes.:3. During which time he is tonouriſh himſelfe with 
wholcſome viAtuals, more hot and drie than otherwiſe, and 
ſuchas may concoR well in the ſtomacke. 4. He mult vie a 
more than moderate exerciſe. All this tendeth te this end 
and purpoſe, that the ſeed may be well concoted and fealo- 
ned, hot and drie, fit and proper for a maſculine, ſound and 
wiſe temperature. endl, idle and lazie people, great 
drinkers, who have commonly aniil concoftion, euer beget 
effeminate,idle and diflolute children (as Hippocrates recoun- 
teth of the Scythians.) Againe, a man muſt apply himſelfe to 
this encounterafter one manner, along time after his repaſlt, 
that is to ſay, his belly being empty, and he faſting (for a full 
pR_ performes nothing good either for the minde or for the 
odie) and therefore Diogenes reproched alicentious young 
man, for that his farher had begotten him being drunke. And 
the law of the Carthaginians is commended by Plato, which 
enioyned a man to abſtaine from wine that day that hee lay 
with his wife. 6. And not neere the monthly tearmes of a 
woman, but fix or ſeen dayes before, or as much after them. 
7. And vpon the point of conception and retention of the 
ſeed, the woman turniag and gathering her ſelfe rogerher 
vpon the right ſide, lct her ſoreſt for a time. 8. This dire- 
ion touching the viands and exerciſe muſt be continued du- 
ringthe time of her burthen. 
Tocometo the ſecond point of this office after the birth of 


muſt 
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muſt be w: ſhed in wat me water, ſomewhat brintſh,to make 
the members ſupple and firm,to cleanſe and drie the fieſhand 
the braine, to ſtrengthen the ſinewes, a very good cuſtome in 
the Eaſterne partsand among the Tewes. 2.The nurſe if ſhe be 
to be choſen, let her be young,of a temperature or complexion 
the leaſt cold and moiſt that may be, broug] t vpn labour , 
hard lodging,flender diet, hardned againft cold and heat. 1 fay 
if ſhe be to be choſen, becauſe according toreaſon, and the 0- 
pinionof the wiſeſt,it ſhould be the mother; and thertorethey 
cric out againſt her, when ſhe rcfuſcth this charge, being inui» 
ted and as it were bound thercunto by nature, who tro that end 
hath giuen her milke and dugs, by the example of beaſts; and 
that loue and icalouſic that ſhe ought to haue of her little ones, 
whoreceiue a very great hurt by the change of their aliment, 
now accuſtomed ina {tranger, and pcrhaps a bad cne too, ofa 

conſtitution quite contrary tothe former, whereby they are 

not to be accounted mothers,but by halfes. 2wod eſt hoc ron- 
tra naturam imeperſettum, ac dimidiati matris gerns peperiſſe, 

> (fatim ab /e abjecs ſſe, almſſe in nters ſanguine ſnoneſcio qd 
quod non videret :yon alere autem nunc [n1 latte, quoa videat jam 
viventem,jam hominem,jam matru officia implorantem: Its a 
thing againſt nature, imperfeft, and by halfes, ſor a mother to 
bring forth a childe,and preſently to caſt it from her ; to nonriſhin 
ber wombe with her owne blond, } know not what, which ice ſaw 
not, and not nurſe with her milke that which ſhe ſecth already tie 
wing,a man and imloring the autics of a mother. 3. The nOY- 
riſhment beſides the dug ſhould be goars milke, orrather, 
create, the moſt ſudtile and acrie part of the milke, tod with 
hony & alittle ſalt. Theſe are things very fit for the body and 
the minde, by rhe aduice of all the wife and great Phyſitians, 
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bare malum, &&- eltgere bonum: Let him eat t mtrox and bony ,9u- ! 
till he be able to refuſe the enill, and chooſe the good, The quali- | 
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tie of milke or creamc is very temperate,and full of goud nou- Efay 9. 


ri{hment ; the drincfle of the hony arid falt conſumcth the roo 
great humiditic of the braine, and difpoſcth it ynto wiſdome. 
4. The infant muſt by little andlittle beaccuſtomed and hard» 


ned to the aire,to heat and cold : an1.! iv'c are not to be fearetull - 


thereul; for in the Northerne t:11ts of the world they waſh 
tl.cir 
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their children ſo ſoone as they come out of rhe wombe of 
their mothers in cold water, andare never the worle. 

The two fit parts of the office of parents we haue ſoone 
diſpatched ; whereby it appearcth, that they 2re not true fa. 
thers that haue not that care, affection and diligence in theſe 
matters that is fit ; for they are the cauſe and occaſion, either 
by careleſneſſe or otherwiſe, of the death and vatimely birth 
of their children, and when they are borne they care not for 
them, but expoſe them to the'r own fortunes for which cauſe 
they are depriued by law of that fatherly power oucr them 
that is due vnto them; and the childrento the ſhame of their 
parents are made flaues by thoſe that haue nouriſhed them 
and brought them vp, who are farre from taking care to pre- 
{crue them from fire and water, and all other croſles and affit- 
ions that may light vpon them. 

The third part which concerneth the inſtruRtion of chil. 
dren we arc to handle more ſcriouſly. So ſoone as this infant 
i1sable to gocand to ſpeake, and ſhall beginne to employ his 
mind & his body,and chatthe faculties thereot ſhall be awake» 
ned and ſhew tliemſelues, the memory, imagination, reaſon, 
which beginat the fourth or fifth yeere, there muſt be a great 
care and diligence vſed in the well forming thereof : for this 
firlt tinure & liquor wherewith the mind muſt be ſeaſoned, 
tath very great power. It cannot be expreſſed how much this 
firlt impreſſion and formation of youth pxcuaileth, cuen to 
the conquering of Nature it ſelfe. Nurture, faith one, excel- 
leth Nature. Lycurgus made it plaine to all the world, by two 
lirtledogs of one litter, but diuerſly brought vp, ro whom 
preſenting before them in an open place, a pot of pottage & a 
hare, that which was brought vp tenderly in the houſe fell to 
the pottage;the other that had bincuer trained vp in hunting, 
forſooke the pottage and ran after the hare. The force of this 
inſtration proceeds from this, that it entrethcaſily, and de» 
parteth with difficultic : for being the firſt that entreth, it ta- 
keth ſuch place and winneth ſuch credit as a man will, there 
being no other precedent matter toconteſt with it,or to make 
head againſt it. This minde then wholly new and near, ſoft 
and tender, dotheafily receiue that impreſſion that a man will 
giue vnto it, and afterwards doth not eafily loſe ir. " 
NOW 
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Now this is nor a thing of ſmall importance, but a man may 
rather ſay it is the moſt duhculr and 1mpertant that may be. 
For, who ſceth not thar in a ſtate all deper:ds vpon this? Nee 
verthelefle (and it is the greateſt, moſt dangerous and lamen- 
table fault that is in our policies, noted by e-frifforleand / {u- 
rarch) we (ce that the conduRtand diſcipline of youth is whol- 
ly left vnto the charge and mercy of their parents what kinde 
of men ſocucr they bo many times careleſlc, fooliſh, wicked, 
and the publike ſtate regardcth it not, cares not for it, where» 
by all goes toruine. Almoſt the onely ſtates that have giuen 
to the lawes the diſcipline of children,were that of Lacedemon 
and Creet : Butthe moſtexccllent diſcipline of the world tor 
youth, was the Spartaine ; and therefore Agefilarns perlwaded 
Xenophon to ſend his children thither, for there, ſaith he, they 
may learne the moſt excellent ſcience of the world, and thatis 
to command and to obey well, and there are formed good 
Lawyers, Eimperours at armes, Magiſtrates, Citizens. This 
youth and their inſtruction they eftecmed abone all things ; 
and therefore Antipater demanding of them hiftie children for 
hoſtages, they anſwered him, that they had rather giue him 
twice as many men at their rip*ſt yecres. 

Now before we enter into this matter, I will here giue an 
aduertiſement of fume weight. There are ſome that take great 
paines to diſcoucr the inclinations of children, and for what 
employment they ſhall be moſt fit ; but this is a thing ſo ob- 
ſcure, and fo vncertaine, that when a man hath beſtowed 
what coſt, and taken what paincs he can, he is commonly de- 
ceicd. And therefore not to tie our ſclues totheſe weake and 
light diuinations and prognoſtications drawne from the mo- 
tions of their infancie, let vs indeuour to gine them an in(tru- 
ion vniuerſally good and profitable, whereby they are made 
capable, ready, and diſpoſed to whatſocner. This is to goe 

on a ſure ground, and to doe that which muſt alwayes be 
done. This ſhall be a good tinfture, apt toreceiue all others. 

To make anentrance into this matter, we may referre it 


vnto three points, the forming of the ſpirit, the ordering of 7þe dinifen of 
the bodie, the ruling ofthe manners-But before wee giue any bi matter, 


particular counſell rouching theſe three, there are gencrall 
aduiſements that belong to the manner proceeding in this 
buſineſſe, 
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baſineſſe, that ſhew vs bow ro carry our ſelties wortbily and 
happily therein, which muſt be firſt knowne as a preamble to 


the reſt. 

The firſt is carefully to gnard his ſoule, and to keepe it neat 
and tree trom, the contagion and corruption of the world, 
chatir recciue not any blot nor wicked attainture. And the 
better to doe this, hee muſt diligently keepe the gates, which 
arethe cares cſpecially,and thenthe eics, that is to ſay, piue 
order, that not any, nonot his owne father, come neere vnts 
him to buz into his cares any thing that is emill. There needs 
no more buta word, the leaſt diſcourſe that may be, to make 
an evill almoſt paſt reparation. Guard thine eares aboue aſl, 
and thenthy etes. And for this cauſe Plato was of opinion, 
that it was not fit that ſeruants and baſe perſons ſhould enter- 
taine children with diſcourſe, becauſe their ralke can be no 
betcer rhan fables, vaine ſpecches and fooleries, if not worſe. * 
This were to trainevpand to feed thoſe tender yeeres with 
follies and fooleries. 

The ſecond adaice concerneth not onely the perſons that 
muſt haue charge of this childe, bur the diſcourſe and confe- 
rence wherewith he mult be entertained, and the bookes he 
muſt reade. Touching theperſons, they muſt be honeſt men, 
well borne, of a ſweet and pleaſing conuerſation, hauing their 
head well framed, fuller of wiſdome than of ſcience, and that 
they agree ia opinion together, leſt that by contrary coun. 
ſcls, or a different way in proceeding, the one by rigoor, 
the other by flatterie, they hinder one another, and trouble 
their charge and delignements. Their bookes and communi- 
cation mult not be of ſmall, baſe, ſottiſh, friuolous matters,but 
great and ſerious, noble and generous; ſuch as may rule and 
1nrich the vnderſtanding, opinions, manners, as they that in- 
ſiruta man in the knowledge of our humane condition, the 
motions and myſteries of our minds, to the end he may kn 

higaſclfe and otters; ſuch, I ſay, as may teach him what to 
feare,to loue, todeſire ; what paſſion is, what vertue, how he 
may indge betwixt ambition and auarice, ſeruitudeand ſub- 
iction, libertie and licentiouſnefſe. He is deceived that thine 
keththat there is a greater proportion of ſpirit required tothe 
vnderſtanding of thoſe excellent examples of YValerins Maxi: 
mus, 
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m1, And all the Greeke and Roman Hiſtories ( which is the 


8 moſt beautifull ſcience and knowledge of the world ) than 
to vnderſtand Amadny of Gavule, and other like vaine and fri- 
a uolous diſcourſes. Thar childe that can know how many hens 
F his mother hath, and who are his vncles and his coſens, will 
by as cafily carry away how many Kings there hane beene, and 
> how many Ceſars in Rome. A man muſt not diltruſt the 
ng capacity and ſujHiciency of his minde, but know how tocon- 
6&2 duftand manage it. | 
ds '.. Thethirdis, to carry himſelfe towards him, andto pro. 12 
ha ceed not after an auftere,rude,and ſenere,mayner,bur ſweetly, 7he third gewe- 
C mildly, and cheerefully. And therefore we doe here altoge- v<n 
n, ther condemne that cuſtome which is common in all places, ,, ,9/5ee, 
os to beat and tobox, and with ſtrange wordsand out-crics to 
a hazen children, and to keepe them in feareand ſubieRtion, as 
&. * the manner is in free=ſchooles and colledges.For itisacuſtome 
ole too vniult, and as foule a fault , as when a Iudge or Phyſitian 
ſhall be moued with choler againſt an offender and patient: 
har prejudicall and quite contrary to that purpoſe that a man 
fo hath, which is to fir vpa deſire in them, and to bring themin 
he loue with yertuc, wiſdorne, ſcience, honeſty. Now this im- 
en, perious and rude carriage breeds in children a hatred, horrour 
eir and deteſtation of that they ſhould loue; it proucketh them, s 
hat ' makes'them head-Nrong , abareth and raketh away their cou- 
une * rage, in ſuch ſort that their minds becomeſeruile , baſe and 
"ur, flauiſh, like their vſage ; Parentes ne provocetis adiracundian Coloſly, 
ible filios veſtros, ne d:fondeant antmun : Parents prouoke not your 
1nje children to anger, leſt they be diſcouraged. For ſceing themlclues 
but thus handled , they neuer performe any thing of worth , but 
and cerſe their maſter and their apprentiſhip. 1f they doe that 
in» which is required at their hands, it is becauſe the eye of the 
the maſter is alwayes vpon them, ir is fer feare,and not cheereful- 
1M; ly andnobly , and therefore not honeſtly. If they faile and 
t to performe not their taske, to ſaue themſelues from therigour 
w he of the puniſhment, they haue recourſe to baſe vnlawfull reme- 
ſub- dies, lies,falſe excuſes, teares of deſpight, flights, triuentings, 
thre all worſe than the faule they haue committed. 
5 the Dum id reſcitum iri credit tantsþer cavet; Terent. 
faxi 


$1 ſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingenium redit. 
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Il, quem beneficio adjungas , ex animo facit ; 
$ = par referre, preſent , ab(enſg,1dem erit : 
The ſhame keeper knowledge, knowledge keepes the ſinne 
In awe, which didin ſecrecy beginne: 
1 hom good turnes with lone han? got 
Tobe thy friend, repoſe thy lot, 
Beeft thou there, or beeſt thou not. 

My will is that they be handled frecly and liberally, vſing 
thercin rcaſon, and ſweet and milde perſwaſions, which ia- 
gender in their hearts the affe ions of honour and of ſhame, 
The firlt will ſerue them asa ſpurreto what is good,the ſecond 
a$a bridle rochecke and withdraw them from cuill.Thcre is 
ſomething, I know not what, that is ſcruile and bale in rigour 
and conftraint, the enemy to honour and true liberty. We 
muſt cleane contrary fat their hearts with ingenuitic, libertie, 
loue, vertuc and honour. 


Pudore && liberalitate liberos retinere 
Satinseſſe credo, quam meth. 
Hoc patrinm eſt potins conſueſacere filium 
Snaſponte rele facere, quam aliens metn. 
Ho: pater ac ddminus intere#ft , hoc qui nequit 
Fateatnr (e neſcire imperare liber:4. 
1 hold ut better children vp to reare 
With modeſty and bonnty; than by feave, 
T” enure a childe 'tis rather fathers law 
To doe well of himſclfe, than others awe. 
A father and a maſter differ 0 ; 


' So who can not, to rule ſonnets doth not know, 


Blowes are for beaſts that vnderſtand not reaſon : injuries 
and brawles are for ſlaues. He that is once accuſtomed there- 
unto is mard for eucr. But reaſon the beauty of ation, the 
deſire of honeftie and honour , the approbation of all men, 
cheerefulneſſe and comfort of heart, and the deteſtation of 
their contraries,as brutiſhneſſe,baſeneſie,diſhonour,reproach 
and the improbation of all men;theſe are the armes,the ſpurs, 
and the bridles of children well borne, and ſuch as a man 
would make honeſt men. This is that which a man ſhould al- 
waics ſound in their cares; and ifthele means cannot preuaile, 
all 
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all other of rigour and roughreſle ſhall neuer doe good. That 
which caneort be done with reaſon, wiſdome, endeuour, ſhall 
neuer bedone by torce; andif haply it be done, yet itis to 
ſmall purpoſe. But thelc other meanes cannot be vnprofita- 
ble, 1f they be impioiedin time, before the goodnefle of na- 
tore be ſpentand ſpilt. Bur yet tor all this, let no man thinke 
thar 1 approue that loolc and flattering indulgence, and for- 
tiſh feare to giue children cauſe of diſcontent and ſorrow, 

which is ancther extremitic as bad as tle former. This were 

like the Iuic, to kill and make barren thetree which it embra- 

ceth, or the Ape that killeth her young withculling them; or 
like thole that trareto hold him vp by the haire of the head 
that is in dayger of drowning, for teare of hurting him,and fo 


ſuffer him to periſh. Againſt this vicethe wile Hebrew ſpake x.ec.zo. 


much. Youth muſt be held in obedience and diſcipline, not 
bodily like bca(ts and madmen , but ſpirituall, humane, libe- 
rall according to reaſon. 

We come now to the particular and more expreſle aduiſe» 


ments of this inſtruction. Ihe firſt bead ofthem is, as we *#!icular ad- 
uiements LOu- 


ching the minde. 


hauec fai4, to exerciſe, ſharpen and forme the minde. W here- 
upon there are diucrs precepts , but the firſt principall and 
fundamental of all others , which reſpeerh the end of in» 
ſtruction, and which I moſt deſire to inculcate , becauſe it is 
leaſt embraced and followed , and euery man runncth afrer 
the contrary, which is a common and ordinary errour,is, to 
haue much more, and the chiefe and principall care to exer- 
ciſc, to husband and manure, to vie the proper good, and 
much leſſe ro get and to endeuour the attainment of that 
which is ſtrange; to ſtrive and {ſtudy more for wiſdome, than 
for Scienceand Art;rather well to forme the iudgement,and 
by conſequence the will, and the conſcience, than to fill the 
memory, and to inflame the imagination. - Theſe are the 
three miſtreſſe parts of a reaſonable ſoule : But the firſt is the 


iudgement, as before hath beene diſcourſed, to which place 1 L. 1.ca. 5. 


reſend the Reader. Now the cuſtome of the world is quite 
contrary, which runneth wholly after Art,Science,and what 
i$acquired. Parents tothe end they may make their children 
wiſe, are at great charge, and their children take great paines. 


Vt omniumrerum ſic lterarum intemperantians laboremm:we Tacit, 
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are troubled with an immolerate d-ſire of learning ,as of a! thing; 
elſe. And many times all is loſt. But to make them wile , hc. 
ncft, apt and dexterious, which isa matter of {mall charge or 
zabour , they take nocareat all. W hat greater folly can there 
be in the world,than more toadmire ſcience,that which is ac« 
quircd, memory, than wildome, than naturc? Now all com. 
mit not this fault withone and the ſame min ie ; ſome {imply 
carrie by cuſtome, thinke that wiſdome and ſcience are nor 
things different , orat leaſtwiſe, that they m ch alwayesto- 
gether, andthat it is neceſſary a man haue the one to attaine 
the other; theſe Kinde of men deſerue to be taught : others 
goe out of malice, and they thinke they know well enough 
what they doe, ad at what price ſocuer it be they wilt hauc 
Art and Science : For this isa meanc intheſe dayes inthe oc. 
cidentall parts of Europe to ger fame, reputation , riches, 
Theſe kinde of people make of Science an Art and merchane 
diſe, ſcicnce mcrcinaric , pedanticall , baie and mrchanicall, 
They buy Science to ſell it againe. Let vs leauce theſe mer. 
chantsas vacureable. Contrariwiſe, I cannot here but blame 
the opinion and faſhion of ſome of our Gentlemen of France, 
( for inother Nations this fault is not ſo apparent) who hays 
knowledge or Art in ſuch ditdaine and contempr , that they 
dolefle etteeme of an honeſt man only for this, becauſe he hath 
ſtudicd : they diſcard itas athing that ſeemeth in ſome ſort to 
impcach their nobility. Wherein they ſhe rhemſelues whar 
they are, ill borne, worſe aduiſed,and truly ignorant of vertuc 
and honour, which they likwiſfc bewray in their cariage, their 
idleneſſe, their impertinencies, their inſufficiency, intheir in- 
ſolencies,vanitics, and barbariries. 

To teach others, and to diſconer rhe fault of all this, we 
muſt make good two things ; The one that Science and Wil- 


_ dome are things very diffrent; and that Wiſdome is more 


worth than all the Science or Art of the world; as Heauzn 
exceeds the price of the Earth, gold of iron : The other, thar 
they are not onely different , buſt that they ſeldome or neucr 
go together, that they commonly hinder one another ; hee 
that hath much knowledge or Art is feld-me wiſe, and he 
that is wile hath not much knowledge, Some exceptions 
thereare herein, but they are very rare, and of great, ys 
an 
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and happy ſpirits, Some there haue beene in times paſt, bur 
in theſe dayes there are no more to be found. 
The better to performe this , we mult firſt know what ſci- 


enceand wiſdome is. Science is a great heape, or accumulati» rhe definition 
on and prouiſion of the good of another ; ttatis , a-colleRi- of ſcience and 
on of all that aman hath ſeeene, heard and read in bookes,that »/ſdome, 


is to ſay, ot rhe excellent ſayings and doings of great periona» 
ges that haue beene ofall nations. Now the garner or ftore- 
houſe where this great prouiſioh remaineth and is kept, the 
treaſury of ſcience and all acquired good, is the memory. He 
that hatha good memory, the fault is his owne if he want 
knowledge , becauſe he haththe meane. Wiſdomeis a ſweer 
and regular managing of the ſoule. He is wile that gouerneth 
himſeltec in his defires, thoughts, opinions, ſpeeches, aRions, 
wirh meaſure and proportion. To be briete, and in a word, 
wiſdome is the rule of the ſoule : and that which manageth 
thisrule is the indgement, which ſeeth, iudgeth,cſteemerh all 
things : rangerh them as they ought., giuing to euery thing 
that whichbelongs vnto it. Let vs now (ce their differences; 
and how much wiſdome excels the other. 

Science isa fmall and barraine good is reſpe of wiſdome, 
for it is not only not neceſſary (for ofthree parts of the world 
twoand more haue made little vſe thereof )but it brings with 
it {mall profit, and ſeruesto little purpoſe. 1. It is no way ſer» 
uiceable to the life of a man ; How many people rich and 
poore, great and ſmall , liue pleaſantly and happily , that have 


neuer heard any ſpeech of ſcience ? There are many other - 


things more commodious and ſeruiceable tothe life of man, 
and the maintenance of humane ſociety, as honor, glory, no- 
bility, dignitie, which neuerthelefle are not neceflary. 2.Nei- 
ther is it ſeruiceable ro things naturall, which an ignorant 
fot may as well pertorme , as he that hathbeſt knowledge: 
Nature is a ſufficient miſtris for that. 4. Nor to honeſtie, 
and to make vs better : pawcu eft oprs literis ad bonam ment em, 
Little learning 4 requiſite for a good minae ; nay, it rather hin- 
dreth it. He that will marke it well, (hall finde not only more 
honeſt people , but alſo more excellent 1n all Kinde of vertue 
amongſt thoſe that know little , than thoſe that know moſt, 
witneſſe Rome, which was more honeſt being youngand 1gno- 
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rant, than whenir was old, craftie and cunning. Simplex il.a 

($ aperta virtus in obſcaram & ſolertem ſcientian verſa eſt » 

Fharfimple and open vertur t4 turned into #b/cure and crafty: 

knowledge. Science ſeraeth not for any thing, but to innent 

crafts and ſubtilties,artificiall cunning diuiſes, and whatſoe. 

ucr is an enemic to innocencie, which willingly lodgeth with 

ſimplicitie and ignorance. Atheiſme , errours, ſes, and all 

the troubles of the world have riſen from the order of theſe 

men of Art and knowledge. The firſt temptation of the deuill, 

faith the Scripture,and the beginning of all euill, and the ruine 

of mankinde, was the opinion and the deſire. of knowledge ; 

Eritu ficut dij ſtientes bonunm & malum : Tee ſhall be as gods, 

knowing good and exill. The Sirenes to deceine and intrap Y7y/- 

fer within their ſnares , offered vnto him the gift of ſcience ; 

and S. Pau/aduiſeth you all to take heed, ne qui 92 ſedweat per 
philoſophiam : let no man ſeduce you through their philoſophia, 

$alomonia his One of the ſaufficientelt men of knowledge that euer was, 
Ecclefial Spake of Science , asofathing not onely vaine, but hurtful, 
painfull, and redious. To be briete, Science may make vs 
more humane and-courteons, but not more honeſt. 4. A-« 
gaine, it ſcrueth — to the ſweetning of our life, or the 
quitting vs of thoſe cuils that oppreſſe vs inthe world : but 
contrarily it increaſeth and ſharpneth them, witnefle children 
and fooles, ſimple and ignorant perſons, who mcaſuring euery 
thing by the preſent taſte, runne thorow them with the lefſe 
griefe, bearc them with better content , than men ofgreateſt 

- learning and knowledge. Science anticipateth thoſe euils 
thatcome vp on vs, in ſuch ſort that they are ſooner in the 
Fecleſiaftes +, ſoule of man by knowledge , than in nature. The wiſe man 
10 - aid, that he that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow; 
Ignorance is a more fit remedie againit all eut[s,1ners malorum 
remedinm 1gnorantia eſt: Ignorance the idle remedie of emily, 

From whence proceed thoſe counſels of our friends ; Thinke 

not of it, put it out of your head and memory. 1s nor this to 

caſt vs into the armesof ignorance , as into the beſt and ſafcſt 

fanfuary that may be ? Bur this is but a mockery , for to re- 

member and to forget is not in our power.Bur they would do 

as Chirurgions vſe ro doe, who not knowing how to heale a 

wound, yet ſct a good ſhew vpon it by allaying the =” and 

mgng 
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bringing it aſleepe. They that counſell men to kill themſclues 
in their extreme and remedileflecuils, doe they not ſend a 
man to. ignorance, ſtupiditie, inſenſibilitie? Wiſdome is a ne» 


ccflarie good, and vniuerſally commodious for all thingsg it 


gouerneth and rulcth all : there is not anything thatcan hide; 
or quit it (elfe of the juriſdiction .or knowledge thereof : It 
bearch ſway eucry where, in peace, in warre,in publike,inpri- 
uate : it ruleth and moderateth eventhe infolent behaujours 
of men, their ſports,their daunces, their banquets, and is as a 
bridle vnto them. To conclude , there is nothing that ought 
not tobe done diſcreetly and wiſely ; and contrarily, without 


, Wiſdome all things fall into trouble and confuſion. 


Secondly , Science is feruile, baſe, and mechanicall, im re- 
ſped of wiſdome,and athing borrowed with paine. Alearned 
man is like a Crow deckt with the feathersthat he hathſtolne 
from other birds. He maketha great ſhew in the world,but at 
the charge of another, and he had need to vaile his bonnet of< 
ren ,as ateſt; monte of that honour hee giues to thoſe from 
whom he hath borrowed his Art, A wiſe manis like him that 


lives vpon his owne reuenewes ; for wiſdome is properlya | 


mans owne; it is anacurall good well tilled and laboured, 

Thirdly, the conditions are diuers, the one more beautifull 
and more noble then the other. Learning or Science is fierce, 
preſumptuous,arrogant, opinative, indiſcreet,querulous, Scs- 
entia inflat : Knowledge puffeth vp. 2. SEence is talkatiue, de- 
firous to ſhew it (elfe , which neuerthelefſeknowesnot how 
todoe any thing , is not aQtine , but onely fifto ſpeake and to 
diſcourſe : wiſdomeaReth and gouernethall. 

Learning rhen and wiſdome are things very diffcrent, and 
wiſdomeot the two the more excellent, more-to be eſteemed 
than (cience. For it is neceſſary , profitable roall, vniuerſall, 
aQiue,noble,honelt, gracious, cheerefull.Science is particular, 
vnneceflarie,feldome profitable, not atiue, ſeruile, mechani- 
call, melancholike, opinatiue, preſumptuous. 

Wecome now tothe other point, and that is, that the are 


and that of wiſdomeand iudgement, dry.. This alſois figni- 
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not alwayes together,but contrarily almoſt alwaies ſeparated. Le:ing axd 
The natarall reaſon (as hath beene faid )is, that their remperas »/come _ 
tures arecontrarie. For that of ſcience and memore is moiſt; "** 924997» 
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fied vnto vs, in that which happened to our firſt parents, who 
as ſoone as they caſt their eyes vpon knowledge , they pre- 
ſcatly deſired it, and ſo were robbed of that wiſdome where. 
wighall they were indued from their beginning; whereot we 
cuery day fee the like in common experience. The moſt 
beautifull and flouriſhing States, Common«weales, Empires, 
ancient and moderne, _ beene and are gouerned very 
wiſcly , both tn peace and warre , without ſcience. Rome the 
firſt fue hundred yeeres,, wherein it loarithed in vertue and 
valour , was without knowledge; and ſo ſoone as it began to 
be learned, it began to corrupt, to trouble, and ruinate it ſclfe 
by ciuill warres. The moſt beautifull policie that eucr was, 
the Lacedemonian built by Lycargus, from whence haue 
ſprung the greateſt perſonages of the world, made no profef. 
ſion of learning, and yet it was the {choole of vertue and wif. 
dome, and was euer viRorious ouer Athens, the moitlearned 
citie of the world, the ſchoole of all {cience, the habitation of 
the Muſes , the tore-houſe of Phy loſophers. All thote great 
and flouriſhing realmes of the eaſt and welt Indics,haue {tood 
for manyages together without learning, without the knows 
ledges of bookes or writings. In theſe dayesthey learne ma- 
ny things , by the good leaue and afliltance of their new ma- 
ſters, atthe cxpence of their ownelibertie , yeatheir vices 
and their ſubtilties too, whereof in former times they nzuer 
heard ſpeech. That great; and it may be the greatelt and moſt 
floutiſhing ſtate and Empire which.1sat this day in the worls, 
is that of that great Lord, who like the Lion of the whole 
earth, makes himſelfe to be feared of all the Princes and Mo- 
narks of the world;and even inthis ate, there ts not any pro- 
fellion of ſcience, nor {choole, nor permiſſion or allowance to 
reade, or tcach publikely, nonot in matters of religion, What 
guideth and goucrneth, and maketh the-ſtateto proſper thus? 
It is wiſdome, it is prudence. But come we to thoſe ſtates 
wherein learningand ſciences are incredit. Who doe gouerne 
theny? Doubclefle not the learned. Let vs take for example 
this our realme , wherein learning and knowledge haue gr: a- 
ter bonopsthanin all the world befides,and which ſeemethto 
haue ſucceeded Greece it ſelfe'; The principall ojficers of this 
crowne,the Conſtable, Marſhall, Admirall, the Secretaries of 
the 
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the ſtate, who diſpatchall affaires, are commonly men alto- 
gethcr illitcrate. And doubtleſle, many great Lawycrs, toun- 
ders, and Princes have baniſhed ſcienceas the poylon and pe- 
ſtilence of a Common- wealth; Licemm, Valentinian , Meh0- 
met, Lycurgis. And this we fee what witdome ts without 
ſcience. Let vs now (ce what ſcience is without wildome, 
which is not hard to doe. Let vs lookea little into thoſe that 
make profeſſion of learning , that come from Schooles and 
Vniucrſitics,and haue their heads full of Ars/orle, Cicero, Bar. 
tola. Are there any people in the world more vntoward, 
more ſottiſh, ore vnfit for all things ? From hence com« 
mcth that Prouerbe, that when a man would deſcribe a foule, 
or an vntowardly perſon, he calleth him Clerke, Pedante: 
And to expreſle a thing ill done, it is the manner to fay, Ir is 
Clcrke-like done, Ir ſhould ſeeme that learning doth intoxi- 
cate , andasit were hammer a mans braines, and makes him 
to turne {ot and foole , as King Agrippa faid to S. Paul; Mnl. 
rete lutere ad inſaniam adancunt : much learning maketh thee 
mad: There are diuers men, that had they beene neuer trained 
vpin ſchooles and colledges, they had beene farre more wile: 
and their brethren that haue ncuer applicd rhemſclues to lear- 
ning , haue proued the wiſer men; Yr melsus fuiſſet non dids- 
ciſſe: nam poltquam dots prodierunt, bon deſunt: So that it had 
beene better they had nener beene learned: for after they became 
learned , they l:(s off from being good. Come tothe pradtile, 
chuſe me one of thetic learned ſchollers,bring him to the com- 
mon counſell of a city , or any publike aflembly , wherein the 
atfaires of the {tatc are conſulted of, or matter of policie , or 
houſhold husbandry , you never ſaw a man more aſtoniſhed, 
he waxeth pale, bluſheth , cougheth, and art laſt knowes not 
what to ſay. And if he chance to ſpeake, he entreth intoa long 
diſcourſe of definitions , and djuifions of Arifole ; ergo pot» 
lead, Marke in the ſclfe-ſanie counſell, a merchant, a burgeſlc, 
that neuer heard (ſpeake of Arsforle, he will yceld a better rea- 
ſon, giue aſounder indgememe,and more to purpoſe than theſe 
{Cholaſticall Doors. 

Now it is nut enoughto haue ſaid, that wiſdome and lear- 
ning {cldome concurre aid meet t1gethrr , vnieſſe we ſeeke 
the reaſon and caule thereof ; not doubting thereby bur ſuffi 
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ciently tocontent andrto fatisfie thoſe, that miſlike what 1 
hauc aid, orthinke me perhaps anenem'e ro erudition and 
learning. The queſtion thereof is, from whence it corhmeth 
that learning and wiſdome doe ſeldome encounter and meet 
together in one andthe ſame man : Andthere is great rea- 
ſon, why we ſhould mone thisqueſticn : for it isa ſtrange 
thing, and againſt reaſon, that a man, the more learned he 1s, 
ſhould not be the more wiſe, learning and knowledge being 
a proper meanes, and inſtrument vnto wiſdome. Behold 
theretore two men, the onea ſtudent, the other none; he 
that bath ſtudied, is, in ſome ſort, bound to be farre the wiſer 
of the two, becauſe he hath all that the other hath, that is, na- 
ture, reaſon, indgement , ſpirit; and beſides theſe the coun- 
ſels, diſcourſes, uudgements of all the greateſt men of the 
world, by reading their books. 13 there not then great reaſon, 
he ſhould be much more wiſe, more dexterious , more hone 
than the otber, ſince that with theſe proper and naturall 
mecanes , he attainerh ſo many extraordinaric on cuery fide ? 
For asone faith weil, the naturail good cohering and con. 
curring with the accidentall , framerh an excellent compoſi. 
- y and yet ncuerthelefſe, we ſee the contrarie, as hath becne 
aid. 

Now the true reaſon andanſwer to all this,is the euill andſi. 
niſter manner of ſtudy and ill inſtruion. T hey learne out of 
booksand ſchooles excellent knowledge, but with ill meanes, 
and as bad ſucceſſe. Whereby it comes to paſſe, that all their 

ftudic profiteth them nothing at all, but they remaine indi- 

nt and poore, inthe mid(t of their plentic and riches, and 
hike Tantalis, dic for hunger inthe midſt of their dainties: 
thereaſon is, becauſe whileſt they pore vpon their bookes, 
they reſpeAtnothing ſomuchasto ſtuffe and furniſhrherr me» 
mories withthat which they reade and vnderſtand , and pre- 
ſently they tbinke themſclues wiſe:like him that put his bread 


> into hispocket, and not into his belly, when his pocket was 


full, died for hunger. And ſo with a memorie fally ſtuffed, 
they continue fooles ; Sr 1ent non fibs + wite, [ed alys & 
ſchole: They ſudie not for themſelnes, and for the benefit of 
their life , but for others, and for the ſchooles. They pre- 


parethemſclues to be reporters; Cicero hath faid it, »1- 
riotle, 
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riftrle, Platohath left it in writing, &c. but they for their 
parts know nothing. Theſe men commit a double fault, 
the one is that they apply not that which they learne, ro 
themſelues, that ſo they may forme themſelues vnto Rr- 
tue, wiſdome, reſolution, by which meanes their knowledge 
is vnprofitable ynto them ; the other is , that during all that 
time, which with great paines and charge they employ , to 


- the heaping together and pocketing vp for another with« 


out any profittothemſclues , whatſocuer they canrobfrom 
other men , they ſaffer their owne proper good to fall to 
the ground, and neuer put it in praftiſe. They on the 0» 
ther {ide that ſtudie not, baning no recourſe vnto another, 
take a care to husband their naturall gifts, and ſo prone ma- 
ny timesthe better, the more wile, and reſolute, though lefle 
learned , leſſe gainers, leſſe glorious. Oae there is that hath 
faid as much, though otherwiſe and more briefly ; That lear- 
ning marreth weake wits, and ſpirits , perfiterh the ſtrong 
and naturall, . 

Now hearken to that counſell that I giue hereupon; A 
man muſt not giue himſclfe tothe gathering and keeping the 
opinions and knowledges of another , to the end. hee may 
afterwards make report of them, or vſe them for ſhew or 0+ 
ſtentation , or ſome baſe and mercinarie profit; but he muſt 
vic. them ſo, asthat he may make them his owne.: He muſt 
not onely lodge them in his minde, but incorporate and 
tranſubltantiate them into himſelfe. He muſt not onely water 
his minde with the dew of knowledge , but he muſt make ir 
eſſcarially better, wiſe, ſtrong, good,couragious; otherwiſe to 
what end ſcrueth ſtudic > Vow peranda nobu ſolnm, [ed ſrucu- 
da ſapientis eft:Wiſdome is not onely to be gotten by vs, but to be 
exioyed. He muſtnot doe as it is the manner of thoſe that 
make garlands , who picke here and there whole flowers, 
and ſocarry them away to make noſe-gayes , andafterwards 
prelents , heape together out of that booke and out of this 
booke many good things, to make a faire anda goodly ſhew 
to others ; but he mult doe as Bees vie todoe, whocarry not 
away the flowers,burt ſettle themſelues vpon them, like a hen 
that couererh her chicken , and draweth from them their ſpi- 
rit, force, vertuc , quinteſſcnce , and nouriſhing themſelues, 

] turne 
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torne them into their owne ſubſtance , and afterwards make 
good and {weet hony,,, which is all their owne; and it is no 
more either thyme or (weet marjoruen. So muſt a man gather 
fram bookes the marrow and ſpirit ( neuer enthralling him- 
ſclte ſo much as to retaine the words by heart, as many vic to 
doe, much lefſe the place, the booke,the chapter; that is a ſor- 
* - tiſhandvaine ſuperitition and vanitie , and makes him loſe 
the principall ) and hauing ſucked and dravwne the good, feed 
his minde therewith, informe his iudgement, inſtruct and di- 
re& his conſcience and his opinions, reihe his will; and in a 
| word,frame vnto himſcelfe a worke wholly his owne,that is ro 
Tacie. {ay,an honeſt man, wiſe, aduiſed, reſolute; Non ad pompam nec 
ad [heciemnec wt nomine magnifico ſequs otenum velrs, ſed quo fir. 
mor adver ſiu ſortwita rempublicam capefſas : Not for pompe, oy 
oſtentation, nor to the end thou woulde|t follow eaſe with a glors- 
ous name , but that thereby thou maye# more firmely take vpou 
thee the gouernment of the Common-neal;h againſt all accidents» 
'23 - And hereunto the choiſe of ſciences 18 neccflarie. T hoſe 
2.The ſecond that I commend aboue all others, and that beſt ſcrue to that 
adviſe touching end,which I purpoſe,and whereof I am to ſpeake,are naturali 
the choiſeef = and morall,which teach vsto liue, and to liuc well, nature and 
ſeiencv. vertue;that which weare,and that which we ſhould be:vnder 
the morall are. comprehbenced, the Politickes , Oeconomicks, 
Hiſtories. All the reſtare vaine and frotlic,and we arc norto 
dwell vpon them, but to takethem as paſſing by. 

This end of the inllruftion of youth and compariſon of 
+.The meanes co [Earning and wiſdome, hath held me to long, by reaſon of 
learne. the conteſtation. Let vsnow proceed to the other parts and 

aduiſements of this inſtruction. T he meanes of tinſtructions 

Pywordoſ© arediuecrs, eſpecially of two ſopts; the one by word, that is to 

mouth, ſay, by precepts, infiruRtions and leftures; or elſe by confe- 

rence with honeft and able men , filling and refining our wits 

againſttheirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautifed by the file; 

This mcanes and manner is very pleaſing and agrceable tv 
Nature. 

25 The other by aRion, that is, example, which is gotten,not 

By example, onely from good men by imitation , and fimilitude, but alſo 

wicked,by diſagreement in opinions; For ſome there are that 

learne better by rhe oppoſitionand horrour of that cuill they 

 -_ 
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ſee inanother. It is a ſpeciall vſc of Iultice, rocondemne one, 
that he may (eruc for an example vnto others. And old Cats 
was wont to ſay, That wiſe men may learne more of fooles, 
than fovles of wiſe men. The Lacedemonians the betterto 
diſſwade their children from drunkenneſle, made their fer- 
14:1ts drunken before rheir faces ; tothe end that ſeeing how 
horrible a ſpeacle a drunken man was, they ſhould the ra- 
ther deteſtit. 


Now this ſecond meanes or manner by example, tcacheth compariſon 
vs with more caſe and more delight. To learne by precepts #f theſe two. 


is along way, becauſe it is a painfull thing to vnderſtand 
well, and vnderſtanding toretaine well, and retaining to vic 
and praiſe well. And hardly can we promiſe our ſclues to 
reape that fruit which they promiſe vnto vs. But example 
and imitation teach vs aboue the worke or aRion it lelte, in» 
nite vs with much more ardour, and promiſe vnto vs that 
glorie which welearne to imitate. The ſced that is caſt into 
theearth, drawerth vnto itſelfe inthe end, the quatitic of that 
earth whereunto it is tranſported, and becomes like vnto 
that which doth there naturally grow : So the ſpirits and 
manaers of men conforme themſciucs to thoſe with whom 
they commonly conuerſe, 

Now theſe two manners of profiting by ſpeech and by ex» 


ample,are likewifc two-fold, for rhey are drawne from excel. From tbe luing, 


leat perſonages, either lining , by their ſenſibleand outward 
frequentation and conference; or dead,by rhe reading of their 
bookes. The firſt, that is the commerce with the liuing, is 
more liuely and more naturall , ir is a fruirfull exerciſe of life, 
which was muchin vſe amongſtthe ancients, yea the Greeks 
themſclues , but it is caſuall depending on another , and rare : 
It is a dx hcult mutter to mcet with\ſuch people, and more 
di;ficult to make vic of them. Andthis is praRiſcd cither by 
keeping home, or by trauelling and viſiting ſtrange countries, 
nor tobe fed with vanirics , as the moſt doc,bart to cary with 
them the knowledge and conſideration eſpecially of the hu- 
mours and cuſtomes of thoſe nation; . This is a profitable ex- 
crciſe, the body is n-ither idle, nor tyred with labour, for this 
moderate agitation keepes a man in breath, the minde is in 
continuall excrciſe, by marking chings knowneaund _ 

There 
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There is not a better ſchoole to forme the life of man , than to 
lce the diuerſitic of ſo many other liues, and to taſtea perpe. 
tuall varictie ofthe formes of our nature. 

Theother commerce with the dead by the benefit of their 
bookes, is more ſure,and more neere vato vs, more conſtant, 
and lefſe chargeable. He that knowes how to make vie of 
them, receigerth thereby great pleaſure, great comfort. It dif 
chargeth vs of the burthen ofa tedious idleneſſe,it withdraw- 
eth vs from fond imaginations, and other outward things, 
that vex and trouble vs: Itcounſclleth vs, and comforteth vs 
1n ourgriefes and afflitions : but yerit 15 onely good for the 
minde, whereby the body remaineth without aRion, altercth 
and languiſhcth. 

We muſtnoww ſpeake of that order of proceeding and for- 
malitic which a teacher of youth muſt Keepe , that he may 
happily arriueto his propoſed end. It hath many parts; wc 
will touch ſome of rhem. Firſt he muſt often examine his 
ſchollcr, aske his iudgement and opinion of whatfocuer ſhall 
preſent it ſelfe vnto hum. This is quire contrary to the o1di- 
naric {tile , which is that the maſter doc alway es ſpeake and 
teach his child with authcritie , and worke into his head as 
intoa veſſell, whatſoeuer he will, infomuch that children are 
only Auditors and Receiuers, whicl: manner of teaching I can- 
not commend; Obeſt plernng, ys, qui diſtere voliunt, authorit.us 
eorum qui docent : The Anthoritie of them which teach, hurteth 
for the moſt part thoſe which wonld learne. Their {ſpirits muſt be 
awakened and inflamed by demands , make them firſt to giue 
their opinions , and then gtue themrhe ſame liberty , to aske 
others, to enquire and to open the way at their owne will. If 
withott queſtioning with them a man ſpeake wholly vnto 
them. it is a labour in a manner loſt , the childe is not profited 
thereby, becauſe he thinks it belongs not vnto him,ſo long as 
he yeclds not an account thereof; he lends only his cares and 
thoſe coldly too ; heſets not forward with(o good a pale, as 
when he isa party 1n the buſineſſu. Neither is it encugh to 
make them giue their judgement, but that they maintaine ir, 
and be able to giue a reaſon of their ſaying,to the end that they 
ſpeake not by roat, but that they beattentine, and carefull of 
that they ſpeake : and to giue them the betrgr incou _ 
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thereunto , a man muſt not ſeeme toneg]eAthat they ſay , but 
commend: at the leaſt their good effay and endeuour. This 
form: of teaching by queſtions and demands is excellently 
obſerued both by Socrates ( the principall in this buſineſſe ) 
as we ſce cuery where in Plato, where by along annexton 
and enfolding of demands wittily and dexteriouſ]y made, he 
ſweetly leadeth a man to the cloſet of verity; and alſoby the 


Door of veritic in his Goſpell. Now thefe queſtions muſt x4arth. 16 12, 
nor be only of things touching ſcience and memorie, as hath Luk. 16. & 24, 


beene ſaid , but matter of indgemeat. For to this exerciſe all 
things may ſerue, cuen theleait that are, asthe follies of a La- 
quey,the malice ofa Page, a diſcourſe at table: for the worke 
of indgement 1s not to handle and to vnderſtand great and 
high matters, but iuſtly ro weigh them, and conſider of 
them whatſocuer they be. Queſtions therefore muſt be 
moned touching the iudgement of men and their ations, 
and by reaſon determined , to the end that thereby men may 
frame their indgement and their conf{cience. The tutor or 
inſtructor of Cyr#s in Xenophon for a leure propoſed this 
queſtion; A great youth hauing alittle coat or caflocke, gaue 
it to one of hiscompanions of aleflc ſtature, and rooke from 
him his caſſocke, which was the greater : ypon which fa& 
he demanded his tudgement.Cyrasanſwered,that it was well, 
becauſe both of them were thereby the better fitted. But his 
maſter reprehended him ſharpely for it , becauſe he conſi- 
dered onely the fitneſſe and conueniencie thereof , and not 
the iuſtice, which ſhould firſt and eſpecially haue beene 
thought of, which was, that noman may be enforced in that 
which was his own. And this no doubt is an excellent manner 
of inſtraRtion. And though a man may recite authorities out 
of bookes, the ſaying of Cicero or Arifetle, yet itis not 
only to recite them, but to1udge of them,and ſo to frame and 
faſhion them to all vſes, and to apply them to diuers ſubiedts. 
It is not enough to report as a hiftorie , that Cato killed him- 
ſelfe at YVrique, that he mighr not fall into the hands of Ce- 
far ; and that Bratzs and Cafſins were the authors of the 
death of Ceſar; for this is the leaſt : but I will that he proceed 
and indge , whether they did well herein, or no ; whether 
they deſcrucd well of the commoneweale ; whether they pea 
Tic 
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ried themſclues thergin according to wiſdome, juſtice, ya- 
lour, and wherein they didill, wherein well. Finally and ge- 
nerally, in all theſe diſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conue» 
niencie, order, veritic , muſt be inquired into, a worke of 
iudgcment and conſcience. Theſe things a man by anv 
meanes muſt not diſſcmble, but cucr prefie them, and hold 
him ſubict vntorthem. 

Secondly , he mult accuſtome and frame him to an honeſt 
curioſity to know all things, whereby he muſt firſt haye his 
eyes vpon euery thing , the better to conſider all that may be 
ſaid , done orattempred concerning himlelfe , and nothing 
mult paſſe his hands, before it paſſe and repaſſe his judge. 
ment; and then he muſt make an enquirte into other mat- 
ters, as well of right as of ation, He that cenquireth after no- 
thing, knowes nothing , faichone; He that buſieth nor his 
minde, ſuffereth it to raſt,, and becomes a foole zand there. 
fore he muſt ——_— of all , apply cuery thing to him- 
ſclfe, rake aduice and counſell,as well of what 1s paſt, the bet- 
ter to ſee the error he hath commirted, as of that which is 
to come, the better to rule and dire himſclfe. Children 
mult not be ſuffered to be idle, to bring themſelues aſlcepe, 
toentertaine themſelues with their owne prattle ; for wan- 
ting ſuHciencie to furniſh themſclues with good and worthy 
matter, they will feed vpon vanitics ; they muſi therefore be 
alwayes buſicd in ſome employment , and kept in breath,and 
this curioſitie muſt be ingendred in them, the better ro awa- 
ken them, and to ſpurre them forward , which being ſuch as 
is faid, ſhall be neither vaine in itſclfe , nor tedious to ano- 
ther. 

He muſt likewiſe faſhion and mould his ſpirit to the gene- 
rall patcrne and modell of the world and ofnature, make it 
vniuerſall, that is to ſay, repreſent vnto him in all things, the 
vniuecrfall face of nature: that the whole world may be his 
booke : that of what ſubic ſocuer a man talke, he calt his 
eyeand this thought vpon the large immenſitic ofthe world, 
vpon ſo many different faſhions and opinions , which hauc 
beene, and are in the world touching that ſubict. The moſt 
excellent and noble mindes, are the more vniuerſall and 
more free; and by this meanes the minde is contented , l-ar- 
neth 
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neth not to be aſtoniſhedat any thing, is formed to a reſoluti» 
on and ftedfaſt conſtancie. To be brief, ſich a man doth no 
more admire any thing, which is the higheſtand lalt point of 
wiſdome. For wl:atſoeuer doth happen, or a man may report 
vnto him, he cafily tiadeth that there is nothing in the world 
cither new or firange; that the condition of man is capable of 
all things;that they haue come from others,and that elſewhere 
diuers things paſſe more ſtrange, more great. And in this ſenſe 
it was that wiſe Socrates called himſelfe a citizen of the world. 
And contrarily,there is not any thing that doth more deprane 
and enthrall the minde of man , than to make him taſte and 
vnderſtand but one certaine opinion , beleefe , and manner of 
life. W hat greatcr follie or weakeneſle can there be , thanto 
thinke that all the world walketh, belecueth, ſpeaketh, doth, 
linerhand dieth according to the manner of his country ? like 
thoſe bard block- heads, who when they heare one recite the 
manners and opinions of forraine countries, very different and 
contrary to theirs , they tremble for teare , and belecue them 
not, or elſe doe abſurdly condemne them as barbarous, ſo 
much are they enthralled and tied to their cradell , a kinde of 
people brought vp (as they ſay) ina bottle, that never ſaw 
any thing but thorow a hole. Now this vniuerſall ſpirit muſt 
be attained by the diligence of the maſtcr or teacher , after- 
wards by traucll, and communication with ſtrangers, and the 
reading of bookes and the hiſtories of all nations. 

Finally , he muſt teach him to take nothing vpon credit 
and by anthority:this is to make himſelfe a beal?,and to ſuffer 
himſclfe to be led by the noſe like an oxe ; but toexamine all 
things with reaſon, to propoſe all things , and thentogiue 
him leaueto chuſe. And if he know not how to chuſe, but 
doubr, which p:rhaps is the better, ſounder,and ſarer courſe, 
toteach himlikewiſe to reſolue of nothing of himſelfe, but ra- 
ther to diſtruſt his owne judgement. 

After the minde comes the body, whereof there muſt hke- 


wiſe be acare taken, at oneand the ſame inſtant with the ſpi- ,, aduiſement 


31 


rit, not making two workes thereof. Both of them make an touching the 


entire man. Now a maſter mnſt endeauour to keepe his childe body. 


free from delicacicand pride inapparell, in fleeping , cating, 
drinking ; be mult bring him vp hardly to labour and paines, 
Ll accuſtome 
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accuſt»me him to heat and cold , winde and weather, yea 
and vnto hazards too; hearden his muſcles and his finewes, 
as wellas his minde, to labour , and thento paine and griefe 
too; For the firſt diſpoſeth to the ſecond : L45or ralum 06. 
ducit dolori : Labour hardueth a man arainft priefe. To be 
briefs, he muſt enleuour ro make him lultie and vigorous,in- 
different to all kinde of viands. All this ſerueth not onely for 
his health, but for publike affaires and ſeruices, 

We come.now to thethird head which concerneth man« 


- $.4n aduiſement erg wherein both body and ſole hane a part. This istwo« 
techung mel £14; To hinder theewll , to iagraft and tonouriſh the good, 


Ber1. 


I 


The firft is the more neceſſary, and therefore the greater care 
.and heed muſt be taken. It maſt therefore be done in time, 
for there is no cime too ſpeedic, to hinder the birth and 
growrh of all ill manners and conditions, eſpecially theſe fol. 
lowing, which are to be feared in youth. 

To lie, a baſe vice of ſeruants and (lives, of alicentious and 


Exill manners, fearefull minde, the cauſe whereof ariſcth many times from 


4 


bad and rude inſtruXion, 
A ſottiſh ſhame and weakeneſſe, wkereby they ſeeke to bide 
themſclues, hold downe their heads , bluſh ar eucry queſtion 
'thatis propoſed,cannot endure a corre Xion,or a ſharpe word, 
without a {trange alteration of countenacce. Nature doth mas 
ny times beare a great ſway herein,bur it mult be correRed by 
fudie. 

All affe Fionand (ingularitie in habit, cariage, rate,ſpeech, 
geſture,and all other things; this is a teitimonie of vanity and 
vaine-glory,and marrethall the reſt,cucnthat which is good; 
Licet ſapere ſine pompa, ſine tuvidia: A man may be wiſe with- 
out pompe, without enute, 

Bur aboue all , choler, ſullenneſſe, obſtinacie ; and there- 
fore it is very neceſſaric thar achilde neuer hauc his will by 
ſuch froward meanes , and that he learne and fnde that theſe 
qualitics are altogether vnprofitableand boorleſſe, yea baſe 
and villanovs; and for this cauſe he muſt neuer be (larrered, 
for that marreth and corruvteth him , reachcth him to be {ul- 
len and troward, if he haue not his will, and in the end ma- 
keth him inſolent, that a ma'1 ſhall nener wor ke any good vp- 
on him; 2 #h1l mags: reddit iracundos , quan educatio mollu 
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and cockering education. oh ; 

By the ſeltcſame meanes a man muſt ingraft into him good 
and honeſt manners ; And firlt 1o{truct him tofeare and reues 
rence God, totremble vnder that infinite and inuifible maie» 
ſtie, to ſpeake (eldome and ſoberly of God,of his power,eter. 
nitic , wiſdome, will, and of his workes ; not indiff. cently 
and vpon all occaſions , but fearclully , with ſhame and reue- 
rence. Not to be ouer-{crupulous in the myſteries and patats 
of religion , but toconforme humlelte tothe goucrnment and 
diſcipline of the Church. 

Secondly, to repleniſh and cheriſh his heart with ingenuity, 
freedome,cander,integritic, and to teach him to be an honeſt 
man, out of an honourable and honeſt minde,not ſeruilely and 
mechanically , for fcare, or hope of any honour or profit , or 
other ry Sar than vertue it ſelfe. Theſe twoare cipes» 
cially tor himſclfc. ; 

For another and the company with whom he conuerſeth, 
he muſt worke in him a ſweet kinde of affabilitie ro accom» 
mogate himſclfe toall kinde of people, to all faſhions; Omnu 
Ariſtippum decnit color, &+ flat, $ res : Enery countenance, 
condition ana geſture became AriſtippmreHerein Alcibiades was 
excellent. I hat he learned how to be able, and to know how 
to doe all things, yea exceſle and licentious behauiours if need 
be ; but that he loue to doe onely that which is good. That 
he refraine to doe euill, not for want of courage,nor {trength, 
nor knowledge, bur will. Multum intere#t utrum peccare 
quirnolit, aut neſciat : There ts great difference in not being wil« 
ling to ſinne, and not being able. 

Modeſty, whereby he contenteth not, nor tieth himſelfe, 
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34 


Good manneri. 


; - 3 
either roall, as to the greateſt and moſt reſpeCtiue pertons, or See lib. 2.cap. 9. 


ſuchas are h's inferionrs , either in condition or ſufficiencie, 
nor de fendeth any thing obſtinately, with athrmariue, reſo- 
lute, commanding words, but {wecr , ſubmiſſe and moderate 
ſpeeche . Hereof hath beene ſpoken elſewhere. And thus the 
three heads of the duties of parents towards their children are 
diſpatched. 

The fourth concerneth their affection and communicati- 


on with them, w hea chey are great and capable of that where» Thwfecub joke 
L 


I 2 unto 


6 


touching the du» 


lit of parents. 


The loue of pa- 
rents greater 
than tbe lowe of 
children, 


37 
The lowe of pa: 
rents rwofold, 
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untothey were inſtruted. We know that affeRion isrecipro. 
call and natural betwixt parents and their children, but that of 
parents towards their children is farre more (trong and more 
naturall, becauſe it is giuen by nature to loue thoſe things that 
are comming on to the maintenance and continuance of the 
world , eſpecially thoſe in whom a man doth liue when he is 
dead. That of children towards their parents is retrograde, 
and therefore it gocth not ſo ſtrongly, not ſo naturally ; and it 
ſeemethrather to be the payment ofa debt,and a thankfull ac. 
knowledgement ofa benefit receiued,than a pure, free, ſimple, 
and naturall ivue.” Moreouer , he that giueth and doth good, 
loueth more than he that recciueth and is indebted : Ant 
therefore a father and euery agent that doth good to another, 
loueth more than he is beloved. The reaſons of this propofi- 
tion are many. All loue to be ( which being is —— and 
demonſtrated in motion and aRion. JNow he that giueth and 
doth good to another, is after a ſort in him that receiveth. He 
thar giueth and doth good to another, doth that which is ho. 
neſt and honorable; he that receiueth doth none cf this : ho. 
neſtic is for the firſt, profit for the ſecond. Now honeftie is far 
more worthie, firme, ſtable, amiable, thao profit, which in a 
moment vaniſheth. Againe , thoſe things are moſt beloned 
that coſt vs molt ; that is deareſt vntovs, which we come 
more dearely by. Now to beget , to nouriſh, to bring vp isa 
matter of greater charge, then to receiue all theſe. 

This lone of parents is two-fold, though alwayes naturall, 
yet after a diners manner ; the one is ſimply and vniucrfally 
naturall , and as a ſimpie in:(tin& which is common with 
bealts, according ro which parents loue and cheriſh their 
children, though deformed, ſtammering, halting, miike-fops, 
and vic them like moppets , or little apes. This love is not 
truly humane. Man endued with reaſon , mult not ſeruilely 
ſubieRt himſelfe vntonature as beaſts doe, but follow it more 
nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon. The other then is more hu- 
mane and reaſonable, whereby a man loueth his children 
more or lefle, according to that meaſure wherein he ſeeth the 
ſeeds and ſparkes of vertue, goodnefſe , and towardlincſſe to 
ariſc and ſpring vp in them. Some there are who being belſot- 
ted and carried withthe former Kinde of affeRion , haue but 
little 
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little of this, and neuer complaining of the charge ſo —_ 
their children are but ſmall, complaine thereot when they 
cometo their growth, and beginne to profit, Ir ſeemerh that 
they are in a ſort offended and vexed to fee them to grow and 
{cr forward iu honeſt courſes, that they may become honeſt 
men : theſe parents are brutiſh and inhumane, 

Now according tothis ſecond , true, and fatherly loue in 


R 
the well goucrning thercof, parents ſhould receiue their chil» of _— far 
dren, if they be capable ,intothcir ſocietie and partnerſhip in tberly love in 
their goods, admit them to their counſell, intelligence, the 99” unxaimg 


knowledge and courſe of their domeſticall affaires, asalfo to 


the communication of their deſignements, opinions and ,,,,y, o difre- 
thoughts, yea conſent and contribute to their honeſt recreati» tion, 


ons and paſtimes, as the caſe ſhall require, alwayes releruing 
their ranke and authoritic. For we condemne the auſtere, 
lord-like, and imperious countenance and carriage of thoſe 
that neuer looke vpon their children, nor ſpeake vnto them 
bur with authoritie, will not be called fathers but lords, 
though God himſclfe refuſe not this name of Father,neuer ca« 
ring i the heartic love of their chitdren, ſo they may be fea- 
red, reucrenced,and adored. And for this cauſe, they giue vn- 
to them ſparingly ,keepe them in want,that they may the bet- 
ter keepe them in awe and obedience , cuer threatning them 
ſome ſmall pittance by their laſt Will, when they depart our 
of this life. Now this is a ſottiſh, vaine,and ridiculous foolery; 
It isto diſtruſt their owne proper,true,and naturall authority, 
to get an Artificiall; and it is the way to deceiue themſclues, 
and to grow into contempt, which is cleane contrary to that 
they pretend. It cauſeththeir children to cary themſclues cun= 
ningly with them, and toconſpire and finde meanes how to 
deceiue them. For parents (ſhould in good time frame their 
mindes to dutie, by reaſon, and not haue recourſe to theſe 
mcancs more tyrannous than fatherly. 

Err at longe mea quidem ſententia, 

D uy imperinm credit eſſe gravims aut tabiliug 

Us quod fit, quam illud quod amicitia adjungitnr, 

In my opinion he © much amiſſe, 
. Who thinkss more grane or firme that rule of his 


T hat's wrowght by force, than what of ſriendſbip is, 
Ll 3 In 
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39 In the laſt diſpolition of our goods , the beſt and ſure? 
Thevſageof Wway-is to follow the lawes and caſtomes of the Country, 
them in their. The lawes haue better prouided for it than we, and it is a 
- wr gs ſafer courle to fluffer them to faile in ſomerhing , than to 
_ aduenture vpon. our owne defeats, in our owae proper 

choiſe. It is to abuſe that libertic 'we hauc therein, to ſerur 
our foolifh fantaſies and priuate paſlions, like thoſe that 
fuffer themſclues to be carried by the vnwonted officious 
actions and flatterics of thoſe that are preſent , who make 
vic of their laſt Wills and Teltaments, either by gratify- 
ing or chaſtiſing the ations of thoſe that pretend intere(} 
thercin. A man muſt conforme himſcife to reaſon and com- 
mon cultome herein, which is wiſer than we are, and the 
{urer way. 

40 We come now to the dutic of children towards their 
Of the dutie of Parents, fo narurall and ſoreligious, and which ought to 
children:owrds be done vnto them, not as vnto pure and ſimple men, bur 
tperr parevlis.  gemi-gods, carthly, mortall, viſible gods. And this is the 

reaſon why Philo the Iew aid, that the Commandement 
touching the dutie of children was written the one halfe 
in the firſt Table, which contained the Commandements 
that concerne our dutic towards God; and the other halfe 
in the ſecond. Table , wherein are the Commandements 
that concerne our neighbour , as being halfe diuine, and 
halfe humane. This dutic likewiſe is ſo certaine , fo due 
and requiſite, that it may not be diſpenſed withall by any 0- 
ther duric or loue whatſoeuer, be it nener ſo great, For, if it 
ſhall happen that a man ſee his father and his ſonne ſo indan- 
gered at one and the fame inſtant, as that he cannot reſcue 
and ſuccour them both, he muſt forſake his fonne, and poe 
ro his father , though his loue rowards his ſonne be grea» 
ter, as before hath beehe ſaid. And the reaſon is, becauſe the 
dutic of a ſonne towards his father 1s more ancient, and 
hath the greater priuiledge , and cannot be abrogated by any 
latter duty. 

41 Now this dutie conſiſtcth in fine points, comprehended in 
ors z- this word: Honour thy father ana thy mother. The firſt is reuc - 
no "yg pes rence,not onely inoutward geſture and countenance , bur alſo 

' inward, which is that high and holy opinion and _ 
that 
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that a childe ought to haupof his parems , anthe authorsand 
originall cauſes of his being , and of his good , a qualitie that 
_ them reſemble God himſelfe, 

The {ccond is obedience, eucn tothe rougheſtand hardeſt 


commands ofa father, according to the example of the Res Ierem.1 ;. 


chabites , who to obey the command of their father, neuer 
drauke wine inall theirliues 3 Nay morethan that , //aac re» 
taſed not to yeeld hisnecketo the ſword of his father, 

The third is to ſuccour their parents in all their needs and 
neceilitics, to nouriſh them in their oldage,thcir impotency, 
and want,to giue them their alliltance in all their affaires. We 
hate ail example and patrerne hereoh-euen in beatts. In the 


Sterke,whoſclictle ones (as S. Baſil affirmeth) feed and nou- 12 x2mere 


riHrtheir old dams, couecr them with their feathcrs , when 
they fall irom them, and couple 4 together to car- 
ric them vpon their backs. .Loue Mrniſheth them with this 
Art. This example is fo lively and fo fignificant, that the dus» 
tic of children rowards their parents' hath beene ſignified by 
the qualitic of this creature , «n&vepzeir, recicontare. And the 


Hevrewes call this bird for this cauſe, chaſid4, that isto ſay, Levit. 


the debunaire, the charitable bird. We hauc likewiſe notable 
examples here among(t men. Symen the fonne of great AMrl- 
tiades,uyhoſe father dying in priſon, asſome ſay for debt, and 
not hauing wherewithall to buric his bodie , much lefſe to re- 
deeme 1t beingarreſted for the debt, whillt it was caried tothe 
buriall , according tothe lawes of that Countrey, Cymon fold 
himfelfe and his liberty for mony to prouide for bis funeral: 
he with his plgnty and goods relceued not his father, but with 
his libertic ; which is dearer than all goods, yea aud lite too. 
He helpeth not his father liuing and in neceſfitie, but dead,and 
being no more a father, nora man. What had he done to ſuc- 
cour his father liuing, wanting and requiring his helpe? This 
is an excellent preſident, We haue two the like examples, 
cuen inthe weake and feeble ſex of women, of twodaughters 
which hauc now1ſhed and giuen ſucke the one to the tather, 
the other to her mother , being priſoners and condemned to 
dic by famine, the ordinaric puniſhment of the Ancients. It 
ſcemeth in ſome ſort a thing againſtnature, that the mother 
ſhould be nouriſhed with the daughters milke,but this is truly 
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according to nature, yeathoſe firſt lawes, that the daughter 
ſhould nouriſh her mother. 

The fourthis,not to doe,to attempt, orenterpriſe any thing 
of weightor importance, without the aduiſe,conſent, and ap- 
probation of Parents, and eſpecially in mariage. 

The firſt 1s, mildly and gentiy to endure the vices, imperfe. 
Rions, and teſtie and impaticnt humours of Parents, their 
ſeucrity and rigour. Afanlims hath made good proofe hereof; 
tor the Tribune Pomponixs hauing accuſed the father of this 
Mantis in the preſence of the people of many crimes, and 
amonglt orþers, that he ouer-cruelly handled his fonne, enfor. 
cing him to till the earth : the ſonne goethto the Tribune and 
finding him in his bedde , putting his point of his dagger to 
his throat, mnforced him to ſweare, that he ſhould defi't frem 
his purſuit he made agaigſt his father , deſiring rather to en. 
dure his fathers rigour, fanto ſee him troubled for it. 

A childe ſhall finde no difficultie in theſe. fiue dntics, if he 
conſider how chargeable he hath beene to his parents, and 
with what care and affeion he hath beene brought vp. But 
he ſhall never know it well , vntill he hane children of his 
owne, as he that was found to ride ypon a hobby-herfſe play- 
ing with his children , entreating him that fo rooke him to 
hold his peace, vnto he were himfelte a father, reputing him 
till then no indifferent Tudge in this aRion. 


CnaPe. XV, 
The dutie of Maſters and Serwants. 


Ere commeth the third and laſt part of private and 
domeſticall iuſtice , which is the dutics of maſters and 
ſcruanes, Touching which, it is neccſſarie to know the dis 
ſtiaRion of ſeruants : for rhey are principally three ſorts, 
Thatis toſay, of laues, whereof all the world hath beene 
full in former time, and isat this preſent , except a part of 
Europe, and no place more free than here about France; 
. they haue no power neither in their bodies nor goods, but 
are whaily their malters, who may giuc, lend, ſell, reſell, cx- 
change , and vic them as beaſts of ſeruice. Of aſe ack 
cenc 
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beene ſpoken of at large. There are inferiour ſeruants, and 
ſcruants, free people, maſters of their perſons and goods, yea 
they cannot bargaine, or otherwiſe doe any thing to the pre» 
juice of their owne liberty.But they owe honour, obedience, 
and (crue vnrill ſuch times, and vpon ſuch conditions , as they 
haue promiſed, and thcir maſters haue power to command, 
corre, and chaſtiſe them with moderation and diſcretion. 
There are alſo mercinaries, which are lefle ſubiet, they owe 
no ſcruice nor obedience, but onely worke and labour for mo» 
ney ; and they hauc no authority in commanding or corfe- 
Ring them. 

The duties of maſters towards their ſcruants, as well of 
flaucs as inferiour {eruants,are,not to handle them cruelly, re- 
membring they are men, and ofthe ſame nature with vs , but 
onely fortune hath put a differencg, which is very variable 
and ſporteth it ſclfe in making great men little, and little 
great, And therefore the difference is not ſo great , ſo much 


tocontemne them. Sunt homines,contubernales huwiles, amici, Senec. 


conſervs , 4que fortune ſubjefts : They are men, dwellers with 
thee, humbl: friends, fellow ſernants, equally the ſubietts of for- . 
tune, To handle ſcruants gently , ſeeking rather to be beloued 
than feared, is the teſtimony of agood nature : to vſethem 
roughly and too ſeuerely , proceedeth from a crabbed and 
crucl#minde,and that he beareth the ſame diſpoſition towards 
all other men , but want of power hindererh the execution 
thereof. They ought to inſtruRt them with godly and religi- 
ous counfell , and thoſe things that are requiſite for their 
health and ſafety. 

The duties of ſeruants are, to honour and feare their ma» 
ſters whatſocuer they be, and to yeeld them obedience and 
fidelitie, ſeruing them not for gaine, or only ourwardly and 
for countenance, bur heartily , ſeriouſly, for conſcience ſake, 
and without diflimulation. We reade of moſt worthy, noble, 
and generous ſernices performed informer times by ſome to= 
wards their maſters, cuen to the engaging and hazard of therr 
liucs, for their maſters ſafegardand honour. | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. X yY- I, 
The autic of Soneraignes ard Subiets. 


"NF Princes and Scueraignes, their diſcriptions, notes, 
humors, markes , and diſcommodities hath beene dif. 
courſed in the firit booke , chapter 49+ Their duty to gouerne 
the commone-wealth hath beene tpoken at large inthis preſent 
booke, chapter 2. and 3. which isof politike prudence : yer 
we w:ll touch a little here the heads and generall points of 


_ their duty. 


I 
The dutie of 
Soueraign?s, 


Fo be religious. 


Mercur. 
Trilm. 


The Soucraigne as the meane betweene God and the peo. 
ple, and debtour to theſe two, ought alwaycs remember that 
he isthe liucly image, rhg Officer and Lieutenant generall of 
the great God his Soucraigne , and to the people a perfet 
mirrour, a bright beame, aclcare looking glafſe, an elevated 
theater for cucry one to behold, a fountaine where all refreſh 
rhemlelnes, a ſpurre to vertue , and who doth not any good, 
that is not famous , and put in the Regiiter of perpetuall me« 
morie? He ought then firſt ofail to teareand honour God, 
to be deuour, religious, to ob{crue piety not only for himſelte 
and for conſcience ſake, as cuery other man , bur for his ſtate, 
and as he is a Soucraigne, The piety which we hcre require 
in aPrince, is the care he ought to haue, and to ſhevy for the 
conſeruation of Religion and the ancient lawes and ceremo- 
nies of the country , prouiding by lawes , penalties and pu- 
niſhments that the Religion be neither changed, troubled,nor 
innouated, This is a thing that higbly redoundeth to his ho- 
our and ſecurity ( for all doe reucrence, and more willingly 
obey, and more ſlowly attempt or enterpriſe any thing a- 

inſt him whom they ſee feared God z and beleeucd to be in 
Fs protection and ſafegard : Vu« caftodia prietas : piums virum 
nee malus genins nec fatum devincit. Dems enim eripit enm ab 
omms malo.) The onely ſaſrgard 1 pietie: neither the enill gents 
nor fate can ouercome a godly man ; for God delinereth him ont 
of all emi. And alſo to the good of the ſtate, for as all the 
wiſeſt haue ſaid ; Religion is the band and cement of humane 

ſocictic. 
The 
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The Prince ought alſo to be ſubie&, and inuiolable to ob 


ſerue and cauſeto be obſerued the lawes of God, and nature, j,,,, 
whichare not to be diſpenſed with : and he that infringeth rio. 


chem is not only counteda tyrant, but a monſter, 
Concerning the people}, he ought firſt to keepe his coue- 


nanrs and promiſes,beit with ſubieAs or others with whom' To ke: pe bis pro- 
he 15 intereſſed or hath to doe. This equity is both naturall =, 


and vnuerfall, God himſelfe keepeth his promiſe. More- 
ouer, the Prince is the pledge and former warrant of the law 
and thoſe naturall bargaines of his ſubiets. He ought then 
aboue all to keepe his faith, there being nothing more odious 
ina Prince than breach of promiſe and periury; and therefore 
it was well ſaid, that a man ought to put itamong thoſe ca- 
ſuall caſes if the Prince doe abiure or reuoke his promiſe , and 
that the contrary isnot to be preſumed. Yea he ought to ob. 
ſeruc thoſe promiſes and bargainesof his predeceſlours, eſpe- 
cially if he be their hcire, or if they be for the benefirand wel- 
fare of the common-wealth. Alſo he may relecac himſelfe of 
his vnreaſonable contracts and promiſes vnaduiſedly made, 
euen as for the (clfeſame cauſes priuate men are relicued by the 
benefit of the Prince. 


He ought alſo to rememver , that althongh he be aboue the lawes. 


law (1 mcane the ciuill and humane ) as the Creator is abone 
the creature(for the law is the worke of the Prince,and which 
he may change and abrogate at his pleaſure, it is the proper 
right ofthe ſoueraignty ) ncuertheleſſe though it be in force 
and authority, he ought to keepe it : to line, roconnerle and 
iudgeaccording vnto it : and it would be a diſhonour and a 
very cull example to contradi&R it, and as it were fallihe it. 
Great A#g»/t:s hating done ſomething againſt the law , by 
his owne proper aRt would needs die for gricfe : Lycargee, 
Ageſilans, Selencs, haue left three notable examples in this 
point, and to their coſt. 

Thirdly, the Prince oweth iuſtice to all his ſubie&ts; and 


he ought to meaſure his puiſſanceand power by the rule of 79 dee in{ice, 


tuſtice. This is the proper vertue of a Prince truly royall and 
Prince-like , whereof it was rightly ſaid by an old man to 
King Philzp that delayed him iuſtice, ſaying he had no leiſure, 
That he ſhould then deſiſt and leaue offto be King. But Deme- 


From 


To take care and 
affel1 ine com 
mon goed. 


Sencc, 


— — 
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tri ſped not ſo well, who was diſpoſſeſt of his rea!me by his 
ſubics,for calting froma bridge into the Riucr many of their 
petitions, without anſwer,or doing them juſtice. 

Finally, the Prince ought to loue,cheriſh,to be vigilant and 
caretull of his ſtate, as the husband of the wife , the father of 
his children, the ſhepherd of his locke,hauing alwaycs before 
his eyes the profit and quiet of his ſubiets. The proſperity 
and welfare of the {tate is the end and contentnient of a good 
Prince, wt reſþmb. opsbme firma,copys locuples,gloria ampla, vir. 
tur- boneſta ſit: T hat the common-wealth be ſtrong in power rich 
in plenty, abound in glory, honeft in vertne. The Prince that ti. 
eth himſelfe to himfelfe, abuſcth bimſelfe : for be 15 not his 
owne man, neither isthe ſtate his, but he is the ſtates. He is a 
Lord, not to domincere, but todetend. Cmurnon crvinm ſerws. 
tus tradita,ſed tmtela:T o whom u committed not the ſeruntude of 
the citizens, but their ſaſegard, toattend,to watch, to the end 
his vigilance may heats flceping ſubieRs, his trauell may 


giue them reſt , his prouidence may maintaine their proſper» 
tie,his induſtry may continue their delights, his buſinefle their 


leiſure, their vacation,and that all his ſubies may vnderſtand 
and know that he isas much for them,as he is aboue them. 

To be ſach, and to diſcharge his duty well, he ought to de- 
meane and carrie himſelfe as hath becne ſaidar large in the ſe- 
cond and third Chapter of this booke,that is to fay,to furniſh 
himſelfe of good counſell, of treaſure , and ſufficient ſtrevgth 
within his ſtate to fortifie himſelfe with alliance,and forraigne 
friends to be ready , and to command both in peace and warz 
by this meanes he may be both loued and feared. 

And to containe all ina few words, he mult lone God 


 aboue all things, be aduiſed in his enterpriſes, valiant in ar- 


tempts, faithfull and firme in his word, wiſc in counſell, care- 
full of his ſubicAs , helpfull to his friends, terrible to his 
enemies, pitifull ro the afflited , gentle and courteous to the 
good people, ſeucre to the wicked , and iuſt and vpright to- 

wards all. 
The duty of ſubiets confiſteth in three points, to yeeld 
due honour to their Princes,as to thoſe that cary the Image of 
God ,ordained and eſtabliſhed by him;therefore they are moſt 
wicked, whodetra@ or ſlander ; ſuch were the ſeed of Cham 
and 
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and Chanaar. 2. To be obedient , vnder which is centained 

many duties, as to goe to the warres, to pay tributes and im- 
polts impoſed yp2n them by their authority. 3. To wiſh them 

all proſperity and happineſſe, and to pray for them. = 

But the queſtion is , Whether a man ought to yeeld theſe ,,,, __ tbe 

three duties generally to all Princes, ifthey be wicked orty- [4 1a 
rants. This controuerfie cannot be decided in a word, and vroleat bends 
therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh. The Prince is a tyrant and wic v9 the perſon 
ked,cither in the entrance, or execution of his gouernment, © pr 
Ifin the entrance, thatis to ſay, that he treacherouſly inua. 79” 

deth, and by his owne force and powerfull authority gaines 7he catrance, 

the ſoucraignty without any right, be he otherwiſe good or 

euill (for this cauſe he ought to be accounted a Tyrant) with» 

out all doubt we ought to reſiſt him either by way of 1ultice, 

if there be oportunity and place, or by ſurpriſe : and the Gre- 

cians, faith Cicero, ordained in former times rewards and ho- 

nors for thoſe that deliuered the common-wealth from ſerui- 

rude and oppreſſien. Neither can it be ſaid to be a reſiſting of 

the Prince, either by iuſticeor ſurpriſe , ſince he is neither re» 

ceiued nor acknowledged to be a Prince. 

If in the execution, that is toſay,that his entrance be right» . 
fulland iuſt, but that he carrieth himſelfe imperiouſly, cruelly ;, 416 cxocutinn 
and wickedly; and according to the common ſaying, tyranni- three wes, 
cally , it is then alſo ro be diſtinguiſhed; for it may be ſo three 
wayes , andeuery one requireth particular conſideration. The y,,,//7e above 
one is in violating the lawesof God and nature, that isto ſay, Chap, 4.in Chap. 
again(t the Religion of the country , the Commandement of of !yraum and 
God, enforcing and conſtraining their contfciences. In this !49*%03. 
caſe he ought not to yeeld any duty or obedience , following 
thoſe dinineaxiomes, That we oughr rather obey God than 
men , and feare him more that commandeth the intire man, 
than thoſe that haue power but ouer rhe leaſt part. Yer he 
ought not to oppoſe himſelfe againſt him by violence of ſini- 
ſter meanes , whichis another extremitie , but toobſerue the 
middle way, which is cither co flye or ſuffer, faugere ant fats; 
theſe two remedies named by the dofAtrine of verity in the 
like extremities. 2. The other leſſecuiil , which concerneth 
not the conſciences , but only the bodies and the goods , isan 

abuſc to ſubics, denying them iuſtice,impriſoning their per- 


ons, 


Tacit, 


Tacit, 
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ſons, anddepriuing them of their good. Inthe which caſc he 
ought with patience and acknowledgement of the wrath of 
Gcd yeeld thelc three duties following , honour, obedience, 
vowes and prayers; and to be mindfull of three things, thar 
all power and authority is from God , and wholocuer re(i- 
ſterh rhe power reſiſteth the ordinance of God : princeps ſums 
mum rerum judiiin dij dederunt. Subditn obſequij gloria relifta 
eſt : bonos principes voto exprtere , qualeſeunque tolerare, Cod 
hath ginen the ſoneraigne indgement of affaires to the prince.T be 
glory of dautifull ſernice 55 left to the ſubietts : to deſire by prayer 


good Princes, and to tolerate th:m whatſoener they be, And he 


ought not toobcy a ſuperiour, becauſe he is worthy and wore 
thily commandeth, but becauſe he is aſupericur ; not for that 
he is good, but becauſe he is true and lawfull. There is great 
difference bet weene true and good , cuery one ought to obey 
thelaw,not becauſe it is good and juſt,burt ſimply, becaule itis 
thelaw.2.That God cauſcth an hypocrite to reigne for the fins 
of the people, rhough he reſcerue him for a day of his fury; 
that the wicked Prince is the inſtrument of his 1ſtice , the 
which we ought to endure as other euils, which the heauens 
doe ſend vs; quomods ſterilitatem aut nimios imbres & cetera 
nature mala, fic luxum & avaritiam dominantinum tolerare: As 
when we ſuffer ſterility or vn(eaſonable weather, and other enils 
of nature, ſo muſt we endure the rict and conrtouſn:f[e of our ru- 
lers. 3. The examples of Saul, Nebuchodonaſor, of miny Em- 
perours before Conftantine , and uthers ſince him as cruell ty» 
rants as might be : towards whom nenerthelefle theſe three 
duties haue beene oblerued by good men , and cnioyned them 
by the Prophets and learned men ot thoſe dayes, according to 
the oracle of the great Do tor of truth, which inferreth an 0» 
bedience to them which fit inthe ſeat of gouernment , not- 
withfianding they opprefe vs with inſupportable burthens, 
and their gouernment be euill, 

The third concerneth the whole ſtate, when he would 
change or ruinate, ſecki g to make it eleRive, hereditary, 
or of an Ariſtocracy or Democracy, a Monarchy , or other- 
wiſe: And inthis caſe he ought ro withſtand and hinder their 
proceedings, either by way of juſtice or otherwiſe : for be 18 


not maſter of the ſtate, but only a guardianand a ſuer:y. But 


theſes 
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theſe affaires belong not toall, but to the tutors and main» 
tainers of the ate, or thoſe that are incereſſed therein, as Ele- 
ors of eleRiue ſtares; or Princes apparent in hereditary _ . . 
ſtates; or ſtates generall, that haue fungamentall lawes. And 7 rye” 
this is the onely caſe wherein it iflawfull to refilt a tyrant. 4,;, on ram 
Andall this is faid of lubies, who are neuer permitted to at- c.de ſacroſ Ec- 
tempt any thing againlt a foucraigne Prince for what cauſe ce 
ſocuer, andthe lawes ſay that he deſerueth death, who at- 
tempreth , or giueth counſeil and which intendeth , or only 

think«th ir. Bur it 1s honourable for a ſtranger, yea it is moſt 

noblc and beroicall in a Prince by warlike meanes to defend a 

people vnitly opprefied ; and to free chem from tyranny, as 

Hereales d1d,and afterward Dion, Timoleon,and Tamberlaine, 

Prince ofthe Tartars, who ouercame Baiazeth the Turkiſh 
Empecrour, and beſieged Conftantinople, 

Theſe are the duties of labieRs towards their lining ſoue- 2 
raignes : Buritisa point of inltice to examine their life after gcaminations 
they are dead. This is a caſtome iu!t and very profitable , #*Soveraignes 
which benefircth much thoſe nations where it is oblerued; ie theirdeath, 
and which ail good Princes doe deſire , who haue cauſe to 
complaine, that a man handleth the memorie of the wicked 
as well as theirs. Soucraignesare companions if not maſters 
of the law. s; for ſecing iultice cannot touch their liues, there 
isrcaſ{on, it taketh hold of their reputation , and the goods of 
their ſuccclſors. We owereuerence and dutiecqually toall 
kings,inreſpeR of their dignity and office,but inward eſtim+ 
tion and aff-Rion to their vertue. We patiently endure 
thear, though vnuworthy as they are: We conceale their vi- 


, Ces; tor their authority and publike order where we liue hath 


need of our common helpe : but after they are gone , there is 
no reaſonto reiet inſtice, and the liberty of expreſſing our 
trac thoughts; yea it is a very excellent and profitable exam» 
ple, that we manifeſt to the poſterity faithfully to obey a Ma- 
ſter or Lord , whoſe imperfeRions are well knowen. They 
who for ſme priuare dutie commit a wicked Prince to me- 
mory, doc pr:uate inſtice tothe publike hurt. Ocxcellent le{ 
ſoa ava ſuccellour if it were obſerucd / 


CHAP: «+ 


x 
For whit cauſe 
M agiftrates are 
allowed of. 


2 
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Cuar?. XVII. 


The dmty of Magiitrater. 


C2 people ina common-wealth would loue better to 
enioy caſe of contentment , which good and excellent 
ſpirits know how to giue themſelues in conſideration of the 
goods of nature, andthe cffcs of God, than to vndertake 
publike charges, were it not that they feare to beill geuerned, 
and by the wicked, and therefore they conſent to be magi« 
ftrates: but to hunt and follow publike charges, eſpecially 
the iudgement ſeat , is baſe and vile, and condemned by all 
goodlawes , yea cuen of the Heathen, witnefle the law {lis 
de ambitu ; vnworthy a perſon of honcur, and a man cannot 
better expreſle his inſufficiencic , than by ſecking for it. Bur 
itis moſt baſe and vile by bribery or money to purchaſe 
them, and there is no merchandize more hatefull and con. 
temptiblethan it : for it neceſſarily followeth , that he which 
buieth in groſle , ſellerh by retaile: Whereupon the Empee 
rour Sewers ſpeaking againſt the like inconuenience , faith, 
That a man cannot iuſtly condemne him which ſelleth that he 
bought. 

Euecn as a man apparelleth himſelfe , and putteth on his 
beſt habit before he departeth his houſe to appeare in pubs 
like : ſo before a man vndertake publike charges, he ought 


prevere bimſelfe \,riuately to examine himſelfe, to learneto rule his pm_ 


beſorebe make tht 


charge. 


and well to ſettle and eſtabliſh his minde. A man bringeth 
not to the tarney a raw vnmanaged horſe, neither doth a man- 
enter into affaires of importance, if he hath not beene inſtru- 
Red and preparcd for it before: ſo, beforea man vndertakes 
theſe affaires, and enters vponthe ſtage and theater of this 
world, he ought to correthat imperteR and ſauage part in 
vs, to bridle and reſtraine the liberty of affections , to learne 
the lawes, the parts , and meaſures thereof, wherewith it 
ought tobe handled in all occafions. Bur contrarily it is a ve- 
ry lamentable and abſurd thing , as Socrates faith, that al- 
though no man vndertaketh the profeſſion of any myſterie or 
mechanicail Art , which formerly he bath not learned: yer 

in 
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parted vnto all. Thisis as agreat nurſery, whercin certaine 
trees aretranſplanted from other ſtockes, others pruned and 
pulled vp by the roots, all forthe good and beauty of the Or- 
chard. Theſe good and generall conſiderations ought to re- 
maine and reſdlue every honeſt and reaſonable minde, and to 
binder the curious inquiry.of inen into thoſe great and turbu- 
lent accidents, fo ſtrange and wonderfull, ſince they are the 
workes of God and nature, and that they doe ſo notable a ſer» 
wice inthe generall courſe of the world. For we mult thinke, 
that that which isa loſſe in one reſpe2, is a gaine in another, 
And toſpeake more plainly, nothing is loſt, but ſuch is the 
courſe of the world ſo it changeth,and fo it is accommodated. 
Vir ſapiens mihil snd5gnetur fibs accidere, ſciatg, illa ipſaquibus 
ledi videtwr, ad conſer vationem wninerſi pertinere,c- ex bu eſſe, 
gue cur ſum munds officiumg, conſummant : Let a wiſe man dsſ- 
daine nothing that ſball happen vnto hims, and let him know that 
thoſe things that ſceme burtfull vnto him, pertaine to the preſer- 
wation of che whole uninerſe, and to bee of the nature of thoſe 
things that finiſh wp the courſe and office of the world. 

The particular effeRs are diuers, according to the diuers 
ſpirits and ſtates of thoſe thatreceiuethem : For they exerciſe 
the good,relecue and amend the fallen, puniſh the wicked. Of 


2 
Particular ef- 


ſells diners. 


1. Lib.of the 


eucry one aword, for hereof we have ſpoken elſewhere. three verities, 
Theſe outward cuils are in thoſe that are good, a very profi- 6.11» 


table exerciſe, and an excellent ſchoole, wherein (as Wreſt- 
lers and Fencers, Mariners in a tempeſt, Souldicrs in dangers, 
Philoſophers in their Academies, and all other ſorts of peo- 
ple in the ſerious exerciſe of their profeſſion) they are inſtru- 
Qcd, made and formed vnto verrue, conſtancy, valour, the 
victory of the world and of fortune. They learne to know 
themſclues, to make triall of themſclues, and they ſee the 
mcaſure of their valour, the vttermolt oftheir ſtrength ; how 
farre they may promiſe or hope of themſclues, and then they 


ftome and harden themſelues to all, become reſolute and in- 
nincible; whereas contrarily, the long calme of proſperity 
mollifieth them, and maketh them wanton and cfeminate. 
Andtherefore Demetrixs was wont to ſay, That there wereno 
people more miſerable, than they that _ neuer felt any =_ 

n cs 


encourage and ftrengthen themſelues to what is beſt, accu-. 
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ſes or afJiQions, that had neuer beene miſerable, calling their 
life a dead fea. | 
3 Theſe outward euils to ſuchas are offenders, are abridje 
Medicine nd to ſtay them, thatthey ſtumble nor, or a gentle correRion 
chaſl/ement, 4nd fatherly rod after the fall ro put them in remembrance of 
themſclues, to the end they make not a ſecond reuvle. They 
are a kinde of Ictting bloud, and medicine or preſcruatiue to 
digert faults and offences ; or a purgation to void and puritie 
them, 
To the wicked and forlone they arc a puniſhment, a ſickle 
Puniſoment. tocut them off, and totake them away,or to afflit them with 
along and miſcrable languiſhment. And theſe are their whol. 
ſomecand neceſlary cffc&ts, for which theſe outward euils are 
not only tobe eſteemed of, and quietly taken with patience 
and in good part,a3 the exploits of diuine iuſtice, but arc tobe 
embraced as tokens and inſtruments of the care, of the love 
and prouidence of God, and men are to make a profitable vſe 
of them, following the purpoſe and intention of him, who 
ſeadeth and diſpoſcth them as pleaſeth bim. 


Of outward enils in themſclues and particularly. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


L theſe euils, whichare many and diuers, are priuations 
of their contrary good, as likewiſe the name and nature 
ofcuill doth fignific. And therefore as many heads as there 
are of good, fo many are there of cuils, which may all be re- 
duced and comprehended in the number of ſcuen; ſickneſſe, 
griefe, (1 include theſe two in one) captiuity, baniſhment, 
want, infamy,loffc of friends,death, which arc the priuations 
of health, liberty, home dwelling,mecanes or maintenance, ho- 
Inthefr8 nours,friends,life, whereof hath been ſpoken, before at large. 
books, We will here inquire intothe proper and particular remedies 
and medicines againſt theſe ſcuen heads of cuils, and that 
briefly without diſcourſe, 


CnaP, 


AP». 


Of Sickneſſe end grief. 
Cna Þ XKI k 
Of Sickneſſe and griefe. 


JE hane ſaid before thatgriefe isthe greateſt, and, to 
V fay the truth, the onely efſentiallcuill, which is moſt 
felt,and hath leaſt remedies. Neuerthelefſe behold ſome few 
that regard the reaſon, iuſtice, vtility, imitation and reſem- 
blance with the greatelt and molt excellent. 

It is a common necellity to endure ; thereis no reaſon that 
for our ſakes a miracle ſhould be wrought ; or that a man 
ſhould be offended if that happen vato him, that may happen 
ynto cucry man. 

It isalſo anaturall thing ; we are borne thereunto, and to 
deſire to beexempred from it 18 injuſtice, we muſt quietly en- 
dure the lawes of our owne condition. We are made to be old, 
to be weake, to gricue,tobe (icke,and therfore we muſt learne 
to ſuffer that which we cannot auoid, 

If it be long,it is light and moderate,and thereforea ſhame 
rocomplaine of it: if it be violent, it is ſhort, and ſpeedily ends 
either it ſelfe or the patient, which comes all toone end. Con- 
fide, ſunmmus nou habet tempus dolor. $3 grava, brevu ; $5 lon- 
gur levis. Beboldof thu, extreme paine bath no perpermity. If it 
be grienons,st is ſoone gone ; if long then light, 

And againe, it is the body that un, an? : it is notour 
ſclues that are offended, for the offence diminiſheth the ex- 
cellency and perfection of the thing, and ſicknefle or griefe 
is ſo far from diminiſhing, that contrarily ic ſeructh for a ſub» 
ietandan occaſion of a commendable patience, much more 
than health doth : And where there is more occaſion of com- 
mendation,there is not lefſe occaſion of good, If the body be 
the inſtrument of the ſpirit, who will complaine when the in- 
ſtrument is imploied in the ſeruice of that whereunto it is de- 
ſtinated? The body is made to ſerue the foule : if the (oule 
ſhould afflit it ſelfe for any thing that hapneth to the body, 
the ſoule ſhould ſcrue the body. Were not that man over.deli- 
cate and curious,that would cry out and affli& himſelf, becauſe 

fome one or other had ſpoyled his apparell, ſome thorne had 
Na 2 taken 
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taken hold of it, or ſome man paſſing by had torne it? Some 
baſe Broker perhaps wbald be aggrieued therewith, that 
would willingly make a commodity thereof: But a manof 
ability and reputation wouldrather laughrat it, and account it 
as nothing in reſpeR of that ſtate and abundance that God 
hath beſtowed on him: Now this body is bur a borrowed 
garment, to"make our ſpirits for a time to appeare vpon this 
low and troubleſome ſtage, of which onely we ſhould make 
account, and procure the honour and peace thereof; For 
from whence commeth it that a man ſuffereth griefe with 
ſuch impatiency ? Ir is becauſe he accuſtometh not himſelfe 
to ſecke his content in his ſoule ; non aſſuwerunt anime eſſe con- 
texts, niminm illis cum corpore fuit : They hane not accuflomed 
themſelues to be content in minde their contentment was too munch 
with the body. Men haue too great a commerce with their bo. 
dics ; Andit ſeemeth that gricfe groweth proud, ſeeing vsto 
tremble vnder the power - cnt, 

It teacheth vs to diſtaſte that which we muſt needsleaue, 
and to vnwinde our ſelues from the vanity and deceit of this 
world, an excellent peece of ſeruice. 

The ioy and pleaſure we recciue by the recouery of our 
health, afcer that our gricfe or fickneflc hath taken his courſe, 
is aſtrangeenlightning vato vs, in ſuch ſort that it. ſhonld 
ſceme that nature bat} giuen ſicknefſe for the greater honour 
and ſeruice of our pleaſure and delight. 

Now then if the gricfe be indifferent, the patience ſhall be 
eaſie ; ifit be great,the glory ſhall be as great: if it ſeeme ouer- 
hard, lct vs accuſe our be and niceneſle; and ifrhere be 
but few that can endure it, let vs be of the number of thoſe 
few. Let vs not accuſe nature for hauing made vs too weake, 
for that isnothing,but we are rather too delicate. If we flicit, 
it will follow vs; if we cowardly yeeld vnto it, and ſuffer our 
ſcluesto be vanquiſhed, it will handle vs the more roughly, 
and the reproach willlight vpon our ſclues. It would make vs 
afcard, and therefore it ſtandeth vs vpon to take heart, and 
that when it commeth it finde vs more reſolute than was ima- 
2ined. Our ycelding makesthat more cager and more ficrce, 

frare fidenter non qaia difficilsa non audemms; ſtd quia non andes 
w#7 ,difficilia ſunt. To ftand confidently we do not ſwinke at theme 
becauſe 
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breadfe they be difficult : but they are difficult to endure becanſe 
we ſhrinke at them. 

tut te{t theſe remedies ſhould ſeeme but faire words and 
meere imaginations, and the prattiſe of them alrugether im- 
pollible, wehaue examples both frequent and rich nor onely 
of men, bur of womenand chileren, who hauec nor only along 
time endured long and grieuons eknefles with ſuch cone 
ſtancy, that their griefe hath rather giuenthem life than cou- 
rage ; bur haue attended and borne even with oy, yea, hate 
fought after the greatcſt and moſt exquiſite rorments. In La» 
cedemon little children whipped one another,yea, ſomet'mes 
to the death, without any ſhew ia their countenance of any 
gricfe or ſmart thar they felt, only ro accuſtome themſclues to 
ſuffer for their country. Al-xanders Page ſiffcred himſeife ro 
be burnt with a cole, without cry or countenance of diiſcon- 
tent, becauſe he would not interrupt the ſacrifice: and a lad 
of Lacedemon ſuffered a Foxe to gnaw his guts out of his 
belly before he would diſcoucr his theft, Pompey being ſur- 
priſed by King Genrims, who would haue con!tirained him to 
reueale the publike affzires of Rome, to make knowne that 
no torment ſhould make him to doe 1t,did voluntarily put his 
finger into the fire, and ſuffered it to burne,vntill Gente him- 
felfe rooke it out. The like before that had Afrciws done be- 
fore 2nother King, Por/enna : and that good old Regiulns of 

Carthage endured more than all theſe : and yer more than 

Regulus Anaxarchns, who being halfe pounded in a morrer 

by the tyrant Nicocreon, would ncuer confefſe that his minde 

wastouched with any rorment ; Beat and pound the ſacke of 

Anaxerchus till you be glutred, as for himſelfe you ſhallneuer 

touch him. 


CnaP, XXIIT. 
Of captigity and impriſonment. 


His afflition is no more than nothing, and in reſpe4 of 
ficknefſc and griefe it is an cafie matter to vanquiſh it. 

For ficke folke are not without caprinity in their beds,intheir 
houſes, for the time they lie in, yea, they ingroffe as it were 
Nnz3 affliction 


Examples, 


Tertu!, 


Tertul, 
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ai Xon aboue captivity ; neuerthzleſſe a word or two there. 
of. Thzre is nothing but rhe: body,the couer,the priſon ofthe 
foale that is captine ; the ſouls ic {elfe gemiineth alwaicy free, 
and at liberty,ia deſpight of all; and therefore how ſhould thar 
mn kno:y or percelue that he is in priſon, who as freely, yea 
and more freely too, may walke and wander whither he will, 
than he that isabroad ? The wals and dungeons of the priſon 
are not (krong enough to ſhur him vp, the Bs char coucheth 
him and is ioyned vnto him, cannot hold nor ſtay him. He 
that knoweth how to mantaine himſelfe in his liberty, and to 
vic and hold his owae right, which is not to be ſhut vp,no not 
in this world, will bat laughtartheſe light and childiſh em« 
barments. Chri/l Sinus etiam extra carcerem ſeculs renuntiavit; 
in carcere etiam carceri: mihil intereſt ub ſitic in ſaculo qui extra 
{[ecalumeſtit ; auferamus carceris nomrn, ſeceſſnum vocemns, 
ſt corpus incladitur, caro detin: tar, omnia ſþirs:u patent, totuns 
bhommem animus carcumfert 5 quo vult transfert, A chriſtian 
748 e16:n ont of preſon bath renounced the world : In priſon alſo 
he hath rexounced the priſon: it mattereth nothing where thou 
art in the worl4,who art out of the world: Let vs take away the 
name of priſon, and call it aquiet retiring place, and if the body 
be included,the fl:ſh is priſoner but the ſpirit is free to all things, 
the minde carrieth about the whole man, and whither he lifF it 
tranſporteth hins. 

The priſon hath gently receincd into the lap thereof many 
grcat and holy perſonages ; it hath beene the ſanctuary, the 
hauen of healch,and a fortreſle to diuers that had beene vrrerly 
vndoac it they had had their liberty, yea, that haue had re» 

- courſe thereunto to be in liberty, haue made choice thereof, 
and eſpouſed themſclues vnto it, tothe end they might liue ar 
relt, and free them(ſclues from the cares of the world ; e carcere 
1 cuſtodiarium tranſiats; Tranſlated from the priſon of affair-s, 
to the quiet of 4. wals. That which is ſhut vp vnder locke 
and key isi1 fafelt cuſtody: and it ig better to be vndcr the 
ſafegard ofa key, than tv be bound and enthralled with thoſe 
fetters and ftockes, whereof the world is full, that pubitke 
places and courts of great Princes, and the tumultuous af 
faires ofthis world bring with them, as icalouſics, comes, vio- 
lent humours, and the like. Ss recogitemns ipſum mag is mune 
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dum carcerem eſſe,exiſſe nos e carcere quam in carceremintroiſſe 
inteliigemns, majores tenebras haber mundns que bominum pre- 
Cordia CXCACANT, OYAVIOTES CAFONAS ENAKIT, GHE AP[45 AXIINGS CON- 
ftringunt,pejoresr immunditias expirat (ibidines hominuns, plures 
Poſiremo revs continet nniver ſam genus hominnum : [f wee conſi- 
dey that the world it ſelfe is apriſon, we ſhall underſtand that 
we are rather gone out of the world than entred into priſon ; the 
world hath greater darkneſſe, wherewith the inward. copitations 
of the hearts of men ave blinded ; it fettereth with more grieuons 
irons, wherewith mens very ſoules are ſbackled; it breatheth 
forth worſer wncleaneſſes in the lIuſts and ſenſnalutses of men ; it 
containeth more guilty perſons, enen whole mankinde, Many 
haue eſcaped the hands of their enemies, and other great dan- 
gers and miſeries by the benefit ofimprilonment. Some haue 
there written books,8 haue there berrered their knowledge. 
Plus in carcere ſpiritus acquirit quam cars amittit : The ſpi« 
rit getteth move in priſon, than the fleſh loſeth. Divers there are, 
whom the priſon hauing kept and preſcrued for atime, hath 
relent vnto their former ſoueraigne — and mounted 
them to the higheſt places in the world ; others it hath yeel- 
ded vp vnto heauen, and hath not at any time recciued any 
that it reſtoreth not. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of baniſament and exile. 


F Xile is a change of place that brings no ill with it, but in 
opinion; it is a complaint and afflition wholly imagi- 
narie: foraccording to reaſon there is not any ill in it : In 
all places all is after one faſhion, which is comprehended in 
two words, Nature, and Vertne. Dno que pulcherrima ſunt, 
Quocungque ns moverimur, ſcquentur, natura communis pro- 
pria virtue : There are two excellent things, wiich will follow vs 
w'1ther/oener we gre, comon Nature, aud mans owne vVertwue. 

[n all rlaces we finde the felte fame common nature, the 


2 


{ime heauene, the ſame elements. In all places the heauens Yatere. 


an:\the tarrexappearevnto vs inthe ſame greatneſſe, extent, 
2111 that is ie which principally we are to conſider, and not 


N 1 4 that 
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that which is vnder vs, and which we _ vnder feet, 
Againe, at akenning wecannot ſce of the earth aboue ten or 
t welue leagues : Anguſtns animns guem terrena delettant: The 
minde it narrow and firaight, whom earthly things delight. But 
the face of the great azured firmament, decked and counter- 
pointed with ſo many beautifull and (lining diamonds, doth 
alwaies ſhew it ſelfe vntovs; and to the end we may who'ly 
beholdit, it continually whirlcthabout vs. It ſhewethirſclle 
all vntoall, and in all reſpeRs,in a day and a night. The earth 
which with the ſca and all that it containeth,is not rhe hun- 
drethand ſixty part of. ke greatnefſe of the ſunne,ſheweth not 
it ſcife vnto vs bu: in that ſmall proportion that is about the 
place where we dwell: yea and that change of that earthly 
floore that is vnder vs is nothing. What matter 1s 1t to be 
borne in one place and toliue inanuther? Our mother might 
bauclaycn in elſewhere, and it is a chance that we are borac 
here or there. Againe, all Countries bring forth and nuuriſh 
men, and furniſh chem with whatſocucr 1s necellary. All 
Countries haue kindred ; nature hath knit vs all tog<ther in 
bloud and in charity. Ail baue friends; there 15no more to 
doe but to make friends, and to win them by vertue and wit- 
dome. Eucry landisa wiſe mans countrey, or rathcr no land 
is his particular countrey. For it were to wrong himſcife,and 
it were weakeneſic and baſcncſe of heart, to thirke to carry 
himſelfc as a wrangler in any p)ace. He muſt alwates vſe his 
owne right and liberty; and le in all places as with himlclfe, 
and vpon his owne ; Ommes terras tanguam ſus videre, tf nas 
tanguam omninum: Toſee ali lands as their owne,and their owne 

44 the land of all, 
Morcover what charge or diſcommodity doth the diuerſity 
of the place bring withir ? Doe we not alwales carry abcut 
vs oneand the ſame ipirit and vertue ? Whocanforbid, ſaith 
Rruems, a baniſhed manto carry with him his vertues ? The 
ſpirit and vertue of a man is not ſhut vp inany place, but it is 
eucry where equally and indiffercatiy, An honeſt man 1s a 
citizen ofthe world, free,cheerefull, and content in all places, 
al waies within himſclfe,in his owne quarter,and euer oncand 
the ſame, though his caſe or ſcabbard be remoued and carried 
birher and thitber: Animmns ſacer & eternus nbique eſt, drjs cop. 
wala, 
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watus, 000% mundo Of av01 art The ſacred and etefnall ſoule is 
enery where, of n:ere affinity with God, alike to all the wor{d, and 
to all ages. A man in euery place is in his own countrey where 
heis well. Now for a manto be well, it dependethnot vpon 
the place, bat himſelfe. 877 

How manyarethere, that for divers conſiderations have 


willingly baniſhed themſelues? How many others baniſhed Examprer. 


by the violence of another, being afterwards cali\ed home, 
have refuſed torerurne, and haue tound their exile not onely 
tolerable bat ple1ſant and delightfu'l, yea, neuer thonght they 
lived vntillthe time of their baniſhment, as thoſe noble Ro- 
mines Rautilins Marcellus ? How many others haue beene led 
by the hand of good fortune out of their countrey, that they 
may grow great and puifſant ina ſtrange land ? 


Cnar. XXV.. 
Of Pouertie, want, loſſe of goods. 


pl mr qr is of the vulgar and miſerable ſottiſh ſort 


of people, who place their toueraigne good inthe goods Poverty two- 
of fortune, and thinke that p>uerty is a very great cuill. But /*4. 
to ſhzw what it is, you mu't know that there is a tworfold po» , ;,w of things 
uzrty, the one extreme, which is the want of things neceſſary xeceſary, 


and requiſite vato nature; this doth ſeldome or neuer happen 
to any man,nature being ſo inſt,and having formed vs in ſuch 
a faſhion,that few things are neceſſary, and thoſe few are not 
wanting, but are fond eucry where ; Parabile eft quod natura 
defidrrat, + expoſitum : That which nature deſireth 1s ready 
and eafie tobe had; yea in ſuch a ſafticiencie, as being mode- 
rately vied, may ſuffice the condition of cuery one, e-Ld ma- 
num eſt, quod ſat eft : That which ſuſficeth 14 ready and at 
hand. It we willliue according to nature and reaſon, the de- 
fire andrale thereof, we (hall alwaies finde that which is ſuffi. 
cient. If we will line according to opinion, whileſt we ltue we 
ſhall never finde it. $5 4d naturans VIVes, WunQuam &r14 panper, 
ſi ahopinionem, nunquam dives : exiguum nature deſiderat,opi- 
nioimnenſum: If thou wilt line acccording to nature,thou ſhalt 
newer be poore ; if according to opinion, neuer rich : nature _ 
ret 
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reth bittle, opinion much aud beyand meaſure. And therefore a 
man that hath an Art or ſcience to ſticke ynto, yea, that hath 
bur his armesat will, is it poſſible he. ſhould either feare or 
complaine of pouerty ? 

. The other 1s the want of things, that are more than ſiffici. 
2.Waut of things ent,required for pompe, pleaſurc,and delicacy.This is a kinde 
ſoperſiuous. of mediocrity and frugality * and tofay the truth, it is that 

which we fearc,to loſe our riches,our moucables, not to haue 

our bed ſoftenough, our diet well dreit, to be deprinued of 

theſe commodities,and ina word, it is delicatenefle that hol- 

derh vs,this is our true malady,Now this complaint is vniult; 

for ſuch poucrty is rather to be deſired than feared: and there. 

Proucr.zo, forethe wiſe manasked it of God; Menaicicatem nec divitias, 
: ſed neceſſaria: Neither poxerty nor riches, but things neceſſary. 
It is farre more iuſt, more rich, more peaceable and certaine, 

than abundance, which a man ſo much defireth. More iuſt; 

for man came naked ; Nemo naſcitur dives; No man us borne 

The praiſe ff yjch; and hereturneth naked out of this world. Can a man 
ſofficienty. © tearme that truly his, that he neither bringeth nor carrieth 
with him? The goods of this world, they are as the-mouca-» 

bles of an Inne. We are not to be diſcontented fo long as we 

are here, that we haue need of them, More rich; It is a large 

ſignory, a kingdome : Magne divitie lege nature tompoſita 

1. Tim. 6. paupertas : magnns queſius pretas cum ſufficientia : Moderate 
and quiet ponerty by the lawof natwre is great riches: Gedli. 

nefſe is great gaine with ſuffictency. More peaceable and afſu- 

red; itfeareth nothing, and can defend ic felfe againſt the 

enemies thereof : Eriam in obſeſ[a via panpertas pax eft : Po. 

erty hath peace enen in a beſieged way. A ſmall body that 

may couer and gather it ſelfe vnder a buckler, 1s in better 

fafety than a great, which lieth open vntocucry blow. It is 

neuer ſubic to great loſſes, nor charges of great labor and 

burthen. And therefore they that are 1n ſuch an eſtate, are al- 

waies more cheerefull and comtortable, for they ncither haue 

ſo much care, nor feare ſuch tempeſts. Such kinde of poucrty 

is free, cheereſull, aſſured, it maketh vs truly matters tof cur 

owne liues; whereof the affaires, complaints, contentions, 

that doe neceſſarily accompany riches, carry away tice better 

part» Alas what goods arc thoſe, from whence proceed all 

our 
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our evils? That are the cauſe of all thoſe iniutics that we en- 
.dure, that make vs laues, trouble the quiet-of ous ſobles; bring 
with them ſo many rxalouſies, ſaſpitions, feares, frigbts, de- 
fires? He that vexeth him(clfe tor the lofle of theſe gouds isa 
miſerable man, for togerher with his goods heloſerh his-ſpi- 
rit too. The life of poore men is like vnto thoſe that faile 
neerethe ſhore; that of the rich, like ty thoſe thar-caftthem- 
ſelues into the maine Ocean. Theſe cannot attaine to land, 
though they deſire nothing more, but they muſt atrend the 
wind and the tide ; the other come aboord , paſſe and repaſle, 
as oftenas they will. 

Finally, we muſt endeuour to imitare thoſe great and gene. 
rous perſonages, that hauc made themſelues merry with fugh 
kinde of lofſes, yea have made aduantage of them, and than- 
ked God for them, 1s Zenon, after his ſhipwracke, Fabricins, 
Seranss, Carins. It ſhould ſecme that pouerty is ſume excel» 
lent and dinine thing, ſince it agreeth with the gods who are 
imagined to be naked, ſince the wiſelt haue embraced it, or at 
leaſt have endured it with great contentment. And to con» 
clude it a word, with ſach asare not ouer paſſionate it is com« 
mendable, with others inſupportable. 


CHAP. XXVL 
Of Infamie. 


His affliction is of diuers kindes. If it be loſe of honors 

and dignities, it is rather a gaine than alofle: Dignities 
are but honourable ſeruitudes, whereby a man by gining him- 
ſelfe to the weale-publike, is deprined of himſelte. Honours 
are but the torches of enuy,icalouſic, and inthe end exile and 
pouerty. If a man ſhall call ro minde the hiſtorie of all anti- 
quity, he ſhall finde that all they that haue lived, and haue 
carried themſelues worthily and vertuouſly, haue ended their 
courſe,cither by cxile,or poiſon,or ſome other violent death : 
witneſſe amongſt the Greckes, Ariftides, Themiftocles , 
Phocion, Socrates ; amongſt the Romans, Camllns, Scipio, Ci- 
cero, Pavinian; among the Hebrewesthe Prophets : In ſuch 
ſort that it ſhould ſeeme to be the liucry of the more honeſt 
men, 


_ 
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men, foritis the ordinarie recompeiice'oF a publique ſtite to 
ſuchkinde of people. And there fore 2 man of a gallant and 
generous ſpirit honld contemne it, and make fnall accounc 
thereof; for: he diſhonoreth himſelfe, and ThEwes how little 
hec hath profited in the ſtudic of wiſdome, that regarderhin 
any reſpetrhe cenſures, reports, and ſpeeches of the people, 
be they good oreuill. 


Cuare. XXVII. 
Of the loſſe of Friends, 


| ] Here comprehend: parents, childrety, and whatſocuer is 
* JI ncere and deare vato a man. Firlt wee muſt know vpon 
what this pretended complaint or affli ton is grounded, 
» whether vponthe intereſt or good of our friends or our own, 
Vpon that of our friends ? doubt we ſhall fay yeato that;bur 
yet we malt rot be too credulons to beleene it. It is an ambi« 
tiousfaining of pietie, whereby we make a ſhew of ſorrow 
and gricfe for the hurr of another, or che hinderance of the 
weale-publique : but if we ſhall withdraw the veile of diſſi. 
mulation, and ſound it to the quicke, we ſhall finde that it is 
our owne particular good thar is hid therein, that toucherh 
vsneerelt We ccmplaine that our owne candle burneth, 
and 1s conſum<d,or at leaft is in ſome danger. This is rather a 
kinde of enuie, than true pictie ; for that which wee ſo much 
complaine of touching rheloſſe of our friends, their abſence, 
diſtance from vs, is their true and great good : Marere hoc 
ev:utum invidimayic quan amirieft;” To monrue for this exent 
ir rathey the part of an enuious perſon than of a friend. The truc 
vicofdeath is, to makean end of our miſerics. If God had 
made our life more miſerable,he had made it longer. 

And therefore to ſay the truth, it is vpon our awne good 
that this complaint and affliftion is grounded : now that be- 
commeth vs not ; it isa kinde of inturic to be gricued with 
the reſt and quiet of thoſe that loue vs, becanſe we our (clues 
are hurt thereby. S»is incommn2ss angi nom amicum, (ed ſcipſum 
amanti: eft : Tobe prieutd for his owne diſcommoditics, ſheweth 
4 man not to lone hit friend but himſclfe. 

Againe, 
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Againe,there is a good remedy for this, which fortune can- 
not take from vs, and that is, that ſuruining our friends, wee 
hane meanesto make new friends. Friendſhip, as it isone of 
the greateſt bleſſings of our life, ſoit is moſt cafily gotten. 
God makes men, and men make friends : Hee that wanteth 
not vertue, ſhall neuer want friends ; It is the inſtrument 
wherewith they are made, and whetewich when he hath loſt 
his old, he makes new.If fortune baue taken away our friends, 
let vsendeuour to make new; by this meanes iwe ſhall not loſe 
them, but multiply them. 


Of death. 


Ve? haue ſpoken hereof ſo much art large and inall re- 
ſpecs inthe eleuenth and laſt chapter of the ſecond 
booke, that there remaineth not any thing elſe ro be ſpoken, 
and therefore to that place I referretbe Reader. 


T he ſecond part of inward enilr, ted;ons and 
troubleſome paſſions. 


THz PREFACE. 


Rom all theſe aboue named enils, there ſpring and ariſe in 

vs divers paſſions and cruell affections: for theſe being ta- 
ken and conſidered ſimply as they are,they breed feare,which 
apprehendeth euils as yet tocome, ſorrow for preſent cuils, 
and if they be in another, pitic and compaſſion. Being conſi- 
dercd as comming and procured by the a of another, they 
ſtirre vp invs the paſſions of choler, hatred, enuie, icalodſie, 
deſpight, reuenge, and all thoſe that procure diſpleaſure, er 
make vs to looke ypon another with an enutous eye. Now 
this vertne of fortitude and valour confiſteth in the gonern- 
ment and receit of theſe euils according to reaſon inthe reſo- 
lute and couraginus carriage of a man,and the keeping of him- 
ſelfe free and cleere from all paſſions that ſpring thereof. But 
becauſe they ſubſiſt not, but by theſe cuils, if by the meanes 
and helpe of ſo many aduiſements and remedies before deliuc. 
red, a mancan vyanquiſh and contemne them all, there can 


be 
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beno moreplace leftynto theſe paſſions. And thisis the true 
meanetofree himſelfe,and tocome to the end,asthe beſt way 
to pur out a fire is to withdraw the fuell that giues it nouriſh- 
ment. Neuerthelefſe wee will yet adde ſome particular coun- 
{cls againſt theſe paſſions, though they haue beene in ſuch ſort 
before deciphercd, that itis a matter of no difficultictobring 
themiato batred and deteſtation. 


CHAP. XXVIILT. 


. | eAgainf Feare. 


| $4. manattendeuils before they come, becauſe it may 
be they will neuer come : our feares are as likely to de- 
cciue vsas our hopes ; and it may be that thoſe times that we 
thinke will bring mott affli&ion with them, may bring grea- 
reſt comfort. How many vnexpeRed aduentur:s may hap. 
pen that may defend*a man from that blow we feare? Light- 
ning is put by with the winde of a mans hat, and the for. 
tunes of the greateſt ſtates with accidents of ſmall moment. 
The turneota wheele mounteth him that was of loweſt de- 
grec, to the highelt (tep of honour; and many times it Fal- - 
leth out that weeare preſerned by that, which wee thought 
would haue beene our ouerthrow. - There is nothing ſo eaſily 
deceiued as humane foreſight. That which ithopeth, it wan» 
teth; that which ic feareth, vaniſheth; that which itexpeQerh, 
hapneth not. God hath his counſell by hunſ(elfe; That which 
man dceterminethafcer one manner, he reſolueth after another, 
Let vsnot therefore make our ſclues vnfortunate before our 
time,nay when perhaps we are neuer likely to be ſo. Time to 
come which deceiueth ſo many, will likewiſe deceiue vs as 
ſoone in our feares, as in our hopes. It is a maxime commonly 
recciued in Phyſicke, that in ſharpe maladics the prediRtions 
are neuer certaine: and cuen ſo is it in the moſt furious threat- 
nings of fortune; fo long asthere is life, there is hope, for 
hope continues as long in the body asthe ſoule : quamair [pi- 

ro, ſpero. 
oe nifnnch as this feare proceedeth not alwayes from 
the diſpoſition of nature, but many times from an ouer-deli- 
CAtCc 
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cate education (for by the want of exerciſe and continuall tra- 
well and labour, cuen from our youth wee many times appre- 
hend things without reaſon). wee muſt by along praQtiſe ac- 
cuſtome our ſelacs vnto that, which may molt terrihe vs,pre- 
ſent vnto our ſclues the moſt fearefull dangers that may light 
ypon vs, and with cheerefulnefſe of heart attempt ſometimes 
caſualladucntures, the better to tric our courage, to preuent 
euill occurrents, and ro ſeaſe vypon the armes of fortune. It is 
a matter of leſſe difficultie to reſilt fortune by aſſailing it, than 
by defending our {clues againſt it. Forthen we hauc lcaſure 
to arme our ſelues, we take our aduantages, we prouide for a 
retrait ; whereas when itaſſaulteth vs, it ſurpriſeth vs vna- 
wares, and handleth vs at her owne pleaſure. We muſt then 
whileſt we affaile fortune, learne to defend our ſelues,give vn- 
to our {clues falſe alarums, by propoſing vnto vs the dangers 
that other great perſonages haue paſſed,call to mind that ſome 
haue auvided the greateſt, becauſe they were not aſtoniſhedat 
them,others haue beene ouerthrowne by the leaſt, for want 
of reſolution. 


CHAP, XXIX, 
Againſt Sorrow. 


þ = E remedies againſt ſorrow (ſer downe before as the 
moſt tedious, hurtfull,and vniult paſſion) are two-fold ; 
ſome are direor ſtraight, others oblique. I call thoſe direX 
which Philoſophie teacherh, which concerne the confron- 
ting and diſdaining of cuils, accounting them not euils, or at 
lealtwiſe very ſmall and light (though they be great and gric- 
vous) and that they are not worthy the leaſt motion or alte- 
ration of our mindes ; and that to be ſorric for them, cr to 
complaine of them, is athing very vniuſt and ill befitting a 
man, ſo teachthe Sroickes, Peripateticks, and Plateniffi. This 
mannerof preſcruing a man from ſorrow and melancholike 
paſſion, isas rare, as ic isexcellent, and bclongs to ſpirits. of 
the firltranke. There is likewiſe another kinde of Philoſo- 
phicall remedic, although it be not of ſo. good a ſtampe, 
which is cafie and much morein ſe, andit is oblique, this - 
y 
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by diverting a mans minde and thonght to things pleaſant 
and delightfull,or at leaſt indifferent from that that procureth 
- our ſorrow: which is to deale cunningly,to decline and auoid 
ancuill,to change the obieR.It isa remedie very common;and 
whichis vicd almoſt in all ewils, if a man marker, as well of 
the body as of the minde. Phyſitians when they cannor purge 
arheume, they turne it into ſome other part lefle dangerous. 
Such as pafſe by ſteepe and precipitate deepes and downefals, 
that haue need of lancings, ſearing-irons, cr fire, ſhut their 
eyes,and turne their faces another way. Valiant men in warre 
do neuer taſte nor conſider of death, their mindes being carri= 
ed away by the defire of viRorie : in ſo muchthat diuers hane 
ſuffered death gladly, yea haue procured it, and beene their 
owne exccutioners, *cither for the future glory ofrtheir name, 
, es many Greekes and Romans ; or for the hope of another 
life, as Martyrs, the diſciples of Hege/ixs, and others after 
the reading of Plato his booke to eAntiechus, De morte con- 
ternenda; or to auoid the miſeries of this life, and for other 
reaſons. All theſe are they nor diuerſions? Few there arc that 
conſider cuils in themſelues, that reliſh them as Socrates did 
his death ; and Flanins condemned by Nero to dic by the 
hands of Niger. And therefore in ſiniſter accidents and miſ- 
aduentures, and in all outward cuils, wee muſt diucrt our 
thoughts, and turne them another way» The vulgar ſort can 
ginethis aduice ; Thinke nor of it. Such as hauc the charge 
of thoſe that are any way afflied, ſhould for their comfort 
furniſh affrighted ſpirits with other obiefts. Abducendns eff 
' animns ad alia frdia, ſolicitudines, cnras negotia ; loci denique 
wwtatione ape curandns eff: The minde s to be led away to other 
fudier,cares, affaires ;laſtly by change of place it is often cured. 


Cuar. XXX. 
Againſt mercic and compaſſion. 


"Here is atwo-fold mercie, the one good and vertuons, 
which is in Godand in his Saints, which is in will and in 
efic to ſuccour the afflied, not affliting themſclues,or di- 
miniſhing any thing rhat concerneth honour or equiric ; = 
R other 
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inpublike charges , in the skiltrocommand and obey well, 
to goucrne the world , the _— and diffticulteſt myſtery 
of all, they are accepred, and yndertake it,that know nothing 
at all. 

- Magiſtrates are intermixed perſons, placed betweene the 


- 3 
foucraigne and priuate men and therefore it behoueth them A general! ge- 
to know how to command , and to obey, how to obey their ſer7ption of 4+ 
ſoueraigne, yeeld to the power of ſuperiour magiſtrates, ho- gſtraters 


nourthetr equals, command their inferiours, defend the weake, 
make head againſt the great, andbeiuſttoall : and therefore 
it was well ſaid, That magiſtracy defcrieth a man being to 
play in publike ſo many parts. | 

In regard ot his ſoueraigne , the Magiſtrate according to 
thediucrſicie of the commands, ought diuerſly to gouerne, 
or readily , or not at all to obey, or ſurceaſe his obedience. 
Firſt, iathoſe commands whigh yeeld yato him acknow- 
ledgement and allowance, asare all the watrants of Iuſtice, 
and all other where this clauſe , or any equiualent vnto it ( it 
it appeare viito you ) or which are wirhout attribution of al- 
lowance, iuſt and indiffcrent of themſelues, he ought ro 
obey , and be may eaſily diſcharge himſelfe without any ſcrn- 
ple and danger. 
2. In.thoſe commands which attribute vnto him no ac. 
knowledgement , but onely the execution, as are warrants 
ofcommand , if they beagainſt right and ciuill iuſtice , and 
that . hauc in them cauſes derogatorie , he ought ſimply 
to obey : for the Soueraigne may derogate from the ordi- 
narie law , and this is properly that wherein Soueraigntic 
couſiſteth. 
23 Tothoſe whichare contrary toright, and containeno de- 
rogatory clauſe, but are wholly preiudiciall tro the good and 
vtilitie of the common- wealth , what clauſe ſoeuer it hath, 
and though the Magiſtrate knowethirto be falſe, and infor- 
ced againſt rightand by violence, he ought not to-yeeld rex- 
dily in theſe three clauſes, bur to hold them in ſuſpence, and 
to make reſiſtance once or twice, andat the ſecond or third 
command to yeeld. 
4 Touching thoſe which are repugnant tothe law of God, 
and nature ; he ought to diſmaiſſe and acquit himſelfe of his 
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office, yea to endure any thing , rather than obey or coriſent : 
and he need not ſay that the former commands may have 
ſome doubt in them : becauſe naturall Ialtice is more cleere 
than the light of the Sunne, 

5 Allthis is good to be done in reſpec of the things them. 
{clues : But after rhey are once done by the Soueraigne, how 
euill ſo:uer they be, it is better to diſlemble them , and bury 
the memory ofthem , than to (tirre and loſe all ( as Papruzas 
did.) Fruſtra niti, & n#hil elind niſi odinm querere,extrems de- 
mentie eft : It 1s extreme folly to labour to no purpoſe , and to get 
nothing elſe but hatred. 

In refpe& of priuate Subiets, Magiſtrates ought to re 
member that the authority which they haue ouer them, they 
haue bur at a ſecond hand,and hold it of the Soucraigne, who 
alwaies remainethabſolute Lord,and their authority is limited 
to a perhxed time. 

The Magiſtrate ought to be of caſic accelſe, ready to heare 
and vnderitand all compiaints and ſuits, hauing his gate open 
toall, and himfſelfe alway at hand, conſidering he 1snot for 
himfelfe,but for all,and ſeruant of the common wealth. Afag- 
na ſervituu, magna fortuna; Great fortune 1 a great ſeruitude, 
And for this cauſe the law of Aoy/es prouided,rhat the Iudges 
and iudgement ſeates were held at the gates of the Citics , to 
the cnd cuery man might haue cafie accefle thereto. 

He ought alſo indifferently to recetue and heare all , preat 
and lietle, rich and poore, being open to all ; Therefore a wiſe 
man compareth him to an altar where to a man repaireth be- 
ing oppreſſed and afflicted, to recetue ſuccour and comfort. 

But he ought not to conuerſe and be familiar with many, 
but with very few, and thoſe very wiſe and aduiſed, and that 
ſecretiy : for it debaſeth anthority, it diminiſheth and difſol- 
ueth the grace and reputation thereof. Cleon called to the go. 
ucrnment of the common- wealth, aſſembled 21! bis friends, 
and there renounced and diſclaimed all intimation or inward 
amity withthem , asa thing incompanible with his charge, 
for Cicero ſaith, he depriucth himfclte of the perſon of a 
friend, that vndertaketh that ofa Indge. 

His office is eſpecially inewo things, tovphold and defend 
the honour , the dignity, and the right of his Soucraigne., and 
of 
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of the weale-publike which he repreſenteth : gerere per/ſonem 
civitatis,ejns diguitatem & decur ſnitinere;torepreſent the per« 
ſon of the City, to vpholdthe aignitie and glory thereof, with au- 
thority and a-milde ſcuerity. 

Then as a good and loyall interpreter and officer of the 
Prince , be ought exaQtly to ſee thatthis will be performed ; 
that is to ſay the law, of which heis the Miniſter, and it is his 
charge to ſce it diligently executed towards all,thereforc he is 
called rhe liuing law, the ſpeaking law. 

Although the Magiſtrate ought wiſely to temper mild- 
nefſe with rigour, yetit is better for a Magiſtrate to be ſeuere 
and cruell, then gentle, facill , and pitifull : And God forbid- 
deth to be pitifull in indgement. A ſeuere Tndge holdeth ſub- 
ies in obedicnce of thelawes : amilde and pitifull makes 
them ro contemne the lawes, the Magiſtrates,and the Prince, 
who made both. To be briefe,to diſcharge wel his ojhce,there 
is requiredtwo things , honeſty and courage. The firtt hath 
nced of the ſecond. The firſt preſeruneth the Magiſtrate free 
from auarice,reſpeRotf perſons,ot bribes, which is the plague, 
and {motherer of truth, ( Acceptatio munerum prevaricatio eft 
veritatss : An accepring of gifts is 4 OED of the truth. ) 
From the corruption of iuſtice , which P/ato calleth an hal- 
lowed virgin : Alſo from paſſions , of hatred, of loue, and 0+ 
thers , all enemies to right and equity. But to carry himſelfe 
well againſtthe threarnings of great men,the importunare in- 
treaties ofhis friends,the lamentations and teares of the poore 
diſtreſſed, which are all violent and forcible things, and yet 
hane ſome colour of reaſon and iuſtice, and which maketh 
ſometimes the moſt reſolute torelent-, be had need of con» 
rage.Firme and inflexible conſtancy 18a principall qualitie and 
vertue in a Magiſtrate , tothe end he may not feare the great 
and mighty, and be notmoued and mollified with the miſery 
ofanother , though it carry withit ſome ſhew of goodnefle: 

Bur yet ir is forbid to haue pity of the poore in judgement. 
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CHaP. XVIIL. 
The duty of the great and ſmal. 


He duty of the great conſiſterh in two things, in ende- 
EN by all meancs , to ſpend their bloud and abilitic, 
for the detence and conſeruation of pictic , tultice, of the 
Prince , of the ſtate, and generally for the weifare and good of 
the common: wealth;of which they ought ro be the pillers and 
ſupporters ; and after in defending and proteCting the poore 
afflicted and oppreſſed , reſiſting the violence of the wicked: 
and like good bloud to runne to the wounded part, accor- 
ding to the Proucrbe ; That good bloud, that is co lay, noble 
and generous, cannot lie, thatisto ſay,deceiue where is need, 
By this meanes ,/op/es became the head of the Iewiſh nati-. 
on, vndertaking the defence of men iniured and vniuftly 
troad vnder foot. Herewles was deified for deliuering the op. 

reſſed from the hands of tyrants: Thoſe that haue done the 
like, haue beene called Heroes and demi. gods and tothe like 
all honours haue beene anciently ordained, that is, to ſuch ag 
deſerucd weliot the common. wealth, and were the deliuerers 
of the opprefled. It isno greatnefle for a man to make him- 
ſelfe to be feared, (except it be of his enemies ) and to terrifie 
the world,as ſome haue done, which alſs hane procured rhem 
hate, Oderint dum metwant : Th:y bate whom they feare. It is 
better to be beloued, than adored. This commeth of a naturall 
pride, and inhumanity , tocontemneand diſdaine other men 
as the ordure and excrements of the world,and as if they were 
not men ; and from thence they grow cruell , and abute both 
the bodies and goods of the weake,a thing wholy contrary to 
true greatnefſe and honour , who ought to vndertake rhe de- 
fence thereof, 

The duty of inferiors towards their ſuperiors, conſifteth in 
two points,42 honouring and reuerencing them, not only ce- . 
remoniouſly and in outward ſhew,which he muſt doe as well 
tothe good as the cuill, but with loue and affeRton, if they de» 
ſcrue it,and arc louers of the common- wealth. Theſe are two 
things,to honour, and toeſteeme, whichare due to the good 
and 
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and truly great :to others to bend the knee, tobow the body, 
not the beart, which is tocfteeme and love. Moreover, to 
pleas them by humble and {cruiceable dutics,ard to inſinuate 
into their tauour. 
Princupsbus placmifſe virus non ultima lans eff : 
T he praiſe #8 not the left, 
To pleaſe menof the befi. 

And to make himlelfc capable of their proteRtion, which if 
he cannot procurethem to be his friends, yet at the leaſt noe 
to make them his enemies, which muſt be done with meaſure 
and diſcretion. For ouer greedily to auoid their indignation, 
orto ſecke their grace and fauour, beſides that it isateſtimo« 
ny of weakneſſe, it is ſilently rocondemne them of injuſtice 
and cruelty : Non ex profeſſo cavere aut fugere: nans quem quis 

ſeegit,damnat;N ot of ſet purpoſe to beware and anoid:for he = 
any man ſhunneth he condemmneth:or to ſtirre vp in them adeſire 
bo Exccute their fury ſecivg fo baſe and fearcfull a ſubmitlion. 


Of Fortitude the third vertue. 
PREFACE, 


6 He two former precedent vertues rule and gouerne men 
in company, or with another : theſe two following rule 
him in bim(clfe and for bimſelfe:reſpcRing the two viſages of 
fortune, the two headsand kinds of all accidents, Proſperity, 
and Aduerſity : for fortitude armeth a man againſt adverſity, 
Temperance guideth him in proſperity : moderating therwo 
brutiſh parts of our ſoule, fortitude rulechthe iraſcible,tempe- 
rance the concupiſcible ; Theſe rwo vertues may wholly be 
compriſed and vnder([tood by this word Conltancy , which is 
a right and equall {taiednefle of the minde,in all accidents and 
outivard things, whereby he ts not puffed vp in proſperity,nor 
dcieted in adueriity. Nec adverſis frangitar , wee profſperis 
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ro ( for this vertue is more properly ſo called than 
fortitude ) isa right and ſtrong reſolurion, an equall , and 
vaiforme ſtaiedneſle of the minde againſt all dangerous , diffi- 
cult,and dolorous accidents: in ſuch fort , that dithcultie and 
danger is the obicR and matter whercin it is exerciſed : to be 
bricte, it is all that which humane weakneſle feared. 7imes. 
dorum contemptrix,que terribilia, & ſub jugum libertatem no. 
ſtram mittentia,deſpicit, provocat, frangit: It contemneth things 
to be feared, deſpiſeth,challengeth and deſtroieth dreadful things, 
and bringeth our liberty into bondage. 

Ofall the vertues in greateſt eſtimation and honour, this is 
moſt renowned, who for the prerogative thereof is ſimply 
called a vertue. That is the more difficult, the more glorious, 
which produceth the greateſt, famous and moſt excellent 
effec; , it containeth magnanimitic, patience , conſtancy, an 
inuincible reſolution , heroicall vertucs , whereupon many 
haue ſought the inconueniences that belong thereunto, with 
greedinefle to attaine ſo honourable implorment. This vertue 
1s animpregnable bulwarke, a compleat armour to encounter 
all accidents, Munimentum imbecillitatis humane Dexpngna- 
bile: quod qui circumdedit ſibi, ſecurns in hac vite obſidione pey- 
durat: Aninnmucible fortreſſe of humane weaknes, that whoſoency 
armeth bumſelſe withall, continueth ſecure in this ſiege of life, 

Bur becauſe many doe miſtake,and in place of the only true 
vertue concelue the falſe and baſtardly valours , I will in de- 
claring moreat large the nature and definition thereof, expell 
thoſe popular errours , that ave here intraded. We will note 
then in this vertue foure conditions ; the firſt is generally and 
indifferently againſt all ſorts of ditHeultics and dangers:where- 
fore they arc decciued that thinke there is no other valour 
than the military , which only they etteeme, becauſe it may 
beit is mot renowned and glorious, and carrieth greateſt re- 
putation and honour, which isthe tongue and trumpet of im- 
mortality ; for to ſay truth, therc is more fame and glory 

therein 
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therein than paine and danger. Now this is but a ſmall pare 
and alittle raye or light of the true, entire, perfet, and vnij- 


uerfall, whereby a man is one and the ſame, in company, in 
bed with hisgrictes, asin the field , as lictle fearing death in 
bis houſe, asin the army. This militarie valour is pure and 
naturall in beaſts , with whom it is as well in females as in 
males : in menitis often artificiall, gotten by feare and the 
apprehen(ion of captiuity, of death, of griefe, of pouerty ; of 
which things beaits hauc no feare. Humane valour 18a wiſe 
cowardlinefle , a feare accompanied with foreſight to auoid 


one cuill by another ; choler is the temper , and file thereof? 


beaſts haue it ſimply. In men allo itis attained by vſe, inſti» 
eution, example, cultome , and it is found in baſe and Nauiſh 
mindes : of a ſeruant or flaue, or afa tor, or fellow trained vp 
in merchandiſe, is made a good and valiant ſouldier,and often 
without any tinQure or inſtruct of vertue and true philoſo- 
phicall valour. 


The ſecond condition, it prefuppoſeth knowledge as well of 


the difficulty, paine, and danger , which there is1n theaRion 
that is preſented , as of the beauty, honeſty, juſtice, and duty 
required 1n the enterpriſe or ſupport thereof. Whereſorethey 
are deccined that make valour an inconſiderate temeritie,or a 
ſenſclefle brutiſh (ſtupidity : Non ef mconſulta temeritas , nec 
periculorum amor, nec formidabilium appetitio,diligentiſſima in 
eurcla ſui fortitude oft : & eadem patientiſſima corum quibus 
falſa ſpecies malorum eſt : It uv not an inconſiderate raſhmeſſe, 
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nor a loue of danger, nor a d: ſire of dreadſull things ; but forts- © 


tude ts moſt diligent in the ſafegard of a mans ſelſe, aud mo#t 
pati-nt in thoſe things wherein there 1 a falſe ſhew of emils. 
Vertue cannot be without knowledge and appehenſion , a 
man cannot traly contemne the danger which he knoweth 
not; if a man will alſoacknowledge this vertue in bealts. And 
indced they that ordinarily attempr without any foreſight or 
knowledge, when they come to the point of exccution, the 
ſent is their beſt intelligence, 

The third condition; this is a reſolution and ſtaiednefſe of 
the minde greunded vpon the duty, and the honeſty, and 
juſtice, of theenterpriſe ; which reſolution never ſhicketh, 


whatſocucr hapneth , vatiil he hane valiantly enJed the en- 
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terpriſe, or hislife. Many offend againſt this condition , firſt 
and more groſlcly,they that ſecke this vertue in the body,and 
in the power and ſtrenzth of the limmes. Now valour is not a 
qulity of the body , but of the minde; a ſetled itrength, not 
ofthe arm23 and legs, but of the courage. The eſtimJtion and 
valour of a man , confitterh in his heart and will : here licth 
his true honour :and the only aduantage and the true victory 
oner his enemy,isto terrific him,and ro armehimſelfe again!! 
his conſtancy and verrue ; all other helps are (trange and bor- 
rowed : ſtrength of armes and legs ts the quality of a porter : 
to make an enemy to ſtoupe, to dazell his eyes at the light of 
the ſunne, 1s an accident of fortune. He whoſe courage taileth 
not for any feare of dcath , quelleth not in his conſtancie and 
reſolution : and though he fall , 1s not vanquiſhed of his ad- 
uerſary , who perhaps may ia effec be bur a bale fellow, but 
of fortune; and therefore he is to accuſe his owne vahappi- 
nefle, and not his negligence. The moſt valianc are often 
times the moſt vnfortunate. Moreouer they are deceiued, 
which difquiet themſclacs, and make account of thoſe vaine 
Thraſonicall brags of ſuch ſwaggering Braggadochios , who 
by their lofty lookes,and brane words, would winne credit of 
thoſe that are valiant and hardy , ifa man would doe them fo 
much fauour to belecue them. 

Moreouer , they that attribute yalour ro ſubtiltie and craft, 
or to Art or induſtry, doe much more prophane it, and make 
it play a baſe and abieApart. This 1s to diſguiſe things,and to 
place a falſe ſtone for atrue, The Lacedemonians permitre! no 
Fencers nor maſter-wreſtlers in their cities, to the end their 
youth might attaine thereto by nature , and not by Art. We 
account it a boldgnd hardy thing to tight with a Lion,a Beare, 
a wilde B-re , which incounter a man only according to na- 
rure ; bur not with Waſpes, for they vic ſubtilty. Alexander 
would not contend in the Olymp1aque games , ſaying, there 
was no equality; becauſe a priuate man might ouercome, and 
a king be vanquiſhed. Moreouer it 15 not fitting fora man of 
honopr, totrie and aduenture his valour in a thing , wherein a 
baſe fellow inſtrafted by rule may gaine the priſe. For ſuch 
vitorie commeth not of vertne , nor of courage, but of cer- 
taine artificiall trickes and inuentions: wherein the baſeſt will 

dot 
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do that, which a valiant man knoweth aot, neither ſhould he 
regard to dor it, Fencing is a tricke of Art , which may be at- 
tained by baſe perſuns, and men of no account. Andalthcugh 
infamous and ruftinlike fellowes are apt to fight or doe any 
thing incitiesor townes , with the dexterity of the ſword; if 
they |ce an enemy, would they not runne away ? Euen fois it 
in that, which is attained by long habit and cuitome, as buil- 
ders, tumblers, mariners , who vndertake dangerous things, 
and more difficult than the mo{t valiant, being trained and in- 
ſtruFIed therein from their youth. 

Finally, they which conſider not ſaihiciently the motiue 
and circumſtance of aRions, wrongly attribute to valour 
and vertue, that which appertaineth and belongeth to ſome 
pailion or particular intent. Foras it isnot properly vertue, 
nor iuſtice, to be loyall and ohicious towards ſome , which a 
mn particularly louech; nor temperance, to abſtaine from 
the carnall pleaſure of his filter , or of his daughter ; nor libe- 
rality towards his wife and children: fo is it not true valour 


to aduenture himſelfe to any danger, for his owne benefit and 


particular ſatisfation, Wherefore if 1t be for gaine, as ſpies, 
pioners, traitors, merchants on the ſea , mercenary ſouldiers; 
if for ambition or reputation to be eſteemed and accounted 
valiant, as the moſt part of our m2n of warre, who ſay, being 
naturally Crried thereunto, that if they thought they ſhould 
loſe their life, would not goe ; if weary of his life through 
paine and gricfe, a5 the ſouldier of ,Lntsgonns, wholiuing in 
extreme torment by the meanes of a fiſtula he had , was hardy 
to attempt all dangers, being healed auoided them; if ropre- 
nent ſhame, captiuity, or any other euill; if through furic and 
the heat of choler: to be briefe, if by paſſion or particular con- 
fideration, as Aiax, Cataline , it is neither valour nor vertne; 
Sicut non martyrem pena, fic nec fortem pugna, ſed cauſa facit: 
As the torment maketh not a martyr, ſo doth not the confli 
make 4 valiant man , but the cawſe, 

The fourth condition. It ought to be in the execution 


thereof wile and diſcreer, whereby many falſe opinions are re- 11dſcreiion, 


ietcd in this matter , which are not to hide themſclues from 


: thoſe euils and inconueniences that threaten them : neither to 


feare leſt they ſurpriſe vs, nor to flie, yea not to feele the firlt 
blowes, 


7 
Paſſion, 


3 
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blowes,asthe noiſe of thunder or ſhot,or the fall of ſome grea: 
building. Now this is to vnderſtand amiſſe : for fo that the 
mind remame fire and entire in it owne place and diſcourſe, 
without alteration, he may outwardly difquiet and make a ſtir. 
He may lawfully,yea it is honourablec,to ouerthrow,to vndoe; 
and to reuetige himſelfe of cuils , by all meanes and honeſt en. 
deuours ; and where there 15 no remedy, to carrie himſclfe 
with a ſctled reſolution. Afens tmmota manet; lachryme vol. 
wvnntur inanes:Vaine teares flow a pace, but the minde remaineth 
immoneable. Socrates mocked thole that condemned flight : 
What, ſaith he, is it cowardlinefle to beat and vanquiſh them 
by giuing them place ? Homer commendeth in his V/{yfſes the 
Skill to flie ; the Lacedemonians profeſſors of valour, in the 
tourney ofthe Platcans, retircd , the better tobreake and di- 
ſolue the Perſian troupe, which otherwiſe they could not doe, 
and ouercame them. This hath becne praftiied by the molt 
warlike people. In other places the Stoickes themſclues al- 
lowed to wax pale, to tremble at the firſt ſudden cacounter,ſo 
that it proceed no farther into the minde and courage. And 


this is valour in grofſe. There are things which are iuftly to be 
feared and flicd, as ſhipwracks, lightnings , and thoſe where 
there 15 no remedy,neither place of vertue,prudence,valour. 


O f Fortitude cr Valenr in particular, 


O diuide the matter and diſcourſe of that hich is here 

to be ſaid ; this vertuc is exerciſed and employed againſt 
all that which the world accounteth cull, Now this euill 1s 
two-fold , externall and internall , the one proceedeth from 
withour, it is called by diuers names, aducrſicic, a(liction , in- 
jurie , vnhappineſle, cuill and (iniſter accidents ; The other 1s 
inward inthe minde , but cauſed by that which is outward : 
Theſe are hatefull and hurtfull pailions, of fcare , ſadnefle, 
choler, and diucrs others. We mult {peake of them both; pre» 
ſcribe meanes and remedies to oucrcome, ſuppreſſe , and rule 
them. Theſe are the arguments and counſcls of our vertue, 
fortitude and valour. It confilteth then here of two parts,the 
one ofcuils or ill accidents, the other of pailions , which pro 


cced thereof. The gencrall aduice agaialt all good and euill 
| fortune 
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fortune hath beene declared before: we will ſpeake here more 
ſpecially and particularly thereof. 


CHaP. XX. 
The firſt part of outward enils, 
V Ee will conſider theſe outward euilsrhree wayes, in 


their cauſes, which ſhall be declared in this Chap« 
ter; afterward in their effects; laltly in themſelues diſtinAly, 


| 
The diftinfliow 
and compariſon 
of enils by their 


and particularly cuery kinde of them : and we will giucad- cauſes. 


uice and meancs in them all, by vertue tobe armed againft 
them. 

The cauſe of cuill and hatefull accidents which happen 
tovs all, are either common and generall, when at the ſame 
inſtant they concerne many, as peltilence, tamine, warre , ty- 
rannie; And theſe cuils are for the moſt part ſcourges ſent of 
God, and from heauen, or at leſt the proper and neereſt 
cauſe thereof we cannot eaſily know : Or particulars, and 
thoſe that are knowne, that is to ſay, by the meanes of anos» 
ther. And fo there are two forts of cuils; publiqueand pri- 
uate. Now the common euills , that is roſay, proceeding of 
a publique cauſe , though they concerne euery one in particu- 
hr, are in divers kindes, more or leſſe grieuous, weighty, and 
dangerous, than the priuate, whoſe cauſes are knowne, More 
gricuous, for they come by flockes and troopes, they aſſaile 
more violently , with greater ſtirre of vehemencie and furie: 
they hauc a greater concourſe and traine : they are more tem- 
peſtuous, they bring forth greater diſorder and confuſion. 
Lefſe grieuous : becauſe generalitic and communitie ſcemerh 
to mitigate and: leſſen enery mans cuil. It is akinde of com- 
fort,nor to be alone in mi ery:it is thought to be rather a com. 
mon vnhappineſſe, where the courſe of the world , and the 
cauſe is naturall , then perſonall affli tion. And indeed thoſe 
wrongs which a man doth vs, torment vs more,wound vsto 
the quicke , and much more alter vs. Boththeſe two hauc 
their remedies and comforts. 


Againſt publique enils, a man onght to conſider from Th advice 2+ 
whom, and by whom they are ſent, and to marke their cauſe. - 4m 


Ir 


Prouidence, 


Deflime. 
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It is God, his prouidence, fromwhence commeth and depen. 
derh an abſolute neccſitie , which gouerneth ard rulcth all, 
w hereunto all things are fubieA. His proudence, and deſti. 
nie,or necelſitie,are not,to fay the truth,two diſtinlawes in 
eflznce , oomis 4 «yz, neither are they one. The diuerfi. 
tieis onely in the conſideration 2nd difterent reaſon. Now to 
murmur andto be grieued at the contrary , 1s firſt of all ſuch 
impictic, as thelike ts nor cl{ewhere found : for all thirgs doe 
quietly obey,man onely torments himſelte. And againe it isa 
folly, becauſe it is vaine and tono purpoſe, It a man willnot 
follow this ſoueraigne and abſolute mittris willing!y , it ſhatl 
cary all by force; Ad hoc ſacramentum adatls ſumns ſerre mor- 
talia, nec perturbars ys , que vitare noſtre poteſtatis non eſt : in 
r:gnonats ſmmnus, Deo parere libertas eft; We are brought to thi; 
necefſitie, to ſuſfer mortall things, and not to be troubled at thoſe 
things which are not in our power to auoid:we areburne in a king- 


dome, it i; freedome to obey God. 


Deſine ſata deum flefti ſperare querends : 
Swurceaſe to thinke that deſtiny 
Canby complaining be put by. 


There is no better remedie, than to apply our wills to the 


"will thereof ; and according ro the aduiſe of wildeme to make 


a vertue of necellitic. Non eft alrud effuginum neceſſitatis.quam 
velle quod ipſa copat: There 6s no other anording ofneceſſitie, than 
to will that which it conflraineth. Inſeeking to contendor dif- 
pute againſt it, we doe but ſharpenand ſtirre the evill ; Lets 
animo ſerre quicquid accideret, quaſi 1161 voluerss arcidere, de- 
buiſſes enim velle, ſiſtiſſes ex decreto Dei fiert: Toſuſſer with a 
cheerefnll minde whatſocncr hall happen, as if thou woanlde/t hane 
it happen vnto thee: for thom oughteſt to be willing zf thou knoweſt 
it be done by the derreeof God. Beſides we ſhall better proftic our 
ſclues, we ſhall doe that which we ought to doe, which is to 
follow our generall and {oucraigne, who hath fo ordained it : 
Optimum pati, quod emendare non poſſis, + Denm,quo anthore 
cuntta proveninn, ſine murmuratione comitars. Malns miles eft 
qui imperatorem gemens ſequitar : It is an excellent thing pati= 
ently to fuffer what thou canit not remedie; And to yeeid wnto 
God without murmuring , from whom as author all things By 

ceed, 
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c/ed. He t.an;exill ſonldier that followeth bu Commander with 
gradgmg, And without conte(tation to allow for. good what» 
locuer he will. Ir is magnanimity of courage to yceld vnto 
him. Afaguns animu qui ſe Deo tradiart : It is magnanimitic 
toyeeld himſelfe ruto. God. It is eficmivacie and daitardlineſſe 
to murmure of complaine xpuſilus & degever guy oblnitarar, 
de ordine mutidi male exiftimat , & emendare'mavnile Deicm 
quam ſe : He ubaſe and iqneble that ſirugletb againit him , hee 
indgeth ill of the order of the world , and had rather amend God 
than himſ<lfe. 33% 
| Againſtchoſe priuate cuils; which do. proceed from the a&t 2 
of another, and which pierce ys more ;we ought fixtt well ro The diſtinffion 
diſtinguiſh them, leſt we miſtake them; There is diſpieaſure,  p7ivate exits, 
there 1s offence. We often conceiue ill of another , whonot< 
wichllanding hath not offended vs neither indeed nor will, 
as when be,hath cither demanded, or refuſed any thing with 
reaſon, but yet was then hurtfull vato vs: for ſuch cautes it is 
too great ſimplicitie to be offended, ſince that they are not of- 
fences. Now there arerwo [orts of offences, the one croeth 
our affaires againſt equitie; this is to wrong vs : the others 
are applicd to the perſon, who is contemned by ir, and hand- 
led otherwiſe than ic ought, beit indeedor in word. Theſe 
are more grieuous and harder to be endured, than avy other 
kinde of atfli tion, * 
The firlt and geherail aduice againſt all theſc ſorts of cuils, 4 
is to be firme and reſolute, not to ſuffer himlclte to be led by The aduiſe a 
common opinion , but without paſlion to conſider of what geinſt them in 
weight and importance things are , according to verity and £9946 
reaſon. The world ſuffercth it felfe to be perlwaded and led 
by impreſſion. How many are there that make lefle account 
to receiue a great wound, thana little blow? more account of 
a word, than of death ? To bebriete, all is meaſured by opi- 
nioa : and opinion offendeth more than the euull ; and ouy 
impatience hurts vs more , than thoſe of whom we com- 
laine. 
, The other more particular counſels and remedies are 5 
drawne firlt from onr ſelues, ( and this isthat we mult firlt Particular ad- 
looke into. ) Theſe pretended offences may ariſe of our owne «#emen's drawy 
deferts and weaknefſe. This might be a folly grounded / porn [19% our ſelves. 
ome 


6 


Of thoſe who 
offend, 
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fome defet., in our owne perſon, which any one'in derifion 
wonld counterfeit. It is follic to griefe and vex himſelfe for 
that which proceedeth not from his owne fault. The way to 
preuent others intheir ſcoffes, is firſt to ſpeake,and to let them 
know, that you know as much as they can tell you;tf ir be that 
theiniury harhraken his beginning by our default , and that 
we haue giuen the occaſion of this'abofe , why ſhould we be 
offended therewith? for it is nor an offence, but a correRion, 
which he onghe toreceiue, and make vicotas a puniſhment, 


. 3- But for the molt part 1t proceedeth of our owne proper 


weakneſie, whith makes vs melancholy. 'Now he ought to 


- quit himſelfe of all thoſe tender delicacies , which make him 


live vnquietly , but witha manly courage , ſtrong and ſtoutly 
to contemne,and tread vnderfoor the indifcretions and follies 
of another. Iris no ſigne that a man is ſound , it he complaine 
when ene toucheth him. Neuer ſhalt thou be at reſt it thou 


; frame thy ſelfe to all that is preſented. 


They are alſo drawne from the perſon that offendeth. We 
repreſent in generall the manners and humors of thoſe per- 
ſons with whom we are to liuc in the world. The moſt part of 
men take no delight but to doe cuill,and meaſure their power 
by thediſdaine, and the iniury of another. So few there are 
whichtake pleaſure to doe well. We onght then to make ac- 
count, that whithercuer we turne vs, we ſhall finde thoſe 
that will harme, and offend vs. W herelocuer we ſhall finde 
men, we ſhall finde injuries. This isſo certaine and neceſſary, 
that the Lawyers themſelues, who rule the traficke and af- 
faires ofthis world, haue wincked at, and permitted in diſtri» 
butine and commutatiue iuſtice many eſcapes in Law. They 
haue permitted deceit and hinderances cucn tothe one halfe 
of the iuſt price. This necefſitie to hurt and offend commerth 
firſt of the contrariety, and incompatibilitic of humours and 
wills,whereof ir commerh that a manis offended withour will 
ro offend. Then from the concurrence and oppoſition of af- 
faires, which inferreth that the pleaſure , profit, and good of 
one, is the diſpleaſure, dammage, and ill of others; and it can- 
not be otherwiſe , following this common and generall pi- 
Aare of the world,if he who offendeththee 1s inſolent,a foole, 


and raſh (as he is, for an honeſt man neuer wrongethany ) 
where- 
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wherefore complaindſt thou , fince:he is no more his owne 
man, thairas a m1d.man ? You carwell endarea furious man 
without complaint, yea j' you wilhpicie him; an inatdene; an 
infant, a woman, yee will laugh at thems a foole, a drunken 
man, a cholericke, an indiſcreet man inlike fort. Wherefore 
when thele people aflaile vs with words, we ought not to an« 
ſwer them : we muſt hold our peace/,ant quit our ſelues of 
them. lt is anexcellent and worthie reuerige, and gricuous to 
a foole, not to make any account of him, for it is ro:take away 
that pleaſure which he thinkerh to haue in vexing vs, ſince 
our (ilence condemnes his ſimplicitic , and his owne remeri- 
tie.is ſmothered in his owne mouth :;. if a man anſwer him; 
he makes him his equall, and by eſtceming him roo-much, 
he wrongs himſelfe. Male loqunntar, quia bene logus neſriunt, 


| factmnt quod (olent 6+ (crunt , male quia mals, ſecrndum ſe ; 


T hey ſpeaks ewill, becauſe they know not how to ſpeake well, they 
doe what they are vſed io, and what they kaow, ewilly betauſt 
they are enill, and according to themſelues. 

Bchold then for concluſion the aduiſe and counſel of wiſ. 
dome : we muſt haue reipe&tvnto our ſelues, and vnto him 
that offendeth vs. As touching our ſclues, we mult rake 


heed wedoe nothing vnworthy and vnbefitting our (clues, wiclone, 


that may giue another aduantage againſt vs. An ynwiſe man 
that diſtruſterh himſelfe , growes into paſſion without cauſe, 
and thereby giues incouragement to another to contradit 
him. This is a weaknefle of the minde , not to know to con. 
temne offence : an honeſt man is not ſubieRto iniurie : he is 
inuiolable : an inmolable rhing is not onely this, that a man 
cannot beat , but being beaten , neither receigeth wound nor 
hurt : This reſolution is. a more (trong bulwarke againſt all 
accidents; that we can recciue no cuill, but ofour ſelves. IF 
our iudgement be as it ought, we are invulnerable. And there- 
fore we alwayes ſay with wiſe Socrates, Anitur and ,MHelitug 
may well put me to death; but rhey ſhall neuer inforce me to 
do that I ought not. Morcouer,an boneſt man, as he nevergi- 
ueth occaſion of injury to any man, ſo be cannor endure to re« 
celue an iniury; Ledere enim ledig, conjunttun eſt: For 19 buvt, 
and to be hurt, are meere neighbours. This is a wall of brafle, 
which a man is not able to pierce; ſcoffes and jnjuriestrouble 

him 
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him nots Toucbivgj hit-tbar hath offended vs ; tf you hold 
him vaide and yawile, handle him accordingly , and fo leaue 
him : ifhe be otherwiſe, excuſe bim ; Imagine that he harh 
had vecaſion, and tharit is not for malicezhut by miſconceit 
and negligence; he is vexation enough to himſelte, and he 
wiſheth be had neuer done ir. Morcoucr, 1-ſay, that like goed 
husbands we mult' make profit and commocuy of the iniuries 
tbat are offered ys; W hich we may doc at the lealt two waies, 
which reſpeR the offender and the offended. The one, that 
they giue vs occafion to know thoſe that wrong vs;to the end 
we may the betrer flic them at another time. Such a man harh 
Nandered'thee;, conclude pretently that he is malicious ; and 
rrult him no more; The other, that they diſcouer vnto vs our 
infirmitie, and the meanes whereby we are cafily beaten , to 
the end we ſhould amend and repaire our defects; lelt another 
take occaſion to ſay as much or more. W har better reuenge 
can a man take of his enemies, then to make profit of their in- 
juries, and thereby better aind more ſecurely to manage our 


aftaires? 
Cnar;: XXT. 
Of aut ward enils conſidered inthery effeils. and fruits. 


Fter the cauſes. of euils we come tothe effects and Fruits 
thereof, where are alſo found true preſcruatiues and re- 
medics. The effeRs are many, arc great, are-generall and par. 
ticular- The generaliceſpect the good., maintenance and cul- 
ture of the vniwerſe, 1Fwrſt of all, -the world would be extin- 


' guiſhed, would periſh;:and be lot, -if -1t were not changed, 


troubled, andrenned by theſe great accidents of peſtilence, 
famine, warce, :mortalitie, which feaſon, perfeR and puritic 
it, to the end to {ſweeter the reft, and giue more libertic and 
caſe tothe whole, Without theſe aman could neither turne 
himſelfe nor be fetled. Moreauer , befides the varietie and 
interchangeable courſe , which they bring both ro rhe beau» 
ticand ornament of the vniuecrſe , alſo all parts of the world 
are benefited th:reby. The rude and barbarous arc hereby 


poliſhed and refined. Artsand Sciencesare diſperſed and im» 
| parte 
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other is a kinde of feminine pallionate pity, which proceedeth 
from too great a tenderneſle and weaknefle of the minde, 
whereof hath becne ſpoken before in the aboue-namcd palli-- 
on. Againe this wiſdome teacheth vs to ſucceur the afflicted, 
but not-ro yeeld and to ſuffer with him. So is God faid to be 
mercifull, as the Phyſitian to his patient ; the aduocateto- his 
client affordeth all diligence and induſtry, but yertaketh not 
their cuils and affairesto the heart; ſodotha wiſe man, not cn- 
tertaining any griefe, or darkning his ſpirit with the ſmoake 
thereof. God commandeth vs to aid, ang to hauea care of the 
poore,to defend thrircauſe ; and in another place he forbids 
vs to pity the poore in judgement. 


\Cuasp. XXXL 
eAgainf? Choler. 


* He remedies are many and diuers wherewith the minde 

muſt before hand be armed and defended, like thoſe that 

feare to be beſieged ; for afterwards it is too late. They may 

be reduced to three heads ; The firſt istocut off the way,and r 
to [top all the paſſages vnto choler. It isan caſicr matter to 7b firſt bead, 
with(tand it, and to (tay the paſſage thereof in the beginning, 

than when ir hath ſcaſed vpon a man to cary himleite well 

and orderly. He muſt cherefore quit himſclfe from all the cau- 

ſcs and occafions of choler, which heretofore haue beene proe 

duced in the deſcription thereof, that isto ſay, 1. weaknefſe 

and renderncfſe; 2. malady of the minde in hardning it ſelfe 


_ againſt whatſocuer may happen; 3. too great delicateneſſe ; 


the loue of certaine things do accuſtome a man to facility and 

ſiaplicicy,the mother of peace and quietncſle. Ad omniacom-, 
pojrs ſimar:que bona paratio's ſont nobu meliora &5 fgraviard; 

Let wsbeſetled to all things: let thoſe things which are good and 

ready at hand be better and more acceptable to vs: it is the gene- 

rali dotine of the wiſe King Corys hauing receiued for a pre» 

ſent many beautifull and rich veſſels, yet fraile and cafiero be 

broken, brake them all, to rhe end: be might not be ftir- 

red tocholer and fugy when they ſhould happen to be bro- 

ken. This wasa diſtraſt in him(c]fe, and a baſe kinde of oye 
| Q o t 
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that provoked him thereunto. 4. Curioſity according tothe 
example of Ce/a, who being a Conquerour;and hauingreco- 
uered the letters, writings, & memorials of his enemies, burn: 
them all before he faw them. 5. Lightneſſe of beleefe. 6. and 
aboue all, an opinion of being contemned, and wronged by 
another, which he maſt chaſe from him as viworthy a man of 
ſpirit : for thoughit ſeeme to be a glorious thing, and to pro- 
ceed from\too high ancſitceme of himſclfe (which neuerthe- 
leſſe is agreat voice) yet it commecth of baſeneffc and imbecil. 
lity. For he that thinketh himſelfe to be contemned by ano- 
ther, is in ſome ſenſe his inferiour, iudgeth himſelfe, or feares 
that incruth he is ſo,or is ſo reputed, and diſtruſterh himſelfe. 
Nemonon c04 quo ſe contemptis judicat minor eft;No man is leſ- 
ſer than he of whom he thinketh himſelfe to be contemmed, A man 
mult cherefore rhink that it proceedeth rather from any thing 
than contempt, that is,ſottiſhneſle, indiſcretion, want of good 
manners. If tt.is ſuppoſed contempt proceed from his fricnds, 
it is too great familiarity : If from his ſubies or ſcruants, 
knowing that their maſter hath power tochaſten them, it is 
not to be belecued that they had any ſuch thought. If from 
baſe and inferiour people,our honour or dignity, or indignity, 
is not in the power of ſuch people: /ndignus (+ſaris ira : Une 
worthy the wrath of Ceſar. eAgathocles a':d Antigonns laughed 
at thoſe rhat wronged them, and hurt them not hauing them 
intheir power. Ceſar excelled all in this point ; and f Moy &s, 
Daxid, and all the greateſt perſonages of the world have done 
the like. Magnam fortunam magnns animns decet: A great mind 
becommeth a great fortune. The molt glorious conquelt is for 
a man to conquer himſelfe, not to be moucd by another. To 
be ſtirred to choler is to confeſſe the accuſation. Convitia fo 
Sraſtare agnits videtur,ſpreta exoleſcunt: Reproachſull ſpeeches 
if thou be angry at them ſeeme acknowledged, of thou deſpiſe them 
they vaniſh to wothing, He can neuer be grear, that yeeldeth 
himſelfe to the offence of another : If we vanquiſh not cur 
choler,that will yanquiſh vs. /mjarias & off-nſion+s ſupernc dc 
ſpicere: Highly to deſpiſe inturies and offences, 
The ſecond head is of thoſe remedies that a man mult im- 
loy when the occaſions of choler are offered, and rhat there 
1s a likelihood that we may be moucd thereunto, which = 
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fiſt, tokeepe and containe our bodies in peace and quietnefe, 
without motion or agitation : which inflameth the bloud and 
the bumours,-andto keepe himſclfe filent and ſolitary, See 
condly, delay in belecuing and reſoluing, and giuing leaſure 
to the iudgement to conſider, If we can once diſcouer it,we 
ſhall cafily ttay the courle of this Feuer. A wiſe man counſelled 
Angw/! «5 being in choler,not to be moucd before he had pro- 
nounced the lettersof the Alphabet. Whatſocuer we ſay or 
-doe in the heat of our bloud, ought to be ſuſpeAted. Ns/ 14bs 
liceat dum iraſcerir. DO nare? D uia vis omnialicere. Nothing is 
lawfull for thee whileſt than are angry. Why ? Becauſe thou wilt 
then haze all things lawſall for th:e.- We mult teare and be 
doubttull ofour clues, for (olong as we are moued, we can do 
nothing to purpoſe. Reaſon when it is hindred by pallions, 
ſeructh vs no-more than the wings ofa Bird being taſtened to 
his feet. We muſtthcrefore haue recourſe vntoour friends, 
and ſuffer our choler to die in the middeſt of our diſcourle, 
Andlaftly, diverſion to all pleaſant eccaſions, as muſicke, &c. 
The third head conſiſteth in thoſe beautifull conſiderations 


wherewith the minde muſt long before be ſeaſoned. Firſt, __ 


in the conſideration of the aRions and motions of thoſe that 


* are in choler, which ſhould breed in vs a hatred thereof, ſo ill 


doethey become a man. This was the manner of the wiſe,the 
'berter to difſivade a man from this vice, to counſell him to 
behold himſelfe in a glaſſe. Secondly and contrarily, of the 
beauty which is a moderation ; Let vs conſider how much 
grace there is in a ſiveet kind of mildnefſe and-clemency, how 
pleafing and acceptable they are vnto others, and commodi- 
ous to our (clues ; It is the Adamant that draweth vnto vs the 
hearts and wils of men. This is principally required in thoſe 
whom fortune hath placed in high degree of honour, who 
ought to haue their motions moreremiſſe and temperate, for 
as their aQions are of greateſt importance, ſo their faulrs are 
more hardly repaired. Finally, in the conſideration of that 
eſtceme and louc which we ſhould beare to that wiſdome 
which we here ſtudy, which eſpecially ſhewerh it ſelfe in 
retaining and commanding it fas, in remaining conſtant and 
inuinc ble ; a man m'1ſt mount his minde from theearch, and 


framc it to a diſpoſition, like to the þigheſt region of theaire, 
Ooz which 


| 
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very profitable. 
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himnots Touebingi hita-tbat hath offended vs ; th yew hold 
him vaideandvyawile, handic him accordingly , and fo leaue 
him + ifhe be otherwiſe, excuſc bim ; Imagine that he hath 
had vecaſion, and tharit is not for malicez7hut by miſconceit 
and negligence; he isvexation enough to himſeclte, and he 
wiſheth be had neuer done it. Moreoucr, 1fay, 1hat like goed 
husbands we mult'make profit and commocty of the iniuries 
tbat are offered v8; W bich we may docat.the lealt ewo waies, 
which reſpeR the offender and the offended. The one, that 
they gine vs occalion ro know thoſe that wrong vs,to the end 
we may the better flic them at another time. Such a man harh 
Nandered'thee, conclude pretently that he is malicious ; and 
rrult him no more: The other, that they diſcouer vnto vs our 
infirmitie, and.the meanes whereby we arecafily beaten , to 
rhe end we ſhould amend and repaire our defeRs; lelt another 
take occaſion to ſay as much or more. W har better revenge 
can a man take of his enemies, then ro make profit of their in- 
juries, and thereby better and mpreiecurely to manage our 
affaires? : 


CHAP; XXT. 
Of aut ward enili conſidered in their effetls. and fruits. 


Frer the cauſes of euils we come tothe effects and fruirs 

thereof, where are alſo found true preſcruatiues and're- 
medics. The effeRs are many, arc great, are:generall and par. 
ticular- The generaliceſpect the good, maintenance and cul- 
ture ofthe vawwerſe, (Furſt of all , -the world would be extin-. - 
guiſhed, would periſh,:and be lo(t, -if it were not changed, 
troubled, andrenned by theſe great accidents of peſtilence, 
famine, waree, :mortalitie, which fſcaſon, perfect and puritic 
it, to the end to ſweeter: the reft, and gine more libertic and 
caſe tothe whole. Without theſe aman could neither turne 
himſelfe nor be fetled. Moreauer , befides the warietie and 
interchangeable courſe , which they bring both to the beau» 
ticand ornament of the vniucrle , alſo all parts of the world 
are benefited th:zreby. The rude and barbaraus arc hereby 


poliſhed and refined. Artsand Sciences arc diſperied and im» 
| parte 


ld other is a kinde of feminine paſſionate pity, which proceedeth 
ue from too great a tenderneſle and weakneſle of the minde, 
th whereof hath beene ſpoken before in the aboue-namcd palli-- 
cit on. Againe this wiſdome teacheth vs to ſucceur the afflicted, 
he but not-ro yeeld and to ſuffer withhim. So is God ſaid to be 
od mercifull, as the Phyſitian to his patient; the aduocate to- his 
es client affordeth all diligence and induſtry, but yertaketh nor 
eS, their cuils and affairesto the heart; ſodotha wiſe man,not en- 
lat tertaining any gricfe, or darkning his ſpirit with the ſmoake 
nd thereof. God commandeth vs to aid, ang to hauea care of the 
eh poore,to defend thrircauſe ; and in another place he forbids 
nd vs to pity the poore in judgement. 
ur 
@ .Cnap. XXXL 
er 
ge eAgainft Choler. 
Ne 
ur T He remedies are many and divers wherewith the minde 
muſt before hand be armed and defended, like thoſe that 
feare to be beſieged ; for afterwards it is too late. They may 
be reduced to three heads ; The firſt is tocut off the way,and ' 
to [top all the paſſages vnto choler. It isan caſicr matter to The firſt bead, 
with(tand it, and to (tay the paſſage thereof in the beginning, 
; than when it hath ſcaſed vpon a man to cary himlſeife well 
"ns and orderly. He muſt therefore quit himſclfe from all the can 
= ſes and occaſions of choler, which heretofore haue beene pro» 
IT < duced in the deſcription thereof, that 1sto ſay, 1. weaknefſe 
ul-  andrenderncfſe; 2. malady of the minde in hardning it ſelfe 
a againſt whatſocucr may happen; 3. too greatdelicateneſſle ; 
d, the loue of certaine things do accuſtome a man to facility and 
Ce, ſiaplicicy,the mother of peace and quictacſle. Ad omniacoms-, 
he pots ſimar:que bona &- paratiors ſint nobu meliora & graviors; 
nd Let vibe ſetled to all things: let thoſe things which are good and 
ne ready at hand be better and more acceptable to vs: it is the gene- 
nd rali do&ine af the wife King Corys hauing receiued for a pre» 
Ws ſent many beautifull and rich veſſcls, yet fraife and caſieto be 
rid broken, brake them all, to rhe end be might not be ftir- 
by red rocholer and fugy when they ſhould happen to be bro- 
ny 


ken. This wasa diſtraſt in him(e}fe, and a baſe kinde of feare 
O o that 
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that prouoked him thereunto. 4. Curioſity according tothe 
example of C:/&, who being a Conquerour,and hauingreco- 
uered the letters, writings, & memorials of his enemies,burn: 
them all before he ſaw them. 5. Lightneſſe of beleefe. 6. and 
aboue all, an opinion of being contemned, and wronged by 
| another, which he maſt chaſe from him as vnworthy a man of 
fpirit : for though it ſeeme to be a glorious thing, and to pro- 
ceed from roo high ancficeme of himſelfe (wh:ch neuerthe- 
leſſe is agreat voice) yet it commeth of baſeneffc and imbecil. 
lity. For he that thinketh himſelfe to be contemned by ano- 
ther, is in ſome ſenſe his inferiour, iudgeth himſelfe, or feares 
that in ruth he is ſo,or is fo reputed, and diſtruſterh himſelfe. 
Nemonon c04 quo ſe contemptis judicat minor eſt; No man is leſ 
ſer than he of whom he thinketh himſelfe tobe contemned, A man 
mult cheretore chink that it proceedeth rather from any thing 
than contempt,that is,ſottiſhneſle, indiſcretion, want of good 
manners.If tE.is ſuppoſed contempt proceed from his fricnds, 
it is too great famyliarity : If from his ſubjects or ſcruants, 
knowing that their maſter hath power tochaſten them, ir is 
not to be belecucd that they had any ſuch thought. If from 
baſe and inferiour people,our honour or dignity, or indignity, 
is not inthe power of ſuch people: [ndignns (+ſaris ira : one 
worthy the wrath of Ceſar. eAgathocles a':d Antigonns laughed 
at thoſe that wronged them, and hurtthem not having them 
intheir power.. Ceſar excelled all in this point ; and f Moy ©, 
Dawid, and all the greateſt perſonages of the world have done 
the like. Magnam fortunam magnns animns decet: A great mind 
becommeth a great fortune. The moſt glorious conquelt is for 
a man to conquer himſelfe, not to be moued by another. To 
be ſtirred to choler is to confeſſe the accuſation. Convitie f6 
 Sraſtare agnita viderur,ſpreta exoleſcunt: Reproachſall ſpeeches 
if thou be angry at them ſerme acknowledged, of thou deſpiſe them 
they vaniſh towothing. He can neuer be grear, that yeeldeth 
himſelfeto the offence of another : If we vanquiſh not cur 
choler,that will yanquiſh vs. /»jsries & off -nſion+s ſuperne de. 
ſpicere: Highly to deſpiſe inturies and offences, 
- - The ſecond head is of thoſe remedies that a man mult im- 
loy when the occaſions of choler are offered, and that there 
1s a likelihood that we may be mouecd thereunto, which -n 
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fuſt,tokeepe and containe our bodies in and quictnefe, 
without Sake or agitation : which inflamerh the bloud and 
the bumours,-andto keepe himſclfe filent and folitary, See 
condly, delay in belecuing and reſoluing, and giuing leaſure 
tothe judgement to conſider. If we can once diſcouer it,we 
ſhall cafily itay the courte of this Feuer. A wiſe man counſeled 
Amngnu/t «5 being in choler,not to be moucd before he had pro- 
nounced the lettersof the Alphabet. Whatſocuer we ſay or 
doe in the heat of our bloud, ought to be ſuſpeRted. Nil 14bs 
liceat dum raſcerir. Dnare? D uia vi ommialicere. Nothing is 
Lawfull for thee whileſt thow are angry. Why ? Becauſe thou wilt 
then haze all things lawſull for the. We mult feare and be 
doubrtull ofour iclues, for {olong as we are moued, we can do 
nothing to purpoſe. Reaſon when it is hindred by pallions, 
ſeructh vs no-more than the wings ofa Bird being faſtened to 
his feet. We muſtthcrefore haue recourſe vntoour friends, 
and ſuffer our cholcr to die in the middeſt of our diſcourſe, 
Andlaftly, diverſion to all pleaſant eccaſions, as muſicke, &c. 
The third head conſiſteth inthole beautifull conſiderations 


wherewith the minde muſt long before be ſeaſoned. Firſt, _u_ 


in the conſiderationof the ations and motions of thoſe that 
are in choler, which ſhould breed in vs a hatred thereof, ſo ill 
doethey become a man. This was the manner of the wiſe,the 
'berter to difſivade a man from this vice, to counſell him to 
behold himſelfe in a glaſſe. Secondly and contrarily, of the 
beauty which is amoderation ; Let vs conſider how much 
grace there is in a ſiveet kind of mildnefſe and-clemency, how 
pleaſing and acceptable they are vnto others, and commodi- 
ous roour (clues : Iris the Adamant that draweth vnto vs the 
hearts and wils of men. This is principally required in thoſe 
whom fortune hath placed in high degree of honour, who 

ought to haue their motions moreremiſſe and temperate, for 
as their aRions are of greateſt importance, ſo their faulrs are 

more hardly repaired. Finally, in the conſideration of that 
eſtceme and louc which we ſhould beare to that wiſdome 
which we here ſtudy, which eſpecially ſhewerh it ſelfe in 
reraining and commanding it ſelfe, in remaining con(tant and 
inainc ble ; a man miſt mount his minde from theearth, and 


frame it roadiſpoſition,like to the þigheſt region of the aire, 
| Oo 2 which 
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which is neuer-oner-ſhadowed with clouds, nor troubled 
with thunders,but in a perpetuall ſerenity; ſo our minde a1 11} 
not be darkacd with ſorrow, nor moucd with choler, bur flic 
all precipitation, imitate the highe(t Planets, that of all others 
arc carried molt flowly.Now altthis is to be vaderſtvod of in+ 
ward choler,and couered; which endurcth being topned wit! 
an ill affetion, hatred, deſire of reuenge ;: gue in /inw /tults re. 
quieſeit, ut quireponunt odia ; quodg, ſerve copitationts yudiciuns 
eff, ſecreto [uo ſatiantur : Which reſt in the boſome of a faole, as be 
that layeth vp hatred; and which ts a token of a crucll mind being 
inwardly plutted therewith : For the outward and open choler 
is ſhort,a fire made of ſtraw withour ill affeion, which isonly 
to make another to ſee his fault, whether in interiours by re- 
prehenſions, or in others by ſhewing the wrong and indil- 
cretion they commit, 1t 1s athing profitable, neccUYary, and 
very commendabl:, It 1s good and profitable both for bim- 
ſelfe and tor another ſometimes to be moued to anger: but it 
muſt be with moderation and rule. 

There are ſome thar ſmother their choler within, to the 
end it breake nor forth, and that they may feeme wiſe and 
moderate; but they fret rhemſclues inwardly,and ofFer them- 
ſelues a greater violence than the matter is worch, It is becter 
ro chide a litrle, and to vent the fire, to the end ir be nor ouer- 
ardent and painfull within. A man 1ncorporatcth choler by 
biding it. It is better that the point thereof ſhould pricke a lit- 
tlewithour, than that it ſhou!d be turned againſt it felfe Om 
wiaitia ingperto levioraſunt, & runt rernictofſima, cum fimn. 
lata ſanitate ſubſidunt : All diſcaſes that appeare openly are the 
hghter, and then are mot dangerous when they reſt kidden with 
a counter fer health, 

Moreouer, apainſt choſe that vaderſtand not, or ſcldome 
ſuffer themſelues to be led by reaſon, asagainit thoſe kinde of 
feruints that doe nothing but for feare, it is neceſſary rhat 
choler either truc or diffcmbled pur life into them, without 
which there can benorule or goucrnment in a family. But 
yet it muſt be withtheſe condirions:Fir{t,that it be not ofren, 
vponall,or light occaſions. For being too comman, it grow es 
into contempr, and workes no goodeffet, Secondly, not t1 
the aire, marmuring and railing behinde their backes, or vput 

| vncertainties, 
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yncertainties, but be ſure that he feele the ſmart that hath 
committed the offence. Thirdly, that it be ſpeedily, to pur- 
poſe and ſeriouſly, without any mixture of laughter, to the 
end it may bea profitable chaſtiſement for what is paſt, and a 
gvarning for that which is to come. To conclude, 1t muſt be 
vicdasa medicine. 
All theſe remedies may ſerue againſtthe 
following paſſions. 


CHAP, XXXIIT. 
A gain(t Hatred. 


T Hat aman may the better defend himſelfe againſtha» 
trcd, he mutt hold a.rule that is true, that all things haue 
two handles whereby hee may take them : by the one they 
ſceme to be grienons and burdenſome vnto vs, by the other 
calic and ight. Let vs then recciue things by the good han- 
dle,and we ſhall inde that there 1s ſomething good and to be 
loued,in whatſoeuer weaccuſe and hate. For there is nothing 
in the. worid that is not for the good of man. And in that 
which ofendeth vs, we haue more cauſe tvcomplaine there- 
of, than to hate it ; for itisthe firlt offence, and recciueththe 
grcateſt d»mmage, becauſe it loſcth thercin the vſe of reaſon, 
the greateſt loſſe that may be. Inſuch an accident then, let vs 
turnc our hate into pitty, and let vs endeuour to make thoſe 
worthy to be beloued, which we would hatc, as Lycargus did 
vnto him, that had put out his eye, whom he made, as acha- 
ſtiſement of that wrong, an honeſt, vertuous, and modeſt Ci- 
tizen, by his good inſtruction. | 


CHAP, XXXII1. 
Againſt Enzie. 


Gainſt this paſſion, we muſt conſider that which we 
eltecme and cnuic in another. We willingly enuie 1n 
others riches, honours, fauours, and the reaſon is, becauſe we 
know not how dcarly they haue colt them. He that ſhall ſay, 
OQoyz thou 
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thou ſhalt haue as niuch at the ſame price, we would rather re- 
fuſe his offer, than thanke him for it. For before a man can at- 
taine vnto them, he mult Aatrer, endure afflitions, inturies ; 
to be briefe, loſe bis liberty, fatishe andccommodate him- 
ſclfe tothe pleaſures and paſſions of another. Man hath no- 
thing for nothing 1n this world. To think toattaine to goods, 
honours, ſtates, offices, otherwiſe, and to peruertthe law, or 
rather cuſtome of the world, is to haue the money and wares 
Too. Thou therefore rhat makeſt profeilion of honour and of 
vertue, why doſt thou afflitehy ſelfe if rhou haue not theſe 
goods, which are not gotten but by a ſhamefull patience? Doe 
thou therefore rather pitie others, than enuic them. It it be 
atrue good that is hapned to another, we ſhould reioyce ther- 
at ; for we ſhould deſire the good of one another: To be plea. 
ſed with another mans proſperity,isto increaſe our owne, 


CHaP. XXXIV. 
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Pw aq cruell paſſion, we mult firſt remember, that 
there is nothing ſo honourable, as to know how to par- 
don. Euery man may proſecute the law to right that wrong 
that he hath received ; but to giue gracc,to remit and gs, 


belongeth to a ſoucraigne prince. If then thou wilt be a king 
of kings themſclues, and doe an at that may becomea king, 
rg freely, be gracious towards him that hath offended 
nee, 

Secondly, there is nothing ſo great and fo viRtorious, as 
hardineſſe and a couragious inſenſibility in the ſuffering of 
iniuries, whereby they returne and rebound wholly vpon the 
wrongers, as heawe blowes vpon a hard and ſteeled anuill, 
which doe no other but wound and benumme the hand and 
arme of the ſtriker : To meditate reuenge is to confefle him- 
ſelke wounded : to complaine is tro acknowledge himſclfe 
guilty and inferiour. Y/1tio doloris confefio eft : non eft mag- 
HHS ANPINS Guem Nour vat 1njuria : ingens animns + verns 
eſtimator ſui non vindicat injuriam, quia non ſentit ; Rewenge is 
 « confeſſion of prieſe : « high and generous minde is not ſubiett to 
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I1Mrie : magnanimnitie and true valour retengeth not an iniurie, 
beranſe it feeleth it not, 

But ſome will obieR, that it is irkſome and diſhonourable 
to endure an offence; I agree thereunto, and I am of opinion 
not to ſuffer, but vanquiſh and maſterir ; bur yer after a faire 
and honourable faſhion, by ſcorning it and him that offered ir; 
nay more than that, by doing good vnto him. In both theſe 
Ca/ar was excellent. It is a glorious victorie to conquer,and 
make the enemy to ſtoupe, by benefits, and of an enemy, to 
make hima friend,be the iniury neuer fo great. Yea to thinke 
that by how much the greater the wrong is, by ſo much the 
more worthy it is to be pardoned; and by bow much more 
luitthe reuenge is, by ſo much the more commendable is cle- 

encie. 

Agatne, it isno reaſon that a man ſhould be Tudge and a 
Party roo, as he that reucngeth is. He muſt commit the mat- 
rertoathird perſon, or at leaſt take counſell of his friends, 
and of the wiſer ſort, not giuing credit vnto himſclfe. Jupsrer 
might alone dart out his fauourable lightnings ; but when 
there grew a queſtion of ſending forth his reuenging thunder- 
bolts, he could not doe it without the counſell and alli{tance 
of the twelue gods. This was a ſtrange caſe that the greateſt 
of the gods, who of himſelfe had power to doe good to the 
whole world,could not hurt a particular perſon, but after a ſo- 
lemne deliberation. The wiſdome of /#piter himſclte feareth 
toerre, when there isaqueſtionof reuenge, and therefore he 
hath need of a counſell to deteine him. 

We mufttherefore forme ynto our ſclues a moderation of 


| _e Ir" 5 
the minde; this is the vertue of clemency, which is a {weet Clemexcie, 


mildnefſe and graciouſnefſe, which tempereth, retaineth, and 
repreſſeth all our motions. It armeth vs with patience, it per 
ſwadeth vs that we cannot be offended but with our ſclues ; 
that of the wrongsof another nothing remaineth in vs, but 
that which we will retaine.It winneth vnco vs the loue of the 
whole world,and furniſhethvs with a modeſt carriage agree- 
ableyntoall, ; 


O o 4 CnaP. 


Againſt Tealonſic, 
CHAP. XXXV. 
e Toainft Iralonſts, 


He only,meane to auoid it,is for a man to make himſclfe 

worthi&of that he defireth, for icaloyſic is not! -ing elle 
but a diſtruſt of our ſelues, and ateftimonie of our little de 
ſert. The Emperour Aurelius, of whom Fauſtine his wife 
demandcd what he would doe,if his enemy Cafſius ſhould ob- 
taine the vicory againſt him 1n battell, an{wered, I ſcrue not 
the gods ſo flenderly, as that they will fend me (o hard a for- 
tune. So they that haue any part in the afteRton of another, 
if there happen any cauſe of feare to loſe it, ſhould ſay, I ho. 
nour not fo little his loue, that he will deprive me of it. The 
confidence we haue in our owne mcrit, is a great gage of the 
will of another. 

He that proſecutethany thing with vertue, iscaſed by ha- 
uing a companion 1n the purſuit ; for he ſerueth for a com- 
fort, an1a trumpet to his merit. Im*ecillicy only feareth the 
encounter, bccauſe it thinketh that being compared to ano- 
ther,the imperfeRtion thereof will preſently appeare. Take 
away emulation, you take away the glory and ſpurre of 
vertue. 

My counſell to men againſt this malay, when ir procee- 
deth from rheir wines, is, that they remember that the grea» 
teſt part, arid moſt gallant men of the work hay, faite into 
this misfortune, and haze beene content t© bvare 7 without 
ſtirring and moleſtation : Lucullnr, Celar, "ov 515 Cato, (ue 
guſtus, Antonins, and diners others. Bri! thou {ay, the 
world knoweth and fpeakes of it : and of whom tp cake they 
not inthis ſenſe, fromthe great tothe lealt? how many honeſt 
me" doe cuery day fall into the fame reproach ? and if a man 
ſtirre therein, the women themſclues make a ieſt of it : the 
frequencie of this accident ſhould moderate the birtcrneſſe 
thercof.Finally,be thou ſuch that men may complaine of thy 
wrong, that thy vertue extinguiſh thy hard fortune, that ho- 
neſt men may account nevertheleſſe of thee, but rather curſe 


the occaſion, 
As 
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As touching women, there is no counſell againſt thisevill, 
for their nature is wholly compoſed of ſuſpirion, vanity, cu- 


riofity. It is true that they cure themſelues at the charge of 


thcir husbands, turning their cuill vpon them, and healing 
it with a greater. But if they were capable of counſell, a man 
would aduife thcm not to care for it, not to ſeeme to perceiue 
it ; which is a ſweet mediocrity betwcene this fooliſh icalou- 
fie, and that other oppoſite cuſtome practiſed in the Indies 
and other nations, where women labour to get friends, and 
women for their husbands ſeeke aboue all things their honor 
and pleaſure (for it is a te{timony of the vertue, valour,and'rc- 
putation of a man in thoſe countries to hauc many wiues. ) 
So did Linia to Augnitns, Stratonice tO King Dezotarx ; and 
for multiplication of ſtocke, Sara, Lea,Rachel,to Abraham and 
lacob, 


Of Temperancie, the fourth vertue, 
Char, XXXVTI. 
Of Temperancie im generall. 


C2 pr is taken rwo waies, generally for a inodera» 


tion and (ſweet temper in all things. And fo it 15 not a Temperancic 


of 


ſpeciall vertuc,but general! and common, the ſealoning ſauce 1s-/old. 
of all the re{t ; and it 1s perpetually required,cſpecially inthoſe #14, 
affaires where there 1s controuerſie and conteftation,troubles 
and diuifions. For the preſeruatioh thereof,there is no better 
way,thanrto be frec from particular phantaſies and opinions, 
and {imply to hold him(clfe to his owne denoire. All lawfull 
intentions or opinions are temperate, choler, hatred, arc 1n- 
fertour to dutie, and to iultice, and {crue onely thoſe that tic 
not themſelues to their duty by fimple reaſon. 
Specially, for a bridle and rule in things pleaſant, delight» _ . ; 
4+ - pe-ial, 
full, which tickle our ſenſes and naturall appetites. Habena 
voluptatis inter libidinem & ftuporem nature poſita, cuju#s ane 
partes ; verecundia in fuga tarpinm honeſt as in obſervatione de- 


cor ; The bridle of pleaſure 1 placed betwene defire and dulneſſe 


2 
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of nature, of which there is two parts : ſhamefaſineſſe in the 
avoiding of filthy diſhonef things: and hone/j4e in the ob/ernation 
of comelinefſe and decencie, We will here take it moreatlarge, 
for a rule andduty in all proſperity, as fortirnde is the rule in 
all acuerſity, and it ſhall be the bridle,as fortitude the (purre. 
With theſe rwo we ſhall tame this druriſh, ſauage, vatoward 
part of our paſtions which ts in vs,and we (hall carry our ſelues 
well and wilſcly in all fortunes and accidents, which is a high 
point of wiſdome. 

ATemperancie then hath for the ſubic& and pgenerali obieRt 


yy 
», M i Pe . . ' *1 
The dejcripzof thereofall proſperity, picaſant and plaulible things, but etpc- 
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Clally and properly pleaſure, whereof it isrhe r-2or and the 
rulc ; the razor to cur off {trange and vitious fuperfiuitics ; 
the rule of that which is naturalland neceflary : Volupraribus 
imperat,alizs odit & abiqit ali.u diſpenſat,& ad ſanum modum 
reatoit : necunguam ad ill xs propter sllu venit, [cit optimum 
efſe modum cupitorum, non quantum velis ſed quantum dcbeas, 
It coramandeth our pleaſnres, ſome it hateth and chaſeth away, 
others ut ſerteth in order and bringeth 10 aſound medtocritie : 
neither doth it ency come vnto them for them, it knoweth that 
the beſt meane of things to bee deſired, 1s not ſo mnch as thog 
wonuldeſt, but ſo much as thou owghteſt. This is the authority 
and power ot reaſon oner concupiſcence and violcnt attei- 
ons, which carry our wils to delights and pleaſures. It is the 
bridle of our ſoule, and the proper inftrument tocleare thoſe 
boyling tempelts whicharite in vs by the heat and intcmpe= 
rancic of our bloud, that the ſoule may be alwaics kept one, 
and appliant vnto reaſon, that it apply not it ſclfe ro ſenfible 
obieRs,bur that it ratheraccommodate them ynto ir ſ{clfe, and 
makethem ſerucir.By this we weane our ſoule from the ſweet 
milke of the pleaſures of this world, and we make it capable 
of a more ſolid and loyeratgne nouriſhment. Itis arule that 
ſweetly accommodateth all things vnto nature, to necellity, 
ſimplicity, facility, health, conſtancie. Theſe are things thar 
goe willingly together, and they are the meaſures and 
bounds of wiſdome, as contrarily Art, luſt, and ſuperfluity, 
varicty,and maltiplicity,difficulty, malady, and delicatencfle, 
keepe company together following intemperancy and folly. 
Stmplics cnra conſtant veceſ[aria, in delicijs laboratur. Adpa- 

rata 
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rata nats ſwmus : nor omnia nobis difficilia facilium faſtidio fee 
cimus: There needs no great care for things neceſſarie, the /4- 
bour is in delicacies. We ave borne to things already prepared: 
but wee have made all things that were eaſie, difficult Into Vs 
through loathſomneſſe. ® 


CHAP, XXXVII. 
Of Proſperitie,and connſell thereupon. 


=— proſperity which ſweetly falles vpon vs, by the 
common courſe and ordinarie cuſtome of the world, or 
by our owne witſdome and diſcreet carriage, is farre more 
firme and aſſured, andleſſe enuicd, than that which commeth 
from hcauen, with fame and renowne beyond and againſt the 
opinion of all, and the hope cuen of him that recciucth theſe 
bounrties. 

Proſperity is very dangerous : whatſocuer there is that 
is vaine and light inthe ſoule of man, is raiſed and carried with 
the firſt fauourable winde. There is nothing that makes a man 
ſomuch to loſe and forget himſclfe, as great proſperity ; as 
corne lodgeth by too great abundance, and boughs ouer- 
charged with fruit breake aſander, and therefore 1t isne- 
ceſſary that amanlooketo himſelfe, and take heed, as it he 
went in a ſlipperie place, and eſpecially of infolencie, pride, 
and preſumption. There be ſomethat ſwimme in a ſhallow 
water,and with the leaſt fauour of fortune are puffed vp, for- 
get them(elues, become inſupportable, which is the true pi- 
Qure of folly. ; 

From thence it commeth that there is not any thing more 
fraile, and that is of leſſe continuance than an 1ll aduiſed pro- 
ſpcrity, which commonly changeth great and joyfull occur- 


rents into heauy and lamentable, and tortune of a louing mo- 


ther, isturned into a cruell ſtep-dame. 

Now the beſt counſell that I can giue to a man, to carrie 
himſelfe herein, is, not to eſteeme too much of all ſorts of 
proſperity and good fortunes, and in any fort not to deſire 
them : If they ſhall happento come, out of their good grace 
and fayour, toreceiue them willingly and cheerefully ; = as 
things 


— 
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things ſtrange and no way neceſſarie, but ſuch as without 
which a man may paſle his life, and therefore there is no rea» 
ſon he ſhould make account of them, or thinke himſelfe rhe 
worſe or better man for them; on eſt tunm, fortuna quod fecit 
tnum. us tutam vitam agere valct, i//4 viſcata _— Gevin 
ret,nil dignum putare quod fperes. Ynid dignum babet fortuna 
gnod concupiſcas ? It is not thine, which fortune hath made thine. 
He that will leade a ſafe life let him eſchew thoſe alluring bene. 

fits, and thinke nothing worthy that thou ſhowlde#t bope for. What 
worthy thing hath Fortune that than ſhouldeft. conet or deſire? 


CHAP. XXXVTII. 
Of Pleaſure, and aanice thereupon. 


The deſcription —_— is anapprehenſion and ſenſe of that which is a» 
«14 diſtinftion greable to naturc, it is a pleaſant motion and tickling : 
of pleaſure. ascontrarily, gricte or ſorrow is vawelcome and vnpleaſing 
% to the ſenſes;neuertheleſſe,they that place it in the higheſt de- 

of gree, and make it the ſoucraigne good,asthe Epicures,take it 
not fo, but for a priuation of euill and diſpleaſure, in a word 
Indolence. According to their opinion, the not hauing of 

any euill, 1s the happicſt c{tate that man can hope for in this 

life. Niminum bon eft cut mibil eft mals; 1t is too much good which 

hath no exill. This is as a mid way or neutralitic betwixt plca- 

ſure taken inthe firſt and common ſenſe, and griefe ; it 1s as 
ſometime the boſome of Abraham was ſaid to be, betwixt 
paradiſe and the hell of the damned. This is a {weet and 
pcaceable [tate and fetling, 
accounted by Philoſophersthe chicte and ſoueraigne good : 

the other firſt Kinde of pleaſure is aftiueand in motion. And 

ſo there thould be three eſtates, the two extreme oppoſites, 
Griefeand Pleaſure, whichare not ſtable nor durable,and both 

ofthem ſickly : and that in the middle, ſtable, firme, ſound, 
whereunto the Epicures gaue the name of pleaſure (as indeed 

it is inregard of griefe and ſorrow) making it the chiefeand 
ſoneraigne goud. This is that which hath fo much defamed 

their {choole, as Seneca bath ingenuouſly acknowledged and 

{aid, 


pleaſant cſtate, place and condition of life : and in the end, . 
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faid, that their cuill was in the title and words, not inthe fub- 
ſtance, having neuer had eirher doArine or life more ſobcr, 
temperate, and enemie to wickedacſle and vice than theirs, 
Andir is not altogether without rcaſon that they called this 
Indolence and peaceable tiate, Pleaſure ; for that tickling de- 
light which jcemerh cv-mount vs abouc indulence, aimeth at 
nothing elfe but indolence, or want of gricte, as it pro 
Burt; asfor cxample,that apperite that rauiſheth vs with de- 
ſire of women, ſeeketh nothing elſe but ro flie that paine that 
an ardent and turious deſire to latisfic 'our luſt bringeth with p 
ir,toquit our {clues of this feuer, and to purchaſe our reſt. 

Pleaſure hath dwerily beene ſpoken of, and more briefly 2 

and ſparingly than was tit ; ſome haue deihied it, others dete. 46995 4 
ltedir as a monlter, and trembleat the very word, takiog it 
alwayesin the worſer part. They that doe wholly condemne 
it, ſay ; Firſt,ir is ſhore, fire of ſtraw, eſpecially if it be liaely 
and aRiue. Secondly, fraile and tender, cally and with no» 
thing corrupted and ended, an ounce of forrow marres a 
whole ſea of pleaſure ; It is called a choaked peece of artillery. 
Thirdly, baſe, ſhamefull; exerciſing ir ſelte by vilde inſtru» 
ments, in hidden corners, at leaſt for che molt part, for there 
likewiſe are magnificent and pompous pleaſures. Fourthly, 
quickly ſubicro faticty. A ann knowes not how to coatt- 
nue long in his pleaſures,he is impatientaſwel in his delights 
as his griefes, and it 18 not long ere repentance follow, which 
many times yeelds pernicious cffeRs, the ouerthrow of men, 
families, common- weales. Fiftly, and aboue all they alleadge 
againſt it, that when it is in his greateſt ({trength, ir maſtererh 
in ſuch a manner, that reaſon can hane noenrertaioament. 

On the other fide, it is faid to be naturall, created and eſta» _ _ 3 
bliſhed of God in the world, for the preſeruation and conti- _ _— 
nuance thereof, as well by retaile of the inciniduall parts, ** * 
a$ in groſſe of the ſpeciall kindes. Nature the mother of plea. 
ſure, 1n thoſe ations thar are for our needand neceſtty, hath 
likewiſe mingled pleafure. Now to liue well, is tv confent vn» 
to nature. God, faith Aoſes, hath created pleaſure, Planta- 

verat Dominu paradiſum voluptatis : The Lord planteth the 
paradiſe of pleaſure, hath p.aced and eſtabliſhed man in a 


what 


The fates 
of pleaſures, 


bodie hath the greater part, as thoſe which belong to the taſte 
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what isthe laſt and higheſt fclicitic, but cerraine & perpetuall 
pleaſure? /nebriabwntar ab nbertate domme tne, terrente V0« 
{uptaths tne potabis eor. Snis contenta finibua res oft divina v9- 
luptas: They ſhall be made drunken with the plenty of thy houſe, 
and thow ſhalt make them drinke in the fireames of thy pleaſpre, 
Dinine pleaſure 11 a thing that 3s content with her bounds. And 
to fay the truth, the molt regular Philoſophers, and the grea- 
teſt profeſſours of vertue, Zeno, Cato, Scipio, Epaminonda, 
Plats, Socrates himſclfe, have beenc in cffet amorous, and 
drinkers, dancers, ſporters,and hauc handled,ſpoken,written 
of loueand other pleaſures. 

And therefore this matter is not decided in a word, but we 
muſt diſtinguiſh, for pleaſures are diuers. There are naturall, 
and not naturall : This diſtinRion as more important we will 


preſently better conſider of. There are ſome that are glorious, 


arrogant and difficult ; others that are obſcure, milde, calic 
and ready. Though to fay the truth, Pleaſure is a qualitie not 
greatly ambvitious;it is accounted richcnough of it ſelfe,wirh- 
out the addition of any thing to the reputation thereof, and it 
is loued belt 1n obſcuritie. They likewiſe that are ſo cafie and 
ready are cold and frozen, if there be no difficultic in them: 

which isasan inducement, a bait, a ſpurre vnto them. The 
ccremonie, ſhame and difficultic that there is in the attain- 


ment of the lalt exploits of loue, are the ſpurres, and matches 


that giue fire vntoit, and increaſe the price thereof. There are 
ſpirituall pkaſures and corporall, not (to ſay the truth) be- 


cauſe they are ſeparated : for rhey all belong to the entire 


man, and the whole compoſed ſubic& : and the one part of 
our ſelues hath not any ſo proper, but that the other hath a fee. 
ling thereof, ſo long as the mariage and amorous band of the 
ſonle and body continueth inthis world. But yet there are 
ſome wherein the ſoule hath a better part than the bodie, and 
therefore they better.agree with men, rhan beaſts, and are 
more durable,as thoſe that enter into vs by the ſenſe of ſeeing 
and hearing, which are the ewo gates of the ſoule, for hauing 
only their paſſage by them, the ſoule receiueth them, conco» 
Aeth and digeſteth rhem,feedeth and delighterh it ſelfe a long 
time; the body feeleth licrle. Others there are whereio the 


and 
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and tonch, more grofſe and mteriall, wherein the beafts beare 
vs company, fuch pleaſures are handled,tried, vſed and ended 
in the bodic it ſelfe, the ſoule hath onely. the alliſtance and 
company, and they are but ſhort, likea fireof ſtraw,ſoone in, 
ſoone o-1t. 

The chiefething to be conſidered herein, is to know how 
we ſhould carrie and gouern our ſelues in our pleaſures, whic h 
wiſdom: willteach vs,and it isthe office of the vertue of rem- 

erance. We mult firſt mike a greatand notable diff:rence 
weene the naturall, and not naturall. By the not naturall, 
we doe not only vnderſtand thoſe that are againſt nature, and 
the true vic approued by the lawes ; bur alſo the naturall 
themſclues, if they degenerate inro too great an exceſle and 
ſyperfluitic, which is nopart of nature, which contenteth ir 
ſelfe with the ſupply of neceſſitie ; whereunto a man may 
likewiſe adde decencie and common honeftic. Ir isnaturall 


pleaſure ro becouzred with a houſe and garments againſt the #5 we ve- 
rigour ofthe elements, and the injuries of wicked men ; but turaks 


that they ſhould be of gold and filuer, of laſper or Porpherie, 
it is not naturall: Or if they come vnto a man by other means 
than naturall, as if they be ſought and procured by Art, by 
medicines,or other vnnaturall meanes: Or if they be firſtfor. 
ged in theminde, ftirred by paſſion, and afterward: from 
thence come vntothe body, which is a prepoſterous order : 
for the order of nature is, that pleaſures enter into the bodie, 
and be deſired by it, and ſo from thence aſcend vnto the 
minde. And euen as that laughter that is procured by tick 
ling thearme holes, is neither naturall nor pleaſing, fot [4- 


ther a kinde of convulſion; ſo that pleaſure that is either 


ſought or kindled by the ſoule,is not naturall. 
Now the firſt rule of wiſdom? concerning pleaſure is this, 
to chaſe away, and altogether tocondem1e ka 
vitious, baſtardly (for as they that come to a banquet vnvid- 
den, aretobe reſuſed ; ſo thoſe pleaſures that without the in» 
vitation of nature preſent rhemſelucy, are robereicted) to 
admit and recciue the naturall ; but yet with rule and mode- 
ration : and thisisrhe office of temperance in genzral,to driue 
away the vnnaturall,to rule the naturall. 
The rulc of naturall pleaſures conſiſteth in three py : 
Firſt, 


bl 


tem: Als 


reupen. 
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e ynnaturall, as 75* ff axd ge- 
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Fir{t,that it be without the offence, ſcandall, dammageand 
preiudice ofanother. 

Secondly, that it be without the preiudice of*himſclfe, his 
honor, his health, his leaſure, bis dutie, h1s functions. 

Thirdly, thatit be with moderation, thar he rake them no 
more to the hearr,than again't the beart, neither ccuer them, 
nor flie from them, but take and recciue them, as* men duc 
honie with the tip of the finger, not with afull hand, not co 
engage himſelf in them too farre, nor to make them his prin. 
Cipall buſineſſe, and onely 'worke ; much lefſe to enthrall 
himſelfe vnto them,and of rgereations make them necellitics, 
for that isthe greateſt miſcric of all others. Pleaſure ſhould be 
but as an acceflarie, a recreation for the time, that he may the 
better returne to his labour, as ſlecpe which ſtrengrhneth the 
body,and giuethvs breath to returne the more cheerctully to 
our work. To be ſhorr,a man muſt vſe them,not enioy them. 
Bur aboue all, he muſt take heed of their treaſon : for ſome 
there are,that whileſt we giue our {clues vntorhem, and lcue 
them ouer-dearely, returne euill for good, and more diſplea+ 
ſare than delight : but this is treacherouſly ; for they goe be- 
fore to beſor and-deceiue vs, and hiding from vs ther taile, 

'they tickle vs and embrace vs to ſtrangle vs. The pleaſure of 

drinking goes before the paine of the head : ſuch are the de 
lights and pleaſures of indiſcreet and firy youth, wherewitch 
they are madedrunken. We plunge our {clues intorbem, but 
in our old age they forſake vs, as it were drowned and ouer- 
whelmed, as the Sea in his reflux ouer-runneth the ſandic 
bankes : That ſweetneſſe which we haue ſwallowed ſo gree- 
dily; endeth with bitterneſſc and repentance, and filleth our 
ſoules with a venomous humour that infeteth an@corrup- 
rethir. 

Now, as moderation and rule in pleaſures is an excellent 
and profitable thing according ynto God, nature, reaſon : ſo 
exceſſe and immoderate vnrulinefle is of all others the moſt 
pernicious, both to the publike and priuate good. Pleaſure ill 
valued, ſoftneth and weakneth the vigour both of {oule and 


© bodice; Debilitatem induxtre delitic, blandifſime domine: De- 


liracies hane brought in debilitic, as a moFt alluring miflru : 
It beſotteth and effeminateth the beſt courages that are, 
witneſſe 


of eating and drinkint, Abſlinerce and Sebrictie. $57 
witnefſe Haxnibal : and: therefore the Lacedemonians that 
made prgfeſſion of comenming all-pleaſute were called men, 
and the Athenians ſoft and delicate women. Aerxes to puniſh 


the reuolt of the Babylonians, and to aſſure himlelfe of them . 


in time:o come, tooke from them their armes, forbidding all 
painfull and difiicult exerciſe, and permitting all pleaſures 
and delicacies whatſoeucr, Secondly, it baniſheth and driueth 
away the principal! verrues, which cannot continue vnder (0 
idle and effeminate an Empire: Afarimas vir tures jacere opor- 
tet voluptate dominante : The chiefeſt vertues muſt br lard aſide 
when pleaſure beareth all the ſmay.Thirdly,it degenerateth very 
ſuddenly into the contrary therof, which is griefe,ſocrow,re- 
pentance:foras the riuers of ſweet water run their. courſe $0 
dye inthe ſalt ſea,ſo the hony of pleaſure endeth.in the gall of 
griefe, /nprecipiti eff, ad dolorem vergit, in contrarium abit, 

1/5 mod; tencat. Extrema gaudij lutins occupat.1t is ſubiett to 

ſnaden downfall, it inclinerhs towards griefe, is conmerted into the 
contrary,vuleſſe there be kept a meane.. Sorrow occnpieth extre- 
mities of toy, Finally,it is rhe ſeminarie of all cuils; of all ruine. 

WMalorum eſtavoluptas : Pleaſure ts the bait of exill, From it 

come thoſe cloſe and ſecret intelligences,then treaſons,and in 

the end eucrſions and ruines of common-weales.. Now we 

will ſpcake of pleaſures in particular. ' - | 


CHAP, XXXIX. 
Ofeating and drinking, Abſtinence 
and Sobrictic | 


[Auals are for nouriſhment, toſultaine and repaire the Word « 
infirmity of the body ; rhe moderate, naturall, and plea- ,;, 4 


fant vſe thereofentertaineth it, maketbir a firand apr inſtru- 
ment for the ſoule ; ascontrarily an vnnaturall exceſſe, weak- 
neth ir, bringeth greatand loathſome di{caſes, whichare the 
matirall panifhments of intemperancy. ' Simplex vx ſimplics 
cahſa valetudo ; multer morbos ſnpplitia lnxnrie, multafercula 
fecerwnt: A ſrmaple health proceeds from a fing le cauſe many d/hes 
haze cauſed many diſeaſes, be puniſhments of exceſſe. A man 


| complaineth of his brain for ſending down ſo many rhcumes, 
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the foundation of all dangerous maladies ; but the braine may 
wellanſwer him, Define ſundere, & ego definam fluere : Ceaſe 
fo powre in,and | will cea(* to powre ont. Be thou fober in pow- 
ring dowae, and I will be ſparing in dropping downe. Bat 
whar, the exceſſe and prouifion, the malticude, digcrſitie,and 
exquiſite preparation of viands is come inrequelt ; andit is 
our cuſtomeeuen inthe greateſt and molt ſumpruous ſuper- 
fluities,ro craue pardon tor not prouiding enough. 

How preiudicate both to the minde and rothe body a full 
dict, with digerſitic, curiolitic,exquiſite and artiticiall prepa- 
ration is, cuery man may finde in himſelfe. Glutcony and 
drunkennefle are idleand vndecent vices ; they bewray them» 
{glues ſufficiently by the geitures and countenances of thoſe 
thar are therewith tainted ; whereof the belt and more honeſt 
is,to be dulland drowhe, vnprofitadle and vafit for any good: 
for there was neuer man that [oued his belly roo well, that did 
cuer performe any great worke. Moreouer, it is the vice of 
bratiſh men,and of no worth, eſpecially drunkenneſe, which 
leadeth a man to all vynworthy ations ; witneſſe Alexander, 
otherwiſe a great Prince, being overcome with this vice kil- 
led his dearcſt friend Clirw, and being come to himlclfe, 
would haue kild himfelfe for killing C/i#«9. To conclude, it 
wholly robbeth a man of his ſenſe, and peruerteth his vnder- 
ſtanding. Vinum clans caret, dementat ſapientes, farit repmera- 

Tere ſenes,W ine wanteth gonernment gt makerh wiſe men fooles, 
and old men become children ag aine. 

Sobricty though it be none of the greateſt and more diffi- 
cult vertues, and which: 1snor painfull to any but fooles and + 
mad-men, yetit is a way and a kinde of progreſle to other 
vertues': Itextinguiſheth vice inthe cradle, and (tifleth it im 
the ſeed : It 15 the mother of health, and an aſſured medicine 
againſt aldmaladies, and that that lengthacth a manslife, So- 
crates by ſobriety had alwaics a ſtrong body and liucd cuer 
in bcaltb; A{aſmfe the ſobercli King of all the re't gor chil- 
drenat 86: yeezes of age, and-at 92, vanquiſhed the Cagrha-« 
ginians; whereas Alexander by his drunkenneſſe dicd 1n the 
flowre of his age, though he were better borne and of aſfoun - 
der conſtiration than them all. Many ſubic&.to gouts and 
other diſcaſca by Phylicke incurable, haug empared hee 

calt 
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health by dict. Neither is it ſerviceable tv: the body onely, 
but to the minde too, which thereby is kept pure, capable of 
wiſdome and good counfſell. Sa/nbrinm confiliornm parens ſo« 
brietas : Sobriety 14 the mother of whol/ome connſels. | All the 
greateſt perſonages of the world haue beene ſober, not onely 
the profeſſours of fingular yerrue and aulterity ofiifey, but all 
. thoſe that haue excelled in any rhing, Cyr#s, Ceſar, '[niian 
the Emperor, Mahnwmer:Epicarm the great Doctor of plealure 
herein excelled all men. The frugality of the Romane Cary 
and Fabrics) is more extolled than their great vioriess The 
Lacedemonians as valiantasthey:were; made exprefſe proftſe; 
fion of frugality and ſobriety. + 


Bur a math muſt in rime and from bis yourh embrace this - 


part of temperancy, and not ſtdy till the infirmities of old 
age come vpon him, le{tthat he be vtrerly caſt downe with: 
variety of diſcaſes, as the Athenianszwho werereproched for 
that they never demanded peace, butintheir axourning gar- 
ments,after they had loſt their kindred and friends in warre,' 
and were able to defend them(ſclaes no longer. This is to aske 
counſell whenit is toolate ; Serein funds parſimonia; [tis too 
late to ſpare when all ir ſpent. It is xo play the good: husband 
when there is nothing left but bare walles,tomake his market 
when the faire is ended. Mel bvtoet | | 

It isa good thing for a man not to accuſteme himſelfe to a 
delicate diet, leſt when he ſhall happen to bedeprined thereof, 
his body grow out of order, and his ſpirit languiſh and faint; 
and contrarily to vic himfclte ro a grofſer kinde of fuſtenance, 
both becauſe they make a man more ftrongand healthfull, and 
becauſe they arc more eaſily gotten. 


Cuar. XL. 


Of riot and exceſſe in apparell and ornaments, 
and of frugality. 


] T hath beene ſaid before that garments are not naturall,nor 
neg-Hary to a man ; but artificiall, inucnted and v'ed _ 
by him in the world. Now inaſmuch as they are artificiall, 


(tor it 1s the manner of things artificiail to varie and multiply, 
Ppa without 
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witbont end and mcaſire, fimplicity bring a fricnd vnto na- 
ture) they arc exrendedand multiplied into ſo many inyenti» 
ons (for to what other end are there ſo many occupations and 
traffiques jrrthe world, butfor the couering and decking of 
oor bodies?) diffalutians and corruptions, .inſomuch that it 
i$nomage anexcuſe and couering'of our Ccfefts and necefli- 
ties,but a neſt of all nanner of vices, veri//um ſuperbie , nidu; 
luxurie; The bamer of pride,the neſt of Luxwrie,the ſubict of 
riot and quarrels: for from hencedid firſt begin the propriety 
ofthi ne and thine ; andinthe greateſt communities or 
fellewſhipsthar are; appureiti34aiwaics proper, which is (ig- 
nified by this word diſrobe, 233hG} 4123 7 
It ivavice very familiarand proper vnto women(I mcane 
exceſſe in apparrcll) a true teſtimony of their weaknefſe, being 
glad.ro winaceredir and puree Srodeg by theſe ſmall and 
fledder accidents} becauſethey khow themſclues to bee tov 
weake and voableto purchaſe cyedit and reputation by better 
meanes : fot turch as are vertuouy, care leaſt for ach vanitics. 
By thelawes of the Lacedemonians it was not permitted to 
any to wrare garments of rich and coftly colours,but ro com- 
mon woment That was their part, as vertuc and honour bee. 
lonzedvntoothers:;.: 3|!: 9; LOR ILAL 
Now the true and lawfull vic of apparell is to coucr our 
ſchues againſt'winde wid weather, and the rigour of the aire, 
and ſhonld neuerbe vcd to other end ; and therefore asthey 
ſhould not be exceſſiue nor ſ\mptuous,f0 ſhould they nor bee 
too baſe and beggerly, Nec affeate ſordes, necexqu/ite man- 
ditie:N tithey affe Hed oncleamneſſe, vor exquifite pickedneſſe,( 4- 
lignia was as a laughing ſtock ro all chat beheld him,by reaſon 
- of the diffolute faſhion of his apparell. Auguſtus was com- 
mended for his modeſty. 


Cyuar. XLI. 
Carnall pleaſure, Chaſiitie, Continencie. 


, Oatinency is a thing very difficult, and muſt kaue a care. 

See the obap. 24. | | and a painfull y_ : It 1s nocaſic matter wholly to 
refit nature,whichinthis is muſt{trong and molt ardent. 

| And 


ken; and not of Chriſtian continercy, which to make ir a 
vertue hath two things in it, a deliberate purpoſe alwaies to 


keepe ir,and that it be for Gods cauſe. Nom hoe in virgimbus Auguſt, 


predicamns,quod ſint virgines, ſed quod Deo dicate ;We praiſe 
mt this in Virgins, for that they be Virgins, but becanſe they be de 
dicated ro'God: witneſle the Veſtals,& the fiue fooliſh Virgins 
ſhut our of doores; and therefore it is a common crrour, and 
a vanity, to call continent women honeſt women and honcu- 
rable,asif it werea vertue,and there were an honour due vnto 
him rhatdoth no euill, doth nothing againſt his duty. Why 
ſhould not continent men in like ſort haue the title of honeſty 
and honour * There is more reaſon for it, becauſe there is 
more difficulty, they are more hot, mote hardy, they haue 
more occaſions, better meanes. So valikely is it that honour 
ſhould be due vnto him that doth nocuill, that it isnot due 


vnto him that doth good, bur only, as hath beene ſaid, to him 1; ,.-,-,50, 


that is profitable to the weale-publike, aod where there1s la- 
bour, Jificuley, danger. And how many continent perſons 
arethere ſtuft with other vices,or atleaſt that are not touched 
with vaine-glory and preſumption, whereby tickling them- 
ſclues with a good opinion of themſelues, they are ready to 
iudge and condemne others? And by experience we ſce in ma» 
ny women how dearly they ſcll it vntotheir hasbands, for dif. 
lodging the deuill from that place where they row, andefta- 
bliſhing the point of honour as in 1t proper throne,they make 
it to mount more high, and to appeare in the head, to make 
him belecue that it is not any lower clſewhere. If neuertheleſle 
this flattering word, honour, ſerue to make them morecart- 
full of their duty, I care not much if I allow of ir. Vanity it 
ſelfe ſerues for ſome vic, and ſimple incontinency and ſole in 
it ſelfe is none of the greateſt faults, no more than others that 
are purely corporall, and which nature commirteth in her 
Pp3 ations 
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And this is the greateſt commendation rhat it hath, chat 
there is difficulty in it ; as forthe reſt it is without aRion and 
without fruit, itis a priuation, a not doing, paine without 
profit;and therefore fcrilitie is ſignified by virginity.I ſpeake 
here of ſimple continency, and onely in it ſeife, which ts a 
thing altogether barren and vnprofitable, and hardly com. 
mendable,no more than not to play the glutton, not to be drun. 


At ahement . 
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ations either by exceſſeor defeR without malice. That which 
diſcrediteth it, and makes it more dangerous, is, that itis al» 
molt neuer alone, but is commonly accompanied and follows- 
cd with other greater faults,infeted with the wicked & baſe 
circumſtances of prohibited perſons, times, places, praiſed 
by wicked meanes, lies, impoltures, ſubornations, treaſcns, 
beſides the loſſe of time, diltrations, of thoſe funtions from 
whence it proccedeth by great and grieuous ſcandals. 

And becauſe this is a violent pallion and likewiſe deceit- 
full, we muſt arme our ſelues againſt it, and be wary indeſcry. 
ing the baits thereof, and the more it flattereth vs, the more 
dificuſtit ; for it would willingly embrace vs to ſtrangle vs; 
it patppereth ys with honey, to glut vs with gall ; and there- 
fore let vs confideras much, that the beauty of another is a 
thing that is without vs, and that as ſoone it turneth toour 
euill as our good, that it is but a flower that paſſeth, a ſmall 
thing and almoſt nothing but the colour of a body ; and ac- 
knowledging in beauty the delicate hand of nature, we muſt 
priſcit as the ſumne and moone for the excellency that isin it ; 
and comming to the fruition thereof by all honeſt meanes, 
alwaics remember that the immoderate vie of this pleaſure 
conſumerh the body, effeminateth the ſoule, weaknerh rhe 
ſpirit, and that many by giuing themſclues ouermuch there- 
unto, hauc loſt,ſome their life, ſome rheir fortune, ſome their 
ſpirit: and contrarily, that there is greater p/caſure and glory 
in vanquiſhing pleaſure, than in poſiclhh:;g it : that the cons 
tinency of Alexander and of Scipio bath beene more highly 
commended, than the beautifull countenances of thoſe young 
dainſels that they tookecapriues. 

There ace many kindes and deerces of continencie and in. 
continencie. The coniugall is that which imporeeth more 
than all the reſt, which is mot requiſite and neceflary, both 
for the publike and particular good, and therefore ſhould bee 
by all in greateRt account. It muſt be Kepr and retained with 
in the chaftc breſt of that partic whom the deſtinics haue gi- 
uen for our companion. He that doth other: iſe, doth not on- 
ly violate his owne body, making it a veſſell of ordure by all 
lawes ; the law of God, which commandeth cbaſtity ; of Na- 
ture, which forbiddeth that tobe common which is proper to 

| one, 
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one, and impoſeth vpen a man faith and conſtarcy ; of Coun- 
fries, which have brought in marriages; of families, transter» 
ring vniultly the labour of another to a {lranger ;and laſtly, lu- 
ſtice itſelfe, bringing in vncertaintics, icalouſies, and brawles 
amongſt kingred, depriuing children of the loue of their pa» 
rents,and parents of the piety and duty of their children, 


Cuar. XLII. 
Of Glory and Ambition. 


Mbition,the deſire of glory & honour (whereof we haue 
already ſpoken) is not altogether and inall retpes to 
be condemned. Firſt, it is very profitable to the weale- pub= 
like as the world goeth, for it is it from whence the greateſt 
of our honourable ations doth ariſe, that hartneth men to 
dang«rous attempts, as we may ſce by the greateſt partofour 
ancient heroicall mn, who baue not all beene led by a philos 
ſophicall ſpirir, as Socrates, Phocion, Ariftides, Epaminondas, 
Catoand Scipio, by the only true and liucly image of vertue ; 
for. many, yea the greateſt number haue beene {tired there- 
unto by the ſpiritof Themiftocles, eAlexander,Ceſar: andal- 
though theſe honourable atchicucments and glorious exploits 
hane not beene with their authors and actors, true workes of 
vertue, but ambition ; neuertheleſſe their cffeRs haue beene 
very beneficiall to the publike ſtate. Beſides this conſiderati- 
on,according to the opinion of the wiſeſt, it is excuſable and 
allowable in two caſes: the one in good and profitable things, 
but which are inferiour ynto vertue, and common both to the 
good and to the cuill,as Arts and Sciences: Honos alt artes:in- 
cenduntur omnes ad ſtudia gloria; Honor nouriſheth the Arts: all 
are inflamed through glory to fludy: inventions, induſtrie mili- 
tary valour. The other 1n continuing the good will and opi» 
nian of another. The wiſe doe teach, not to rule our aRions 
by the opinion of another, except it bee for the a1oiding of 
ſuch inconueniences as may happen by their contempt of the 
approbarion aad iudgement of another. 
But that a man ſhould be vertuous, and due good for glo- 
rv,a$if that were the ſalaric and recompence thereof, is a falſe 
BER Pp4 and 
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and vaine opinion. Much were the ſtate of ver:ue tobe pitti. 
ed, if ſhe ſhould fetch her commendations and priſe from the 
opinion of another, this coine were but counterter, and this 
pay too baſe for veriue ; Shee is too noble to beg ſuch recom- 
pence. A man muſt (ſettle his ſoule, and in ſuch fort compoſe 
his aRions, that the brightnefle of honour dazell not his rea. 
ſon, and ſtrengthen bis minde with brauerefolutions, which 
ferue him as bariers againſt the aſſaults ofambicion. 

Hee muſt therefore pcrfwade himiclfe that vertue ſeeketh 
nota moreamp!leand more rich Th-ater to ſhezv ir (elfe than 
her owne atlands/ The higher the Sun is,the leſſer ſhadow 
doth it make: The greater the vertue is,the lefle glory doth it 
ſceke., Glory is truly compared to a ſhadow whc:ch follows 
eth thoſe that ſtie it, and flieth thoſe that follow it. Apaine, 
he muſt never forget tharman commeth into this world as to 
a Comedy, where he chulſcch not che part that he is to play, 
but only bethinkes himſclfe how to play that part well that is 
giuen vnto him : or asa banquet, wherein a man feedes vpon 
that that is before him, not reaching to thefarre ſide of the ta- 
ble,or ſnatching the diſhes from the maſter ofthe feaſt. If a 
man commit a charge vnto vs, which weare capable of, let vs 
accept of it modeſtly ,and exerciſe ir ſincerely;making account 
that God hath placed vs there to ſtand ſentinell, ro the end 
that others may reſt in ſafety vnder our care. Let vs ſeeke no 
other recompence of our trauell, than our owne conſcicnce to 
witneſſe our well doing, anddefire that the witneſſe be rather 
of credit in the Court of our fellow-cirizens, than in the front 
of our publike ations. To be ſhort;let vs hold it for a mixime, 
that the fruit of our honourable aRtons,is to haue ated them. 
Vertne cannot finde without it ſelfe, a recompence worthy ir 
felfe. To refuſe and contemne greatneſſe,is not ſo great a mira- 
cle, it isanattempt of no difficulty. He that loues himſelfe, 
and iudgeth ſoundly, is content with an indifferent fortune. 
Magiſtracies very attiue and paſſjueare painfull, and are not 
defired but by feeble and ſicke ſpirits. Orawes one of the feurn 
that hadcitle to the ſoucrafgnty of Perſia, gane ouer vnto his 
companions his right, vpþn condition, that he and his might 
liae in that Empire free from all ſubiction and Magiſtracy, 


except that which the ancient lawes did impole, being impa- 
tient 


4 


'F His isa great point of wiidom«zhe that ruleth his tongue 
well,ina word,is wiſe. © ns in verbe nonoffendit hic per. 
fetus eſt : The reaſon hereof is, becauſe the rongue is all the 
world, in 1t is both good and euill, life and death,as hath beene 
ſaid before. Let vs now ſee what aduiceisto be giuen to rule 


je well. 


The fir(t rule is,that ſpeech be ſober and ſeldome: To know 
how to be fiient is a great aduantage to ſpeake well; & he that 


OfTemperancy in ſpeech,and of Eloguence, 


tient to command,and to be commanded. Dsecle/ian renoun- 
ced the E mpire, Celeſtinns the Popedome. 


CHAP, XLIITL, 
Of T emperancy in ſpeech, and of 


E loquence. 
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knowes not well how to doe the one, knowes not the other. 


To ſpeake well and much is not the worke of one man; and 
{ the beſt men arc they that ſpeake leaſt, ſaitha wiſe man. 
They that abound in words, are barraine in good (| 


h 


and good ations ; like thoſe trees that are full of leaues and 


yeeld little fruit,much chaffe, and little corne. 


The Lacedemonians,great profeſſors of vertue and valour, 
didlikewiſe profeſleſilence,& were enemies to much ſpeech: 
And therefore hathit eucr beene commendable to be ſparing 
in ſpeech,to keepe a bridle at the mouth : Pone Domine cuſto» 
diam ori meo: O Lord, ſet awatch on my mouth, Andin the 
law of Moſes that veſſell that had not his couering faſtned to 
it, was vncleane. By ſpeech a man is knowne and diſcerned : 
The wiſe man bath his tongue in his heart, the foolc his heart 


in his tongue. 


The ſecond, that it be trne : The vſe of ſpeech is to aſfiſt 
the truth, and tocarry the torch before it to make it appeare; 
and contrarily to diſcouer and reiet lying. Inſomuch that 
ſpeech is the inſtrument whereby we communicare our wills 
and oor thoughts: It had need be true and faithfull, fince that 
our vndcrſtanding is diretcd by the only meanes of ſpeech. 
Hee that falſifieth it, betrayerh publike ſociety ; and ifthis 


meane faile vs and decciue vs, there is an end of all, there is 
| no 


t 
Rules of ſpeech, 
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Cop 10, noliuing in the. world. But of lying we haue already ſpoken. 

3 The third, that it be naturall, modeſt and chaſte; not accom- 

panicd with vehemency and contention, whereby it may 

ſceme to proceede from pailion; notartificiall norafteReczaot 
wicked,immodeſt, licentious. 

" The fourth, that it be ſeriousand profitable, not yaine and 
ynprofitable. A man muſt not bee tov attentiue in relating 
what hath hapned in the market place or theater,or r« peating 
of ſonnets and meriments, it bewraies too great & vnproftita- 
bleleaſure, otso abutentss, & abnndaris: Of one abounaimg with 
eaſe and abuſing it. Neither is it guod toenter into any large 
diſcourſe of his own ations and fortunes, for others take not 
{o much plealure to heare them as he to relate them. 

5 | Butaboue all, it muſt neuer be offenſiue, for ſpcech 1s the 
inſtrument and fore-runner of charity, and therefore to vſc 
it againſt it,is toabuſc it, contrary tothe purpoſe of nature. 
All Kinde of foule ſpeech,detr-tion,mockery, is vawortby a 
man of wiſdome and honour. 

4 The ſixt, to be gentle and pleaſing, not crabbed, harſh, and 
envious; and therefore in common ſpeech acute and ſubrile 

ueſtions muſt bee auoided, which reſemble crafiſhes, where 

cre is more picking worke than meat to cat, andtheir end 

{Þ nothing elſe but brawles and contentions. 

2 y/ Laftly,thatitbeconſtant, ſtrong, and generous, not looſe, 
| fpecch ors languiſhing, whereby wee auotd the manner of 


'{ ſpeech of Pedanties,pleaders,women. 
To this point of Temperancy belongeth ſecrecy (whereof 
Chap. 8, we haue ſpoken inthe Chapter of faith or fidelity) not only 
that which iscommitted vnto vs, ard giuen vs to keepe, but 
that which wiſdome and diſcretion telleth vs ought to be ſup 
preſſed. 
9 Now as ſpeech makes a man moreexccllent than a beaſt, ſo 
Of eloquence & eloquence make the profeſſors thereof more excellent than 0+ 
_=_ __ ther men. For this is the profeſſion or art of ſpeech,itis a more 
Wolf exduiſite communication of diſcourſcand of reaſon, rhe ſtcrne 
or roother of our ſoules, which diſpoſeth the hearts ard affe- 
M —_ like certaine notes _ make a a—— _m_ , 
oe Eloquence is not onely a purity and elegancy of ſpeech, 
Si: a diſcreet choiſc of words properly appiicd , ending in a 
| true 


trueand a iuſt fall, but it muſt likewiſe bee full of ornaments, 
graces, motions ; the words muſt bee liuely, firſt, by a 
cleere and diſtin voice, raiſing it telfe, and falling: by 
lictle and little ; Afterwards by a graue and naturall action, 


wherein a man may ſee the viſage, hands, and m:mbers of the - 


Ocatour to ſpeake with hismouth, follow with their motion 
that of the minde, and repreſent the afte ions: for an Ora- 
rour mult firſt put on thoſe paiſions which he would (tirre vp 
in others. As Brafidas drew from his owne wound the dart 
wherewith he ſlew his enemy : So paſſion being conceiued 
in our heart, is incontinently formed into our ſpeech, and 
by it proceeding from vs, entereth into anorher, and there 
giucth the like impre{lion which we our ſclues haue, by a ſub» 
rile and liuely contagion. Hereby wee ſee that a ſ\vectand 
a milde nature is not fo fit for eloquence, becauſe it cannot 
concciue ſtrong and couragious pallions, ſuchas it ought, to 
giue life vntothe Oration; inſuch ſort, that when he ſhould 
diſplay the maſter-faile of cloquence in a great and vehement 
ation,he commeth farre ſhort thereof; as Cicero knew well 
how to reproach Calidins, who accuſed Gallus with acold 
and coucr-milde voice & aRion,T « niſi fiugeres, fic ageres?T how 
thy ſelfe,wonld/t doe ſo sf thor diddeſt not counterfeit ? But be» 
ing likewiſe vigorous,and furniſhed as hath beene ſaid, it hath 
not leſle force and violence than the commands of tyrants cn» 
uironed with their guards and halberds; It dothnot only lead 
the hcarer,bat intanglethhim,it reigneth ouer the people,and 
eſtabliſherh a violenr empire ouer our ſoules. | 
A man may fay againſt Eloquence, that truth is ſufficiently 


maintained and defended by it ſelfe, and that there is nothing [wered. 


morecloquent than it {clfe : which 1 confefle is true, where 
the mindsof menare pure, and free from paſſions : but the 
greateſt part of the world, cither by nature, or art, and ill in- 
ſtru Ton, 1s preoccupated. and ill diſpoſed voto vertue and 
verity, whereby it is neceſſary that men be handled like iron, 
which a ma!) muſt ſoften with fire before hce temper it with 
water : So bythe ficry motions of eloquence, they muſt bee 
made joypple and maniable, apt to take the temper of veri- 
tie, Thisis that whereunto Eloquence eſpecially tendeth ; 
and the true fruit thercof is to arme vertue agaiuſt vice, rruch 
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againſt 
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” againſt lying and calumnies. The Orator, ſaith Theophra//as, 
isthe true Phyſitian of the ſoule,to whom it belongeth to cure 
the biting of terpents by the mulicke of the Pipe, that is, the 
calumnics of wicked men by the harmony of reaſon, Now 
ſince no man can hinder, but that ſome there are that ſcale 
vpon eloquence, to the end they may execute their perni- 
cious deſignments, how cana man doe lefſe than defend him- 
ſelfe with the ſame armes ; for if we preſent our ſelues naked 
to the combar, doe we not betray vertue and verity? But many 
hauc abuſed eloquence to wicked purpoles, and the ruine of 
their country : It is true, but that 1s no reaſon why eloquence 
ſhould be deſpiſed, for that is common to ir, with all the ex- 
cellene things of the world, to bee vicd or abuſed, well or ill- 

applicd, according to the good and bad diſpoſition of 
thoſe that poſfſcſſe them. Molt men abnle their 
vnderſtanding,but yet we mult not there. 
fore conclude that ynderſtanding 
isnotneceſſary. 
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mans Ownces, 215 It 15a Gangreene. $4 
The Company of the vulgar ſort of pco- Thefolly and miſery of Courtouſnefe 
ple dangerous. 237 in fiucpoints. $4 
Counſt!. Counſellors. The coynterpa Men of  oxetonſnſſe, v5 
Connſell the fourth head of prouiſion. A finill befitting a great perſonage. 
z89 406 

Counſel is the ſuule of the ſtate. 389 Itis ſhewed either by exaQting oner« 
Two forts of Counſelors. 390 much,or byguing too little. 406 
Counſelloms what manner of men they How a Prince ſhould gouerne himſelf 
muſt be, 90,391 herein. 396 
Nothing more dangerous than the Credulity. A man muſt not be ouer-cre- 
Connſell of the Cabiner. 392 dulousexcept of his beſt friends, 343 


Credulry is rather anerrour or weak. 
neſle than malice, 166 
Thc world led with beleefes. 167 
Credulity dangerous in a Soueraigne, 

380 


Cruelty, a ſinne againſt nature, 98 


It proceedeth from weakneſſe., 98 
It proceedeth from the inward malig- 
nity of theſoule, 98 


Cuſiemes of countries to be obſcrucd, 246 


Cuſtome in vncoucring the head, ſittin 


at meat, interring the dead,in apparell, 


in things naturall. 247 
Cuftome a remedy for the vulgar (ore 
againſt aduerſity. 


19 

Cuſtome is an imperious miſtreſſe, ir 
planterth authority by ſtealth, 323 

It iscſtabliſhed by the help of rime.z23 
A compariſon betwixt Cuftorme & law, 

and how they differ. 323,324 

Nothing moreſtrangethan the diucr- 

ſity of Cuſtomes in the world. lnſtan- 


ces of divers. , 324 
An examination and judgement of 
theſe Cuſlomes. 325 
The authority of *uſlome. 337 
It conquereth nature, enforceth the 
rules thereof. 327 
Itdulleth our ſenſes. 328 


It oucrcommeth all difticultie 328 
It maftereth our ſoules, beleefes, 
iudgments. 428 


Qq Cuſlome, 


*-., Tun Tanry; 


Cuſtomer and lawes are to be obſcrued, 
not for their iuſtice but for their reue- 
rence, 329,330 


D 


Fath. That is the beſt that is leaſt 
D premeditated. 149 
The preparation before Death a grea- 
ter forment than the execution _ 149 
The day of Death is the maſter day,& 
the end crowneth the worke 34 5,346 
Itis an excellent thing to learne todie 

346 

What we muſtdoe to dye well. $47 
A fiuc.fold manner of cariage 1n Death 
247 

To feare Death, a teſtimony of great 
weakneſlc 347,348 
Death no cuill ,but a f.ecdome from all 
cuils, | 348 
It is opinion that makes Death feare- 
full, 348 
It is iniuſtice in man to feare Death, 


349 

He is an enemy to himſclfe that feares 
Death. 349 
If Death were quite taken away, wee 
ſhould deſire it morethgn now wee 
feare ir. 349 
Remedies againſt the fearg of Death. 
— $0 

The greeuances and excuſes of thoſc 
that are fearful of Neathganſiwered 351 
Great vertue and long life ſcldome 


meet together. 351 
It is a folly to feare that that cannot 
be auoided. 353 


Death in ſtead of taking any thing 


from vs,it giuethys all. 353 
Toattend Death 1s good. 353 
Death is naturall and neceſſary. 354 
It is iuft and reaſonable. 254 


To be vnwilling to dic,is to be vnwil. 
ling to be a man, 35$ 
The Sot feareth and flyer! Death. 35 1 
The fooke feekesand runnes after it, 


the wiſe manattendeth it. 


$9$ 
Death equally certaine to all. 356 
To contemne Death is good,if it be for 


a thing that deſerues it. 357 
Hee that knoweth not how to con - 
temne Deatb,cxpoſeth hunſelte to di- 
ners dangers. 247 
The contempt of Death produceth the 
boldeſt and moſt honourable explous, 

$57 
Excellent ſpeeches vttergd by many 
great perſonages touching the con- 
tempt of Death. 357 
Many wiſh themſclues dead, but it 
gricues them to dye. 358 
No man can bee reſolute to dye that 
feares to confront it with open eyes. 


$8 

Twocauſcs why a man ſhould defire 
Death, 399 
It is a good thing to dye,when to liue 
is rather a burthen than a bleſſing,z59 
A firme beleefe and hope of the happi. 
neſſc of the life tocome, is incompatri- 
ble with the feare & horrour of Death, 
359 
Whether a man may be his owne Exe- 
cutioner,and the author of his owne 
Doath. 2609 
Reaſons for it and againſt it, and ex- 
amples to proue bath. 260,361,361 
Though it ſeeme by all humane and 
prmloſophicall reaſon to be praftiſcd, 
yer Chriſtianity doth no way approue 
it, 263,104 
It 15 a great point of wiſdome to chuſe 
a hr timc todyec 364 
Itis an att of charity to deſire to liuc 
for the benefit of another. 364 
Thcre are diuers formes of Death, ſome 
more eaſic than othess. 264 
That isthe beſt Dgath which is well re- 
colleed in it ſclfe,quiet, ſolitary. » 64 
The truc vic of Death is to make an 


end of our miſcries, 446 
Debiluy in deſiring and chuſing. 130 
In poſſeſſing and viing. 130 


In 


s F & > V & & 


FP; 


In good and cuill, vertue and vice, 
3! 

Touching Debility in vertue , three 
points to be confidered. 132 
— in policy, iuſtice,verity,religi- 
133,138 

by policy many miſchiefes permitted 


to auctd greater, 133,134 
Debility in iuftice, 134 
Dibility in verity , divine, humane. 
»3S 
Debility in Religion. 136 
Sce Religions 
Humane imbecillity cannot endure 
the ſplendor of truth, 136 
The weakneſle of man made God dee 
baſe himſelfe to the baſeſt 136 
Sacrifices ſhamefull markes of hu- 
mane infrrmity 146 
The Sacraments teſtimonies of mans 
infirmity. 138 
Repentance,a teſtimony of infirmity 
138 
Othes markes of infirmity, 130 
Debility in a man in what 1s euill, 
118 


Debility in not bearing repulſes. 140 
In falſe ſuſpicions and accuſations, 
140 


In tenderneſſe and delicacy, 140 
Jn the ſcarch of bookes. 141 
In ſudden occurrents, 141 
In ſubmiMons. [142 
Deſire. The bottomleſſe depth thereof. 
5&9 
Their diſtinQtion, 
CNaturall, 
9 


eNot naturall 

Our Deſires gather ſtrength by hope. 
00 

To Defre littleis the firſt rule to 20- 


verne our pleaſures or Debres. 209 , 


He that is poore in Defres, is rich in 
contenrment, 109 
To let looſe the bridle to our Deſv ec, 1s 
t9 continuc in perpetuall paine and la. 
bour, 309 


Tis Tan in 


To Defire natumlly is the ſecond rule 
to gouerne our pleaſures and_Deſoes. 


10 

Nature is contented with a little. -_ 
Two ſorts of Deſfares, 3it 
To Deſire moderately,the third rule to 
rome our  Defires drawne to two 
cads gr1 
To Deſire by relation, the fourthrule. 
331 

The carreroof our Deſires muſt be cur- 


cumſcribed. IIL 
Demaine, the firſt meancs to increaſe a 
Princes treaſnre. 394 
It muſt not be alienated. 194 


Dignities. See Honours. 


Diſcipline. It is Diſcipline that makes men ' 


valiant. 417 
It is neceſſary in warre. 417 
It hath rwo parts, as 


Diſpaire, a torment to hope. 

Di/imwlation, the Science or ſcede of Fo: 
truſt. 38: 
Neceſſary in Princeshow far forth, 3b1 
See Soutreigne, 

It continues not long vndiſcouered, 


473 
Twofſorts of people in whom Diſſimu- 


lation is excuſable. 473 
Diſtru/t required 1n a Soucraigne how far 
forth. zo 


See Sourraigne. 

Open Duſtru/t inuiteth to deceiue, 
* 31 

Difiru# of the counſels of another, 

many times makes a friend an enemy, 


342 
Diue fron an excellent remedy againſt all 
eutls, 430 


Drunkenneſſe, the vice of brutiſh men.and 
of no worth,and leadeth a man to all 
vnworthy aQtions. 479 
Examples thereof 

Doubling as lawfull as to affirme. 


Z43 
Therc is a kinds of Doubting more ccr- 
tainc than Scarcnce. 252 


Qq 2 Doubling 


Doubting is hd ſcience of Sciences 312 

It is no affliction to remaine alwaies 

in Doubt, 253 

It is an excellent thing to know well 

how to Doubt, 453 
F 


Leflion or choiſe. Choiſe of things the 
ofhce of wiſdome. 240 
Wha: choiſe to bee made of thoſe 


things that are not cuill. 441 
That are euill. $41 
The choiſc of two indifferent things, 


in all things alike, from whence it 
commeth, 34 
Eloquence hath no lefle force and violeace 


than the commands of tyrants, $87 
Eloquence, the praiſe thereof, $26 
Thedcſcription. $86,587 

. A ſweet and mild naturenot fit for E- 
loquence. 87 
ObicRions againſt Eloquence anſwered 
$87 

Enuy coſcn german to Hatred. 95 
Remedicsagainſt this paſſion. F6F 


Eflime:io of things according totheir true 
worth,the true office of wiſcome 338 
A two-fold caution touching this E((t- 
mation. 33s 
There are ſundry things that moue 
vulgar ſpirits to Efleeme of things by 
falſe En"gnes. 338 
Wee muſt Efeeme of things by their 
truc,naturall and cſſentiall value, 339 
Plurality of things makes a difference 
in the E£funation. 339 
The particular taſtes & judgements of 
me make adiffer&ce in the eſtimat!'s 339 
Eqn:l.ty. Againſt the Equality and inequa- 
liry of riches. 228 
It is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an Equality 
228 
Equinocations whether lawfull in a 
Prince 382. Sce anc" ap 
SOL. Externa 
Euih two-fold. ws $39 
Exteraall Kits conſidered three waics 


Taz Tazls. 


$379 
The cauſes of Euih either common and 


enerall,or particular. $39 
wo forts FPublike. 
of Ewils EPriuate. $ 9” 
The aduice againſt publike Evj/s. 539 
The diſtintion of priuate Ewits. $41 


Theadnice againſt the in general 41 
Particular aduiſements drawne from 
cur ſclues, and the perſon that offcn- 
deth. $41 
Of outward Exils conſidered in their 
effcas, #44 
General cffefgpeſtilence,famine,war, 
and the like,very profitable. $44 
Particular cffefts diuers and profita» 
ble. $45 
They are a ſchoole to the offended, x 
bridle eo offenders, a puniſhment to 
the wicked, $49 
Ofoutward Exik in themſelaes. $545 
All &ails reduced to tht number of ſe- 
uen $46 
Of inward Evils, tedious and trou- 
bleſome paſſions $97 
Exchequer offices not to be ſold to baſe & 


mechanicall perſons. 392 
See Treaſure. 
Exerciſe in Armas what it is. 41? 


Example teacheth with more eaſe, and 
more delight, $ 
Learning by Exaviple two fold. $gog 

Extryption from vulgar errors, the firſt 
preparitiue to wiſdeme 23<,277 
Exemption from paſhons the ſecond 
preparative to wiſfdome, 249 

Excuſe of ſinne a garment made of fig- 
leaues. 214 
Inconſiderate excuſes fcrue for accue 
ſations, 24% 

Experien:te more firme and aſſured, than 
knowledge by Hiſtory. 429 


F 
rm or confederacy what it is. 417 
From whence it ariſcth. 427 
Whether profitable toa Soucraigne 437 
Adviſc- 


Q.s 
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Aduiſcments and remedics againſt it, 

437 
Aduiſcments for particular _ 
touching Fafkion, 


443 
Father. The power of the Father oucr his 


children. 193. Scc Power, 


Feave deſcribed 104 


The malice and tyranny thereof. 1 04 
It tormenteth ys with ſhewes of cuill. 


: 104 
Feare,of all uther cuils is the greateſt, 
105 
Jt robbeth ys of the plcaſure of this 
life. 105 
It proceedeth as well from the want 
of iudgement as of heart. 105 
Ir peruerteth the intire man. 106 
It makes vs deſperate, 1065 
Comforts againſt Feere, 458 


Our Feeres are as likely to — _ 
as our hopes, 

It proceedeth not only from the ifoo- 
ſition of nature, but from delicate 


education. $58 
States gouerned with Fee are neucr 
durable. 386 
No man can be feared by n= __ 
he muſt Feare many. 

| i. ' _ 


Field The Fieldin a battaile giues _ 


times a great aduantage 
An excellent thing to bee firſt in _s 
Field. 423 


Fidelity. The dignity thereof. 463 


Foure conſiderations how a man 
ſhould charge himſelfe in the keeping 
of faith. 463 
He that giues faith muſt haue power 
rodocir, 464 
As touching to whom faith is gmuen, 
it muſt be carcfully kepr. 44 
A man muſt keepe his faith to whom* 
ſocuer, to his ſubie, to an enemy, 4a 


theefe, the enemies of Rehigis 4 4,465 


Faith ought to bee giuen to the two 
latter, theenes and herctikes. 455 
The ſubic of faith. 465 


Taxis Tar. 


Faithor promiſe gruen and confirmed 
by an oath is to be performed, 465 
Flatiery. Flatterers, 

An opinion of greatneſſe is ſetled in 
the hearts of Kings by Flaterers, 40g 
No Flattery more dangerous than that 
whavoid a man flattercth himſelfe, 

40s 
Flattery dangerous to cuery particular 
perſongthe ruine of a Prince and _ 


Two ſorts of people ſubie to rh 5 

4659 
It is hardly auoyded by any, - 46y 
Ir ceſembleth amity, but it is the 


thereof, 470 
The deſcription and antithefisof _ 
' ter} and true friendſhip 


Folly will not bee handled by reaſon | in 
authority. 322 
Flight not alwaies to be condemned. 538 
Footmen. A compariſon betwixt Footmen 


and horſemen. 414 
Fo malifls deſcribed. 59 
Fortitade or valour deſcribed, 134 

The praiſe thercof $34 


Ofimpe:feft and falſe valour, 534 
In Ferutade foure conditions. $34 
Military valour the tongue and me 
pet of immortality. 

Fortitude is not a quality of the body 
bur of the minde. 536 
Valour conſiſteth not in ſubtilty, arr, 
orinduſtry. / 536 
It is not fitting for a ma of honourto 
try & aduenture his valourin a thing 
wherein a baſe fellow inſtrufted by 
rule may gaine the prize. $36 
True yalour muſt ſpring from a true 
ground, not from ar hope of 
gaine. ambition,wearineſle of life, or 
to preuent Captiuity, $147 
Of Fortitude or valour in patticular. $538 
It is a vertuce imployed againſt alt that 


the world accounteth cuill $38 
Fortune may make a man poore, burnog 
vicious, 31s 


Qq3 A 


- Trax | 


A man may finde more reaſon to con - 
tent him(elfe with his good Fartwner, 
than tocomplaine of his bad. 318 
Which hath greateſt power in the af- 
faires of the world,induſtry or Fortune 
344 
The ſucceſle of affaires in the power 
of Fortune. 371 
It makes men happy in deſpight of 
yertue. 371 
Foreſight or prouidence, a remedy a+ 
gainſt all cuils. 320 
How toattaine this Foreſight. 320 
If we were fo prouident as we ſhould 
be,we ſhould wonder at nothing. y 21 
Friendſhip. Friends, The deſcription of a- 
mity or Friead(hip. 456 
Perfect amity is betwixt two. 456 
It is the Soulc and Life of the World, 


456 
It is neceſſary and commodious to the 
weale-publike 457 


Sundry diſtinftions of Friendſhip from 
the cauſes, which are foure, 457 
From the perfonsin three kinds, which 
arelikewiſc ſubdivided, 458 
From the weakneſle and diminution 
of Friendſhip,according to which there 
is a two-fold Friendſhip, 459 
The difference betweene common 
Friendſhip and perfett. 460 
Two meanes to attainec to common 
Friendſhip. 4c0 
A deſcription of perfeft Frien?ſhip. 
461 
Examples thereof, touching iudge- 
ments, 200d+,life. 461 
Ofthe loſle of Friends, $56 
Friendſhip as it is one of the greateſt 
bleſſings of thislife,loitis molt ealily 
gotten, $37 


b 


G 


? 


Arments arc cot naturall, but artif- 
ciall. $79 


Garments the neſt of all mannerof vices. 


$30 
The true and lawfull vſe of Apparty. 


«$7 
_ The Gemeral in a Campe all in 
all. 4 


20 
He is either the Prince himſelf,or ſuch 
as he hat committed the charge vnte, 
4430 
Sundry qualities required in a Gene- 
yall, 420 
He mult not himſelfe,or ſuffer his men 
to attend the booty, 424 
Gifts or rewards, how to be diſttibuted 
by a Prince. 410 
Glory is not the ſalary and recompence of 
yertue. $33 
Glory compared to a Shadow. g84 
See Ambition, 
Glutteny brings loathſome diſeaſes. 4758 
Goodneſſe, What Goodneſſe required in a 
wile man, 277 
Goodneſſe made compleate by the grace 
of God 280 
The free gift of God. 280 
Grace is not contrary to nature, but per- 
fe&c:ih it, 280 
Honeſty made compleat by the Grace 
of God. 280 
Grace and honeſtly arc two things.280 


H 


{tred, nothing in the world tormen- 
teth vs mcrc, 94 

He that hateths the patient, and the 
hated the agent. 24 
How to defend our (clues againſt this 
paſſion. $65 
Haired the murtherer of a P.ince. 
40 5 

What lt is, and from whence it pro» 
ceedeth. 408 
Feailth deſcrib:d. 17 
It is thericheſt preſcat rhat nature can 


beſtow vpon vs. 17 
Ir 


Tt is common to vs with beafts,* 18 


' Health how maintained, 18 
How deftroyed. 18 
Health is in the body, that which ho- 
neſty is in the ſovlc. 340 

Hearing, the obie thereof, 37 


The preheminence of Hearing, 44 
" TheOrgane of Hearing, the exrcs, 44 


Faith commeth by Hearing. 44 
Hereſies ſpring from men reſolute inopi- 
nion. 254 
An Academicke or Pyrronian was ye- 
ner Heretthe. 'I& 
Mypocrifie, a diſguiſed lye, 472 
He that makes profeſſion thereofliues 
in great paine. 472 


Hypocrife naturall in women. 473 
Hoveſtierequiredin a Magiſtrate, $31 
Honeſtie the firſt principall and funda- 


mentall part of wiſdome. 266 
Masques of Honeftie, or Honeſlie out of 
+ wrong cnds. 266 


It 15sdangerousto judge of the Honeſty 
or diſhoneſty of a man by his aQtions, 

266 
True Horeflie how to diſcoucr 1t. 

267 
Vulgoar' Honeflie according to the ſtile 
of the world, 267 
A deſcription of true Honeſty, 268 
Homeſlie bath it ſcat in the ſoule. 268 
Nature enioyneth Hareſly. 268 
Encry man ſhould be,or ſhould deſire 
to bee an Heneſt man, becauſe he isa 


man. 268 
A man muſt not be Honeſt for any out. 
ward conſidcration, 269 
Truc Honeſty accidentall. 269 
Nature teachcth Honeſly. 270 


A true Hmeft man is perpetually 
Honeſt, at all times and in all places, 
. 270 
Truc Honeftie what it is. 276 
The diſtintion of true Honeſlie. 376 
Honef1ie from the conception, 276 
Three degeces of Honeftie; naturall,ac- 
quired,compoſed, a7s 


Tur T:asLtn 


' Thee compariſdn of theſe three, 272 
Honeftic is made compleat and perfect 
by the grace of God. 130 
Honeſlie like a good Organiſt. 280 
Honeflie and grace are two things, the 
one may be without the other,2$0,281 
Honeflie and piety muſt be icyncd tos 


gether. 3ot 
Of thoſe that take no carc of Howeſtie, 
but Religion, 302 


A man muſt not be an Honeft man be. 
cauſe there is a Paradiſe and a Hell 
303 

Honour. The deſcription thereof. 223 
Ir is a matter of ſmall moment 224 
Honour performed and __ in 
«three principall (hles or places, 224 
It gocs acourſe circularlike the Sunne 
224 

To what ations Honour is due, 225 
Homonr no common & ordinary gueſt. 
225 

Three things required vnto Honour. 

| 225 

The deſire of Honour though a power- 
full paſſion, yet profitable, 225,226 


Markesof Hon:ur. 246 
Honours are wrongfully called goods. 
31 
Loſlc of Honours, rather a gaine than - 
loſſe, $55 
Honours the torches of cnuy, iealouſic, 
$$ 
A man of a gencrous ſpirit contemnes 
Honor, $56 
Hope inflames deſire. 90 
Horſemen. A compariſon betweene Hmſe- 
men and foormen. 414 
Hewſheld husbandry ,the duties are three, 
ats 


There is nothing more beautifull than 
a houſhcld well and peaceably gouer- 

ned 4395 
Domeſticall thornes pricke becauſe 
they arc ordinary. 4a%9 
Fiucrules or precepts touching good 
husbandry, 459,490 


.Qq4 Hef 


Hauibands, what power they hayue over 


their wiues- 191 
Particular duties of the Hucband to- 
wards his wife 487 
Hawors, to be ſubicft tothem is a great 
Vice, 334 

I 
Jar deſcnibed. . 95 
The weakneſſe thereof, . v5 
The venome thereof. 95S 
Remedies againſt it. $CE 
Ignorance a fitter remedy againſt cuils 
than knowledge. 502 
We are ignorant of much mere than 
we know. 342 
The cauſcs of our 1;xorance infinite, 
253 
There is a kinde of Ignorance more 
learned than Science, 252 
Imagination is hot. 50 


Many differences of the Imagination. 
£ 
The Imagination is ative and tiring. 
53 
To the lnagization what doth propex« 


ly belong. f2 
The effects of the Imagination mar- 
vellous and «Body. 62 
firavge in the & Sowle : 


In this faculty of the ſoulc doth opi- 


nion lodge, 70 
God is the higheſt pitch of our Imegs- 
2111008 299 

Impaſty the fourth meancs to inrich a 
Princes treaſure, 294,195 
Great Ips{ts to be laid vpam ſuch mer- 
chandize as are vitious. 395 

Impoſiriovs not without the conſent of 
the ſubieRs. 395 
See Subſidies. 


Impoſitions ro be leuicd vpon the goods, 


pot the heads of men, 6 


39 
Impoſutena are equally to bee laid vpon 
all. | 396 


Tus Tants, 


Exceſhye Lmpeſition; haue @ reſeme 
blance of tyranny. 407 
Inequality good, ſo moderate. 229 
Inequality of goods proccedeth from 
many cauſes. 229 
Inceſt. It is not nature but lawes 1nd cy- 
ſtomes that makes Incef a ſianc in the 
Ccllatcrals. 317 
Induſtry, the more honeſt, cartaine, glori. 
OUuSs 4 
Iludgement. A point of wiſdome to wdge 
of all things. 243-244 
What it is roiudge, and whatof all 
things. 2433? 44 
Mans worthicft profciſing is to ludge, 
244 
To depriue man of Iudgement is to 
make him no more a man but a beaſt, 


247 
A wiſe man carieth himſelf according 
ro thecuſtome of the world,reſeruing 
fil! the ludgement of things to himdc)t. 
246 


Examples hereof, 247 . 


A_ man can neuer erre in Iudgement, 
followrng naturall and vnwerfall rea- 
ſon 248 
Oppoſitions and comtradiftions the 
true meanes to exerciſe this Indging 


gr 249 
{lation or putting off of ludgem-xr, 
vpon what propoſitions it is founded. 


250 

Incontinency 
Coningall Incantmency is a breach of 
all lawes (82 
Iifamy. Divers kinds of 1:ſamy. $55 
Infelier y whar it is. 219 


Inferiours The duty of Inferiaurs towards 
their ſuperiours conſilteth in two 
pornts. 4 $32 

Infirmity Sce Debili'y 

Ingretitude. It 18 afinne againſt nature, 
without all excuſe, & there is nothing 
in it but baſe diſhoneſty & ſhame 484 
A Compariſon betwixt Lagrafitude and 
reucnge, 434 

In- 


In 


Iu'uftice. In ſome cafes whether lawfull 
in & Prince 332 
Sce Sowrraigne. 

Ivflice two fold 114,447 
Toflice cannot be executed without the 


mixture of ſome wrong. 114 
Inflice many timcs done by iniuſtice 
and deceit. +34 


luſtice neceſſary in a Sourraigne +77 
Withour it States are but robberics. 
377 
See Soner'ene. 
A ſpeciall vſc cf Tuſtice to condemne 
one, that he may (cruc for an example 
vnto others. 50g 
Iuftice defined 445 
It comprehendeth the dutics of = 
pai ticular perſon, which are two. fold. 
445 
The firſt and originall luflice 446 
luſtice in praftice diſtinguiſhed. 447 
Difſtriburiue wſt.ce ho parts 448 
Thereis no true 1-flice 1n the world, 
448 
A greatdefeFt is indiftributiue Iuſtxe 
441 
Tt puniſheth, but rewardeth not. 448 
Three principall parts of luft'ce. 449 
Of the Juſtice and duty of man to- 
ward himſelfe. 449 
Aduiſements touching the ſame. 449 
Of the duty and 1-ftice of man towards 


man. 455 
This duty hath many parts reducg@ro 
two, 455 


That private leſlice that is obſe uedin 
a family, js the Image and ſource of a 


common weale 486 
Impriſoument, Sec Capiinily. 
Innouators. Innogations, 
Inzonaters dangerous. 404 
Innowations muſt be wrought by little and 
lirtle. 404 
Againſt Innountorg. 370 


I mouatert haue alwaies glorious and 
plauſibleritles. 331 
Inieligences. Intelligence a ſubtiltic com- 


p 


Taxs Tazsrs. 


mon among Princes, z02 
Wrought in ſome by*perſwaſions, but 
eſpecially by penſions. z32 


Inſtr uvtio 


| for. of our ſclues, rhe firſt 


» 

The Inflraflim of a Child reduced vn - 
to three points. 

The forming of the ſpirit. 

Che ordering of the budy 495 

Cheruling of the manners 
1 he fart generall aduice — In- 
ſtrutiion, to guard the cares and the 
eyes 406 
The ſccond generall aduice touching 
the choiſc of Inftruftors, conference, 
baokes, 496 
The third generall aduice touching 
ſweet and mild carriage 4%7 
T wo ſorts of mcancs of Inſluftions, 


Precepts. 

mas _= 
Inſtrufljos by way of queſtioning, an 
excellent thing. $11 
Examflcs to prove it, $Ir 


The mind. $12 
I fruflions for om body. -_ 
Iiftrufliom touching manners, 514 
It is two= 5 Bad. 
ſold for 3 Good. 514 
1 vention. From the ſufficiencic of in- 
vention haue proceeded thoſe workes 
that have rauiſhed the world with ad- 
miration 62,63 
Iugention doth not onely imitate n&- 
ture, but excels it. 63 


K 


thing we are to learne. 1,235 
Enioyned to all by all reaſon 1 
By this Know'edge man ariueth ſooner 
and better ro the Know'edge of God. 3 
Itisthe beſt inftrution ro wiſdome. 3 
The Knowledge of our ſclues workes 
ſhame. 4 
Falſe meanes to know our ſtlues. 5,6 
Fruc meanesto know our ſclues. 6 

To 


To the perfeft Knowledge of our ſclues 
fine things are to be conſidered inour 
" humane nature. 7. Sec Science; 

Knowledge vnprofitable, without ap- 
plication of what we learne $07 
He onely that is wiſc knowes himſclf, 

23$ 
The Knowledge of our ſelues very rare. 

235 
The Kn wedze of the peifons with 
whom,.and the affaires about which, 
neceſſary in a wiſe man, $38 
King. Sec Souerargne. 


L 
A bour required in a Souldier. 418 
Law. Multiplicity of Lawes a teſtimo» 
mony of a ſicke common wealth, 378 
It is folly in man to preſcribe Lawes 
and rules that exceed the vic and ea+ 
pacity of men. 207 
The !:w of Moſes in his Decalogue, is 
an outward publike copic from which 
all other Laws are taken. 271 
Reaſon the life of the Law. 372 

Laxineſſe or Nlowneſle 
A man muſt conſult ſlowly, execute 


ſpeedily. .. 344 
Leagues. Many ſorts of Leagues. 399 
Leogues either perpetuall, or limited. 
400 


Learning. A leained man like a Crow 
decked with the feathers of other 
Birds. 503 See Scrence. * 

I earning and wifdome go ſeldome to- 


gether The reaſon thereof $03 
Learning doth intoxicate the braire, 
OF 

Learning the proper meanes tO wiſ- 
dome. 40G 
Learning marreth weake wits, perfc- 
Qcth the ſtrong, C7 
Liber'y two fold. 220 


Liberty of he minde two-fold. 242 
Liberty of wmdgement wherein it con - 


ſiſteth, 242 


Tun Tantu 


The greateſt tyranny that may be to 
bridle the Liberty of : # ſpirit. 246 
A monſtrous thing to deſire to haue al 
things free,body,members, goods,and 
not his ſpirit. 261 
Liberty of will muſt be in high eſtceme 
with a wiſe man. 7 61 
Two opinions in the world touching 
this Liberty. 261 


Liberality required in a Soueraigne. 386 


Sec Soueraiene, 


A two-fold Liberality. 386 
Sce Soueraigne. 
It muſt be with meaſure. 337 


+ Liberality not any of the royall vertues. 


397 
Lying, The foulncſle and hurt thereof, 


472 
It is the part of ſlaves tolic,of freemen 
toſpeake the truth, 472 

Life, The eſtimation thereof. 118 


The ſength and breuity of Life, 119 
None comparable to man in the ill 


imploiment of his Life. 120 
We have Life enough,but we husband 
it not wcll, 121 


A deſcription of the Life of man. rr 
Our Life the entrance and cnd of a 


Tragedy, 12% 
It hath many diſcemmodities. 122 

Inward. 
Three ſorter, omeſticall 212,213 
of Li/e. Pp blik 

HNDIIKE, 

A GSmpariſon of the ſociable Life with 
the ſolitary. 21 
A companſon betwixt the life in 
common and in private. 216 
A compariſon betweene the country 
Life and the Citizens, 217 


d 7 016-vitious. 


Three principall kinds of this Love to 
which all the reſt are referred ; 


Ambition. 

Coucrouſneſlc. ”%2 
Joucnſ 
Carnall Lowe a furions paſſion. 6 


It is naturall,violent,common to al 86 
Ir 


IDES "I 


It is ignominious, and why? 386 
The 2&4 not fhamefull becauſe natu- 
rall. $7 


Being well ordercd it is neceſſary. 87 
The ſhame that 1s in it artificiall, $8 
In what ſenſe vitious, $8 


M 
M Atiftrates. 
Magiſtrates of diuers degrees 206 


In the preſence of the Soueraigne they 
hauc no power tocommand. 36 


Magiſlrates cannot alter their iudge. 


ments 205 
For what cauſe Magiſtrates are ordai- 
ncd 528 
To hunt and fſecke after publike char- 
pes.it 15 baſe and vile,more baſe to get 

nem by bribery. $38 
How a Magiſtrate ought to prepare 
himſTlfe before hee vadergoe the 


charge. $$ 
A generall deſcription of Magiſtrates. 
519 


The duty of Magiſtrates as touching 
the Soucraigne,and priuate man.529, 

530 
How he is tocarry hiraſelſe touching 
thoſe commands that arc. repugnant 


to the Law of God, $29 

A Magifirate a ſeruant of the common- 
__ aſpcaking law. $309 
His ofhce is eſpecially in twothings, 
$30 

Better for a Magiſirate to bee ſcuere than 
gentle. $1 


Todiſcharge wel his office two things 

required, . 

» CHonelly, 
 Poeerdl Fr 
Magiſtrates very atiue and paſſive are 
painfull,not deſired but by feeble and 
ſicke ſpirits, $84 
M iznanimity required in a Soueraigne, 
388, Sce Sourraigne, Scc Yalour. 

Magnanimily cequired in a Magiſtrate, 
$31 


Taz Tavis, 


"Man conſidered by all his parts and 
members. g 
Mans frame or formation twofold, 8 
Min made laſt, and made to goucrne, 

0 
Man an Epitome of the whole world 8 
Man made by deliberation and coun- 
ſell. 9 

Created naked, vpright, and therea- 
ſon why. 9 
Mans body of what maetcrframed, 10 
Made before the ſoule, 10 

In what place framed, when concei- 
ued,changed, formed, in groſle, joyn- 
ted, organized, firſt furniſhed with 
inſtruments for ſenſe, endowed with 
a Soule, 10,11 
Man diuided into two parts, which is 
the firſt and gencrall diftintion of 


Man, I1 
Dutided into three parts. * 13 
Mans body diuided into parts, 
cri 22.13 
Outward 9 


Theinward of two forts, 
$_—_ throug h the body. ? 12 
Aſſigned to a certaine place 
Mans body diwided into toure regions 
or degrees, 14 
The outward Singular. 
of two ſorts, 2 Double £ AH 


Peculiar properties in the body of 


Man, 1% 
Diuers habits. 17 
The goods of the body, health, beau» 
ty, &c 17 
The veſtments of the body. 22 
Nakednefle in man naturall. 22 


Man compared to a common-weale 74 
Man conſidered by comparing him 
with all other creatures. 106 
Man hath many things common with 
other creatures, many different. 107 
Man is ſingular and excellent in ſorne 
things abouc other creatures, and in 
others, beaſts haue the ſuperioritic, 
109 
The 


, 


The advantage of vnderſtanding and 
ether ſpiritual facultics that Man hath 
abouc beafts, the ſourſe of all rhoſe 
evils that oppreſle him, 113 
Which the more verruous or vicious, 

a Man or a beaſt. 116 
Man doth vaialy glorific himſelfe a- 
bouec beaſts. 116 
The conſideration of Man by his life, 
118 

a The conſideration of Was by his man- 
ners, humors, conditions. 133 

3 The deſcripti6s the wiſe have giuen vn- 
to Mas Nore in Men foure things 123 
Man the moſt miſerable, yet the molt 
arrogant creature in the world, 124 
More vanity in the ſpitit of Man,than 

in the body, 124 


Man weake in policy,iuſticegyerity,rc» 


lipion. 133 
cake in what is cuill. 138 
Mans inconſtancy, 142 


Man a creature of all other moſt hard 
to bce ſounded. 144 
Man miſery it ſelfe. 144. Sce Miſery 

Ma» borne to ſorrow. 147. See Sorrow. 
The conſideration of Man by thoſc 
yarictics and differences that are in 


him. 'TL 
Whereof there are fue parts. 173 
Diuers ſhapes of men. 172 


Differences of men in body,ſpiritgreli- 
gion,manneis 174, Fiſege Face, 
Nothing more beautifull in the body 
of Man than the viſage. 19 
Seuen ſingularitics in the viſage of 
Man, 19 
Duuerſiry of viſages very profitable & 
neceſſary for humane ſociety. 20 
The viſage the thione of beauty and 
louc. 20 
The deſcription of a beautifull Face. 
21 
Diuers beauties of the face accurding 
to diucs Countries 21 


The beauty of the viſage demonſtrates 
the beauty of the ſoule. 


Trz Tastn, 


Impoſſible w finde two in all things 


4 Differences of men in their degrees, c- 


ſtates, charges. 181 
| Differences of men drawne fi om their 
—_ profeſſions and conditions of 

ife. 'T 
Differences of men drawne from - 
fauours and disfaucurs of nature and 
fortune. 319 
Man the ſuperintendent, the keeper of 
nature,of the world, of the wo of 
God, 244,245 
Man is 2 Body and a Soule. The offices 
of both. # 

The duty of Mantowards himſelf con- 
fiſterhin three points, 452 
Manxer; 

Diacrs Manners and. conditions of 

people, 175,176 

The cauſes of theſe diverſities 157 

Manners requiliteina Prigce, 388 

See Sowera'gne. 
M annevs heed head of prouiſion, 388 
Manners the ſecond part of diſcipline. 

18 

Inſtrutions touching manners. 2” 

Two Bad. > Bad and good 

fold for £ Good, S which they are, 

$14,5%1 F 
Marriage the fountaine of humane ſocic- 

tic 184 

Obictions againſt Marriage. 184 

The band of Marriage vaiuſt. 184 
Merriage corrupteth good and great ſpi- 

rits 184 

Ir hindreth the contemplation of 

things celeſtial, 185 

It hindercth ſuch asdelight in traucll, 


_ 


Ivy 

It robbeth the weale*publike of many 
great things. 185 
Anſwers to the obicQtions made a- 
gainſt Marriage. 136 
The beſt meanc for the multiplication 
and preferation +  xrxmer”g 136 
Marriage approucd by the ſon of God.187 
Ir 


It is _— good or wholly euill 187 


It is a worke that conſiſteth of many 
arts. 15, 
he cauſe why ſo few good Mariages 

are found X 187 

A ſimple deſcription and ſummary of 

Maridge, 187 

Two things cſſcntiall ynto Mariage. 

ids 

Fqualitic,Incqualitie, 188 


Equalitic in Mariage conſiſteth of a 
perfet communication and commu- 
nitie of all things. i838 
Incqualitic agreethwithalllawesand 


p_ 1n9 
eaſons of ſuperiority and inferiority 
out of the Scriptures, 129 
Chriſtianity conſidereth not of Mari- 
age by reaſons purely humane 191 

wo ſorts of dutics of Mared folke. 


47 

An aduiſement touching the vic of 
Maruge. 413 
Miſcries of Princes in their M@iages, 
201, 203 

Meriage firſt inſtituted by God him- 
ſcife. 18% 


The loue of Maried couples, partakers 
of friendſhipin a ſtrait line, andof 


Collaterall friendſhip, 458 
Matrimonial friendſhip, two fold 
49 


Three reaſons why Matrimenial friend 
ſhip cannot attaine to the perfeRion 
of friendſhip. 449 
Meditation a remedic for the wiſe againſt 
aducrſitie, 319,35 
Meditation prepareth the foule & cn 
firmeth it againſt all aſſaules, 320 


Reade more of Mediiation 451 
Memorie . 
The Memorie moiſt. go 


Ttis the Guardian or Regiſter of all 
things apprehended by the Senſe, 45 
Three kindes of differenees of Meme* 
re, $1 
The Sciences of the Memorie, $1 


Tis Taziy, 


The Memoerir of the three faculties of 


the Soule the leaſt. $1 
Memorie ſorretimes taken for the ſoule 
and vnderſtandiny. 68 


Memorie requiſite in three ſorts of peo + 


ple. 'A & 


Memorie,the treaſure of Science, fc 

Many with a Memeric fully (tuft, con- 

tinue fooles $06 
Mituarie profeſſion, ; 

The praiſe and diſpraiſe thereof. a1? 
Miade. 

Particular aduiſements touching the 


Minde, 499 
Miſrie 
Man is Miſerie it (clfe. 144 


Man is miſcrable in regard of his ſub. 
Nance, his entrance into the world, his 
continuance ,his end 147 
Miſerable in the diminiſhing of his plea» 
ſures. 146 
In _—_— of cuils. 146 
Mijerable by memory & anticipation 198 
Miſerable by the ynquict ſearch of mi* 
ſeries, I469 
A greater miſcrie to bee ambitiouſly 
miſerable than not to know it, notto 


feele it at all. 150 
Miſcrabls in the remedies of miſery, 
150 


No miſery taken away but by ano» 
ther, whether in body or foule, 151 
Mi{erie corporall,ſpirituall 151,0%S% 
Myſerie in regard of the vnderſtanding. 
152 
A Catalogue of miſeries in the vnder- 
flanding. 1933) $421 55 
Miſcria inregard of che will. 356 
A Catalogue of Miſwies in the will 
156,457 
Miſeries of Princes and Soucraignes, 
203 
Modeftlie required in a Souldier- 413 
Monarchy, 
Of the three Soucraigne States, the 
Monari big is the more ancient and mas» 
iefticall, 11 
Mang- 


Munitions 
The principall prouiſions and Muniti- 
ox; of warre are three, 


Money, 
Armes. 413 
ViQtuals, 
N 
Nx: enioyne honeſty. 258 
Natwe teacheth honeſty, 270 


Neture the firſt fundamentall law of 
God, alightning,a ray of the Divini- 


ty. 270 
We muſt follow Nature,asa guide and 
milſtris. 273 
Nature how to be ynſterſtood. 272 


More examples of patience, conſtancy 
and other vertues among Peſants led 
by the condut of Nature, than thoſe 
that are taught in Schooles, 273 
Art preferred before Nature. 274 
Nothing of Nature knowne in vs. 275 
Nature loſt in man,and to be ſought in 
beaſts. 276 
All the world followcth Nature,except 
man only, 276 
The remedie to correct and reforme 
bad Natures. 277 
There isno accidet in'the worl{,which 
may happen vnto vs, wherein Vature 
hath not prepared an aptneſſe to re- 


ceiueit,& toturne it toour cotet 318 


Neceſſine,an enemy invincible, 423 
A violent Schoole miſiris. 424 
It harpneth cowardlineſle, 424 


Neutralitie, or Newters. 


Newters od ious to all men. 445 
Wobiitie according todiuers nations and 
indgements,hath diucrs kindes, 220 
Noviluie defined 221 
Two things in perfet Vobul tie, 221 
$ome think one ſufficeth,vertue with- 
out race,or race without verrue 221 
Nobiliti- purely naturall is- another 
mans quality,nor hisown, 221,232 
It may light vpon a yitious many 422 


” 


Tas Tazin, 


Perſonall and acquired Nobilttis,more 


ancient than the naturall. 222 
Naturall and acquired together,make 
perfeft honour. 223 
The Nobiltie that is giuen by letters 
patents diſhonourable, 223 
Nour!ſhment. 
What Neuriſhment (beſides the day) 
firteſt foran infant, #93 
Nurſe. 


What choice tobe made of a Nurſe. 493 
The mother the truc & naturall Nurſe. 
493 


O 


Athrs,matkes of infirmitie Sce De- 
bitte, 
Obedicnce more neceſſarie for the weale- 
publike than command. 133 
Oblization. 
There is a twofold Obligation. 483 
Attive, Paſhue. 
Rules concerning thelatter, 474 
Obſlinacie in opinion, - 167 
Men prone to nothing more than to 
giue way to their owne opinions 167 


A vice gruper to Dogmauiſts, 167 
Two meanesto captiuate the belcefes 
of men to our opinions, 167 
Fundamentall propoſitions, 167 
Celcttiall reuelations. 168 


Ovflimacre in cpinicn accuſeth a man 

of many vices and imperfections: 336 
Offences,or Inturies 

Wherefocucr we ſhall fnde men, we 


ſhall Ende injuries, $43 
Neceſſitic to offend from whence it 
commeth. $42 


It is a weakneſſe of the minde not to 
know how to contemne offence 443 
Like good husbads we muſt make pros 
fir of the injury that is offered vs. 444 
An aduice how to beare Offences. $44 
Old age. 
The infirmities of O'd age more in 
number than of youth, 122 


Old 


Oy 


. 
t 
C 
U 


Old men twice children, 122 
O!d age condemneth pleafkres, and 
why ? I23 
The vices of 0!dage, what they are, 
122 

Opinion defined, 79 


Opimon yncertaine, vncorſtant, flce- 
ring, the mother of all miſchicfes, the 


uide of fooles 70 
The world led by Opinion. 70 
All Opinions we hauc from authoritic. 

71 
An inconſid-rate Opinion formed in the 
ſoule by falſe reports, 75 
Opinion the pit whereout the paſſions 
ariſe, 77 
A thouſand 9pinions for oac truth. 243 
No Opinion held by all 250 
The inconuenicnces that proceed from 
an Opinion of Science 244 


Oration Oratour, 
An Oration good to encourage ſouldi- 
ers. 474 
An Oratowr muſt firſt put on thoſe paſ- 
ſions,which he would ſtir vp in _—_ 
587 
An Oratour the true Phyſitian cf the 
ſoule. 588 
Order neceſſanic in warre, and muſt bee 
kept fordiuers cauſes, and after a dis 


uers manner. 418 

Order well kept maketh an armic in. 

uincible, 418 
P 


4remts. 

P The duty of Parents hath foure fuc- 
ccſſiue parts, according to thoſe foure 
benefits that a childe ought to receiue 
ſucceſſively from his parents, life,nou- 
riſhment,inſtrucion,communication, 

491 
The firſt dutie which concerneth the 
generation,little accounted of,though 
as necearie as education 491 
Aduiſements touching this firf? duty, 
that is,the begetting of male children, 


Tarn Tapnry. 


ſound,wiſeiudicious, They are eight. 

49% 
Aduiſementsor rules touching the ſc- 
cond duty after the birthof the infant, 


wherin 4.things muſt be obſcerued,4 9>-- 


An inſtruftion very important tou” 
ching the third duty of Parents, which 
concernes the inſtruftion of children, 
ſo ſoone as they arc able ro ſpeake.494 
Ina ſtate all depends ypon the inftru« 
ion of children, 495- Sce Laſtruthien. 

The ſeueritic of Parea's in the educa» 
tion of their childcen condemned 497 
Flattering indulgence as great a fault, 


499 
Particular aduiſements touching the 
minde. 499 


Perents loue greater towards their 
children, than their children towards 


them. $16 
The reaſons thereof, $16 
The louc of Parents twofold, $16 


The true fathe ly loue in communica- 
ting with his children, being come to 


yeares of diſcretion. $17 
Parents muſt not bee teo auſtere to 
their children, $17 


The duties of Parents and children is 
ceciprocall, and reciprocally naturall. 

499 
A penaltie laid vpon the Parents for the 
ill conditions of their children 491 
Parents doubly obliged to bring vp 


their children. | 491 

Paſſions in generall. 

' Paſſandeſcribed. 73 
How they riſe and kindle themſclues 
in vs. 73 
Their agitation. 73 
Diuers degrees in their force of agita- 
tion, 74 
Their vice and ircegularitie. 74 


The diſtintion of the Paſſions accor+ 
ding to their obic and ſubiect, 76 
Euery Paſſion moucd by the appearance 
and opinion of what 15 good, or what 


is 11], 76 
Paſſion 


Tan Tasrsn, 


Paſſions concupiſcible ſix, 76 
Traſcible fue. 77 
Exemption from Paſſions the ſecond 
__ to wiſdome. 239 

emedics againſt Poſſons, many and 
different,good and cuill - 239 
Paſſions are farre more caſily auoided 
than moderated, 241 


Paſſionale affeAi troubleth all,enforceth 
the will,deceiues the iudgement, 263 
Patience. 
Reaſonsto perſwade Patience in fick- 


neſle. $47,548 
Examples of Patience. $49 
Peace good in all reſpets, to the vanqui- 
ſhersand vanquiſhed, 426 


Treatiſes of Peace doe well ſucceed 
when they are concluded vader a 


Buckler 436 

It muſt be free without fraud and hy- | 

pocriſie, 427 
Partakers. 

There aretwo forts of Partehers. 445 

Foure not Partakers. 


A Paſtor a farre mere noble calling 
than that ofa Monke or Hermit. 214 


Pedaniies, 
A Pedaniie deſcribed. 159 
No people more ſottiſh, none more 
preturmptuous. 159 


See more of this in the 3, Booke 13. 
Chap. Pedanies haue a good opinion 


of themſclucs. 166 
People. | 
Northerne People, their qualities and 
conditions, 176 
Southerne, their qualitics and condit1. 
Ons. 175 
Three ſorts and degrees of People in 
the world. 177 


They of the lower range reſemble the 
ee (ps of the middle the aine, they 
of the higher the firmament ut ſelfe, 


178,179 
The People a ſtrange beaſt with many 
heads, 208 


A large deſcription of the People, or 
rulzar fort. 208,209,210 
He that would be wiſe muſt alwaycs 
ſuſpe& whatſocuer pleaſeth and is ap- 
proucd by the Yeople Qui plagire poteſt 
populoyc ui placet viriue ? 238 
Perſetiion. 
Three degrees of Perſeflion, 278 
Pleaſure. 
The higheſt Pleaſwre hath a {gh and 
complaint to accompanic it. 131 
Pleaſures rare,come not willingly,and are 
neuer purc. 147 
The greateſt Pleaſures touch not ſo 
neere as the lighteſt pricfes, 147 
It isan Fquall fault ro condeme all 
Pleaſures,and to abuſe them, 307,308, 
Temperance is the rule of our Pleaſures 


07 
It is a fantaſticill opinion generally 
to condemne all Pleoſures, z08 
Rules how to moderate our Pleaſm es 
and deſiies,reduced to foure. 30y 
Two ſorts of Pleaſures. $J1v 


The deſcription of Pleaſure. $72 
| The Epicure makes it his ſoueraigne 


$72 
Reaſons againſt Pleafwre, and reaſons 
for it, $73 


DiſtinQions of Pleaſure. 310.31 1357 4 
Pleaſure a qualitie not greatly ambiti- 
ous $74 
Spirituall Pleaſures more durable ; bo- 
dily, but ſhort like a firc of ſtraw. 


: $74,975 
Aduiſements how to guucrne our 
ſelues in our Pleaſures. $7$ 


Naturall Pleaſures what they are, 575 
Rulcs of wiſdome concerning Pleajwe, 


$75 

The Rule of naturall Pleaſures confi- 
fcth in three points $74 
A great miſery to a man to enthrall 
himſelfc to his Pleaſures, and of recrea- 
thons to make them neceſſities $576 
A man muſt take hced of their trea- 
ſon, rheir ſting. $76 
Plraſures 
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Pleaſures ill valued weakneth the -vi- 
2our both of ſoule and'body, 576 
Sundry inconuceniences that arife fro 
the want of gouerntent in Pliaſmnes 


i $77 
Pi '} neceſf; 41 iN a SOucra ene. $77 
»CE Sauer 1.4 e, 
An ;nftrudfion '0 Piety, conſiſting of 
fue duties! 
Knowledre of God, 
Frtuing X 
Seruice in $? « tr\tu © >a 
eRody $ zo©,z 
\ ICls 


 Praveo 

The la i otth cnn; 
Pity and probity muſt be ioyned toge 
ther, zo1 
Of thoſe which have Piety without 

 probtty,probiry without Piety. 302 

Both rheſe compared Ic 2 

Paly2zmy, Some accuſe Chriſtianiry for 
raking it away, 140 
Polygamy helpeth to multiplicati6. 491 
The reſtraint of Polygamy the cauſe of 
wany adulierics, 191 
Anſwers to the obictions made for 
Poly ramy. 1y1 
Po/ygamydiuers \ 92 

POu#rty Riches and Poverty the ground cf 
all diſcords.138. See Riches. 

. Povertytiwo fold. $53 
If we liuc according to nature & rca- 
fon,we ſhal alwares find that which 1s 
ſuſhcier:1f according to opini6,whileſt 
we liue we ſhall never finde it, $53 
Want of things ſuperfluous, rather to 
be deſired than feared $44 
This want is more iuſt, more rich, 
morÞ peaceable, more certaine than 
abundance. $54 
The life of n pbore man like vnto 


thoſe thar ſaile neete the ſhore. ' 455 
Pow two. c Prinate, 

fold, 3Publike.$ how 

Private ſubdiuided, 180 

Publikefrbdiuided. 180 


Powe ſitbalternharhmany deprecguty 


X1UM 


(*T he Tower of the husbard ouct his 
wife, 189: Sce Haiband. 
The Vewer of the father over hisch11- 


_ . 193 
Power of SOueraignes, 1y9 
Sce Soucreignt | 
Soueroignne Monarchall, 
Ariſtocraticall i fo 


thieefold, _ 
Democratical] 


Fucry one-of theſe goucrned aſter a 
threctold manner. 130,181 
$c6ucr ugne Power fubdiuided 180 
The tathcr in former ages had Pow 
the life of \is children. 191 
This Power was natural. 193 
It was in force by the Law of V olcs, 
199,195$ 
It endured to the time of the Romanc 
Emperovrs, ' 
T he reaſons and fruits of this abſolute 
paternall Power. 194 
This paternall Power rather a (carcrow 
than a rigour in good earneſt, 194 
Thedechnation cf this croamwer, 194 
This Power proucd by ſundry exams 
ples. 195 
Thecommonweales flouriſhed where 
it was vſcd. 146 
Precaution, a remedy againſt paſſion. 240 
Precepts. To learne by Precepts is a long 
: The reaſons. 


OUC1 


way: $<9 
Learning by Precepts two fold, $og 
Precitiation an enemy to wiſdome 343 


It proceedeth from paſſion and inſufe 

ciency. 243 

The vice contrary to it is lazineſle 344 

A long and vynprofitable repentance 1s 

the reward of headlong haſtineſlc.y44 
Preſents, tributes, &c, 

Preſents, the third meanes to increaſe 


4 Princes treaſure, 294 
Preſumption conſidered diuerfly. 160 
Preſumption in regard of Ged, 160 


Examplesof 2reſumption in this kinde. 

161 
Preſumption in reſpe&t of nature, hea- 
uecn, 163 


Rr The 


The creatures. 163 
Preſumption in regard of man him- 
ſclfe | 164 


Three degrees of humane Preſumption. 

164 
Preſumption in belceuing , misbelee- 
ning. 164 
Prejumtion in affirming and condem- 
ning, 166 
Preſamption in perſwading. 167 


Preſumption of our owne ſufficiencies, 
a capitall enemy to wiſdome. 262 
Pride and pR_ the greateſt de- 


feQts of the Spi. it, 67 
Prince. Scc Soucrs/gne. 
Principles. 
It is an vniuſt tyranny to ſubmit oar 
ſelucs to ®ranciples. 243 


No man hath power to giue Principles 
but God alone, who is only to be be+ 
leeucd becauſe hefſaith ir. 253 
Privy Scales, the beſt way toleuy money 
or to ennch a Kings Treaſury, 395 


Prod:gali.y. 
Not to endure riches is rather weaknes 
of minde than wiſdome 86 


Profperuy and aduecrſity the rwo ſchooles 
and touchſtones of the ſpirit of man. 


31% 
Whichof thetwo is moredifficult to 
beare, Pro(p:rity or aducrfity, 312 


Reaſons for both, 313 
And aduice of the wiſe vpon both.z1 3 
The aduiſement againſt Proſperity 
conſifteth in three points, 314,31 $ 
Proſperity is like a honied poiſon. 314 
In times of Proſperity, aduerſity 15 a 
medicine, 315 
Proſperity puffeth vpthe heart. 316 
Many hath periſhed by the want of 
diſcretion to moderate themſelues in 


their Proſperitie. 315 
Proſperity is very dangerous $71 
Men in Proſpert:y muſt take heed of 
three things cſpecially. $1 
Nothing more fraile than an ill adui. 
£d Proſperity, { $71 


Tux Tazly. 


An aduice how a man mult carry him- 
ſelfe in Proſperity. $71 


Pronidence and deſtiny or neceſſity are 


not two diſtin lawesin effence, nei- 
ther are they one, $40 
See Foreſight, 


Prouiſion. 


There are ſeucn heads of Proviſion. 3 7 $ 
fKnowledgeof theState, 375 


Vertue. 376 
Manners. 388 

« Counſcll. 389 
Treaſure. 394 

An armed power, 3» 8 
Alliance. 399 
Prudence, The excellency thereof, the 


deſcription 370 
Inconſifteth of three things , the yni- 
uerſality, obſcurity thereof, 370 
It is a Sca without either bettome or 


brinke. 371 
The neceſſity thereof, and the cauſe 
thereof, 372 
The acquiſition thereof, 

Prevevts, 
by 3 prafuie $ 37% 


The exveriece or prattiſc twofold 372 
From expe icnce and hiſtory deth 
Prudexce ariſe 373 
Prudenc: is diuerſly diſtinguiſhed avs 


ec erfons, ? 


cording tothez 193 


Provence integardot the perſons threes 
fold. 372 
Pradexce publike and politike two- 
fold. 372 
In regard of the affaires twofold, 39 3 
Another diſhnQion of Prudence, both 
in reſpe@t of the perſons and' the af- 
faires $73 
Of the politicke Prudence of a Souc- 
raignc 10 goucrne ſtates. 34 
Thefirſt part of this politike prudence, 
$ 
The ſccond part. th 
Ofthat Prudencethatis required in dif- 
ficult affaires publike and private-418 
Pani. 


P 


wnſbments. 
Puniſhment of offcaders diuers in di- 
uers countries, 19s 
An aduice for Puniſhz.:nts though wit 
and neceſlaric in a ſtate. 4<6 
Six rules theiein to be obſerued, 406 
Sce more of Punſhmens. 414 


Parneyers by their rigorous courſes ex- 


poſe the Prince to the hatred of the 
people. 407 


R 


Ri hath divers faces, which procee- 


$ deth from many cauſes, 60 
A wiſe man ruleth himſdlfe according 
to Keaſon. 453 
It is a raine benas gexind, 453 
Relbgion. 


The intention of Religion is to make 
man feele his owne cull 116 
The holiclt exercies & moſt ſolemne 
duties of Religion, the ſympromes of 
humane imbecillitic. 136 
Religion cures our cuils by meancs not 
ws ſmall, but not good in them» 
ſclues, 138 
Southerne people moſt Religious, 176 
Religion ma1intaineth humane ſocietic. 


377 
Diuerſitic of Religion, 238 
All agree in many Principles of Religi- 
on. 239 
All differin many. 193 
Religion, 
All Religions haue a ſmall beginning, 

239 


Moſt Religions (and rather: the falſe 
than the true) beleeue that theprinci- 

all ſcruice of God, and the powerful. 

eſt meanc to appeaft him,istro impoſe 
ypon themſchucs ſome painefull and 
arfficult labour. p 219 
The reaſon of this opinion, 29> 


Taz Tanln, : 


The cruell cuſtomes of many coun» 


tries in matter of Religion, 25g 
Eucry countrey preferres his Religion 
aboue thereſt, 294 


Chriſtian Keligion the trueſt, 291 
T he latter Kelzgions are built ypon the 
former. Remmpies hereof, 291 
All Religions firange to nature, 291 
The cauſe of ſo many misbelecucrs 
and irreligivus perſons, 292 
Religion not gotten nor ſetled in ys 
by naturall and humane meancs, at 
leaſtwiſe how by humane meanes, 

292,293 
A diſtinQtion touching this point. 


29 
The firſt and generall plantation ns 
inſtallation of K-/figion hath beene Ds- 
mine corperante ; the particular by hue 
manc hands and meanes 2v3 
A diſtintion berwixt the truce and 
falſe Keligion, 6 295 
What Religion that is that bathgrea. 
teſt appearance of truth, 297 
Amongſt thoſe nations that worſhip 
a viſible deity, they are moſt to be c6- 
mended that worſhip the funne. 2v8 
Religion conſiſteth in the knowledge 
of God and of our ſclucs, 298 
The office of Religion, 298 
The end and cffe@ of Religion. 298 
A man muſt bc honeſt before he be Re- 
hgiows. 3 04 
He that hath Religion without honeſty, 
is far more dangerous than hee that 
hath ncither the one nor the other, 

304 


Repeniancea teſtimony of infirmitie, 131 


See Debiluie. 
Repeniance is a deniall of the will, it is 
inward,the medicine of the ſoule, the 


death of fin. 283 
Repeniance is not of every finne, 
2133 


Repeniance muſt grow in vs not by the 
weakneflſe of the body, but by the 
force of the ſcule. 244 

R r 2 Repre» 


1 


T1 
i 


Kepreb:agon Sce Admanition. 
Free 41maition the beſt office of a- 


mity | 47 
Profitable to Princes 467 
Three things required tothisofhce 
4 G7 
A wholſome holy R-prevenſion may be 
vitioully applicd, $67 


The pules of truc Admneuiien cight.4 67 
Re purtation. 
Some accuſe ChriſKanitic for taking 


It awgy. 192 
Anſwers to the obictions made for 
Repud/a ton, 91 
Repudiation diucrs, 192 
Cauſcs of Repadzation, 192 
Reſiuution, 

Fourec things therein to be obſerued. 

"48s 
That it be not too ſpeedy, 43s 


That 1: be with ſome viuric, 485 
That it be with a good heait, . ' 486 
That the will be forward where the 


ability is wanting. 436 

Renenge. 

' Itisacowardly paſſion, 96 
The valiant minde contemnes it. 96 
It isa biting yniuſt paſſion, 96 
Falnfall annie 97 
To kill is not to Keuerge, 97 
Remedigg againſt Revenge, 565 
A cri betwixt ingratitude 
and Revenge. 434 

Riches and pouertie the ground of all dif- 
cords and troubles 228 
Which of the two the moſt dange- 
rous 218 


A Cb to be feared for their owpne ſakes, 
their vice and condition, the poore by 
reaſon .of the impiudencie of gouer - 
AOrs. 228 
Richesare wrongfully called goodeate 
Two extremities alike vitiouz,to loye 
"and affcd riches, to hatc and reict 
them. 454 
Five rules touching the true yſe, and 
defire of Kiokcs. 454453 


Tus Taznrs, 


Riotin apparrell a vice proper to women. 


' $59 


Rules of warre, 


Rules for the fight, where many things 


To preſcribe certaine Rulgs and perp-- 
tuall it is impoſſible 410 
Some to be obſcrued thorowout 3 


warre:ſome ypan occaſion, —_. 


Relss tor the whole tunc of war, what 
they arc 41 


are to be confidercd 4 
Raies for ranged battailes 4 
4 


Rates hauing toyncd batraile 


5 


N Acraments. 


The Sa:raments tcſtimonics of mans 
inhioutic. 1:8 
Sce Debiliue. | 


Sazrifices , markesof humane infirmitic 


136 
Signts of his maledition and com- 
demnation, 136 
The intent of Savrifices. 136,137 


Sacrifices not good in themſclues 137 


$acrifices aboliſhed by Chriſt. w/,. 


$ adnefſe or Mourning . 


The deſcription thereof. G9 
It isnot naturall, 09 
Ceremonious {orrow deceitfull, 93 
It is vault, pernicious, 
Outwardly. 
Inwvardly. £ 
Itis txwotold. _— 
The remcdics aoain? it twofold. s 59 


101,102 


Sajtetre noytome. 22 


LY: hollers. 


Na people more vnfit for all things 
than Schollers, TY 
Scheflerg. learne out of bookes excel- 
lent knowledge, but with ill meancs 
aqd as bad fucceſſe. $06 
The reaſon thereot $07 
Thewhole world a Sibo'erc books 1 2 
A Schaller muſt take nothing yponicre- 
dit and by autheritic 113 
S:hev'e- 


Sefition what 1t 15, 


$choolemaſlev. 

Inſhuftions for a Schoolemaſter to 
make his ſchollcr to ſpeake and to rea- 
ſon. $10,511,,512,513 
Demands and queſtions neceſſary ina 
Schoolemaſier. $10. Sce Inſtruftions- 
Scucrity in Scboolemaſiers condem»* 
ned. 49 
Mildneſſe commended 4% 
Science in what ranke toplace it , all are 


not of one vpinion. 226 
Scremee Speculatue 2 
Ts Bs. © _—_ 
Which hath the precedency. 227 


A compariſonof Science and wiſdome. 
FO 
Science ard wiſdomethings very diffe- 
rent. 500 Sce I '/dome. 
A diſcription of Science, $01 
Mcmory the treaſury of Science, $01 
Science not neceſſary for ſundry cau- 
ſes. $O1r 
No way ſeruiceableto the life of man, 
to things naturall , tv honeſty, to the 
ſweetning of our life, 401.502 
Ignorance 2 fitter remedy againſt all 


euils than Science. $02 
Scrence 15 baſe and mechanicall $30 
Science is talkative. $30 
Cummon weales well goucrned _ 
out Science or learnin 04, 
An aduice touching t + choiſe of ty 
ence, $of 


Sciences are the riches of the ſpirit.y40 
Secrecy a charge ful of inconuenience,q66 
438 
From whence ir ariſcth. 438 
what men fitteſt for ſucha buſines 438 
Aduiſemets & remedies againſt it, 439 
Seſfe=love the gangrecne and corruption 
of the ſoule, 243 


It proceeds from the ignorance wee 
haue of our weakneſle, 
Sence in generall., 

The faculty of Senſe, that is, of per* 
cetuing and apprehending outward 
things, isdone aftcra fiuc fold man 


242 


Tir Tazre, 


ner, which we call the fiue Senſes, 37 


- 


Servitude two fold. 


The obics of the Senſes different ac« 
cording to the diverſity of the Senſe.37 
Sixethings1equired to the exerciſe of 
this faculty. 36 
Senſe when and how it is made, 38 
The common Senſe what itis. 38 
All knowledge begunne in vs by the 
Senſes. 39 
The number, & whether only fiue 39 
Thei: ſufficiency, 40 
The obicas of the Senſe foe neere 
the body, ſome diſtant fromit., 40 
The five Sees, ſome for the ſeruice of 
the body, ſome for the ſoule. 40 
The Senſes anſwer to the foure Ele. 
ments.the ſight being a compeund of 
water and fre. 40 
So many Senſes as there arc kinds of 
ſenſible things. 40 
T heir compariſons arediuers. 41 
The weaknefle and 1 ncertarnty —_ 
$enle. 
The mutuall deceit of the ſpirit wo 
Senſes. 
The Senſts deceive the enderſtanding, 
the vnderſtanding the Senſes; $43 
The Senſes common to man and _ 
but diuerſly, 
The 1dgement of the Senſes hard a 
dangerous. 
The Senſes the Sentinels of the foule. 
76 
Of euery particular Senſe ſcc WP 
their right letter, 
220 


Seuerity, a meanes to win authority, 402 


Sewerity in a Prince commended, 403 
Severity muft be mingled with ſome 
moderation. 403 
Sewerity of Parents in the educationof 
their children, and Schoolemaſters in 
their inſtruftioncondemned,4 96,4 99 


Sichneſſe or griefe 


Remcdies or reaſons to perſwade pati- 


ence in Sichneſſe. $474548 
Examples to perſwade. $49 
Rr3 Sight, 


uu wel} at: 


Li 
| 


Sight. The obieft of the Sight not _ 
but light, 

The Organe of the Sight, the iwearkich 
1s a part of the body,firſt formed, - 
finiſhed, 

Sigh, for. the ſcruice of the body mol 
neceſſary, 

Sight not capable but of corporll 


things. 


The Senſe of ſceing excelleth all F | 


reſt in ftue things, 
Sinne. See }Wickhedneſſe. 
Slaues The vic of Slaues monſtrous and 
ignominious. 196 
Permitted by the Lawes of Moſes, 


41 


how ? 196 
+ Foure ſorts of Slawes. 196 
The voluntary moſt vanaturall. 197 


The cauſe of Slaurs couctouſhelſe 197 
The cruclty of Lords againſt their 
Slaues,of Slines againſt theirlords.1 97 
The diminution of Slaves. 198 
Sovriety a way to other vertucs. oy $ 
\The praiſe of Sobriery 78 
Not only ſeruiccable to the body, bee 
the minde too. $79 
- The time when a man muſt beginne 


':to be ſober, $79 
$9u/der. Diuers ſorts of Souldiers, 414 
all of them compared, 4'$ 


Foot preferred before horſemen,natu- 
rall b:fore ſtrangers, ordinary and 
ſubtdiary both neceſſary. 414 
There muſt bee a great care in the 
choiſe of Souldiers. 416 
Fiue things ro bee conſidered in the 

choiſe. 4'6 
Three vertues eſpecially required in a 
Souldier. 417 
Solitarineſſe no ſanfuary againſt ſinne, 


temptations 2s 
\ 
Sourraioenty ſonarchall. 
Ariſtocraricall, 1% 
threefold, 
Democraticall. p 
Every one of theſe gouerned after a 


threefold manner, 
Soweraigne power ſubdiuided, 


189 
180 


Taz Tanrs, 


_ 


Soveraignty the cement and ſoule of 


humane things, 193 
Subic& to changes. 199 
The deſcription of Soutraiguty, 199 
The properties thereof. 199 
Soveraignty why ſo much deſired, 200 
The mannors of Soveraignes. 209 


The miſcrics and inconuenicnces of 


Sourraignes. 2ZO1 
Miſcries in theircharge. 20l[ 
Miſeries in their pleaſures, 202 


Miſeries in their Mariage 202 
Souereignes marry not for Mute hue 
the good of the ſtate. 273 
Miſeries in their emulation of honour, 
203 

Miſeries in their liberty to traucll, 
203 

Miſcrics in their mutuall amity and 
ſociety, 204 


Miſeries in the want of a free choiſe 
of men, and the true knowledge of 
things, 20.4 
Souergi ien2s or Princes ſce with other 
mens eyes, vnderſtand by other mens 
cares. 204 
Soueraignes poſſeſſed by three ſorts of 
people, 204 
Miſeries in the want of the freedome 
of their owne wills. 205 
Men arc bold to penetrate into the 
hearts anddeſignes of Princes. 20g 
Miſeries in their ends. 205 
The condition of Soweraignes hard 1nd 
dangerous, 206 
The politicke prudence of a Soueraigne 
to gouerne States. 374 
Two principall dutiesof a Soueraigne. 
374 
Scuen principall propsof a Saweraigne. 
374. See Proviſion. 
A Soueraigne muſt eſpecially know 
two things, the nature 
OF the people 
$ The ng F ks 
Vertue neceſſary in a Soveraigee as 
well for himſclfe as the ſtate, 376 
A 


A Soveraigne muſt not only in himſelfe 
bee vertuous, but endeuour that his 


ſubics belike himſelfe. 376 
The example of a Sowcraigne preſieth 
more than law. 376 
*Foure principall yertues required 1n a 
Sourraigne. 377 
Picty neceſſary in a Soveraigne, 377 

$72 


Iuſtice neceſſary in a Soueraigne, 377 
The iuftice of a Surraigne after ano- 
ther maner tha that of private me,g78 
A Soueraigne muſt mingle prudence 


with iuſtice, 379 
Subtilty required in a Prince with 
threeconditions, | 379 


A Soueraigne muſt bee a Lion in his 
blowes,a Foxe in his counſell, 380 
Diſtruſt required in a Soweraigne, how 


farre forth 380 
In a Princeit is a great part of pru- 
dence, 380 


Credulity dangerousina Prince. 380 
Diſſimulation neceſſary in Princes, 


how farre forth. 331 
A two. fold diſſimulation requiredin 
Sourratgnes. 331.382 
Intelligence necefſary with Princes, 
how farre forth. 382 
Equiuocations in a Sexeraigneywhether 
lawfull. 382 
Iniuſtice in a Prince whether lawfuil 
in ſome caſes. 333 
Thecaſes what they are. 38z 


Soueraignes muſt doe no iniuſtice in a* 
ny caſe but with great vawillingneſſe 
and g.icfe of minde. 334 
Valour required in a Soweraigne. 384 
Clemency required in a Soucratgne. 


3*4 
Why neceſſary in a Prince, 335 
Honourable in a Soueraiznte 385 
A S2«r4i27 ſhall doc more by loue 
than by feare. 3*6 
Liberality required in a Saweraigne,but 
with diſcretion. Q 336 


Liberaluy ina Prince two-fold. 39s 


Tus Tanrie, 


Vnneceſſary charges with Princes con- 
demned. 336 
A Soveraigne ruſt bee well adviſed to 


whom, how, and how much he muſt, 


glue. 336 
To whom. 38G 
How much. 387 
It muſt be with meaſure. 387 
A prodigall Prince worſe than a coue- 
tous. 388 


Magnanimity and moderation of 
choller required in a Soweraigne. 388 
Manners fitting Maieſty requiſite in a 


Prince, z38$ 
A Princes reſidence where it muſt bee, 

389 
His conuerſation or company not 
common. 339 
A Soueraigne muſt haue a wiſe Coun- 
cell. 329 


What Counſcllors hee muſt make 
choiſe of ,what not. 392 
A Soueraigne muſt make choiſe of ho- 


neſt Officers. 393 
A Soveraigne muſt prouide that his 
treaſury neuer faile. 394 


See Treaſure. 

The intreaties of Soweraignes are com* 
mands. 396 
The great bounties of Soveraignes to 
particular fauourites odious to the 


people. 

An armed power neceſſary for a Sowe- 
ra'gne. 398 
See Armes. 


The gouernment and maintenance of 
a Prince in his ſtate conliſteth of bene» 
uolence,authority, 400 
Itisa partof wiſdome ina Prince to 
temper his clemency. 40T 
Seucrity in a Prince a meanes to win 
authority, 403 
SCC SEuermy. : 

Conſtancy in Princes a meanes to 


win authority, 403 
A Sovergiene that loſeth nener ſolittle 
of his authority motreth all, 404 
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Hee muſt not make any Subie@ too 
great. 404 
Tyranny to bee abhorred in a Soue- 
yaigne, 404 
A Soueraigne muſt carefully preſcrue 
himſclfe from three things 407 
Anopinionof greatneſſe ſerled in the 
hearts of Soveraignes by flatterers, 
49S 
See Fluterers 
Contempt of a Severaigne what it is. 
457. See Contempt. 
The diſtintion of the ations of a 
Prince 408 
Sundry aduiſements neceſlary to be 


obſcrucd by a Sewerazgne in time of 


peace. 409 
Hee muſt haue two ſorts of Aduerti- 
ſers. 409 


A Soneraigne muſt alwayes haue in his 
hand a little booke or memo. iall con- 


—_—_— — 409 
How he muſt order rewards aud pu*- 
niſhments, 410 


A Sourraigne in the enterpriſe of warre 
muſt looke into the iuſtice of the 
cauſc, 410 
A Soneraigne before he vndertake a 
warre muſt aduiſedly conſider of foure 
principall points, 412 
A wiſe Prince will keepe himſelfe in 
peace, neither prouoking nor fearing 
warre, 413 
The duty of Soueraignes. $22 
A Seueraizne muſt bereligious, $22 
A Soueraigne muſt keepe his coue- 


nants 2nd promiſes. 523 
He muſt obſerue the lawes, $23 
He muſt meaſure his power by the 
rule of Tuſtice $23 


He muſt affeQ the common good. 524 
A Souweraizne is a [ord not to domi- 


nere, but to defend, $24 
Soles The definition of the Sowle very 
difficult. 23 
Faſic to ſay what it is not, 24 
Hard roſay what it is, 24 


Tux Tarn, 


The nature and eſſence of a humane 


Soule. 2% 
be whether corporall or incor- 
rall. 2 


The faculties of the Sonle diners, w- 
Weare to conſider in the Soule ( as 1n 
other ſpiritual creatures) three things, 
Eſſence, Faculty, Operation 27 
The ations of the Soule may bee 
hindred and wholly ceaſe , without 
preiudice to the Soule and her tacul- 


ries, 27 
Whether there be in man one Sew'e,or 
many ? 27 
Three opinions touching this point. 
2 
The vnity of the Soule. 4 
The ſourſe of the Soule, 2 
The vegetatiue and ſcnſible Soule mas 
teriall, and therefore morrall. 'T; 
Concerning the Soul: of man there are 
foure celebrated opimons, 29 
Theentrance of the Soule into the bo- 
dic. 29 
How itentreth. 29,30 


Two opinions c6cerning this point.29 
The reſidence of the Soule in the bo+ 
die. o 
The ſcat and inſtruments of the Soule, 


k 
As it hath foure principall Faculties, 
foure principall ſeats. 31 
T he ſufhciency of the Saxle for the ex 
erciſe of her faculties. 31 
The ſeperation of the Soule from the 
body. 32 
The immortality of the Soules 33 
Man naturally inclined to beleeuc it, 


Three differences or degrees of "WE... 


3 
The ſeperaticnof thebody twoſold.32 
Naturall,not Naturall. 
Not natural by three kinds of extaſies 


Diuine. 
Diabolicall 23,34 


Humane, 
The 


The cſtate of the Soule after death, 


$; 
Of the vegetable Soule and her ſubal- 
te.nals. 36 
Which are the nouriſhing faculties, 
the growing and the generatiue facul. 
ries. 36 
Of the Senſitiue facultie. To the exer- 
ciſe wherof ſix things are required. z6 
Sec Sen(cs. 
Three facultics of a reaſonable Soule. 
43 
The reaſonable Soule is Organicall. 
3 


4 
The need that the reaſonable Soule 
hath of the Organs or Inſtruments, 
doth no way pretudice the immortali- 
tic thereof, 49 
The ſtate and ation of a reaſonable 
Soale proccedeth from the temperature 
of the braine. 49 
The three facultics of a reaſonable 
Soule, Vaderſtanding, Memoric, [ma+ 
gination, $0 
Three principall temperatures thar 
cauſe the reaſonable Sole to work. 51 
An image of the three faculties of the 
Sowle; $3 
Theadion of the reaſonable Soule. 53 
The meanes whereby it worketh, 54 
The Soule not made wiſc by the aid 
of the (enſcs. $4,955 
The Sole which is one in the body 
hath many and diuers powers. 74 
The Souls compared to a ſtate royall. 


74 
Reaſon, opinion and paſſhon the three 
things that goucrne our Soles. 453 


Sorrow neuer pure without the alliance 


of ſome pleaſure. I31 
Man borne to Sarrow, 147 
Three reaſons why Sorrow is naturall, 

147 

Spirit humane, 

The ofhces thereof. 56 
The .generall deſcription and praiſe 
thereof. $7 


Tas Tazrs, 


Thediſpraiſe, $7 
Diucrſitic ofdiſtinions of the Spiru, 

3 
The Spirit a perpetvall agent. - 
The Spirit vniuciſall, it Path no limi- 
ted ſubie, $3 
The Spiric prompt and ſpeedie. $9 
The aQtion of the Spirit, 60 
It worketh raſhly. 6 
The firſt end therecfis veritie, 62 
Theſecond end Invention. 62 
The Spirit of man raſh and dangerous, 

6 

It is a miracle to finde a great Spiri 
well ruled and gouerned, 64 
A man of an indifferent Spirit fitteſt 
for goucrnment. 64 
No great Spirit without mixture of 
follic. 64 
It muſt bee bridled, why, and with 
what. 64 
The fineſt wits not the wiſeſt men 65 
The defects of the Spirit. 65 


Some accidentall, proceeding from a 
threefold cauſe, 


Body, 
Jo, 65,66 
Paſſions 
Some naturall, proceeding from pride, 
preſumption, 67 


The Spirit of man in it belt temper is 
not capable of ordiaaric and indiffe. 


rent things 15s 
The Spirzz neuer fo wiſe as when it is 
a foole. 156 
Differences of Spirit according to the 
divers parts of the world. 195 
Three degrees of Spirit in the world, 

; 177 


Another diſtintion of Spirits. , 179 
Some men ſolace their Spirits with idle 
inuentions, as Plato, Pythagaras, &c. 
251 
Liberty of Spirit the property of a wiſe 
man 247,243. Sce Libertie 
Vniuerſalitic of Spirit the propertic of 
a wiſe man. 255 
The 


The greateſt Spirits the more vniuer- 
fall. 2356 
For the attaining of thisvniuerſalitie, 
foure things to be conſidered, 257 
All the motions of the Spirit reduced 
to tWO, 453 
Man hath a bvſic troubleſome Spiris. 
374 

The Spirit of man is not capable but of 
indifferent things 292 
Tranquillitic of Spirit the ſoucraigne 
rod of man. 265. Sce Tranquillitee, 

A ſhamefull baſe thing for the Spirit 


toſcrue the body, 454 
Speech. T hc force and authority of Speech, 
45 

Speech the hand of the ſpirit. 45 


The correſpondencie of hearing and 
Specch, 46, Sec Tongue: 
Rulcs for Speech. 585,486 
Speech common to man with other 
creatures. 108 
State Two parts of matter of State.. 374 
To know the State, the chicfe point of 
prouiſion, 375 
A State without a State. 408 
The wellefarc of the State,the end and 
contentment of a good Prince. 924 
States goucrned with feare are neuer 
durable. 785 
The props of a Stateareſeuen, 374 
See Prouthon. 
Storke. The naturc of the Storke, $19 
Seratagems whether lawfull in warre,per- 
mitted in warrc, and without the pre- 
iudice of mans faith, 425,426 
Stupiditie a remedy apainſt paſſions. 240 
Subiefts, The dutic of Subiefts confiſterh 


in three points. , $24 
How Subics are to carrie themſclues 
yndera Tyrant. $25 


Subicfts neuer permitted to attempt 

any thing againſt a Soueraigne Prince 

for what cauſc ſocucr, $27 
Sublid:ies ard Lones, 

Subfdres the ſixth meancs to increaſe a 

Piinces ticaſurc, = 395 


Trurz Tazrls. 


Superiours. 


No Sebſidies but vpon neceMitie. 35 4 
Subſifles not to bee impoſed but with 
the ſubieQs conſent, 395 
See Impoſitions. 


Swbtiltie required in a Prince with three 


conditions See Soueraione. 9 
It is Jawfull ina Prince by Subjiltie to 
preuent Subliltie, 379 
Subtle required in a Captaine 42z2z 
A wiſe man muſt temper his Colum. 
bine ſimplicitic with his Serpentine 
$ubtl'y. 343 
Subutne to defend is a5 commendable, 
as itis diſhoneſt to offend. 345 


The dutie of Superjonrs conſifteth in 
two things, $33 
It isno greatneſſe for a man to make 
himſelte to be feared, except it bee of 
his enemies. $32 
Superſtuton Superſlitions. 
Superſtitions inturious to God, an ence 
mie to true religion, 158 
Nothing doth more reſemble true rc- 
ligion, and yet no greater enemie 


thereunto than Superſ#:tion. 295 
The difference betwixt Religion and 
Superſtition, 295 
Superſtition deſcribed. 295 
Two things proper to Superſiition, 25 5 
It is naturall,popular. 296 
It is nouriſhed and maintained by hu - 
mane reaſon, 297 
7 
Fmeritie the properticof Hereticks, 
Sophiſts, Pedantics. 166 
Temperancie twofeld, 
Generall 
Speciall, : _ 


The ſubic& & generall obie@ of ſcm- 
peranrie 18 properly pleaſure, whereof 


it 15therazor and therule $70 
Diucrs deſcripticns of Temprrancie. 
$70 


Tyrant, 
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anl. 
Whether it bee lawfull to lay violent 


A twofold [ſyramti, in the 


| In matter of lultice, $25 
| A Prince ought to be obeyed not be+ 
| cauſe he is worthy,and worthily com-« 
| mandeth, but becauſe a Prince. $26 
| A Tyrant the inſtrument of Gods iu- 


lice, «26 
| One onely caſe wherein it is lawfull to 
| reſiſt a Tyrant. $26,527 
| Honourable for a ſtranger to defend a 

people rniuſtly oppreſſed. $27 

Ty-anme what it 15, 440 
| The cauſe of publike commotions and 
| rebellions. 440 


How it differeth from ſcdition. 440 
| Tyrannie muſt cither be hindred at the 
entrance, or ſuffered being eſtabli- 
ſhed. 440 
Tyrannie to bee abhorred in a King, 
404 
| The conditions of a good king and a 
Tyrant cafily diſtinguiſhed, 404 
A good king ſometimes may do thoſe 
things that Teeme Tyranticall, 40$ 
Thankſulneſſe or dutifull acknowledge» 
ment is naturall, 484 
A teſtimony of a good minde, 484 
An caſic thing. 
It muſt hauc Tee foureconditions, 
He muſt recciue the bendhr 
cheerefully. 
He muſt never forget it, 485 
He muſt publiſh it. 
He muſt makereſtitution, 
Sec Reſtitution, 
Tovgue, 
The Tongue the inſtrument of whatſo- 
cucr is good or ill, $585 


Tnrz Tanln. 


Entrance. j- $25" 
, Execution. 
He may bee a Tyrant in the execution 
three waies. $24 
In matter of religion, conſtraining his 
ſubies conſciences. $25 


The Tongue is all the world, $85. See 
Speech. 


hands pon the perſon ofa Tyram, 52F Tortures rather a proofe of patience'than 


veritic 134 
Tortures bad meanes to ſift out the 
truth. 134 
Intaſtice to Torture for an offence yet 
doubrfidl. 135 


Trajfizue which the Soucraigne vſcth by 


his fators, the fift meane to increale 
a princestreaſure. 395 
Traffi ut of honours & offices baſe.39 5 
A threefold yſc of vſuric in Princes 


for fiuc inthe hundred, 395 
Tranquillitie of (pirit the crowne of wiſ- 
dome, * 365 
Tranquillitie what it is, 365 


The meanes to attaine thereunto, 355 
The foundations ypon which it muſt 
be built. 366 
The principall parts wherewith the 
building muſt be raiſed, 366 
Moderation the mother or nurſe of 
Tranquitlitie. 266 
To this Trauquillitie of ſpirit two 
things are neceſlarie, | 

44 good conſcience, L 4, 

Conſtancy of courage. 30] 


Treacherie more baſe than Atheiſme, 466 


Iniurious to Sod and man. 466 


Treaſon what it is. 43$ 


What kinde of people are ſubieR 
thereunto 435 
The aduiſements and remedies, the 
ſame that belong to comturators. 435 


To pittie a Traitor iscruelty. 435 
Aduiſements for particular perſons 
touching Treaſon. 443 


Treaſure the fift head of prouiſion. 394 


Treaſure the ſinews of the (tate... . 394 
A Prince muſt prouide that his Trea- 
ſare never faile, 394 
Exchequer knowledge con'iſteth of 
three points,a good 

Foundation, 
Jinplormen 6 394 


Re(cruation, 


=" 


Diuers nieanstolay the foundatis. 394 
Fiue neceſſary imploiments of a kings 
Treaſure, and five profitable, 3y6 
Reſcruation of ſreaſure, which is 
properly called the Exchequer 397 
To gather too great abundance of 
Trea/ure not alwayes beſt. 397 
To leaue nothing 1n the Exchequer 
farre worſe. 397 
"Che greateſt Treaſures which hauc 
beene. | 397 
What courſe to be taken that they be 
not miſpent or robbed. 397 
Trutblodgeth inthe boſome of God, 62 
The greatcit argument of Truth the 
generall conſent of the world. 62 
The Truth and eſſence of things cn- 
tcieth not into vs by it owne proper 


Nrength and authontie, 70 
Truthtwofold 17s 
Humane imbecillitic cannot endure 
the ſplendor of Truth, 135 


Thetwo principall meanesto attainc 
to the knowledge of the Truth, 


Reaſon, j 
Alaperience 13s 
A thouſand lics for onerruth. 245 


V 
Apabonds. 
The increaſe of Fegabonds in the 
world. 198 


Walour required in a'Soucraigne, 384 
Sce Soutraigne. 

Diſcipline makes men Valiant, 417 
To /aleur three things are required. 


417 

Truc Yalour doth not ſpeake but exe 
cute. 419 
Thedeſcription of Falowr or fortitude 
$34 
The praiſc thereof. $34 
Ofimperfe® or falſe Yalour, 534 
In Palony 4.conditions $%4 
Militaric ”7alc«- the tongue and trum- 
petof immortality, $34 


Tar Taz. 


The firſt condition of Yalouy is gene= 
rally and indifferently againſt all ſorts 
of difficulties and dangers, $34 
The ſecond efepactich knowledge 
of the difficulty and danger, $35 
The third a reſolution and ftaiedneſſe 
of the minde , grounded ypon the ho. 
neſty and iuſtice of the enterpriſe,53 5 
The fourth , it muſt be in the execu- 
tion wiſe and djſcreer, $37 
Paleur 15not a quality of the body but 
of the minde. 6 
Valowr conſiſtethnot in ſubtlery,art or 
induſtry. 536 
It is not fitting for a man of honour 
to tric and aduenture his Valeur in a' 
thing wherein a baſe fellow inſtruted 
by rule may gaine the priſe. $36 
True Yalour muſt fpring from a truc 
ground , not from 29” Ah , hope of 
gaine, ambition wearineſſe of life, or 
to preuent captiuity $37 
Of Fortitude or Yolour in particular, 


. ; : $38 
It isa vertucimploied againſt all that 
the world accounteth euil]. $28 


Panitie the moſt eſſentiall quality of hus 


mane nature. 125 
Yanitie ſhewed many waics and after 
a diuers manner, 125 
In our thoughts, our care for time to 
come, Oc. 125,126 
Our Yanitie tormenteth both ſcule 


and body, 137 
A Ymilie to be moued with lies and 
impoſtures, 127 
Vaniiie in ſalutationgcongies,comple- 
ments 128 
Weare Vaine at the charge of our own 
eaſe, healthylife, 129 


The greateſt alterationsof the war ld, 
andmoſt fearefull agitations of States 
and Empires, haue riſen from ridicu. 
lous and YVame cauſcs, 129 
Vanitie mans proper condition. 129 
Theperfcftion of mans ”omity ſhewed 
moſt inthat w** he mot} affeſteth 1259 
Verjue 


ens = 


Virtss, 


Itis not in the power of man toputin 
practiſeall Vertues. 133 
A Man many times cannot performe 
that - which belongs to one Ywriue, 
without the Scandal or offence of an*- 


other,or of it (clfc. 132 
Veriue neceſſary ina Prince,principal- 
ly fourc. 377 


Scc $97 112ene. 
Yertue the beſt remedie againſt paſſts 


ons. 241 
How to forme it and attaine vnto it, 
241 

The ations of /ertue many times No 
other but Maſques, 266 
Glory is not the recompence of Yertye. 
$83 

Vertzue cannot finde without it (elfe a 
recompence worthy it ſelfe. $84 
Y:fery conſiſteth not 1n the number, but 
inthe force and valour, 416 
Theeuing viftories condemned by A- 
lexander, 425 


bone The true vſe of Vidal. $77 


Piſatze or Face Nothing more beautifull 
in the bady of man,:han the viſape,19 


Seucu fingularines in the Pi/age of 


man 19 
's 


Diacrſitie of Piages very profita» 
ble and neceſlary for humanc ſociety 


20 
The Yifage the throane of beauty and 
IOUC. 20 
Thedeſcription of a beaurifull Face, 

21 
Diuers beautics of the face according 
todiuers Countries 21 
The beauty of the Fiſage demonſtrates 
the beauty of the ſoule. 21 
Impoſſible to finde two in all things 
alike, 170 


)'ocalion, The choiſe of a FPecation or 
tyrme of life ve. y difficult, wherein a 
man carrieth hinſe.fedimerſly, 28g 
Some happy , ſome vahappy mm their 

choitc. 235 


Taz Taszr ns, 
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Moft. men Glibazne not: of This 
choiſe, \ »L6 
That a man may / cary himſclfe welt in 
this his chorſe, -hee muſt know two 
things and two natures. 236,257 
Theſe two natuges compared. 87 
What courſlc to be taken ita man fall 
into a courſe of life 7a wor 
profitable. 


$83 
V nder ſtanding of the intelleQtiuc Faculty, 


The ſcat thereof , the bratne, not the 
heart - 8 
The Yuderſianding dry 

An! thereforcold mamas 
ingenious, So beaſts of a drie tempe- 


rature. $0 
T hree principall offices and differen- 
ccs of the /nderſtanding, $1 


Cold ſcrueth the Faderſlanding. - 51 
The Sciences that belong wo _—_ 


derſanding. 
The Vader heading the beſt of the fins 
faculties of the ſoule. F3 


Vn4erſtanding not given alike = 
all 

The differencc betwixt the radon 
am: and the will. 

In man the auderflanding is theSdile- 


raigne, 74 
The power of the I nder (landing cor» 
ruptcd by the Senſes & 


4 


WW 


TITTY or military ation, | 
Military aftion icduced to three 


heads, 410 
God fauoreth iwſt JFarres, 411 
The ficſt headrenterprife.”” © gto 
Ambition and auarice bad monrnes't © 
Warre. 411 
That 2 aye be in all points wit, 
three things are neceflary, 411 
Warre deten{tuec n oft iult. 411i 


W:a offenſive vpon what caſes. 412 
1 hc end of warre mult be peact. 412 
The 


The fecend head of military ation is 
to make Fane, whereunto arc requi» 
red three things, 


Munition. 
Men. 413. 


Rulesof parre. 
Sec them all. 
Warre hath priuiledges to the preiu- 
diccof reaſon. 436 
The third head of military ation to 


finiſh the J/arre by peace. 4:6 
Warres are commonly yniult, 219 
Ciuwll j/orre what it is. 441 
It is not properly /arre, but a'frenlic, 

441 
The inconueniences and miſchiefes 


that follow ir. 441 
* It mak<cth a Prince of a milde and ge- 
rous nafure,cruel},inhumanc, 442 
Two cauſes cf ciuill #earres, 441 
The remedy is toend it as ſoone as 
may be,which is done by two meancs, 


443 
Wickedneſe A deſcription of Wickedneſſe 


281 
It ingendreth offcnce and repentance 
inthe ſoule. 281 


Whether there may be any ſuch profit 
or pleaſure,as may carry with it a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe, for rhe committing of 


ſuch or ſuch a linne. 283 
Three fortsof }/: k:dneſſe and wicked 
ople. Their compariſon, 28 
j'fe. The dutics of the }/:fe to her hus- 
band. 192 
Particular dutics of the Fife towards 
her Husband. 437 


pill. The 14/i a world turned topſie tur- 
6 


uey 6 
The Wi! corrupts theynderſtading. 66 
Impictics, hereſies, crrours in faith 
Sohn ſpring from our wicked 


and corrupt id. £7 
The prcheminence and importance of 
the Will, 71 
It only is truly ours, it keepeth a man 
intire. 71 


Tur Tants, 


%=, 


It is that whereby we are called good 
or wicked. 7% 
The difference betwixt the Will and 
the vnderſtanding. 7z 
Threc things ſharpen the Wiff and dull 
&. * 72 
Our Fill is ſharpned by oppoſition 72 
It muſt ſubmit it Ce 660 ohe rule of 
reaſon, $33 
WA or laſt teſtament, | 

In the laſt diſpoſition of our goods, 
the beſt way is to follow the lawes 
and cuſtomes of the Country. $18 
A patterne of an excellent pill, 462 


Wiſdeme & Science things very different. 


500 
Wiſdome more wah than Science $co 
Wiſdome and Science goe ſcldome to» 
gether, $£0,50t 
The reaſons thereof. 

Fiſdeme the rule of the ſoule, gol 
Wiſdome a neceſſary good and vniucr- 
ſally commodious. $03 
Whiſdome properly a mans owne, $03 
Comon-weales well goucrned by wſ+ 
dome without learning. 504 
Two preparatiues to Fiſdeme. 233 
Two foundations of }/iſdomes 234 
Sixe offices and funttions of Wiſdome. 


234 
Two fruitsor effets of }iſdome. 234 


A wiſe man deſcribed. 235 
The two cuils and. formall hinderan- 
ces of W:ſdeme. 236 


Exemption from vulgar errours and 
paſſions, the'firlt preparatiue to p/iſ- 
dome. 234,237,239 
A vniuerſall liberty of Spirit both in 
iudgemet and will,the ſecond difpoſi- 
tion to }//iſdome, 243 
A wiſc man one within,another with- 
our. 246 
Many things wiſe men doc,as they are 
mea,but not as wiſe men. 247 
An excellent thing in a wiſe man nor 
to tye himſclſe to any opinion, 240 
Tiuc and efſcntiall honeſty the firſt 
and 


and fundamentall part of Wiſdeme. 
265 

To have a certaine end & furme of life 
the ſecond foundation cf Wiſdome. ut 5 
A wiſe man doth neuer charge him* 
ſelfe with more baſineſſe than hee 
knoweth how to goc thorow. 286 
The ations of a wiſe man do alwaies 
tend ro ſome certaine ends 236 
The principall rules of W./deme con- 
cerne Religion and the worſhip of 
3 288 

A wiſe man, a true ſacrifice of the 
uu God, 300 
t isa principall dutic of a wiſe man 
to poucrne his deſires & pleaſures zo 
A confutation of-thoſe that deny a 
wiſe man his pleaſures. 306 
Itis theduty of a wiſe man tocarrie 
himſclfe modcrately in proſperity and 
aduerſitic: 12 
A wiſe man is a skilfull artificer. 31g 
Wiſdome farniſheth vs with armes and 
diſcipline; againſt aduerſitie with a 
ſpurre, apainſi proſperitic with a bri« 


dle. F 314 
The propertic ofa wiſe man to draw 
on euill, 316 


It is the part of a wiſe man to obſerue 


the Lawes, Cuſtomes,and Ceremonies 
of the Countrey. 332 
It is a baſe thing for wiſe men to 
ſuffer themſelues to bee carried with 
cuſtomes. 339 
A wiſe man muſt wiſcly examine all 
things. 332 
It is the part of a wiſe man to carrie 
himſelfe well with another. 333 
It is the part of a wiſe manto carrie 
himſelfe wiſcly in his affaires. 337 
Eſtimation of things according to the 


Tas Tazrs, 


The part of a wiſe manto keepe him- 
ſelfe alwayes ready for death. $45 
It is the crowne of Wiſdawe for 2 man 
ta maintainc himſclfe in true Tran- 
quilirie of ſpirit. $655 
Two ſorrs of wiſe men. 


373 
j3z*orld. The diuiſion of the 1Porld 1nty 


three parts, Notherne, Middle, Sous 
therne 172,173 
Their natures and difference in cuery 
thing. 173,173 
In the bodies ſpirits,rcligion, manners 
of men 173,174 
Thecauſcs of the differences. 175 
The World divided into three parts. 
172 
There is nothing in the World cither 
new or ſtrange. $13 
Divers opinions touching the begin- 
ning and end,ages, cltates,changes of 
the World. 257,158 
The World a God , a creature compo- 


ſed of a body and a foule. 258 
New Wurlds diſcuucred,as the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, 259 


The #world not that wee thinke and 
iudge it to be. Not alwayes the ſame, 
259 
To contemne the Wold is a braue 
propoſition, but nog well vnderftood, 
307.308 

Y 


Outh, The vices of Touth what 
they are. 123 
Youth muſt be held in obedience. 499 
How Youth is nurtured. See 
496,497,493,499 


Z 


erue worth, the true office of #/ideme. ——_ The 7ones habitable which 


338. Sec Eſlimation. 


FINIS, 


| werethought vnhabicable, 259 
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